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IN     GREAT     WATERS. 

MURDER  will  out ;  but  this — this  was  my  friend ; 
And  so  he  keeps  it  darker  than  the  grave. 
Look  at  the  great  grey  waves  that  swirl  and  sweep 
And  fly,  hounded  and  hounding  on  for  ever; 
Just  as  my  fancies,  poor  Tom's  fancies,  mad 
Tom's  fancies,  ha,  ha,  ha,  in  a  wild  crowd 
Crash  through  his  brain,  for  ever  and  for  ever. 
Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes ;  but  then  you  know,  far  down 
Beneath  all  that,  in  darkness  and  in  silence, 
Far  down,  far  down,  a  secret  of  the  sea 
Lies  grinning  at  the  monstrous  fish  that  flit 
Like  strange  Satanic  butterflies  through  hell 
Or  hideous  thoughts  across  a  madman's  mind, 
Or — no,  no,  no,  my  God  !  not  that,  not  that ! 
Wild  thoughts — they  come  and  go  and  come  again, 
Goggling  at  that  nightmare  in  the  gloom, 
Far  down,  far  down,  where  no  sound  ever  comes 
And  no  man's  eye  can  peer,  far  down,  far  down. 
You  would  not  think  how  softly  it  can  smile, 
That  secret ;  how  it  waits  and  waits  and  waits, 
VOL.  CLXXVI. — NO.  MLXV.  A 
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Although  he  was  my  friend ;  yes,  waits  and  grins, 

Knowing  the  sea  shall  give  up  all  her  dead. 

Oh ;  it  is  true — murder  will  out ;  or  else 

It  sends  the  murderer  mad,  mad,  mad ;  and  all 

The  white  stars  dance  in  mockery  o'er  his  head  ; 

The  mad  stars  dance  and  reel  until  he  shrieks 

The  secret  out  to  stop  them.     Ah,  no,  no ; 

You  must  not  whisper  what  I  tell  you  now 

Even  in  a  dead  man's  ear.     A  friend  is  all 

I  need  ;  the  wind  is  moaning  for  my  sake ; 

Even  the  wind  is  kind  to  me  to-night; 

It  moans ;  ah,  no ;  you  need  not  shrink  away ; 

You  need  not  fear  me;  you  are  not  my  friend. 

But  listen ;  you  must  listen ;  do  not  speak ; 

For  I  have  almost  caught  the  thread  of  it : 

Ay ;  it  was  this,  I  think.     You  know,  for  years, 

For  fifteen  years  we  two,  each  winter,  went 

In  our  old  half-decked  boat — The  Queen  o'  Sheba — 

To  fish  for  herring.     We  were  partners ;  ay, 

And  friends.     Only  last  year  I  think  it  was, 

Jack,  that's  my  partner — sat  with  me  astern. 

The  friendly  stars  looked  down  on  us  and  saw 

The  bellying  of  the  patched  old  tawny  sails, 

The  heap  of  herring  splashed  in  a  streaming  mass 

Of  molten  silver  on  the  moonlit  boards, 

Jack  puffing  at  his  pipe  in  perfect  peace, 

And  me  just  whittling  at  a  lump  of  wood 

Making  the  yacht  I  promised  to  bring  home 

For  Jack's  own  youngster — ten  years  old  that  week ; 

There,  there  you  see  a  proof  what  friends  we  were ; 

God  knows  that's  why  the  knife  was  in  my  hand ; 

God  knows,  God  knows :  there's  nothing  more  to  say. 

The  mountains  like  great  shadows  lay  asleep 

Along  the  coast ;  and,  low  down,  we  oould  see 

The  little  twinkling  light  of  Jack's  own  home ; 

And  we  said  nothing;  but  I  knew  his  thoughts 

Like  mine  could  see  her — bending  o'er  the  fire, 

With  that  sweet  curve  o'  the  cheek,  those  deep  grey  eyes, 

The  grave  red  lips,  and  the  soft  wave  o'  the  hair, 
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Ruth,  Ruth,  Jack's  wife.     I  am  mad ;  but  then  I  hear 

The  wind  moan  Ruth,  love  Ruth,  my  lost  love  Ruth, 

Oh,  Ruth,  Ruth,  Ruth,  lost  now  for  evermore. 

Twelve  years  ago,  I  thought  my  heart  would  break, 

When  she — my  only  woman  in  the  world — 

Became  Jack's  wife;  but  she  will  never  know 

Now,  ah,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     When  Jack  lived,  by  God  ! 

I  never  dreamed  of  breathing  it  at  all. 

Yes;  I  was  faithful  to  my  friend  and  her; 

But,  ah !  when  he  was  dead  and  when  I  knew 

She  loved  me,  I  went  mad,  I  dared  not  sleep 

For  fear  of  dreams  too  terrible  to  breathe. 

I  strove,  strove,  strove  to  loathe  her  lovely  face ; 

For,  though  you  must  not  tell  a  soul  on  earth, 

I  say  that — ah,  ha !  ha !     How  goes  the  song, — 

Damned  old  sea-dogs,  lying  forgotten, 
You  shall  your  green-girt  mother  enfold 

With  shell-grown  cabins  and  hulks  grown  rotten, 
And  weedy  cables  and  green  sea-mould; 

And  bars  of  bullion  and  Spanish  gold; 
And  bleached  white  bones  and  .  .  . 

I  say  just  this,  no  more,  murder  will  out ! 
Murder  will  out,  my  friend,  murder  will  out ! 

Well,  as  you  know,  the  knife  was  in  my  hand, 

When  suddenly,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  passed 

The  line  of  a  great  Valley  on  the  coast, 

A  ragged  gorge  of  gloom  amongst  the  hills ; 

And  whether  a  wind  swept  through  it  and  made  us  heel 

Unawares  over,  I  hardly  know ;  but  there 

We  lay  nigh  flat  for  a  moment,  and  with  the  shock 

The  ballast  shifted,  and  a  broadside  wave 

Struck  us  before  we  righted,  and  made  us  heel 

A  little  farther,  and  over  the  sinking  gunwale 

The  whole  sea  scrambled  in  and  filled  us;  then 

Down,  down,  down  in  a  hideous  whirl  we  went, 

Down  in  a  drowning  roar  of  cataract  gloom, 

Down,  down  for  ever ;  down,  down  into  hell ; 

Down  till  the  breast  and  eyeballs  almost  burst 
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For  freedom  from  that  agony ;  at  last 

The  mad  whirl  sank  into  a  ghastly  peace 

Loaded  with  cold  dark  death,  far  down,  far  down, 

Under  the  sea,  and  with  one  frantic  thrust 

I  struck  my  hands  and  face  up,  up  to  seek 

The  stars  again ;  but,  there,  there,  even  now 

The  memory  of  that  moment  shrieks  aloud 

"With  horror;  something  clasped  me,  held  me  down 

To  stifle  and  struggle.     Oh,  my  God,  my  God, 

Some  suffocating  nightmare  of  the  sea 

With  human  arms  had  gripped  me !     Ay,  you  know 

Who  that  was  !     No ;  no  ;  no  ;  there  was  no  help  ; 

I  say  there  was  no  help  :  I  could  not  save  him ; 

For  he  was  tangled  in  the  cordage :  God, 

I  say  that  Jack  was  trapped  there ;  and  his  arms 

Clung  blindly  to  me  as  a  child  might  cling 

To  its  mother  in  the  darkness :  my  soul  screamed 

For  life,  life;  and  my  bursting  eyeballs  burned 

Against  the  weight  of  waters ;  my  teeth  grinned 

Upwards  at  God,  and  my  hand  held  the  knife ; 

And  then  the  coward  that  sleeps  in  all  of  us 

Woke  like  a  beast  and  revelled.     Could  I  help 

What  slept  within  me?     Is  there  any  man 

Made  as  we  are — Oh  ay,  poor  mad  Tom  knows ; 

The  village  used  to  call  me  Doctor  Tom 

Because  I  read  so  many  books, — a  man 

Made,  body  and  blood,  out  of  the  buried  past 

Of  all  his  forefathers  in  all  the  worlds 

And  all  the  years  from  all  eternity, — 

Is  there  a  man,  I  say,  can  even  dream 

He  knows  what  cravings,  what  wild  instincts  lurk 

Within  him,  darkly  as  adders  in  a  wood, 

Ready  to  strike  if  some  new  chance  arise 

Beyond  his  use  and  custom?     Chain  him  down, 

Your  saint,  his  lips  against  the  quivering  lips 

Of  one  he  loved;  would  law  prevent  the  heart 

Beating  a  little  quicker  even  in  death  ? 

Leave  them  a  little;  will  their  virtue  make 

The  contact  less  a  kiss  or  freeze  the  cry 

Of  sex  in  either's  blood?     Before  my  God, 

I  struggled  first  to  free  him ;  then  to  free 
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Myself,  myself !     I  struggled  and  strove  to  unclench 

His  grip :  I  tore  at  him ;  my  nails  bent  back 

And  bled,  and  still  he  gripped  me  bursting  there 

With  agony;  I  smote  the  heft  of  the  knife 

Again,  again,  into  his  cold  dumb  face, 

And  his  grip  tightened ;  then,  I  know  not  how, 

But  all  the  wild  beasts  in  me  suddenly  hungered 

And  leapt  for  joy  as  I  thrust  and  thrust  the  cold 

Sharp  steel  in  a  savage  sensual  ecstasy, 

Again,  again,  into  his  quivering  throat, 

The  throat  that  in  some  nightmare  of  the  past 

I  had  seen  her  kiss  and  kiss.     I  thrust  it  in 

Again,  again,  and  hacked  those  kisses  out, 

And  warmed  my  hands  in  blood  until  I  felt 

The  grip  relax  and  the  dead  face  fall  back 

For  ever ;  and  I  shot  upward  till  I  heard 

The  whole  sea  hissing  in  my  ears,  and  gasped 

My  thanks  to  God  under  the  ghastly  moon. 

You  know  the  papers  told  how  I  was  saved ! 
Saved !     Is  it  all  a  great  big  jest  of  God's  ? 
Ah,  ha  !  ha  !  ha  !     Lumpety,  tumpety,  turn  ! 
How  does  the  song  go  ?     Ah,  ha  !  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! 

Pig -tailed  devils  of  cutlass  and  rum, 

Fierce  old  faces  with  many  a  scar ; 
Are  ye  all  gone  home  to  your  Kingdom  Come, 

Men  that  steered  by  the  storm  and  the  star  ? 
From  Porto  Bello  to  Calabar 

What  wicked  old  songs  you  used  to  roar, 
Sons  and  fathers  of  Trafalgar, 

Where  are  the  .  .  . 

Kuth,  Ruth,  lost  for  evermore ! 
I've  walked  about  the  beaches  on  the  watch 
For  you  know  what :  there's  not  a  cormorant 
Or  sea-gull  looks  for  food  more  greedily 
Than  I  have  watched  and  waited  day  and  night 
In  storm  and  calm  for  that ;  yes,  day  and  night 
For  nigh  a  year;  but  Jack  has  never  come; 
They'll  never  find  him  now.     One  night  I  found 
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The  little  yacht  that  I  was  whittling  out, 
Cast  up  with  other  rubbish  from  the  sea. 

Listen ;  the  wind  is  moaning  like  a  child ; 
Oh  Ruth,  Ruth,  Ruth,  lost,  lost  for  ever  now; 
For  I  have  murdered  love,  and  God  is  love, 
So  God  is  dead  for  me :  they  that  kill  love 
Kill  God  in  their  own  hearts ;  and  I,  Ruth,  Ruth, 
I  murdered  love  the  night  I  killed  my  friend, 
And  I  must  burn  in  hell  for  evermore. 

Hush !  hush !     These  are  not  tears ;  if  they  were  tears 
All  might  be  well,  and  I  should  not  go  mad ; 
I  am  blinded;  but  no,  no;  they  are  not  tears. 

Indeed  he  was  my  friend.     You  know,  down  there, 

It  hardly  seemed  like  murder,  in  the  dark; 

No ;  no ;  no ;  no ;  not  murder ;  for  I  say 

In  spite  of  all,  he  was  my  friend,  my  friend. 

ALFRED  NOYES. 
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BY  KATHERINE   CECIL  THUESTON. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 


AND  Loder  dined  with  Lillian 
Astrupp.  We  live  in  an  age 
when  society  expects  —  even 
exacts  much.  He  dined,  not 
through  bravado  and  not 
through  cowardice,  but  because 
it  seemed  the  obvious — the  only 
thing  to  do.  To  him  a  scene 
of  any  description  was  distaste- 
ful; to  Lillian  it  was  unknown. 
In  her  world  people  loved  or 
hated,  were  spiteful  or  foolish, 
were  even  quixotic  or  dishonour- 
able, but  they  seldom  made 
scenes.  Loder  tacitly  saw  and 
tacitly  accepted  this. 

Possibly  they  ate  extremely 
little  during  the  course  of  the 
dinner,  and  talked  extraordin- 
arily much  on  subjects  that 
interested  neither  ;  but  the 
main  point  at  least  was  gained. 
They  dined.  The  convention- 
alities were  appeased  —  the 
silent,  watchful  servants  who 
waited  on  them  were  given  no 
food  for  comment.  The  fact 
that  Loder  left  immediately 
after  dinner ;  the  fact  that  he 
paused  on  the  doorstep  after 
the  hall-door  had  closed  behind 
him,  and  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath  of  relief,  held  only 
an  individual  significance,  and 
therefore  did  not  count. 

On  reaching  Chilcote's  house, 
he  passed  at  once  to  the  study 
and  dismissed  Greening  for  the 
night.  But  scarcely  had  he 
taken  advantage  of  his  solitude 
by  settling  into  an  armchair 


and  lighting  a  cigar  than  Ren- 
wick — displaying  an  unusual 
amount  of  haste  and  import- 
ance— entered  the  room  carry- 
ing a  letter. 

Seeing  Loder,  he  came  for- 
ward at  once. 

"  Mr  Fraide's  man  brought 
this,  sir,"  he  explained.  "He 
was  most  particular  to  give  it 
into  my  hands — making  sure 
'twould  reach  you.  He's  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  sir." 

Loder  rose  and  took  the 
letter,  a  quick  thrill  of  specu- 
lation and  interest  springing 
across  his  mind.  During  his 
time  of  banishment  he  had 
followed  the  political  situation 
with  feverish  attention — insup- 
portably  chafed  by  the  desire 
to  share  in  it,  apprehensively 
chilled  at  the  thought  of  Chil- 
cote's possible  behaviour.  He 
knew  that  in  the  comparatively 
short  interval  since  Parliament 
had  risen  no  act  of  aggression 
had  marked  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation of  Meshed,  but  he 
also  knew  that  Fraide  and  his 
followers  looked  askance  at 
that  great  Power's  amiable 
attitude,  and  at  sight  of  his 
leader's  message  his  intuition 
stirred. 

Turning  to  the  nearest  lamp, 
he  tore  the  envelope  apart  and 
scanned  the  letter  anxiously. 
It  was  written  in  Fraide's  own 
clear,  somewhat  old-fashioned 
handwriting,  and  opened  with 
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a  kindly  rebuke  for  his  deser- 
tion of  him  since  the  day  of  his 
speech ;  then  immediately,  and 
with  characteristic  clearness,  it 
opened  up  the  subject  nearest 
the  writer's  mind. 

Very  slowly  and  attentively 
Loder  read  the  letter ;  then  in. 
the  extremely  quiet  manner 
that,  with  him,  invariably 
covered  emotion,  he  moved  to 
the  desk,  wrote  a  note,  and 
handed  it  to  the  waiting  ser- 
vant. But  as  the  man  turned 
towards  the  door,  he  called  him 
back. 

"  Renwick !  "  he  said  sharply, 
"  when  you've  given  that  letter 
to  Mr  Fraide's  servant,  ask 
Mrs  Chilcote  if  she  can  spare 
me  five  minutes." 

When  Renwick  had  gone  and 
closed  the  door  behind  him, 
Loder  began  to  pace  the  room 
with  suddenly  aroused  activity. 
In  one  moment  the  aspect  of 
life  had  been  changed.  Ten 
minutes  since,  he  had  been 
glorying  in  the  risk  of  a  barely 
saved  situation ;  now  that  situa- 
tion, with  its  merely  social  com- 
plications, had  become  a  matter 
of  small  importance. 

His  long  striding  steps  had 
carried  him  to  the  fireplace, 
and  his  back  was  towards  the 
door  when  at  last  the  handle 
turned.  He  wheeled  round  to 
receive  Eve's  message;  then  a 
look  of  pleased  surprise  crossed 
his  face.  It  was  Eve  herself 
who  stood  in  the  doorway. 

Without  hesitation  his  lips 
parted. 

"  Eve ! "  he  said  abruptly,  "  I 
have  great  news !  Russia  has 
shown  her  teeth  at  last.  Two 
caravans  belonging  to  a  British 
trader  were  yesterday  inter- 
fered with  by  a  band. of  Cos- 


sacks. The  affair  occurred  a 
couple  of  miles  outside  Meshed. 
The  traders  remonstrated  ;  but 
the  Russians  made  summary 
use  of  their  advantage.  Two 
Englishmen  were  wounded,  and 
one  of  them  has  since  died. 
Fraide  has  only  now  received 
the  news  —  which  cannot  be 
overrated.  It  gives  the  pre- 
cise lever  necessary  for  the  big 
move  at  the  reassembling."  He 
spoke  with  great  earnestness 
and  unusual  haste ;  and  as  he 
finished  he  took  a  step  forward. 

"But  that  isn't  all!"  he 
added.  "  Fraide  wants  the 
great  move  set  in  motion  by  a 
great  speech — and  he  has  asked 
me  to  make  it." 

For  a  moment  Eve  waited. 
She  looked  at  him  in  silence, 
and  in  that  silence  he  read  in 
her  eyes  the  reflection  of  his 
own  thoughts.  Then  she  also 
came  nearer  by  a  step. 

"And  you?  "  she  asked  in  a 
suppressed  voice.  "What  an- 
swer did  you  give  ?  " 

He  watched  her  for  an  in- 
stant, taking  a  strange  pleasure 
in  her  flushed  face  and  brilli- 
antly eager  eyes ;  then  the  joy 
of  conscious  strength,  the  sense 
of  opportunity  regained,  swept 
all  other  considerations  out  of 
sight. 

"  I  accepted,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  Could  any  man  who  was 
merely  human  have  done  other- 
wise?" 

That  was  Loder's  attitude 
and  action  on  the  night  of  his 
jeopardy  and  his  success,  and 
the  following  day  found  his 
mood  unchanged.  He  was  one 
of  those  rare  individuals  who 
never  give  a  promise  overnight 
to  regret  it  in  the  morning. 
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He  was  slow  to  move ;  but 
when  he  did,  the  movement 
brushed  all  obstacles  aside.  In 
the  first  days  of  his  usurpation 
he  had  gone  cautiously — half 
fascinated,  half  distrustful ; 
then  the  reality,  the  extraordi- 
nary tangibility  of  the  position 
had  gripped  him,  when,  match- 
ing himself  for  the  first  time 
with  men  of  his  own  calibre,  he 
had  learned  his  real  weight  on 
the  day  of  his  protest  against 
the  Easter  adjournment.  With 
that  knowledge  had  been  born 
the  dominant  factor  in  his 
whole  scheme — the  overwhelm- 
ing, insistent  desire  to  manifest 
his  power, — that  desire  that  is 
the  salvation  or  the  ruin  of 
every  strong  man  who  has 
once  realised  his  strength. 
Supremacy  was  the  note  to 
which  his  ambition  reached. 
To  trample  out  Chilcote's  foot- 
marks with  his  own  had  been 
his  tacit  instinct  from  the  first ; 
now  that  instinct  rose  para- 
mount. It  was  the  whole 
theory  of  creation  —  this  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest — this  deep 
egotistical  certainty  that  he 
was  the  better  man. 

It  was  with  this  conviction 
that  he  entered  on  the  vital 
period  of  his  dual  career.  The 
imminent  political  crisis,  and 
his  own  personal  share  in  it, 
absorbed  him  absolutely.  In 
the  weeks  that  followed  his 
answer  to  Fraide's  proposal  he 
gave  himself  ungrudgingly  to 
his  work.  He  wrote,  read,  and 
planned  with  tireless  energy ; 
he  frequently  forgot  to  eat ; 
and  he  slept  only  through 
sheer  exhaustion.  In  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  he  lived  for 
the  culminating  hour  that  was 
to  bring  him  failure  or  success. 


He  seldom  left  Grosvenor 
Square  in  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, except  to  confer  with 
his  party.  All  his  interest — 
all  his  relaxation — lay  in  his 
work  and  what  pertained  to  it. 
His  strength  was  like  a  solid 
wall,  his  intelligence  was  as 
sharp  and  keen  as  steel.  The 
moment  was  his,  and  by  sheer 
mastery  of  will  he  put  other 
considerations  out  of  sight. 
He  forgot  Chilcote  and  for- 
got Lillian — not  because  they 
escaped  his  memory,  but  be- 
cause he  chose  to  shut  them 
from  it. 

Of  Eve  he  saw  but  little  in 
this  time  of  high  pressure. 
When  a  man  touches  the  core 
of  his  capacities,  puts  his  best 
into  the  work  that  in  his  eyes 
stands  paramount,  there  is  little 
place  for  and  no  need  of  woman. 
She  comes  before — and  after. 
She  inspires,  compensates,  or 
completes ;  but  the  achieve- 
ment, the  creation,  is  man's 
alone.  And  all  true  women 
understand  and  yield  to  this 
unspoken  precept. 

Eve  watched  the  progress  of 
his  labour  ;  and  in  the  depth  of 
her  own  heart  the  watching 
came  nearer  to  actual  living 
than  any  activity  she  had 
known.  She  was  an  onlooker 
— but  an  onlooker  who  stood, 
as  it  were,  on  the  steps  of  the 
arena ;  one  who,  by  a  single 
forward  movement,  could  feel 
the  sand  under  her  feet,  the 
breath  of  the  battle  on  her 
face. 

There  were  hours  when  Loder 
seemed  scarcely  conscious  of 
her  existence ;  but  this  never 
troubled  her.  She  knew  that 
before  half  the  day  had  passed 
he  would  come  into  her  sitting- 
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room — his  face  thoughtful,  his 
hands  full  of  books  or  papers — 
and  dropping  into  one  of  the 
comfortable,  studious  chairs, 
would  ask  laconically  for  tea. 
This  was  her  moment  of 
triumph  and  recompense,  for 
the  very  unconsciousness  of  his 
coming  doubled  its  value.  He 
would  sit  for  half  an  hour  with 
a  preoccupied  glance,  or  pos- 
sibly with  keen  alert  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  fire,  while  his  ideas 
sorted  themselves  and  fell  into 
line.  Sometimes  he  was  silent 
for  the  whole  half-hour,  and 
sometimes  he  commented  to 
himself  as  he  scanned  his  notes ; 
but  on  other  and  rarer  occa- 
sions he  talked — speaking  his 
thoughts  and  his  theories  aloud 
with  the  enjoyment  of  a  man 
who  knows  himself  fully  in  his 
depth — while  Eve  sipped  her 
tea,  or  stitched  peacefully  at  a 
strip  of  embroidery. 

On  these  occasions  she  made 
a  very  perfect  listener.  Here 
and  there  she  encouraged  him 
with  an  intelligent  remark,  but 
she  never  interrupted.  She 
knew  when  to  be  silent  and 
when  to  speak ;  when  to  merge 
her  own  individuality  and  when 
to  make  it  felt.  In  these  days 
of  stress  and  preparation  he 
came  to  her  unconsciously  for 
rest ;  he  treated  her  as  he 
might  have  treated  a  younger 
brother,  relying  on  her  discre- 
tion, turning  to  her  as  if  by 
right  for  sympathy,  comprehen- 
sion, and  friendship.  Some- 
times, as  they  sat  silent  in  the 
richly  coloured  homelike  room, 
Eve  would  pause  over  her 
stitching,  and  let  her  thoughts 
spin  momentarily  forward  to- 
wards the  point  where — the 
brunt  of  his  ordeal  passed — he 


must  of  necessity  seek  some- 
thing beyond  mere  rest.  But 
there  her  thoughts  would  in- 
evitably break  off,  and  the 
blood  flame  quickly  into  her 
cheeks. 

Meanwhile  Loder  worked 
persistently.  With  each  day 
that  brought  the  crisis  of 
Fraide's  scheme  nearer,  his 
activity  increased,  and,  with 
it,  the  nervous  strain  of  the 
situation.  For,  if  he  had  his 
hours  of  exaltation,  he  also 
had  his  hours  of  black  appre- 
hension. It  is  all  very  well 
to  exorcise  a  ghost  by  sheer 
strength  of  will,  but  one  has 
also  to  eliminate  the  idea  that 
gave  it  existence.  Lillian 
Astrupp  with  her  uuattested 
evidence  and  her  ephemeral 
interest  gave  him  no  real  un- 
easiness ;  but  Chilcote,  and 
Chilcote's  possible  summons, 
were  matters  of  graver  con- 
sideration ;  and  there  were 
times  when  they  loomed  very 
dark  and  sinister.  What,  he 
would  sometimes  ask  himself, 
if  at  the  moment  of  fulfil- 
ment  ?  But  there  he  in- 
variably snapped  the  thread  of 
his  supposition,  and  turned  with 
fiercer  ardour  to  his  work  of 
preparation. 

And  so  the  last  morning  of  his 
probation  dawned,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  breathed  freely. 

He  rose  early  on  the  day  that 
was  to  witness  his  great  effort 
and  dressed  slowly.  It  was  a 
splendid  morning ;  the  spirit  of 
the  spring  seemed  embodied  in 
the  air,  in  the  pale  blue  sky,  in 
the  shafts  of  cool  sunshine  that 
danced  from  the  mirror  to  the 
dressing  -  table  and  from  the 
dressing-table  to  the  pictures 
in  Chilcote's  vast  room.  In- 
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consequently,  with  its  dancing, 
there  rose  to  Loder's  mind  a 
memory  of  the  distant  past — a 
memory  of  long-forgotten  days 
when,  as  a  child,  he  had  been 
bidden  to  watch  the  same  sun 
perform  the  same  fantastic 
evolutions.  The  sight  and  the 
thought  stirred  him  with  a 
curious  sense  of  youth.  He 
drew  himself  together  with  an 
added  touch  of  decision  as  he 
passed  out  into  the  corridor, 
and  as  he  walked  downstairs 
he  whistled  a  bar  or  two  of  an 
inspiriting  tune. 

In  the  morning  -  room  Eve 
was  already  waiting.  She 
looked  up,  coloured,  and  smiled 
as  he  entered.  Her  face  looked 
very  fresh  and  young,  and  she 
wore  a  gown  of  the  same  pale 
blue  that  she  had  worn  on  his 
first  coming. 

She  had  glanced  up  from  an 
open  letter  as  he  came  into  the 
room,  and  the  sun  that  fell 
through  the  window  had  caught 
her  in  a  shaft  of  light  —  in- 
tensifying her  blue  eyes,  her 
blue  gown,  and  the  bunch  of 
violets  fastened  in  her  belt.  To 
Loder — still  under  the  influence 
of  early  memories — she  seemed 
the  embodiment  of  some  youth- 
ful ideal ;  something  lost,  sought 
for,  and  found  again.  Realisa- 
tion of  his  true  feeling  for  her 
almost  came  to  him  as  he  stood 
there.  It  hovered  about  him ; 
it  tipped  him,  as  it  were,  with 


its  wings ;  then  it  rose  again 
and  soared  away.  Men  like 
him  —  men  keen  to  grasp  an 
opening  where  their  careers  are 
concerned,  and  tenacious  to 
hold  it  when  once  grasped — 
are  frequently  the  last  to  see 
into  their  own  hearts.  He 
looked  at  her  admiringly ;  he 
acknowledged  the  stir  of  his 
feeling ;  but  he  made  no 
attempt  to  define  its  cause. 
He  could  no  more  have  given 
reason  for  his  sensation  than 
he  could  have  told  the  precise 
date  upon  which,  coming  down- 
stairs at  eight  o'clock,  he  had 
first  found  her  waiting  break- 
fast for  him.  The  time  when 
all  such  incidents  were  to  stand 
out — each  to  a  nicety  in  its 
appointed  place — had  not  yet 
arrived.  For  the  moment,  his 
youth  had  returned  to  him;  he 
possessed  the  knowledge  of 
work  done,  the  sense  of  present 
companionship  in  a  world  of 
agreeable  things — above  all,  the 
steady,  quiet  conviction  of  his 
own  capacity.  All  these  things 
came  to  him  in  the  moment  of 
his  entering  the  room  and  pass- 
ing to  the  breakfast  -  table. 
Then,  while  his  eyes  still  rested 
contentedly  on  the  pleasant 
array  of  china  and  silver,  while 
his  senses  were  still  alive  to 
the  fresh,  earthy  scent  of  Eve's 
violets,  the  blow  so  long  dreaded, 
so  slow  in  coming,  fell  with  ac- 
cumulated force. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 


The  blow  fell  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  that  lay  awaiting  him 
on  his  plate.  It  was  written 
on  cheap  paper  in  a  disguised 
hand,  and  the  contents  covered 


only  half  a  page.  Loder  read 
it  slowly,  mentally  articulating 
every  word ;  then  he  laid  it 
down,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
caught  Eve's  eyes  raised  in 
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concern.  Once  again  he  read 
something  of  his  own  feelings 
reflected  in  her  face,  and  the 
shock  braced  him  ;  he  picked  up 
the  letter,  tearing  it  into  strips. 

"I  must  go  out,"  he  said 
slowly.  "I  must  go  now — at 
once."  His  voice  sounded  cold 
and  hard. 

Eve's  surprised,  concerned 
eyes  searched  his.  "Now — at 
once  ?  "  she  repeated.  "  Now — 
without  breakfast  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  I'm  not  hungry."  He 
rose  from  his  seat,  and  carry- 
ing the  slips  of  paper  across 
the  room  dropped  them  into 
the  fire.  He  did  it,  not  so 
much  from  caution  as  from  an 
imperative  wish  to  do  some- 
thing— to  move,  if  only  across 
the  room. 

Eve's  glance  followed  him. 
"  Is  it  bad  news  ? "  she  asked 
anxiously.  It  was  unlike  her 
to  be  insistent ;  but  she  was 
stirred  to  the  impulse  by  the 
peculiarity  of  the  moment. 

"No,  "he  said  shortly.  "It's— 
business.  This  was  written 
yesterday ;  I  should  have  got 
it  last  night." 

Her  eyes  widened.  "But 
nobody  does  business  at  eight 
in  the  morning "  she  be- 
gan in  astonishment ;  then  she 
suddenly  broke  off. 

Without  apology  or  farewell, 
'Loder  had  left  the  fireplace 
and  passed  through  the  door 
into  the  hall. 

He  stepped  hurriedly  across 
the  hall,  picking  up  a  hat  as 
he  went.  Reaching  the  pave- 
ment outside,  he  walked  briskly 
till  Grosvenor  Square  was 
left  behind ;  then  he  ran.  At 
the  risk  of  reputation — at  the 
loss  of  dignity — he  ran  until 
he  saw  a  cab.  Hailing  it,  he 


sprang  inside,  and  then — as  the 
cabman  whipped  up  and  the 
horse  responded  to  the  call — 
he  realised  for  the  first  time 
the  full  significance  of  what 
had  occurred. 

Realisation — like  the  need  for 
action  —  came  to  him  slowly  ; 
but  when  it  came  it  was  with 
terrible  lucidity.  He  did  not 
swear  as  he  leant  back  in  his 
seat,  mechanically  watching 
the  stream  of  men  on  their 
way  to  business — the  belated 
cars  of  green  produce  blocking 
the  way  between  the  Strand 
and  Covent  Garden.  He  had 
no  use  for  oaths — his  feelings 
lay  deeper  than  mere  words. 
But  his  mouth  was  sternly  set 
and  his  eyes  looked  cold. 

Outside  the  Law  Courts  he 
dismissed  his  cab,  and  walked 
forward  to  Clifford's  Inn.  As 
he  passed  through  the  familiar 
entrance  a  chill  fell  upon  him. 
In  the  clear  early  light  it 
seemed  more  than  ever  a  place 
of  dead  hopes,  dead  enterprises, 
dead  ambitions.  In  the  onward 
march  of  life  it  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  very  air  had  a 
breath  of  unfulfilment. 

He  crossed  the  court  rapidly, 
but  his  mouth  set  itself  afresh 
as  he  passed  through  the  door- 
way of  his  own  house  and 
crossed  the  bare  hall. 

As  he  mounted  the  well- 
known  stairs  he  received  his 
first  indication  of  life  in  the 
appearance  of  a  cat  from  the 
second -floor  rooms.  At  sight 
of  him  the  animal  came  for- 
ward, rubbed  demonstratively 
against  his  legs,  and,  with 
affectionate  persistence,  fol- 
lowed him  upstairs. 

Outside  his  own  door  he 
paused.  On  the  ground  stood 
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the  usual  morning  can  of  milk 
— evidence  that  Chilcote  was 
not  yet  awake ;  or  that,  like 
himself,  he  had  no  appetite  for 
breakfast.  He  smiled  ironically 
as  the  idea  struck  him,  but  it 
was  a  smile  that  stiffened 
rather  than  relaxed  his  lips. 
Then  he  drew  out  the  duplicate 
key  that  he  always  carried,  and 
inserting  it  quietly,  opened  the 
door. 

A  close  unpleasant  smell 
greeted  him  as  he  entered  the 
small  passage  that  divided  the 
bed  and  sitting-rooms — a  smell 
of  whisky  mingling  with  the 
odour  of  stale  smoke.  With  a 
quick  gesture  he  pushed  open 
the  bedroom  door ;  then  on  the 
threshold  he  paused — a  look  of 
contempt  and  repulsion  pass- 
ing over  his  face. 

In  his  first  glance  he  scarcely 
grasped  the  details  of  the  room, 
for  the  half -drawn  curtains 
kept  the  light  dim ;  but  as  his 
eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
obscurity,  he  gathered  their 
significance. 

The  room  had  a  sleepless, 
jaded  air  —  the  room  that 
under  his  own  occupation  had 
shown  a  rigid,  almost  a  mon- 
astic severity.  The  plain 
dressing  -  table  was  littered 
with  cigarette  ends,  and  marked 
with  black  and  tawny  patches 
where  the  tobacco  had  been 
left  to  burn  itself  out.  On  one 
corner  of  the  table  a  carafe  of 
water  and  a  whisky  decanter 
rested  one  against  the  other,  as 
if  for  support ;  and  at  the  other 
end  an  overturned  tumbler  lay 
in  a  pool  of  liquid.  The  whole 
effect  was  sickly  and  nauseating. 
His  glance  turned  involuntarily 
to  the  bed,  and  there  halted. 
On  the  hard  narrow  mat- 


tress, from  which  the  sheets 
and  blankets  had  fallen  in  a 
disordered  heap,  lay  Chilcote. 
He  was  fully  dressed  in  a 
shabby  tweed  suit  of  Loder's  ; 
his  collar  was  open,  his  lip 
and  chin  unshaven;  one  hand 
was  limply  grasping  the  pillow, 
while  the  other  hung  out  over 
the  side  of  the  bed.  His  face — 
pale  and  almost  earthy  in  hue 
— might  have  been  a  mask,  save 
for  the  slight  convulsive  spasms 
that  crossed  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  corresponded  with 
the  faint  shivering  starts  that 
passed  at  intervals  over  his 
whole  body.  To  complete  his 
repellent  appearance,  a  lock  of 
hair  had  fallen  loose,  and  lay 
black  and  damp  across  his 
forehead. 

Loder  stood  for  a  space 
shocked  and  fascinated  by  the 
sight.  Even  in  the  ghastly 
disarray  the  likeness — the  ex- 
traordinary sinister  likeness, 
that  had  become  the  pivot  upon 
which  he  himself  revolved  — 
struck  him  like  a  blow.  The 
man  who  lay  there  was  him- 
self—  bound  to  him  by  some 
subtle,  inexplicable  tie  of  simil- 
arity. As  the  idea  touched 
him,  he  turned  aside  and 
stepped  quickly  to  the  dress- 
ing-table :  there,  with  an  unnec- 
essary energy,  he  flung  back  the 
curtains  and  threw  the  window 
wide ;  then  again  he  turned 
towards  the  bed.  He  had  one 
dominant  impulse,  —  to  waken 
Chilcote  —  to  be  free  of  the 
repulsive  inert  presence  that 
chilled  him  with  so  personal  a 
horror.  Leaning  over  the  bed, 
he  caught  the  shoulder  nearest 
to  him  and  shook  it.  It  was 
not  the  moment  for  niceties, 
and  his  gesture  was  rough. 
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At  his  first  touch  Chiloote 
made  no  response, — his  brain, 
dulled  by  indulgence  in  his 
vice,  had  become  a  laggard  in 
conveying  sensations ;  but  at 
last,  as  the  pressure  on  his 
shoulder  increased,  his  nervous 
system  seemed  suddenly  to  jar 
into  consciousness.  A  long 
shudder  shook  him ;  he  half 
lifted  himself,  and  then  dropped 
back  upon  the  pillow. 

"  Oh  ! "  he  exclaimed  in  a 
trembling  breath.  "Oh!"  The 
sound  seemed  drawn  from  him 
by  compulsion. 

Its  uncanny  tone  chilled 
Loder  anew. 

"Wake  up,  man!"  he  said 
suddenly.  "Wake  up!  It's  I 
— Loder." 

Again  the  other  shuddered ; 
then  he  turned  to  his  visitor 
quickly  and  nervously. 

"Loder?"  he  said  doubt- 
fully. "Loder?"  Then  his 
face  changed.  "Good  God!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  What  a 
relief  ! " 

The  words  were  so  intense, 
so  spontaneous  and  unexpected, 
that  Loder  took  a  step  back. 

Chilcote  laughed  discordant- 
ly, and  lifted  a  shaky  hand  to 
protect  his  eyes  from  the  light. 

"It's— it's  all  right,  Loder! 
It's  all  right !  It's  only  that  I 
— that  I  had  a  beastly  dream. 
But  for  Heaven's  sake,  man, 
shut  that  window ! "  He 
shivered  involuntarily,  and 
pushed  the  lock  of  damp  hair 
from  his  forehead  with  a  weak 
touch  of  his  old  irritability. 

In  silence  Loder  moved  back 
to  the  window  and  shut  it. 
He  was  affected  more  than  he 
would  own  even  to  himself  by 
the  obvious  change  in  Chilcote. 


He  had  seen  him  moody,  rest- 
less, nervously  excited,  but 
never  before  had  he  seen  him 
entirely  demoralised.  With  a 
dull  feeling  of  impotence  and 
disgust  he  stood  by  the  closed 
window,  looking  unseeingly  at 
the  roofs  of  the  opposite 
houses. 

But  Chilcote  had  followed 
his  movements  restlessly;  and 
now,  as  he  watched  him  pause, 
a  flicker  of  excitement  crossed 
his  face. 

"God!  Loder,"  he  said  again, 
"  'twas  a  relief  to  see  you  !  I 
dreamt  I  was  in  hell — a  hor- 
rible hell,  worse  than  the 
one  they  preach  about."  He 
laughed  to  reassure  himself, 
but  his  voice  shook  pitiably. 

Loder,  who  had  come  to  fight, 
stood  silent  and  inert. 

"  It  was  horrible — beastly," 
Chilcote  went  on.  "There  was 
no  fire  and  brimstone,  but  there 
was  something  worse.  It  was 
a  great  ironic  scheme  of  punish- 
ment by  which  every  man  was 
chained  to  his  own  vice — by 
which  the  thing  he  had  gone 
to  pieces  over,  instead  of  being 
denied  him,  was  made  com- 
pulsory !  You  can't  imagine 
it."  He  shivered  nervously, 
and  his  voice  rose.  "  Fancy 
being  satiated  beyond  the  limit 
of  satiety !  Being  driven  and 
dogged  by  the  thing  you  had 
run  after  all  your  life ! " 

He  paused  excitedly,  and  in 
the  pause  Loder  found  resolu- 
tion. He  shut  his  eyes  to  the 

€/ 

panic  in  Chilcote's  voice ;  he 
closed  his  consciousness  to  the 
sight  of  his  shaken  face.  With 
a  surge  of  determination  he 
rallied  his  theories.  After  all, 
he  had  himself  and  his  own  in- 
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terests  to  claim  his  thought. 
At  the  moment,  Chilcote  was 
a  wreck  with  no  desire  towards 
rehabilitation,  but  there  was 
no  guarantee  that  in  an  hour 
he  might  not  have  regained 
control  over  himself,  and  with 
it  the  inclination  that  had 
prompted  his  letter  of  the  day 
before.  No  ;  he  had  himself  to 
look  to.  The  survival  of  the 
fittest  was  the  true,  the  only 
principle.  Chilcote  had  had 
intellect,  education,  opportun- 
ity, and  Chilcote  had  deliber- 
ately cast  them  all  aside. 
Fortifying  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge, he  turned  from  the 
window  and  moved  slowly  back 

to  the  bed. 

"Look  here,"  he  began,  "you 

wrote  for  me  last  night " 

His  voice  was  hard.     He  had 

come  to  fight. 

Chilcote  glanced  up  quickly. 

His  mouth  was  drawn,  and  there 

was  a  new  anxiety  in  his  eyes. 
"  Loder  !  "      he      exclaimed 

quickly.     "Loder,    come   here! 

Come  nearer!" 

Reluctantly    Loder    obeyed. 

Stepping  closer  to  the  bed,  he 

bent  down. 

The  other  put  up  his  hand 

and  caught  his  arm.    His  fingers 

trembled  and  jerked. 

"I  say,  Loder,"  he  said  sud- 
denly,   "I — I've    had    such    a 

beastly  night — my  nerves — you 

know " 

With    a    quick    involuntary 

disgust  Loder  drew  back. 
"Don't  you  think  we  might 

shove  that  aside  ?  "  he  asked. 
But     Chilcote's     gaze     had 

wandered    from   his   face    and 

strayed  to  the  dressing-table; 

there  it  moved  feverishly  from 

one  object  to  another. 


"Loder!"  he  exclaimed,  "do 
you  see — can  you  see  if  there's 
a  tube  of  tabloids  on  the 
mantel-shelf — or  on  the  dress- 
ing-table?" He  lifted  himself 
nervously  on  his  elbow,  and  his 
eyes  wandered  uneasily  about 

•/  v 

the  room.  "  I — I  had  a  beastly 
night ;  my  nerves  are  horribly 
jarred,  and  I  thought  —  I 
think "  He  stopped. 

With  his  increasing  con- 
sciousness, his  nervous  collapse 
became  more  marked.  At  the 
first  moment  of  waking  the 
relief  of  an  unexpected  presence 
had  surmounted  everything 
else;  but  now,  as  one  by  one 
his  faculties  stirred,  his  wretched 
condition  became  patent.  With 
a  new  sense  of  perturbation, 
Loder  made  his  next  attack. 

"  Chilcote "     he      began 

sternly. 

But  again  Chilcote  caught 
his  arm,  plucking  at  the  coat- 
sleeve. 

"Where  is  it?"  he  said. 
"  Where  is  the  tube  of  tabloids 
— the  sedative  ?  I'm  —  I'm 
obliged  to  take  something  when 
my  nerves  go  wrong."  In  his 
weakness  and  nervous  tremor 
he  forgot  that  Loder  was  the 
sharer  of  his  secret.  Even  in 
his  extremity,  his  fear  of  detec- 
tion clung  to  him  limply;  the 
lies  that  had  become  second 
nature  slipped  from  him  with- 
out effort.  Then  suddenly  a 
fresh  panic  seized  him  —  his 
fingers  tightened  spasmodically, 
his  eyes  ceased  to  rove  about 
the  room,  and  settled  on  his 
companion's  face. 

"  Can  you  see  it,  Loder  ?  "  he 
cried.  "  I  can't — the  light's  in 
my  eyes.  Can  you  see  it  ?  Can 
you  see  the  tube?"  He  lifted 
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himself  higher,  an  agony  of 
apprehension  in  his  face. 

Loder  pushed  him  back  upon 
the  pillow.  He  was  striving 
hard  to  keep  his  own  mind 
cool — to  steer  his  own  course 
through  the  chaos  that  con- 
fronted him. 

"Chilcote,"  he  began  once 
more,  "you  sent  for  me  last 
night,  and  I  have  come  the 
first  thing  this  morning  to 
tell  you— 

With  an  excitement  that 
lent  him  strength,  Chilcote 
pushed  aside  his  hands. 

"  God  !  "  he  said  suddenly, 
"  suppose  'twas  lost — suppose 
'twas  gone  ! "  The  imaginary 
possibility  gripped  him.  He 
sat  up,  his  face  livid,  drops  of 
perspiration  showing  on  his 
forehead,  his  whole  shattered 
system  trembling  before  his 
thought. 

At  the  sight  Loder  set  his 
lips.  "The  tube  is  on  the 
mantel-shelf,"  he  said  in  a  cold, 
abrupt  voice. 

A  groan  of  relief  fell  from 
Chilcote,  and  the  muscles  of 
his  face  relaxed.  For  a  moment 
he  lay  back  with  closed  eyes ; 
then  the  desire  that  tortured 
him  stirred  afresh.  He  lifted 
his  eyelids  and  looked  at  his 
companion. 

"Hand  it  to  me,"  he  said 
quickly.  "Give  it  to  me. 
Give  it  to  me,  Loder.  Quick 
as  you  can !  There's  a  glass 
on  the  table  and  some  whisky- 
and  -  water.  The  tabloids  dis- 
solve, you  know —  In  his 
new  excitement  he  held  out 
his  hand. 

But  Loder  stayed  motionless. 
He  had  come  to  fight — to  de- 
mand— to  plead,  if  need  be,  for 


his  one  hour ;  the  hour  that 
was  to  justify  all  labour,  all 
endeavour,  all  ambition.  With 
dogged  persistence  he  made 
one  more  essay. 

"  Chilcote,  you  wrote  last 

night  to  recall  me "  But 

once  again  he  paused,  checked 
by  a  new  interruption.  Sitting 
up  again,  Chilcote  struck  out 
suddenly  with  his  left  hand  in 
a  rush  of  his  old  irritability. 

"  Damn  it ! "  he  cried  sud- 
denly, "  what  are  you  talking 
about  ?  Look  at  me  !  Get  me 
the  stuff;  I  tell  you  it's  im- 
perative !  "  In  his  excitement 
his  breath  failed  and  he  coughed. 
At  the  effort  his  whole  frame 
was  shaken. 

Loder  walked  to  the  dressing- 
table,  then  back  to  the  bed.  A 
deep  agitation  was  at  work  in 
his  mind. 

Again  Chilcote's  lips  parted. 
"  Loder,"  he  said  faintly  but 
excitedly.  "Loder,  I  must — I 
must  have  it.  It's  imperative." 
Once  more  he  attempted  to 
lift  himself,  but  the  effort  was 
futile. 

Again  Loder  turned  away. 

"  Loder  —  for     God's     sake 


With  a  fierce  gesture  the 
other  turned  on  him. 

"  Good  heavens,  man " 

he  began.  Then  unaccount- 
ably his  voice  changed.  The 
suggestion  that  had  been 
hovering  in  his  own  mind 
took  sudden  and  definite 
shape. 

"All  right!"  he  said  in  a 
lower  voice.  "  All  right ! 
Stay  as  you  are." 

He  crossed  to  where  the 
empty  tumbler  stood,  and 
hastily  mixed  the  whisky- 
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and- water ;  then  crossing  to 
the  mantelpiece  where  lay  the 
small  glass  tube  containing 
the  tightly  packed  tabloids, 
he  paused  and  glanced  once 
more  towards  the  bed. 

"  How  many  ? "  he  said 
laconically. 

Chilcote  lifted  his  head. 
His  face  was  pitiably  drawn, 
but  the  feverish  brightness  in 
his  eyes  had  increased. 

"  Five,"  he  said  sharply. 
"  Five.  Do  you  hear,  Loder  ? 
—five." 

"Five?"  Involuntarily  Lo- 
der lowered  the  hand  that  held 
the  tube.  From  previous  con- 
fidences of  Chilcote's,  he  knew 
the  amount  of  morphia  con- 
tained in  each  tabloid ;  and  he 
realised  that  five  tabloids,  if 
not  an  absolutely  dangerous, 
was  at  least  an  excessive  dose, 
even  for  one  accustomed  to  the 
drug.  For  a  moment  his  res- 
olution failed  ;  then  the  domin- 
ant note  of  his  nature  —  the 
unconscious,  fundamental  egot- 


ism on  which  his  character  was 
based  —  asserted  itself  beyond 
denial.  It  might  be  reprehen- 
sible, it  might  even  be  criminal, 
to  accede  to  such  a  request, 
made  by  a  man  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  body  and  mind.  Yet 
the  laws  of  the  universe  demand 
self  -  assertion  —  prompt  every 
human  mind  to  desire,  to 
grasp  and  to  hold.  With  a 
perception  swifter  than  any 
he  had  experienced,  he  realised 
the  certain  respite  to  be  gained 
by  yielding  to  his  impulse. 
He  looked  at  Chilcote,  with 
his  haggard,  anxious  ex- 
pression, his  eager,  restless 
eyes ;  and  a  vision  of  himself 
followed  sharp  upon  the  glance, 
— a  vision  of  the  untiring  labour 
of  the  past  ten  days — of  the 
slowly  kindling  ambition — of 
the  supremacy  all  but  gained. 
Then,  as  the  picture  completed 
itself,  he  lifted  his  hand  with 
an  abrupt  movement  and 
dropped  the  five  tabloids  one 
after  another  into  the  glass. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


Having  taken  a  definite  step 
in  any  direction,  it  was  not  in 
Loder's  nature  to  wish  it  re- 
traced. His  face  was  set,  but 
set  with  determination,  when 
he  closed  the  outer  door  of  his 
own  rooms  and  passed  quietly 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into 
the  silent  court.  The  thought 
of  Chilcote,  his  pitiable  condi- 
tion, his  sordid  environments, 
were  things  that  required  a 
firm  will  to  drive  into  the  back- 
ground of  the  imagination  ;  but 
a  whole  inferno  of  such  visions 
would  not  have  daunted  Loder 
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on  that  morning  as,  unobserved 
by  any  eyes,  he  left  the  little 
courtyard  with  its  grass,  its 
trees,  its  pavement — all  so  dis- 
tastefully familiar — and  passed 
down  the  Strand  towards  life 
and  action. 

As  he  walked,  his  steps  in- 
creased in  speed  and  vigour. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  fully 
appreciated  the  great  mental 
strain  that  he  had  undergone 
in  the  past  ten  days, — the  un- 
natural tension;  the  suppressed, 
but  perpetual,  sense  of  impend- 
ing recall ;  the  consequently 
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high  pressure  at  which  work, 
and  even  existence,  had  been 
carried  on.  And  as  he  hurried 
forward  the  natural  reaction  to 
this  state  of  things  came  upon 
him  in  a  flood  of  security  and 
confidence — a  strong  realisation 
of  the  temporary  respite  and 
freedom  for  which  no  price 
would  have  seemed  too  high. 
The  moment  for  which  he  had 
unconsciously  lived  ever  since 
Chilcote's  first  memorable  pro- 
position was  within  reach  at 
last — safeguarded  by  his  own 
action. 

The  walk  from  Clifford's  Inn 
to  Grosveiior  Square  was  long 
enough  to  dispel  any  excite- 
ment that  his  interview  had 
aroused ;  and  long  before  the 
well  -  known  house  came  into 
view,  he  felt  sufficiently  braced 
mentally  and  physically  to  seek 
Eve  in  the  morning -room — 
where  he  instinctively  felt  she 
would  still  be  waiting  for 
him. 

Thus  he  encountered  and 
overpassed  the  obstacle  that  had 
so  nearly  threatened  ruin ;  and 
with  the  singleness  of  purpose 
that  always  distinguished  him, 
he  was  able,  once  having  passed 
it,  to  dismiss  it  altogether  from 
his  mind.  From  the  moment  of 
his  return  to  Chilcote's  house 
no  misgiving  as  to  his  own 
action,  no  shadow  of  doubt, 
rose  to  trouble  his  mind.  His 
feelings  on  the  matter  were 
quite  simple.  He  had  inordin- 
ately desired  a  certain  oppor- 
tunity; one  factor  had  arisen 
to  debar  that  opportunity, 
and  he,  claiming  the  right  of 
strength,  had  set  the  barrier 
aside.  In  the  simplicity  of  the 
reasoning  lay  its  power  to  con- 


vince ;  and  were  a  tonic  needed 
to  brace  him  for  his  task,  he 
was  provided  with  one  in  the 
masterful  sense  of  a  difficulty 
set  at  nought.  For  the  man 
who  has  fought  and  conquered 
one  obstacle  feels  strong  to 
vanquish  a  score. 

It  was  on  this  day  at  the  re- 
assembling of  Parliament  that 
Fraide's  great  blow  was  to  be 
struck.  In  the  ten  days  since 
the  affair  of  the  caravans  had 
been  reported  from  Persia 
public  feeling  had  run  high, 
and  it  was  upon  the  pivot  of 
this  incident  thatLoder's  attack 
was  to  turn;  for,  as  Lakeley  was 
fond  of  remarking,  "In  the 
scales  of  public  opinion,  one 
dead  Englishman  has  more 
weight  than  the  whole  Eastern 
Question  !  "  Up  to  the  time  of 
Loder's  return  to  Grosvenor 
Square  the  hour  of  action  had 
been  arranged  for  early  after- 
noon, with  a  view  to  having 
the  debate  concluded  before  the 
dinner  interval;  and  it  was 
with  this  idea  that  he  retired 
to  the  study  immediately  he 
had  breakfasted,  and  settled  to 
a  final  revision  of  his  speech 
before  a  party  conference  at 
twelve  should  compel  him  to 
leave  the  house.  But  here 
again  circumstances  were 
destined  to  change  his  pro- 
gramme. Scarcely  had  he 
sorted  his  notes  and  drawn  his 
chair  to  Chilcote's  desk  than 
Renwick  entered  the  room  with 
the  same  air  of  important  haste 
that  he  had  shown  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion. 

"A  letter  from  Mr  Fraide, 
sir.  But  there's  no  answer," 
he  said  with  unusual  brevity. 

Loder  waited  till  he  had  left 
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the  room,  then  he  tore  the  letter 
open. 

"MY  DEAR  CHILCOTE,"  he 
read,  "  Lakeley  is  the  recipient 
of  special  and  very  vital  news 
from  Meshed — unofficial,  but 
none  the  less  alarming.  Acts 
of  Kussian  aggression  towards 
British  traders  are  reported  to 
be  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is 
stated  that  the  authority  of  the 
Consulate  is  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Pending  a  possible 
confirmation  of  this,  I  think  it 
prudent  to  postpone  our  attack 
to  this  evening.  By  doing  so, 
we  may  find  our  hands  materi- 
ally strengthened.  I  shall  put 
my  opinions  before  you  more 
explicitly  when  we  meet  at 
twelve. — Yours  faithfully, 

"HERBERT  FRAIDE." 

The  letter,  worded  with 
Fraide's  usual  restraint,  made 
a  strong  impression  on  its 
recipient.  The  thought  that 
his  speech  might  not  only  ex- 
press opinions  already  tacitly 
held,  but  voice  a  situation  of 
intense  and  national  import- 
ance, struck  him  with  full 
force.  For  many  minutes  after 
he  had  grasped  the  meaning  of 
Fraide's  message  he  sat  neglect- 
ful of  his  notes,  his  elbows  rest- 
ing on  the  desk,  his  face  between 
his  hands,  stirred  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  here  might  lie  a 
greater  opportunity  than  any 
he  had  anticipated. 

Still  moved  by  this  new 
suggestion,  he  attended  the 
party  conclave  that  Fraide 
had  convened,  and  afterwards 
lunched  with  and  accompanied 
his  leader  to  the  House.  They 
spoke  very  little  as  they  drove 


to  Westminster,  for  each  was 
engrossed  by  his  own  thoughts. 
Only  once  did  Fraide  allude  to 
the  incident  that  was  para- 
mount in  both  their  minds. 
Then,  turning  to  Loder  with  a 
smile  of  encouragement,  he  had 
laid  his  fingers  for  an  instant 
on  his  arm. 

"Chilcote,"  he  had  said, 
"when  the  time  comes,  re- 
member you  have  all  my 
confidence." 

Looking  back  upon  that  day, 
Loder  often  wondered  at  the 
calmness  with  which  he  bore 
the  momentous  delaying  of  his 
attack.  To  sit  apparently 
unmoved,  and  wait  without 
emotion  for  the  news  that 
might  change  the  whole  tenor 
of  one's  action,  would  have  tried 
the  stoicism  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced ;  to  the  novice  it  was 
wellnigh  unendurable.  And  it 
was  under  these  conditions,  and 
fighting  against  these  odds, 
that  he  sat  through  the  long 
afternoon  in  Chilcote's  place, 
obeying  the  dictates  of  his 
chief.  But  if  the  day  was 
fraught  with  difficulties  for 
him,  it  was  fraught  with  dul- 
ness  and  disappointment  for 
others ;  for  the  undercurrent 
of  interest  that  had  stirred  at 
the  Easter  adjournment,  and 
risen  with  added  force  on  this 
first  day  of  the  new  session, 
was  gradually  but  surely  threat- 
ened with  extinction  as  hour 
after  hour  passed,  bringing  no 
suggestion  of  the  battle  that 
had  on  every  side  been  tacitly 
expected.  Slowly  and  unmis- 
takably speculation  and  dis- 
satisfaction crept  into  the 
atmosphere  of  the  House,  as 
moment  succeeded  moment, 
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and  the  Opposition  made  no 
sign.  Was  Fraide  shirking  the 
attack  ?  Or  was  he  playing  a 
waiting  game?  Again  and 
again  the  question  arose,  filling 
the  air  with  a  passing  flicker 
of  interest ;  but  each  time  it 
sprang  up  only  to  die  down 
again,  as  the  ordinary  business 
of  the  day  dragged  itself  out. 

Gradually,  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on,  daylight  began  to 
fade.  Loder,  sitting  rigidly  in 
Chilcote's  place,  watched  with 
suppressed  inquiry  the  faces  of 
the  men  who  entered  through 
the  constantly  swinging  doors  ; 
but  not  one  face,  so  eagerly 
scanned,  carried  the  message 
for  which  he  waited.  Monot- 
onously and  mechanically  the 
time  passed.  The  Government, 
adopting  a  neutral  attitude, 
carefully  skirted  all  dangerous 
subjects ;  while  the  Opposition, 
acting  under  Fraide's  sugges- 
tion, assisted  rather  than 
hindered  the  programme  of 
postponement.  For  the  moment 
the  eagerly  anticipated  reas- 
sembling threatened  dismal 
failure ;  and  it  was  with  a 
universal  movement  of  weari- 
ness and  relief  that  at  last  the 
House  rose  to  dine. 

But  there  are  no  possibilities 
so  elastic  as  those  of  politics. 
At  half-past  seven  the  House 
rose  in  a  spirit  of  boredom  and 
disappointment ;  and  at  eight 
o'clock  the  Lobbies,  the  dining- 
room,  the  entire  space  of  the 
vast  building,  was  stirred  into 
activity  by  the  arrival  of  a 
single  telegraphic  message. 

The  new  development  for 
which  Fraide  had  waited  came 
indeed,  but  it  came  with  a  force 
he  had  little  anticipated.  With 


a  thrill  of  awe  and  consterna- 
tion men  heard  and  repeated 
the  astounding  news  that — 
while  personally  exercising  his 
authority  on  behalf  of  British 
traders  —  Sir  William  Brice- 
Field,  Consul-General  at  Me- 
shed, had  been  fired  at  by  a 
Russian  officer  and  instantly 
killed. 

The  interval  immediately 
following  the  receipt  of  this 
news  was  too  confused  for 
detailed  remembrance.  Two 
ideas  made  themselves  slowly 
felt, — a  deep  horror  that  such 
an  event  could  obtrude  itself 
upon  our  high  civilisation,  and 
a  strong  personal  dismay  that 
so  honoured,  distinguished,  and 
esteemed  a  representative  as 
Sir  William  Brice-Field  could 
have  been  allowed  to  meet 
death  in  so  terrible  a  manner. 

It  was  in  the  consciousness 
of  this  feeling — the  conscious- 
ness that,  in  his  own  person, 
he  might  voice,  not  only  the 
feelings  of  his  party,  but  those 
of  the  whole  country  —  that 
Loder  rose  an  hour  later  to 
make  his  long-delayed  attack. 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment, 
as  he  had  done  on  an  earlier 
occasion ;  but  this  time  his 
motive  was  different.  Roused 
beyond  any  feeling  of  self-con- 
sciousness, he  waited  as  by 
right  for  the  full  attention 
of  the  House ;  then  looking 
directly  towards  the  Ministerial 
Benches,  he  quietly  but  firmly 
demanded  from  the  Govern- 
ment an  official  contradiction 
or  confirmation  of  the  news 
reported  from  Persia. 

The  question  and  its  tone 
caused  an  audible  stir.  It  was 
the  signal  for  which  the  House 
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had  waited.  Immediately  after 
his  demand  there  was  a  pause ; 
and,  with  distinct  uncertainty 
of  manner,  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  rose  and 
replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Government  on  the 
moment  to  give  an  answer  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  House. 

Instantly  he  had  resumed  his 
seat  Loder  rose  again,  and  with 
telling  effect  begged  leave  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  in  order  that  this  matter 
of  urgent  public  import  be  dis- 
cussed. 

Like  a  match  to  a  train  of 
powder,  the  words  set  flame  to 
the  excitement  that  had  smoul- 
dered for  weeks.  Scarcely  had 
he  made  his  petition  than,  in  a 
surge  of  enthusiasm,  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party  rose  to  his 
support ;  and  in  an  atmosphere 
of  stirring  activity,  a  scene  of 
such  tense  and  vital  concentra- 
tion as  the  House  has  rarely 
witnessed,  he  found  inspiration 
for  his  great  achievement. 

To  give  Loder's  speech  in 
mere  words  would  be  little 
short  of  futile.  The  gift  of 
oratory  is  too  illusive,  too  much 
a  matter  of  eye  and  voice  and 
individuality,  to  allow  of  cold 
reproduction.  To  those  who 
heard  him  speak  on  that  night 
of  April  the  eighteenth,  the 
speech  will  require  no  recalling, 
and  to  those  who  did  not  hear 
him  there  would  be  no  sub- 
stitute in  bare  reproduction. 

In  the  moment  of  action  it 
mattered  nothing  to  him  that 
his  previous  preparations  were 
to  a  great  extent  rendered  use- 
less by  this  news  that  had  come 
with  such  paralysing  effect. 
In  the  sweeping  consciousness 


of  his  own  ability  he  found 
added  joy  in  the  freedom  it 
opened  up.  He  ceased  to  con- 
sider that  by  Fate  he  was  a 
Conservative,  bound  by  tradi- 
tional conventionalities :  in  that 
great  moment  he  knew  himself 
sufficiently  a  man  to  exercise 
whatever  individuality  instinct 
prompted.  He  forgot  the 
didactic  methods  by  which  he 
had  proposed  to  show  know- 
ledge of  his  subject — both  as  a 
past  and  a  future  factor  in 
European  politics.  With  his 
own  strong  appreciation  of 
present  things,  he  saw  and 
grasped  the  vast  present  in- 
terest lying  beneath  his  hand. 

For  fifty  minutes  he  held  the 
interest  of  the  House,  speaking 
insistently,  fearlessly,  com- 
mandingly  on  the  immediate 
need  of  action.  He  unhesitat- 
ingly pointed  out  that  the 
news  which  had  just  reached 
England  was  not  so  much  an 
appalling  fact  as  a  sinister 
warning  to  those  in  whose 
keeping  lay  the  safety  of  the 
country's  interests.  Lastly, 
with  a  fine  touch  of  eloquence, 
he  paid  tribute  to  the  steadfast 
fidelity  of  such  men  as  Sir 
William  Brice-Field  who,  what- 
ever political  complications  arise 
at  home,  pursue  their  duty  un- 
swervingly on  the  outposts  of 
the  Empire. 

At  his  last  words  there  was 
silence — the  silence  that  marks 
a  genuine  effect ;  then  all  at 
once,  with  vehement  impressive 
force,  the  storm  of  enthusiasm 
broke  its  bounds. 

It  was  one  of  those  stupend- 
ous bursts  of  feeling  that  no 
etiquette,  no  decorum,  is  power- 
ful enough  to  quell.  As  he 
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resumed  his  seat,  very  pale  but 
exalted  as  men  are  exalted  only 
once  or  twice  in  a  lifetime,  it 
rose  about  him  —  clamorous, 
spontaneous,  undeniable.  Near 
at  hand  were  the  faces  of  his 
party,  excited  and  triumphant; 
across  the  house  were  the  faces 
of  Sefborough  and  his  Ministry, 
uncomfortable  and  disturbed. 

The  tumult  swelled,  then  fell 
away ;  and  in  the  partial  lull 
that  followed,  Fraide  leant  over 
the  back  of  his  seat.  His  quiet 
dignified  expression  was  un- 
altered, but  his  eyes  were  in- 
tensely bright. 

"Chilcote,"  he  whispered,  "I 
don't  congratulate  you  —  or 
myself.  I  congratulate  the 
country  on  possessing  a  great 
man  ! " 

The  remaining  features  of 
the  debate  followed  quickly  one 
upon  the  other ;  the  electric 
atmosphere  of  the  House  pos- 
sessed a  strong  incentive  power. 
Immediately  Loder's  ovation 
had  subsided,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  Foreign  Affairs  rose 
again,  and  in  a  careful  and 
non  -  incriminating  reply  de- 
fended the  attitude  of  the 
Government. 

Next  came  Fraide,  who,  in 
one  of  his  rare  and  polished 
speeches,  touched  with  much 
feeling  upon  his  personal  grief 
at  the  news  reported  from 
Persia,  and  made  emphatic 
indorsement  of  Loder's  words. 

Following  Fraide  came  one 
or  two  dissentient  Liberals,  and 
then  Sefborough  himself  closed 
the  debate.  His  speech  was 
masterly  and  fluent;  but  though 
any  disquietude  he  may  have 
felt  was  well  disguised  under 
a  tone  of  reassuring  ease,  the 


attempt  to  rehabilitate  his  posi- 
tion— already  weakened  in  more 
than  one  direction — was  a  task 
beyond  his  strength. 

Amid  extraordinary  excite- 
ment the  division  followed — 
and  with  it  a  Government 
defeat. 

It  was  not  until  half  an  hour 
after  the  votes  had  been  taken 
that  Loder,  freed  at  last 
from  persistent  congratulations, 
found  opportunity  to  look  for 
Eve.  In  accordance  with  a 
promise  made  that  morning,  he 
was  to  find  her  waiting  outside 
the  Ladies'  Gallery  at  the  close 
of  the  debate. 

Disengaging  himself  from 
the  group  of  men  who  had 
surrounded  and  followed  him 
down  the  Lobby,  he  discarded 
the  lift  and  ran  up  the  narrow 
staircase.  Reaching  the  land- 
ing, he  went  forward  hurriedly  ; 
then  with  a  certain  abrupt 
movement  he  paused.  In  the 
doorway  leading  to  the  Gallery 
Eve  was  waiting  for  him.  The 
place  was  not  brightly  lighted, 
and  she  was  standing  in  the 
shadow;  but  it  needed  only  a 
glance  to  assure  his  recognition. 
He  could  almost  have  seen  in 
the  dark  that  night,  so  vivid 
were  his  perceptions.  He  took 
a  step  towards  her,  then  again 
he  stopped.  In  a  second  glance 
he  realised  that  her  eyes  were 
bright  with  tears  ;  and  it  was 
with  the  strangest  sensation  he 
had  ever  experienced  that  the 
knowledge  flashed  upon  him. 
Here  also  he  had  struck  the 
same  note — the  long -coveted 
note  of  supremacy.  It  had  rung 
out  full  and  clear  as  he  stood 
in  Chilcote's  place  dominating 
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the  House ;  it  had  besieged  him 
clamorously  as  he  passed  along 
the  Lobbies  amid  a  sea  of 
friendly  hands  and  voices  ;  now 
in  the  quiet  of  the  deserted 
Gallery  it  came  home  to  him 
with  deeper  meaning  from  the 
eyes  of  Chilcote's  wife. 

Without  a  thought  he  put 
out  his  hands  and  caught  hers. 

"  I  couldn't  get  away,"  he 
said.  "  I'm  afraid  I'm  very 
late." 

With  a  smile  that  scattered 
her  tears,  Eve  looked  up.  "Are 
you  ? "  she  said,  laughing  a 
little.  "I  don't  know  what 
the  time  is.  I  scarcely  know 
whether  it's  night  or  day." 

Still  holding  one  of  her  hands, 
he  drew  her  down  the  stairs ; 
but  as  they  reached  the  last 
step,  she  released  her  fingers. 

"  In  the  carriage  !  "  she  said 
with  another  little  laugh  of 
nervous  happiness. 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  they 
were  besieged.  Men  whose 
faces  Loder  barely  knew 
crowded  about  him.  The  in- 
toxication of  excitement  was 
still  in  the  air — the  instinct 
that  a  new  force  had  made 
itself  felt,  a  new  epoch  been 
entered  upon,  stirred  prophetic- 
ally in  every  mind. 

Passing  through  the  en- 
thusiastic concourse  of  men, 
they  came  unexpectedly  upon 
Fraide  and  Lady  Sarah  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  friends. 
The  old  statesman  came  for- 
ward instantly,  and  taking 
Loder's  arm,  walked  with  him 
to  Chilcote's  waiting  brougham. 
He  said  little  as  they  slowly 
made  their  way  to  the  carriage, 
but  the  pressure  of  his  fingers 
was  tense  and  an  unwonted 


colour  showed  in  his  face. 
When  Eve  and  Loder  had 
taken  their  seats,  he  stepped  to 
the  edge  of  the  kerb.  They 
were  alone  for  the  moment, 
and  leaning  close  to  the  car- 
riage, he  put  his  hand  through 
the  open  window.  In  silence 
he  took  Eve's  fingers  and  held 
them  in  a  long,  affectionate 
pressure  ;  then  he  released  them 
and  took  Loder's  hand. 

"Good  night,  Chilcote!"  he 
said.  "  You  have  proved  your- 
self worthy  of  her !  Good 
night !  "  He  turned  quickly 
and  rejoined  his  waiting  friends. 
In  another  second  the  horses 
had  wheeled  round,  and  Eve 
and  Loder  were  carried  swiftly 
forward  into  the  darkness. 

In  the  great  moments  of 
man's  life,  woman  comes  before 
— and  after.  Some  shadow  of 
this  truth  was  in  Eve's  mind  as 
she  lay  back  in  the  corner  of 
her  seat  with  closed  eyes  and 
parted  lips.  It  seemed  that 
life  came  to  her  now  for  the 
first  time — came  in  the  glad, 
proud,  satisfying  tide  of  things 
accomplished.  This  was  her 
hour :  and  the  recognition  of  it 
brought  the  blood  to  her  face 
in  a  sudden  happy  rush.  There 
had  been  no  need  to  precipitate 
its  coming;  it  had  been  ordained 
from  the  first.  Whether  she 
desired  it  or  no,  whether  she 
strove  to  draw  it  nearer  or 
strove  to  ward  it  off,  its  com- 
ing had  been  inevitable.  She 
opened  her  eyes  suddenly  and 
looked  out  into  the  darkness — 
the  darkness  throbbing  with 
multitudes  of  lives,  all  awaiting, 
all  desiring  fulfilment.  She 
was  no  longer  lonely,  no  longer 
aloof ;  she  was  kin  with  all  this 
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pitiful,  admirable,  sinning,  lov- 
ing humanity.  Again  tears  of 
pride  and  happiness  filled  her 
eyes.  Then  suddenly  the  thing 
she  had  waited  for  came  to 
pass. 

Loder  leant  close  to  her. 
She  was  conscious  of  his  nearer 
presence,  of  his  strong,  master- 
ful personality.  With  a  thrill 
that  caught  her  breath,  she 
felt  his  arm  about  her  shoulder 
and  heard  the  sound  of  his 
voice. 

"Eve,"  he  said,  "I  love  you. 
Do  you  understand?  I  love 
you."  And  drawing  her  close 
to  him,  he  bent  and  kissed  her. 

With  Loder,  to  do  was  to  do 
fully.  When  he  gave,  he  gave 
generously;  when  he  swept 
aside  a  barrier  he  left  no  stone 
standing.  He  had  been  slow 
to  recognise  his  capacities — 
slower  still  to  recognise  his 
feelings.  But  now  that  the 
knowledge  came,  he  received  it 
openly.  In  this  matter  of 
newly  comprehended  love  he 
gave  no  thought  to  either  past 
or  future.  That  they  loved  and 
were  alone,  was  all  he  knew  or 
questioned.  She  was  as  much 
Eve  —  the  one  woman  —  as 
though  they  were  together  in 
the  primeval  garden ;  and  in 
this  spirit  he  claimed  her. 

He  neither  spoke  nor  be- 
haved extravagantly  in  that 
great  moment  of  comprehen- 
sion. He  acted  quietly,  with 
the  completeness  of  purpose 
that  he  gave  to  everything. 
He  had  found  a  new  capacity 
within  himself,  and  he  was 
strong  enough  to  dread  no 
weakness  in  displaying  it. 

Holding  her  close  to  him,  he 
repeated  his  declaration  again 


and  again,  as  though  repeti- 
tion ratified  it.  He  found  no 
need  to  question  her  feeling  for 
him — he  had  divined  it  in  a 
flash  of  inspiration  as  she  stood 
waiting  in  the  doorway  of  the 
Gallery ;  but  his  own  surrender 
was  a  different  matter. 

As  the  carriage  passed  round 
the  corner  of  Whitehall  and 
dipped  into  the  traffic  of  Pic- 
cadilly he  bent  down  again  till 
her  soft  hair  brushed  his  face ; 
and  the  warm  personal  con- 
tact, the  slight  fresh  smell  of 
violets  so  suggestive  of  her 
presence,  stirred  him  afresh. 

"Eve,"  he  said  vehemently, 
"  do  you  understand  ?  Do  you 
know  that  I  have  loved  you 
always — from  the  very  first  ?  " 
As  he  said  it,  he  bent  still 
nearer,  kissing  her  lips,  her 
forehead,  her  hair. 

At  the  same  moment  the 
horses  slackened  speed  and  then 
stopped,  arrested  by  one  of  the 
temporary  blocks  that  so  often 
occur  in  the  traffic  of  Piccadilly 
Circus. 

Loder,  preoccupied  with  his 
own  feelings,  scarcely  noticed 
the  halt,  but  Eve  drew  away 
from  him  laughing. 

"  You  mustn't ! "  she  said 
softly.  "  Look ! " 

The  carriage  had  stopped 
beside  one  of  the  small  islands 
that  intersect  the  place ;  a 
group  of  pedestrians  were 
crowded  upon  it,  under  the 
light  of  the  electric  lamp — 
wayfarers  who,  like  them- 
selves, were  awaiting  a  pass- 
age. Loder  took  a  cursory 
glance  at  them,  then  turned 
back  to  Eve. 

"What  are  they,  after  all, 
but  men  and  women  ? "  he 
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said.  "  They'd  understand — 
every  one  of  them."  He 
laughed  in  his  turn ;  never- 
theless he  withdrew  his  arm. 
Her  feminine  thought  for  con- 
ventionalities appealed  to  him. 
It  was  an  acknowledgment  of 
dependency. 

For  a  while  they  sat  silent, 
the  light  of  the  street  lamp 
flickering  through  the  glass  of 
the  window,  the  hum  of  voices 
and  traffic  coming  to  them  in 
a  continuous  rise  and  fall  of 
sound.  At  first  the  position 
was  interesting ;  then,  as  the 
seconds  followed  each  other, 
it  gradually  became  irksome. 
Loder,  watching  the  varying 
expressions  of  Eve's  face,  grew 
impatient  of  the  delay,  grew 
suddenly  eager  to  be  alone 
again  in  the  fragrant  dark- 
ness. 

Impelled  by  the  desire,  he 
leant  forward  and  opened  the 
window. 

"Let's  find  the  meaning  of 
this,"  he  said.  "Is  there  no- 
body to  regulate  the  traffic." 
As  he  spoke  he  half  rose  and 
leant  out  of  the  window. 
There  was  a  touch  of  im- 
perious annoyance  in  his  man- 
ner. Fresh  from  the  realisa- 
tion of  power,  there  was 
something  irksome  in  this 
commonplace  check  to  his 
desires. 

"  Isn't  it  possible  to  get  out 
of  this?"  Eve  heard  him  call 
to  the  coachman.  Then  she 
heard  no  more. 

He    had    leant    out    of    the 


carriage  with  the  intention  of 
looking  onward  towards  the 
cause  of  the  delay ;  instead,  by 
that  magnetic  attraction  that 
undoubtedly  exists,  he  looked 
directly  in  front  of  him  at  the 
group  of  people  waiting  on  the 
little  island — at  one  man  who 
leant  against  the  lamp-post  in 
an  attitude  of  apathy, — a  man 
with  a  pallid  unshaven  face  and 
lustreless  eyes,  who  wore  a  cap 
drawn  low  over  his  forehead. 

He  looked  at  this  man,  and 
the  man  saw  and  returned  his 
glance.  For  a  space  that 
seemed  interminable  they  held 
each  other's  eyes ;  then  very 
slowly  Loder  drew  back  into 
the  carriage. 

As  he  dropped  into  his  seat, 
Eve  glanced  at  him  anxiously. 

"John,"  she  said,  "has  any- 
thing happened  ?  You  look 
ill."' 

He  turned  to  her  and  tried 
to  smile. 

"  It's  nothing  ! "  he  said. 
"  Nothing  to  worry  about."  He 
spoke  quickly,  but  his  voice  had 
suddenly  become  flat.  All  the 
command,  all  the  domination, 
had  dropped  away  from  it. 

Eve  bent  close  to  him,  her 
face  lighting  up  with  anxious 
tenderness.  "It  was  the  ex- 
citement," she  said,  "  the  strain 
of  to-night." 

He  looked  up  at  her ;  but  he 
made  no  attempt  to  press  the 
fingers  that  clasped  his  own. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "It  was 
the  excitement  of  to-night — 
and  the  reaction." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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A     PLEA     FOR     LANDLORDS. 


BY  ROBERT  FARQTJHARSON,   M.P. 


LANDLORDS  are  often  at- 
tacked, though  rarely  defended, 
and  perhaps  we  ought  to  start 
with  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua. 
Are  they  really  a  set  of  lazy, 
oppressive,  land-grabbing  har- 
pies, who  are  too  poor  or  too 
idle  to  do  their  duty  to  their 
estates,  and  who  suck  out 
everything  they  can  get,  and 
give  back  no  sufficient  equiva- 
lent in  return? 

Is  there  any  use  for  them  in 
the  economy  of  the  universe, 
and  would  it  not  be  better 
for  every  one  concerned  if  they 
were  cleared  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  State  summoned 
to  our  aid  as  man  in  pos- 
session ? 

Now,  if  we  were  asked  to 
construct  a  new  world  or  to 
regenerate  the  old,  private 
property  in  land  could  not  be 
defended  as  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment. Even  Adam  enjoyed  no 
fixity  of  tenure,  and  the  prop- 
osition is  both  natural  and 
plausible  that,  as  every  man 
is  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
he  is  therefore  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  the  fundamental  raw 
material  of  industry,  and 
should  start  life  as  the  owner 
of  a  moderate  bit  of  soil,  which 
he  can  cultivate  for  his  frugal 
wants.  But  we  must  take 
things  as  we  find  them,  and 
try  to  maintain  the  sound 
constitutional  integrity  of  the 
body  politic  with  due  regard 
to  progress  and  reform,  and 
that  being  so,  we  must  accept 


the  settled  existence  in  our 
midst  of  landed  proprietors, 
many  of  whom  have  bought 
their  estates,  embarked  capital 
heavily  in  their  improvement, 
and  are  therefore  too  firmly 
established  in  their  holdings, 
if  not  necessarily  in  popular 
estimation,  to  be  removed, 
save  by  voluntary  ejectment. 
It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
say  much  about  laud  national- 
ism. This  was  strenuously 
advocated  some  years  ago  by 
the  late  Mr  Henry  George,  but 
his  ineffective  platform  appear- 
ances did  little  more  than 
dilute  to  watery  point  his 
plausible  book.  After  being 
heckled  clean  off  the  platform 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  he 
retreated  to  the  more  con- 
genial soil  of  America,  where 
an  abundant  harvest  usually 
rewards  the  exertions  of  the 
stump  orator.  And  the  final 
blow  to  his  panacea  for  all  the 
woes  of  mankind  was  adminis- 
tered by  Mr  Bradlaugh,  a  Kad- 
ical  if  there  ever  was  one,  who 
knew  like  Disraeli  the  value  of 
epigrammatic  phrases.  When 
he  was  asked  if  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  nationalism  of 
the  land,  he  replied,  "  No ;  be- 
cause we  can  only  do  it  in  two 
ways,  by  buying  it  or  by  steal- 
ing it;  and,"  he  continued,  "I 
don't  approve  of  stealing  it, 
and  we  can't  afford  to  buy 
it."  And  following  this  up  a 
little  farther,  Mr  Samuel 
Smith  has  clearly  shown  that 
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the  State  could  not  profitably 
invest  the  taxpayers'  money, 
with  which  we  have  no  right 
to  gamble,  in  this  direction ; 
and  it  is  therefore  evident  that 
not  only  would  the  investment 
be  a  poor  one,  but  that  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  and  the  notori- 
ous uncertainty  attending  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  in  these 
days  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  maintenance  of  a 
steady  revenue.  There  are 
also  obvious  political  and 
social  objections  to  State 
landlordism  into  which  we 
have  no  time  to  enter ;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  we 
should  not  envy  the  lot  of 
tenants  who  had  to  sit  under 
the  hard-and-fast  sway  of  a 
government  department. 

Public  bodies,  as  a  rule,  are 
notoriously  deficient  in  the 
anatomical  structure  known  as 
bowels  of  compassion,  and  the 
annual  visit  of  the  rent -col- 
lector, with  his  strict  official 
orders  to  allow  no  short  meas- 
ure to  his  pound  of  flesh,  would 
be  a  poor  exchange  for  the 
semi-festive  occasion  when  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  sits  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  and  when 
a  full  stomach  may  provide 
some  solace  for  an  empty 
pocket.  Peasant  proprietor- 
ship stands,  however,  on  much 
firmer  ground,  and  many  ar- 
guments, economic  and  sen- 
timental, can  be  used  in  its 
favour. 

Arthur  Young's  oracular 
saying,  that  the  magic  of 
property  turns  sand  into  gold, 
has  been  quoted  threadbare, 
but  it  still  holds  the  field 
among  our  classical  obiter  dicta, 
for  it  expresses  the  undoubted 


fact  that  a  man  will  work 
harder  for  himself  than  for 
other  people,  and  will  get  all 
he  can  out  of  his  land,  and 
treat  it  with  loving  care,  when 
he  knows  that  the  profits  of 
his  toil  slip  inevitably  and 
without  deduction  into  his 
own  trouser-pocket. 

The  condition  of  the  High- 
land crofter  has  enormously 
improved  since  he  has  been 
granted  fixity  of  tenure  and 
a  fair  judicial  rent ;  but  the 
most  conspicuous  evidence  of 
successful  peasant  proprietor- 
ship comes  from  Ireland,  where 
Mr  Bailey,  legal  assistant 
commissioner  under  the  Land 
Purchase  (Ireland)  Acts,  has 
furnished  a  report  of  their 
working.  This  able  and  ex- 
perienced observer  tells  us  that 
the  standard  of  comfort  has 
increased,  better  clothing  and 
greater  neatness  are  seen  among 
the  people.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  a  parish  priest, 
"Purchase  has  brought  peace. 
The  people  are  more  sober  and 
more  hopeful  as  to  their  future 
prospects.  The  Constabulary 
say  that  before  purchase  they 
found  the  people  most  trouble- 
some, but  now  all  is  changed, 
and  quietness  and  order  reign 
instead."  "  Our  inspector,  going 
among  them,  found  a  supreme 
feeling  of  contentment  at  their 
altered  position,  and  complete 
satisfaction  with  their  present 
treatment." 

They  live  better  now  in 
every  way,  their  food  is  more 
varied  and  nourishing,  the 
cow  and  the  pig  no  longer 
share  the  meagre  comforts  of 
the  dwelling,  the  land  is  better 
cultivated,  improvements  are 
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in  progress,  higher  class  of 
stock  is  being  introduced,  sub- 
letting and  subdivision  have 
diminished,  the  "  Gombeen 
man "  has  disappeared,  and, 
best  of  all,  the  periodical  in- 
stalments of  rent  are  being 
punctually  paid. 

One  woman,  who  had  pur- 
chased her  holding,  thus  epi- 
grammatically  summed  up  the 
situation, — "Abundance  is  often 
a  misfortune ;  I  am  poor,  but 
may  be  happier  than  many  a 
millionaire.  Every  calf  to  the 
rearing." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  France, 
where  the  system  has  had  a 
fair  trial  over  a  long  series 
of  years.  The  libels  of  Zola 
exercise  a  certain  effect  on 
people's  minds,  though  few  of 
us  have  had  the  courage  to 
wade  through  the  thick  accum- 
ulations of  filth  which  envelop 
the  prosy  pages  of  'La  Terre.' 

Lady  Verney,  too,  although 
much  more  sympathetic,  seems 
to  have  exaggerated  the  Spar- 
tan frugality  of  the  lives  led 
by  the  small  agriculturists 
across  the  Channel,  in  the  in- 
terests of  those  painfully  ac- 
cumulated savings  which  one 
day  dower  a  daughter,  and 
next  help  to  defray  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  state.  What 
we  know  practically  about 
them  is  that  they  flood  our 
markets  with  excellent  eggs 
and  butter  and  vegetables, 
which  we  ought  to  produce 
at  home,  and  that  they  must, 
therefore,  be  industrious  as 
well  as  capable ;  and  I  will 
now  call  on  my  friend  Mr 
Yoxall,  M.P.,  to  tell  us  some- 
thing about  them,  derived  from 
"repeated  visits  in  three-fourths 


of  the  area  of  France,  and 
from  conversations  with  all  and 
sundry,"  and  his  conclusions 
are  as  follows  : — 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the 
landowning  peasants  of  France 
are  as  a  class  doing  less  well 
than  formerly,  or  getting  into 
the  hands  of  money-lenders,  or 
that  their  standard  of  cultiva- 
tion has  been  lowered. 

"What  is  no  doubt  true  is  that 
those  of  them  whose  livelihood 
depends  upon  vine-culture,  in 
Touraine,  the  Bordelais,  and  in 
the  region  of  Beziers,  as  well 
as  to  a  less  extent  in  Burgundy, 
have  for  half  a  generation  had 
to  fight  with  phylloxera,  and  to 
incur  comparatively  large  out- 
lay in  replacing  their  vines. 
This  loss  will,  no  doubt,  in  a 
fair  number  of  cases,  have 
meant  a  recourse  to  borrowed 
capital ;  but  this  is,  if  true  of 
the  peasants  who  cultivate  the 
vine,  far  more  true  of  the  large 
vineyard  owners.  Again,  dur- 
ing the  period  1899-1902,  though 
the  grape  crop  was  abundant 
in  quantity,  the  quality  of  the 
wine  was  inferior,  which  of 
course  means  a  reduced  price 
at  the  sale  of  the  grapes. 
During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  diseases,  apparently  new 
to  France,  which  they  call 
black -rot  and  mildew,  have 
assailed  this  particular  kind  of 
crop,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
last  summer  the  pleasure -re- 
sorts in  the  South  of  France 
were  much  less  frequented  than 
usual  because  of  '  hard  times ' 
thus  brought  about. 

"  But  when  one  comes  to  the 
other  crops,  the  above  remarks 
do  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  at  all 
apply,  and  the  French  peasant 
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is  quite  as  keen  after  a  bit  of 
land,  and  then  another  bit  of 
land,  as  ever  he  was.  For 
example,  in  August  last  I 
dropped  off  the  train  at  Brive 
to  lunch  in  the  hotel  which 
figures  in  my  'Alain  Tanger's 
Wife.'  I  found  my  friend  the 
gar$on,  who  figures  there  also, 
had  left,  and  inquiring  after 
him,  I  went  to  his  cottage 
just  outside  the  town,  which 
is  situated  almost  in  the  centre 
of  France.  He  was  forty-five 
years  old,  had  retired,  and  was 
living  upon  the  interest  of  his 
savings-bank  deposits,  plus  the 
results  of  the  culture  of  two 
bits  of  land — one,  about  two- 
fifths  of  a  rood,  which  he  had 
bought  for  £117  twelve  years 
ago,  and  one  a  little  smaller, 

O      '  * 

for  which  he  had  given  £90. 
He  has  a  wife  and  one  child. 
"There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
of  late  years  a  certain  growth 
of  large  farms  and  estates  has 
taken  place  in  France,  par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  which 
supply  Paris  and  the  other 
cities.  That  is  to  say,  the 
man  who  inherits  a  piece  of 
land,  works  it  well,  saves 
money,  buys  more  land,  and 
gradually  comes  to  cultivate  it 
by  machinery,  and  to  adopt,  so 
far  as  he  can,  large  farming 
methods.  But  this  aggrega- 
tion of  plots  of  land  is,  of 
course,  rectified  in  the  next 
generation  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  which  compels  the 
division  of  estates  at  demise. 
There  are  thus  two  tendencies 
going  on  side  by  side,  the  one 
to  aggregation,  which  in  itself 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  proof  that 
la  petite  culture  enables  invest- 
ments, and  the  other  of  disin- 


tegration again,  brought  about 
by  the  Loi  Napoleon.  Prob- 
ably these  two  do  not  yet  bal- 
ance each  other,  and  the  second 
is  the  more  powerful  so  far. 

"Upon  the  whole,  therefore, 
my  opinion,  so  far  as  it  is 
worth  anything  (and  I  know 
three-fourths  of  the  area  of 
France  pretty  well  from  re- 
peated visits  and  from  conver- 
sations with  all  and  sundry),  is 
that  apprehensions  as  to  the 
regrouping  of  French  land,  and 
the  growth  of  big  farms,  to 
begin  with,  may  be  set  aside 
as  applying  to  one  generation 
only,  and  that  the  French 
peasants,  taken  as  a  class,  are 
flourishing  more  than  ever  they 
did  before.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  their 
power  of  saving  money  rests 
very  largely  upon  a  sparing 
and  little  rising  standard  of 
life  and  comfort,  as  well  as  upon 
an  economy  in  fuel,  dress,  and 
outward  show,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  how  to  make  the  most 
of  every  scrap  of  food,  which 
we  in  this  country  might  emu- 
late more  without  loss  to  real 
dignity  and  convenience." 

Take  it  all  over,  then,  the 
case  for  peasant  proprietorship 
is  pretty  complete  in  Ireland, 
where  the  landlords,  as  a  rule, 
have  traditionally  done  nothing 
but  draw  their  rents,  where 
all  the  improvements  have  been 
done  by  the  tenants,  and  where 
the  situation  has  been  aggra- 
vated by  the  operation  of  the 
Land  Act,  which  has  levelled 
all  the  squires  down  to  the 
same  dull  drab  plane,  and 
practically  prevented  those  of 
them  who  previously  managed 
their  estates  on  the  English 
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principle  from  sinking  any 
more  of  their  money  on  the 
soil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  tenant  who  is 
already  a  dual  owner  may  just 
as  well  acquire  the  other  half 
on  easy  terms,  and  we  may 
trust  that  his  land-hunger  will 
be  relieved  and  his  constitution 
strengthened  without  future 
digestive  derangement. 

And  in  France  too  there  are 
exceptional  conditions  at  work, 
which  prevent  our  making  it  a 
standard  of  comparison  with 
ourselves.  There  the  vine  is  a 
leading  subject  of  cultivation, 
and  the  climate,  and  perhaps 
the  soil,  encourage  la  petite 
culture,  which  is  so  profitable 
abroad,  and  the  French  peasant 
practises  minute  economies,  un- 
known to  us  over  here,  and 
submits  to  a  standard  of  living 
which  would  suit  neither  John 
Bull  nor  the  "unspeakable 
Scot,"  who  tills  his  broad  acres 
over  the  border. 

Ireland  is  indeed  a  favoured 
nation,  and  what  would  our 
agricultural  tenants  think  if 
Parliament,  after  they  had  got 
their  rents  reduced  all  over  by 
some  30  or  40  per  cent,  were  to 
pass  an  Act  providing  that  by 
the  payment  for  a  limited 
number  of  years  of  a  limited 
sum,  they  would  become  the 
owners  of  their  farms.  For  this 
is  what  the  Land  Act  of  1903 
does  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
distressful  country,  who  are 
never  tired  of  mourning  over 
their  woes,  and  dwelling  with 
monotonous  iteration  on 
the  grievances  of  the  past. 
Verily  they  have  had  their 
reward,  and  the  peaceable 
farmers  of  the  North,  who  have 


toiled  hard  and  patiently  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  an 
uncertain  climate  and  an  un- 
grateful soil,  view  with  long- 
ing eyes  and  watery  mouths 
the  good  things  so  copiously 
lavished  on  their  neighbours. 

Perhaps  some  day,  when  if 
Ireland  is  satisfied  with  what 
she  has  got,  and  ceases  her 
worrying  demands  on  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer,  the  atten- 
tion of  Government  may  be 
turned  nearer  home,  and  some- 
thing may  be  done  to  meet  the 
just  demands  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  helped,  because, 
even  in  the  worst  of  times,  they 
have  always  struggled  to  help 
themselves.  We  want  improve- 
ments in  our  system  of  land- 
transfer  and  tenure ;  loans 
should  be  made  on  easy  terms 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  by 
which  to  improve  and  go  with 
the  times;  the  wretched  pit- 
tance now  dealt  out  by  the 
Congested  District  Board  of  the 
Highlands  should  be  largely 
increased,  and  other  reforms 
helped  by  State  aid,  which 
space  forbids  us  to  enter  upon 
here  at  this  time. 

Is  there  any  real  demand  for 
land  purchase  on  this  side  of 
the  Irish  Channel  ?  The  Duke 
of  Fife  has  sold  largely,  and 
those  who  have  bought  are 
doing  well ;  but  they  had 
acquired  large  farms,  which 
are  now  small  estates,  and 
they  are  "  bonnet  lairds " 
rather  than  peasant  proprie- 
tors,— and  other  landlords  who 
have  tried  to  follow  his  Grace's 
example  have  failed  to  obtain 
any  bids  for  what  they  tried  to 
sell.  For  my  own  part,  if  I 
were  a  tenant,  I  should  agree 
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with  one  of  the  witnesses  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  who  said 
he  did  not  wish  to  buy  his 
farm,  for  he  much  preferred  to 
have  the  use  of  the  landlord's 
capital  on  easy  terms,  and  that 
brings  me  to  the  obvious  draw- 
back of  the  application  of  the 
Irish  principle  to  the  British 
Isles.  That  is  the  condition  in 
which  the  small  occupying 
owner  must  find  himself  when 
hard  times  come  over  him.  He 
begins  his  career  with  high 
hopes,  and  the  proud  conscious- 
ness that  he  is  now  a  laird  or 
a  squire.  He  has  presumably 
a  little  money  to  start  with, 
and  some  friends  at  his  back  to 
give  him  a  shove.  At  first  all 
goes  well.  The  seasons  are 
favourable,  his  crops  are  good, 
and  the  special  form  of  culture, 
petite  or  grande,  in  which  he  is 
engaged  happens  to  be  booming 
for  the  moment.  But  then, 
perhaps,  a  change  comes  over 
the  spirit  of  his  dreams.  The 
weather  is  against  him,  his  hay 
is  spoilt,  his  potatoes  go  wrong, 
finger-and-toe  begins  to  appear, 
the  strawberries,  on  which  he 
partly  relied,  flood  the  market, 
and  are  hardly  worth  picking, 
and  the  ascending  series  of 
misfortunes  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  "Auld  Robin  Gray" 
envelop  him  in  their  meshes ; 
and  when  the  time  comes  to 
renew  his  buildings,  or  put  up 
more,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  bit  of  capital  to  steady 
the  fluctuations  of  agricultural 
prices,  or  to  tide  over  sickness, 
or  replenish  his  stock,  he  will 
perhaps  find  to  his  dismay  that 
his  fair  -  weather  friends  are 
holding  up  their  umbrellas  too, 
and  that  he  has  no  official 


Jupiter  to  whom  he  can  look 
for  help  when  his  cart-wheel 
gets  stuck  in  the  mire. 

The  weak  point  of  occupying 
ownership  is,  that  it  divorces 
the  landlord's  capital  from  the 
soil,  and  flings  the  small  and 
slenderly  endowed  man  abso- 
lutely on  his  own  resources  to 
meet  the  stress  of  the  times. 
And  another  objection  to  the 
system  of  purchase,  with  the 
aid  of  a  liberal  subvention  from 
the  Treasury,  is,  that  the  sitting 
tenant,  who  has  no  special 
claim,  is  made  a  handsome 
present  by  the  State,  and  that 
others  equally  worthy  of  recog- 
nition are  left  out  in  the  cold. 
This  argument  of  course  does 
not  apply  to  Ireland,  where  the 
improvements  are  made  by  the 
farmer  and  belong  in  equity  to 
him  ;  but  when  land  is  worked 
on  the  English  system  every- 
thing is  done  by  the  landlord, 
and  the  conditions  of  sale  would 
be  much  complicated,  and  if 
the  man  who  happened  to  be 
in  possession  by  lease  or  other- 
wise when  a  Land  Act  was 
passed  were  to  be  crystallised 
in  perpetuity  on  the  soil,  that 
would  be  an  undoubted  griev- 
ance to  others  who  were  shut 
out  of  the  power  of  competing 
for  the  plums  of  ownership,  and 
could  only  get  into  the  sacred 
circle  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
sum  of  money  worked  up  to  a 
fictitious  point  of  value  by  the 
keen  appetite  of  land-hunger, 
and  which  would  seriously 
cripple  the  resources  at  his 
command  for  stocking  and 
working  his  farm.  On  care- 
fully viewing  the  question  from 
all  points  of  view,  I  have  come 
to  the  deliberate  conclusion  that 
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the  best  tiling  for  the  commun- 
ity and  the  individual  alike  is  a 
carefully  graded  series  of  farms, 
big  and  small,  with  well-to-do 
resident  landlords,  benevolently 
superintending  their  tenants, 
and  spending  their  money  freely 
among  them.  We  want,  of 
course,  to  get  all  we  can  out  of 
the  land  without  scourging  or 
exhausting  it ;  but  an  object  of 
hardly  less  importance  is  to 
keep  the  people  there,  and  thus 
raise  up  and  maintain  a  healthy 
and  happy  farming  and  labour- 
ing class,  who  will  fight  our 
battles,  if  need  be,  and  cultivate 
the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of 
war.  And  this  can  only  be 
done  effectually  by  discouraging 
in  every  way  the  absorption  of 
small  holdings  by  large,  and  by 
giving  the  agricultural  labourer 
some  substantial  inducement 
which  will  teach  him  to  regard 
his  occupation  as  a  career.  I 
often  used  to  tell  my  late  friend 
Dr  Smiles  that  he  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion which  keeps  young  fellows 
restless  in  rural  occupations, 
and  makes  them  keen  to  emulate 
the  careers  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cessful men  whose  rise  from 
poverty  to  wealth  is  so  graphi- 
cally described  in  '  Self-Help  ' ; 
and  then  comes  the  modern 
system  of  refined  and  special- 
ised education,  which  tends  to 
breed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
daily  toil,  the  common  round, 
and  the  dull  and  often  depress- 
ing routine  of  farm-work.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  a  less  ex- 
hilarating occupation  than  to 
struggle  into  a  wet  morning 
before  daybreak,  to  feed  cattle 
or  to  pull  turnips  or  to  "  plouter 
about "  in  thick  mud  or  slush, 


to  carry  on  the  varied  details 
of  duty  which  constitute  the 
programme  of  the  agriculturist ; 
and  no  wonder  that  wistful 
eyes  are  sometimes  directed 
towards  the  brightness  and 
bustle  of  the  town,  with  its 
brilliant  lightenings  and  attrac- 
tive shops  and  theatres  and 
music-halls,  and  opportunities 
of  improvement  as  well  as  of 
mere  amusement.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sun  sometimes 
shines  even  in  Scotland,  and 
the  birds  sing  and  the  trees  are 
bursting  into  leaf,  and  there  is 
a  general  sense  of  wellbeing 
and  joie  de  vivre  about  us,  the 
pure  keen  air  nips  the  nose  and 
ears,  or  the  bland  and  genial 
breezes  of  the  summer  day  lap 
the  senses  into  dreamy  forget- 
fulness  of  toil  and  troubles. 
And  the  lot  of  the  country 
worker  has  many  compensa- 
tions. In  my  country,  at  least, 
he  is  well  paid,  as  well  fed  as 
his  master,  and,  thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  county  councillors 
and  sanitary  inspectors,  his 
housing  is  becoming  decent  and 
his  standard  of  comfort  raised 
all  round ;  and  if  there  were  only 
enough  small  holdings  to  enable 
him  to  aspire  to  becoming  a 
farmer  on  a  moderate  scale 
when  he  has  saved  enough 
money  to  make  a  start,  that 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  remedy 
for  the  drifting  of  our  rural 
population  away  from  their 
country  homes.  Some  of  my 
best  tenants  began  life  as  agri- 
cultural labourers,  and  they  are 
successful  because  they  have 
been  brought  up  to  their  busi- 
ness, know  it,  work  at  it  indus- 
triously with  frugality  and 
sobriety,  and  personally  so  as 
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to  avoid  the  crushing  cost  of 
hired  labour  at  present  prices. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  help  people 
of  that  kind,  and  the  landlords 
with  whom  I  am  most  familiar 
are  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  maintaining  these  early 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  agricul- 
tural prosperity,  and  are  begin- 
ning to  see  that  it  is  to  their 
own  as  well  as  to  the  national 
advantage  that  this  class  of 
holdings  should  be  maintained. 
The  main  difficulty  is  the  cost 
of  equipping  and  keeping  up  a 
property  largely  composed  of 
small  farms,  for  the  just  and 
necessary  requirements  of  ten- 
ants oblige  landlords  to  spend 
money  on  their  maintenance 
which  brings  a  bare  return  of 
dividend  on  the  actual  outlay, 
without  leaving  anything  for 
the  value  of  the  land. 

Cattle  -  feeding  is  now,  in 
Aberdeenshire  at  least,  the 
most  profitable  rent  -  raising 
asset,  although  the  exclusion 
of  the  Canadian  stores  has 
given  it  a  heavy  blow  and  sore 
discouragement,  and  to  keep 
this  going,  extensive  byre  ac- 
commodation is  needed,  out  of 
all  apparent  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  the  holding,  and 
certainly  equally  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  resources  of  those 
who  have  to  pay  the  piper, 
even  although  they  have  the 
meagre  satisfaction  of  being 
allowed  to  call  the  tune.  And 
then,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
labourers'  cottages  and  bothies 
must  be  put  up  and  passed  by 
the  sanitary  inspector,  milk- 
houses  must  be  detached  from 
the  "  fire-house,"  and  the  guid- 
wife's  insinuating  appeal  for 
improved  poultry  accommoda- 
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tion  is  hard  to  resist ;  and  when 
the  bill  comes  in  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  laird  ruefully 
shakes  his  head,  and  sometimes 
wonders  whether  the  game  is 
worth  the  candle.  It  is  at  such 
time  that  the  voice  of  the 
tempter  is  heard,  and  the  agent 
whispers  into  his  ear  the  plaus- 
ible suggestion  that  it  would  be 
a  substantial  saving  to  absorb 
these  small  holdings  and  save 
the  expense  of  building  equip- 
ment. In  some  cases  it  may 
really  be  necessary  to  do  so,  for 
the  ordinary  landlord  without 
dry  money  at  his  back  must 
work  his  affairs  on  ordinary 
business  principles,  and  try  to 
show  a  balance  on  the  profit 
side  of  the  ledger  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  But  the  advice  often 
turns  out  to  be  bad  in  the  long- 
run.  When  the  slump  in  agri- 
cultural produce  set  in,  it  be- 
came difficult  to  let  big  farms, 
some  at  a  serious  reduction  of 
rents,  whereas  those  of  small 
size,  which  could  be  worked 
without  hired  labour,  were 
snapped  up  greedily.  It  was, 
therefore,  in  many  cases  clearly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
prietor to  maintain  crofts  and 
small  holdings  ;  but  many  of 
them  do  so  at  serious  pecuniary 
loss,  with  the  laudable  object  of 
keeping  the  people  on  the  land 
as  a  valuable  national  asset. 
In  illustration  of  this,  let  me 
quote  the  evidence  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond  before  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
culture, 1894.  He  spent  £30, 000 
since  1873  in  building  new  and 
repairing  old  cottages.  The 
aggregate  rental  is  £1280  a- 
year.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure works  out  to  about 
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£1472,  leaving  a  dead  loss  of 
nearly  £200.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
experience  was  much  the  same, 
but,  undeterred  by  this  failure 
to  make  both  ends  meet,  he 
recognised  to  the  full  that 
property  had  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights,  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing orders  to  his  factor,  as 
stated  by  Mr  Muirhead  before 
the  Royal  Commission  : — 

"I  have  instructions  from 
Lord  Aberdeen  upon  no  account 
to  reduce  the  number  of  small 
holdings  on  the  Haddo  House 


estate,  but  rather  to  increase 
their  number." 

Mr  Muirhead,  in  his  evi- 
dence, gave  some  interesting 
details  as  to  the  cost  of  equip- 
ping small  farms  with  build- 
ings. 

In  holdings  which  extend 
from  1  to  5  acres  the  buildings 
cost  £218,  and  it  takes  42  years' 
rental  at  17s.  an  acre  to  wipe 
out  the  expenditure. 

On  a  10-acre  holding,  cost  of 
house  and  offices  is  £193,  taking 
23  years'  rental  to  pay  the  cost. 


20-acre  farm  cost    £300,  17  years'  rental  needed. 

50  ..  .,  £517,  12  ii  i, 

100  ,.  „  £705,  8  ii  H 

300  ii  ii  £1574,  6  n  ,, 

500  it  n  £1700,  5  „  „ 


The  Duke  of  Richmond  stated 
that  he  spent  in  improvements 
on  his  Scottish  estates  of  269,290 
acres,  of  which  49,000  are 
arable,  £190,156  since  1860. 
He  always  kept  old  tenants, 
never  advertising  a  farm.  He 
allows  freedom  of  cropping 
according  to  the  laws  of  good 
husbandry,  with  the  stipulation 
that  for  the  last  four  years  the 
land  shall  be  worked  on  the 
four  -  courses'  shift,  and  he 
further,  with  much-appreciated 
generosity,  paid  half  of  such 
new  additional  rates  and  taxes 
as  may  hereafter  be  assessed  on 
the  premises. 

The  reductions  of  rent  allowed 
by  him  in  15  years  amounted 
to  £100,000. 

Mr  Muirhead  gave  evidence 
for  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was 
then  in  Canada,  and  said  that 
the  expenditure  on  buildings 
on  a  gross  rental  of  £40,000 
was  in  1893  £20,000,  in  1892 
£11,000,  in  1894  £8000.  Since 


1872,  £125,000  had  been  spent 
on  agricultural  improvements, 
this  total  being  augmented  to 
£200,000  by  general  expendi- 
ture on  the  mansion-house  and 
grounds.  He  had  also  given 
large  reductions,  and  at  that 
time  there  were  over  100  ap- 
plications for  farms  on  the 
agent's  books. 

I  hope  I  have  carried  my 
readers  with  me  so  far  when 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  landlords  are  not  so 
black  as  they  are  painted, 
but  that  many  of  them  try 
to  do  their  duty,  live  on 
friendly  terms  with  their 
tenants,  take  their  fair  share 
of  public  work,  and  often  make 
serious  sacrifices  in  keeping  up 
their  properties. 

The  best  authorities  say  that 
on  a  well-managed  estate  the 
landlord  should  be  content  if 
he  receives  a  clear  sum  of 
three-fifths  of  the  gross  rental 
of  his  farms,  and  thus  allows 
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two -fifths  to  cover  manage- 
ment, renewals,  taxes,  &c.  ; 
and  if  he  expects  to  pocket 
more  than  this,  he  must  be 
starving  the  estate.  But  if 
he  possesses  many  small  hold- 
ings, involving  a  large  number 
of  buildings,  or  if  his  prede- 
cessor was  poor  and  mean  and 
let  things  run  down,  then  the 
financial  result  may  be  con- 
siderably less  favourable,  and 
he  may  find  himself,  when  he 
frames  his  budget,  to  have  a 
depressingly  small  sum  avail- 
able "pour  ses  menus  plaisirs." 

The  calculation  I  have  quoted 
is  one  made  for  me  by  a  very 
practical  landlord,  and  his  ex- 
perience is  confirmed  by  many 
others,  who  like  himself  are 
groaning  under  the  heavy  and 
sometimes  crushing  expendi- 
ture necessary  to  maintain  a 
landed  property  in  a  high  state 
of  working  efficiency.  I  have 
myself  several  times  spent  more 
on  my  own  estate  than  I  got 
out  of  it ;  and  not  long  ago  I 
read  a  speech  by  a  north- 
country  laird,  who  told  his 
tenants  that  he  would  have 
had  to  live  on  a  pound  a-week, 
had  it  not  been  for  tree-cutting 
and  his  wife's  money  —  this 
being  the  sole  profit  derived 
from  a  good  estate  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year. 

I  could  give  numerous  other 
instances  in  which  lairds  have 
to  scrimp  their  coats  to  suit  the 
meagre  quantity  of  the  cloth 
at  their  disposal ;  but  I  add  one 
more  in  some  detail,  as  it  has 
been  given  me  by  a  very  liberal 
and  progressive  owner  of  land 
in  my  county. 

He   tells  me  that  in   thirty 


years  he  has  spent  close  on 
£45,000  on  buildings  and  im- 
provements on  his  property  of 
9000  acres,  with  the  encourag- 
ing result  that  his  rental  from 
land  has  fallen  £1000  a-year. 
It  is  rather  interesting  to  see 
how  this  sum  is  made  up : — 

New  steadings  built    .        .         .34 
Old  steadings  improved       .         .     52 
New  dwelling-houses   for  farm- 
servants  and  crofters       .         .     30 
Old  dwelling-houses  of  this  class 

improved          .         .         .         .62 
Cattle  -  houses     and      sleeping- 
chambers  built        .         .        .48 
Water-supplies  introduced  .        .31 
Drainage 70 

— and  yet  there  are  people  who 
say  that  landlords  do  not  do 
their  duty. 

It  will  be  observed  that  I 
have  occasionally  used  the 
phrase  good  landlord,  and  we 
have  now  to  inquire  not  into 
the  existence  of  these  rarities 
of  the  generic  species,  for  that 
must  be  admitted,  but  whether 
they  form  a  majority  over  the 
bad,  whose  evil  deeds  run  down 
the  average  of  the  rest.  We 
cannot  deny  the  oppressive  acts 
of  some  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
the  carelessness  of  others,  who 
let  things  slide  into  ruts  of 
comfortless  custom,  which  jolt 
their  tenants  out  of  their  normal 
feelings  of  respect  and  allegi- 
ance. The  proceedings  of  these 
vicious  and  foolish  people  are 
too  often  taken  as  an  indication 
of  the  normal  working  of  the 
agricultural  machine,  and  stump 
orators  and  picturesque  writers, 
and  even  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, vie  with  each  other  in 
denouncing  the  iniquities  of  the 
landlord  class. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
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varied  types  described :  the 
wicked  young  squire  of  the 
melodrama,  who  plays  false  and 
loose  with  the  affections  of 
the  simple  village  maiden,  and 
attains  to  well-merited  retribu- 
tion in  the  fifth  act ;  and  then 
comes  the  easy-going,  whisky- 
drinking,  riding,  and  scatter- 
brained Irish  landlord,  who 
wakes  up  from  his  dreamy  fool's 
paradise  to  find  himself  within 
measurable  distance  of  the 
bankruptcy  court ;  and  rough- 
tongued,  but  soft-hearted  Squire 
Western,  and  the  feudal  knight 
and  laird,  and  gentle  Roger  de 
Coverley,  and  the  fine  old  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  who,  although 
he  feasted  all  the  great,  he  ne'er 
forgot  the  small,  flit  slowly 
across  the  scene,  and  are  hung 
up  in  the  gallery  of  past 
worthies. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  our 
literary  skill  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  describing  what  a  good 
landlord  should  be.  He  ought, 
of  course,  to  live  a  good  deal 
on  his  property,  and  spend  on 
the  spot  some  at  least  of  the 
revenue  which  he  draws  from 
the  land.  We  hear  from  ro- 
mantic writers  and  fervid 
orators  a  good  deal  about  the 
absentee  who  deliberately  goes 
away  from  his  home  and  in- 
structs his  agent  to  extract 
impossible  rents,  which  are 
lavished  in  notorious  living 
abroad  or  elsewhere.  It  is  of 
course  possible,  and  even  prob- 
able, that  such  types  of  human- 
ity exist ;  but  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  one  possessing 
broad  acres  and  a  pleasant 
domain  would  voluntarily  move 
his  household  gods  elsewhere. 
It  is  usually  force  majeure 


which  compels  the  flitting,  and 
agricultural  depression,  or  the 
folly  of  investors  or  youthful 
extravagance,  or  the  death 
duties,  which  brings  about  the 
insufficiency  of  income  which 
is  occasionally  pleaded  by  smart 
young  men  as  their  excuse  for 
a  somewhat  premature  appear- 
ance in  the  bankruptcy  court. 

Nothing  can  be  worse  for  a 
property  than  to  be  run  by 
a  thoroughly  impecunious  land- 
lord, who  is  obliged  to  starve 
his  estate  in  order  to  live 
decently  and  make  some  pro- 
vision for  his  family.  The  law 
of  entail  has  at  all  events  this 
advantage,  that  the  statutory 
provision  is  made  legally  for 
the  widow  and  children,  and  it 
is  not  therefore  necessary  for 
the  proprietors  to  save  in  their 
interest  during  his  lifetime. 
How  much  better  it  is  to  pull 
up  while  there  is  yet  time  to 
save  serious  pecuniary  disaster, 
and  sell  to  some  rich  man  who 
will  spend  his  money  freely, 
and  repair  the  ruin  which 
rapidly  crept  over  the  pro- 
perty under  the  old  regime. 
The  only  drawback  may  be, 
and  sometimes  is,  that  the 
land  may  have  been  bought  on 
purely  commercial  principles, 
and  has  to  be  worked  so  as  to 
provide  a  certain  fixed  dividend 
on  the  capital  outlay.  This 
forms  a  painful  contrast  to  the 
loose  and  easy-going  manage- 
ment of  former  days,  by  no 
means  to  the  advantage  of  the 
present  owner,  around  whom 
none  of  the  halo  of  even  the 
modified  feudality  of  modernity 
is  cast.  In  many  respects  it 
is  better  for  the  hard-up  laird 
to  get  a  good  shooting-tenant 
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who  will  pay  him  a  handsome 
rent  for  a  few  months'  use  of 
the  place,  and  then  the  rightful 
owner  comes  back  with  some 
spare  cash  in  hand,  which  he 
can  spend  usefully  and  pleas- 
antly among  his  "  ain  folk." 

It  is  very  important  that  the 
landlord  should  get  into  direct 
personal  contact  with  his  ten- 
ants, and  the  immense  popu- 
larity of  the  late  Duke  of  Kich- 
mond  was  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  used  to  call  at 
every  farmhouse  on  his  large 
Huntly  estate  once  a-year.  By 
this  I  don't  mean  a  fussing, 
prying,  and  meddlesome  inter- 
ference with  domestic  affairs, 
or  priggish  advice  administered 
in  divided  doses  by  well-mean- 
ing but  misguided  females, 
whose  efforts  to  do  what  they 
consider  their  duty  is  not  always 
appreciated  by  the  victims. 

Spasmodic  and  sporadic  dis- 
plays of  cordiality  at  election 
times,  or  when  the  cult  of  the 
Primrose  agitates  the  public 
mind,  take  in  nobody,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good  to  the 
causes  which  they  are  supposed 
to  sustain.  I  remember  how  a 
highly  placed  lady,  who  was 
not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
freely  with  her  tenants  at 
ordinary  times,  made  a  canvass- 
ing tour  among  them  during 
an  election  contest  with  rather 
chilling  results.  Many  of  them 
hardly  knew  her  by  sight,  and 
one  old  woman  remarked,  when 
she  bounced  into  the  kitchen, 
"And  who  may  you  be?  I'm 
thinking  you'll  be  the  new 
female  teacher." 

But  a  friendly  call  is  much 
appreciated, — not  to  talk  busi- 
ness, for  that  should  be  care- 


fully avoided  on  these  occasions, 
but  what  they  like  is  a  good 
square  crack,  de  omnibus  rebtis, 
to  hear  what  is  going  on  gen- 
erally and  particularly,  what 
members  of  the  family  are 
doing,  and  to  exchange  bits 
of  mutual  gossip.  No  higher 
compliment  can  be  paid  to  any 
one  in  the  North  than  to  be 
called  a  "good  newser." 

Game  is  sometimes  a  ticklish 
question,  and  the  professional 
zeal  of  keepers  is  apt  to  en- 
courage friction.  My  experi- 
ence is  that  farmers  do  not 
object  to  the  ordinary  feroe 
naturce,  and  are  pleased,  and 
even  proud,  that  their  land- 
lords should  get  good  sport. 
But  what  they  do  not  like  are 
the  vast  hordes  of  artificially 
reared  birds,  which  literally 
flood  their  land,  eating  and 
trampling  down  their  crops, 
and  being  sent  off  to  the 
poulterers  for  sale  after  the 
gigantic  holocausts  of  slaughter 
which  modern  smart  people 
dignify  by  the  name  of  sport. 
But  if  you  are  determined  to 
work  your  shooting  in  this 
way,  distribute  your  game 
freely,  and  you  will  find  your 
tenants  to  be  your  best  keepers : 
a  good  friend  and  neighbour  of 
mine  acts  on  this  principle,  and 
distributes  every  brace  of  fur 
and  feather,  and  in  the  whole 
county  of  Aberdeen  no  one 
shows  better  sport  or  arranges 
his  sporting  affairs  with  more 
practised  skill. 

The  model  laird,  then,  should 
know  all  his  tenants  by  head- 
mark  and  by  name,  should  be 
able  to  talk  intelligently  to 
them  about  their  affairs.  If 
he  is  not  in  Parliament,  or  has 
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urgent  business  taking  him 
much  from  home,  he  should 
assume  an  active  part  in  local 
matters,  and  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  getting  a  seat  on 
school  boards  and  parish  or 
county  councils,  where  he  can 
sit  alongside  farmers  and  clergy 
of  varied  denominations  in  only 
rarely  interrupted  accord  and 
concord. 

No  part  of  the  stock  denun- 
ciation of  the  stump  orator  and 
picturesque  journalist  is  more 
exaggerated  than  the  oft -re- 
peated assertion  that  the  ordin- 
ary conventional  landlord  is 
not  only  greedy  and  luxurious, 
but  idle  as  well,  and  does  not 
even  make  a  reasonable  attempt 
to  live  up  to  the  responsibilities 
of  his  position.  From  ample 
knowledge  and  experience  I 
can  confidently  state  that  the 
exact  contrary  is  usually  the 
case,  that  he  is  often  a  culti- 
vated, well-read  man,  interested 
in  natural  history,  antiquities, 
and  various  intellectual  pur- 
suits, frequently  an  ardent 
agriculturist,  managing  his  own 
affairs,  and  helping  to  manage 
other  peoples'  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  public  and  par- 
ochial affairs,  and  working  as 
hard  on  boards  and  commit- 
tees as  though  he  was  paid  a 
handsome  salary  for  doing  so. 

I  can  only  speak  with  real 
knowledge  of  Scotland ;  but 
we  have  only  got  to  look  inside 
every  part  of  it  to  find  country 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  have 
served  by  land  or  by  sea,  or  in 
various  public  capacities,  scorn- 
ing delights  and  passing  labori- 
ous days,  in  order  to  live  up  to 
the  standard  of  duty  which 
they  have  raised  high  as  the 


animating    principle    of    their 
lives'  career. 

Then  his  purse,  even  if  it  be 
not  a  very  full  one,  should  be 
open    to    cases    of    real    merit 
where    help    is     needed ;    and 
when  times  are  bad,  he  should 
be  ready  to  take  an  ounce  or 
two    less    than    his    pound    of 
flesh,  and  ease  off  the  situation 
a  little  on  rent-day,  not  by  an 
indiscriminate    all-over    reduc- 
tion,   that    is    never    so   much 
appreciated   as    a    careful   and 
skilful  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case, 
and  the  quantity  of  relief  ac- 
cording to  individual  necessity. 
His  services   should  always  be 
at  local  disposal,  to  occupy  the 
chair   at   social    gatherings,   to 
open  bazaars  and  flower-shows, 
to  throw  open  his  grounds  for 
social  purposes,   and  to  enter- 
tain his  tenants  and  the  school 
children  in  an  easy  and  genial 
way.    And  the  Lady  Bountifuls 
of  the  family  should  be  ready 
with  their   aid  and  sympathy 
when    sickness  or  suffering   or 
distress  of  any  kind  invite  their 
sympathetic  attention  ;    and  it 
is  good  policy  for  them  to  resist 
the     passionate     zeal     of    the 
British   Haus   Frau  for  petty 
economies,  and  the  temptation 
to    save   a  few  coppers  whilst 
wasting  some  valuable  time  at 
the  Co-operative  Stores.    Noth- 
ing   annoys   the    general   mer- 
chant  more   than   to    see    the 
custom  which  should  have  been 
his,  going  to  swell  the  bloated 
dividends     of     these     gigantic 
establishments     in     the    Hay- 
market    and    Victoria    Street, 
and   to   watch   regretfully   his 
proprietor  following  the  penuri- 
ous example  of  wealthy  capit- 
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alists  from  the  South,  who  are 
principally  responsible  for  this 
unpopular  custom. 

When  estate  business  has  to 
be  done,  it  should  be  set  about 
formally,  by  appointment,  and 
in  company  with  the  factor. 
Some  landlords  do  all  their 
work  themselves,  and  in  this 
way  get,  of  course,  a  minute 
insight  into  the  affairs  of  their 
tenants,  which  must  be  useful 
as  well  as  interesting.  But 
every  man  has  not  the  time  or 
the  knowledge  to  do  this,  and 
recourse  must  therefore  be  had 
to  that  well  -  abused  body  of 
men,  so  often  denounced  on 
platforms  and  in  the  local 
press  as  "Lawyer  Factors." 
Now,  some  of  these  gentlemen 
deserve  all  that  they  get ;  and 
much  friction  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  caused  by  their 
peculiar  methods  of  transacting 
business.  For,  more  especially 
in  the  larger  offices,  the  custom 
occasionally  prevails  of  paying 
no  personal  attention  to  local 
conditions,  nor  making  careful 
inspection  of  the  agricultural 
subjects  with  which  they  have 
to  deal,  but  firing  off  from  the 
sweet  security  of  their  office 
fierce  or  formal  letters  of  in- 
struction or  of  warning,  framed 
in  the  most  precise  legal  phrase- 
ology. Such  cases  are,  I  hope 
and  I  believe,  exceptional,  and 
my  own  experience  is  that 
these  long  -  suffering  folk  are 
really  useful  and  reliable  people, 
thoroughly  up  to  their  work, 
frequently  practical  agricul- 
turists, and  entitled  to  receive 
and  retain  the  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  they  work. 
Everything  should  be  done  by 
consultation  between  the  land- 


lord and  factor,  after  the  tenant 
has  laid  his  case  carefully  and 
fairly  before  both,  and  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  laid  down  a  sound 
principle  when  he  said,  "  Noth- 
ing is  done  on  the  estate  with- 
out my  express  sanction." 

We  have  now  summed  up  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  our  clients 
as  fairly  as  we  can,  and  must 
wait  for  the  decision  of  the  jury. 
We  may  claim  a  verdict  on  the 
social  side  of  our  case,  for  we 
have  pointed  out  how  a  good 
landlord  can  be  a  pivot  of  light, 
of  leading,  round  which  revolves 
with  easy  freedom  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  his  locality,  and 
we  have  only  to  contrast  the 
dull  dead  dreariness  of  an  estate 
minus  a  resident  proprietor 
with  one  where  the  laird  makes 
himself  felt  in  every  corner, 
employing  labour,  diffusing  an 
interest  in  public  affairs,  and 
introducing  elements  of  civilisa- 
tion and  those  touches  of  neigh- 
bourly and  friendly  nature 
which  make  all  classes  akin. 
And  if  we  have  doubt  as  to 
the  popularity  of  landlordism, 
we  have  only  to  turn  to  any 
local  paper,  more  especially  in 
the  North,  and  see  how  keenly 
the  tenants  sympathise  with 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the 
laird,  and  the  pride  they  take 
in  his  position  and  progress. 
The  wedding  of  a  daughter, 
the  return  of  a  son  from  the 
war,  every  social  occasion,  is 
punctuated  by  expressions  of 
goodwill  and  devotion,  expressed 
perhaps  sometimes  with  an  ex- 
cess of  exuberant  loyalty,  but 
all  tending  to  show  the  cordial 
relations  subsisting  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  agricultural 
bargain. 
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All  this,  however,  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  justify  our  con- 
tention that,  taken  all  over,  the 
British  system  of  land-tenure, 
if  susceptible  of  improvement, 
is  best  adapted  for  the  comfort 
and  true  happiness  of  its  people. 
What  must  be  shown  further 
is,  that  it  is  also  best  adapted 
for  their  needs,  that  it  produces 
most  from  the  soil,  and  best 
enables  us  to  withstand  the 
strain  and  anxiety  of  modern 
competition. 

But  first  let  us  pause  for  a 
moment  to  inquire  whether 
agriculture  is  really  in  the 
parlous  state  described  by  some 
authorities. 

Mr  Chaplin,  who  is  so  well 
known  and  so  much  appreciated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  tells 
us  that  everything  is  rotten  in 
Denmark,  and  that  if  things 
continue  to  go  on  as  they  are 
going,  two-thirds  of  the  land 
of  that  country  must  soon  go 
out  of  cultivation.  We  hear 
that  40,000  American  farmers 
have  gone  to  Canada  within 
the  last  nine  months  to  open 
up  her  virgin  soil,  and  if  this 
industrial  emigration  continues 
on  the  same  scale,  bad  times 
are  undoubtedly  in  store  for  the 
wheat-growing  farmer.  But 
although  there  are  undoubtedly 
a  certain  number  of  derelict 
acres  in  Essex,  and  although 
the  landlords,  hard  hit  by  the 
bad  times,  have  too  often  been 
unable  to  keep  up  buildings 
and  spend  the  money  necessary 
to  help  their  tenants,  an  occa- 
sional gleam  of  sunshine  has 
pierced  the  thick  gloom  of  de- 
pression even  there,  for  a  little 
colony  of  Scotsmen  dumped 
themselves  down  among  their 


Southern  brethren,  and  almost 
scandalised  them  by  the  way 
in  which  they  took  off  their 
coats  and  worked  like  day- 
labourers,  with  the  result  that 
they  made  a  decent  living, 
whilst  their  more  refined  neigh- 
bours drifted  one  by  one  into 
the  bankruptcy  court.  But  that 
is  the  Scottish  farmer's  way, 
at  least  up  in  the  North.  For 
my  experience  is,  that  if  a  man 
is  sober  and  capable,  knows  his 
work  and  does  it,  is  well  housed, 
moderately  rented,  and  can 
carry  on  his  business  without 
much  hired  labour,  he  can  live 
comfortably,  fulfil  his  pecuni- 
ary obligations  punctually,  and 
have  a  little  over  for  immedi- 
ate enjoyment  or  for  a  rainy 
day.  And  I  am  sure  that  every 
one  whose  memory  can  run 
back  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
will  join  me  in  watching  with 
pleasure,  but  with  some  surprise, 
the  notable  rise  in  the  standard 
of  living  among  the  agricultural 
population.  They  are  better 
dressed,  their  children  are  com- 
fortably and  even  smartly  got 
up,  they  feed  better,  substantial 
furniture  is  to  be  found  in  the 
"room,"  respectability  is  en- 
sured by  the  possession  of  a 
gig,  and  there  seems  always  to 
be  a  trifle  of  cash  in  hand  for  a 
concert  or  a  dance.  How  they 
manage  it  I  don't  know,  for 
prices  are  low,  wages  are  high, 
seasons  are  contrary,  and  every- 
thing sometimes  seems  to  be 
against  them.  But  thrift  and 
skill  and  business  capacity  work 
in  their  favour,  and  they  recog- 
nise the  two  significant  facts 
that  nothing  pays  so  ill  as  bad 
farming,  and  that  the  agricul- 
turist can  only  hold  his  own 
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by  trying  as  hard  as  he  can  for 
the  best  quality  and  for  that 
alone.  The  English  farmer  is 
fatally  handicapped  by  his 
heavy  soil,  which  will  grow 
that  unprofitable  commodity 
known  as  wheat,  and  cannot 
readily  be  directed  to  other 
purposes ;  whereas  we  in  the 
North  have  light  sharp  soil, 
producing  good  crops  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  potatoes,  and 
turnips,  and  cattle,  and  the 
lighter  fruits  which  defy  foreign 
competition  and  bring  in  good 
returns.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  with  a  better 
system  of  land  -  tenure  much 
more  could  be  got  out  of  the 
land.  No  doubt  something 
extra  could  be  obtained  by 
forcing  and  pushing  cultivation ; 
but  that  could  only  be  done  by 
putting  a  great  deal  more  in, 
and  good  economic  authorities 
have  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
the  enhanced  expense  would 
not  eat  up  the  profit,  and 
whether  the  game  would  there- 
fore be  worth  the  candle.  Mr 
Mechi  grew  wheat  at  Tiptree 
continuously  for  many  years, 
and  said  that  it  paid  him  to  do 
so,  but  neither  his  agricultural 
returns  nor  his  magic  strop 
saved  him  from  financial  disas- 
ter ;  and  our  belief  is,  that  we 
are  extracting  as  much  from 
the  land  in  a  general  way  as 
it  will  bear,  and  that  its  "in- 
herent capabilities  "  might  re- 
sent a  further  strain  being  put 
upon  them.  For  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law  of  nature  that 
stimulation  is  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  depression. 

I  admit  that  small  farmers 
might  do  more  in  the  way  of 
small  culture,  and  pick  up  odds 


and  ends  of  profit  which  would 
materially  help  rent-day.  Of 
course  we  can't  expect  them  to 
compete  seriously  with  the 
French,  whose  climate  and 
general  conditions  of  land- 
tenure  and  cheap  transit  enable 
them  to  dump  down  here  far 
more  farmyard  and  market 
produce  than  we  can  ever  hope 
to  do  ourselves.  But  although 
big  poultry-farms  have  seldom 
or  ever  been  successful,  care 
and  knowledge  will  enable  the 
guidwife  to  make  a  very  tidy 
little  revenue  out  of  her  60  or 
70  hens,  which  pick  about  the 
place,  get  their  two  warm 
meals  a-day  regularly,  and  re- 
spond by  a  grateful  weekly 
output  of  eggs,  which  the  mer- 
chant eagerly  absorbs.  Pigs, 
too,  generally  pay  well,  and 
much  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  butter,  which  is  often 
rank  and  uneatable,  even  when 
people  have  been  carefully 
taught  how  to  make  it. 

If  we  now  turn  to  statistics 
we  will  find  that  my  conclusion 
is  right,  and  that  we  top  our 
opponents  in  quantity  as  well 
as  in  quality.  On  our  referring 
to  the  agricultural  returns 
obligingly  furnished  me  by 
Major  Craigie,  I  find  it  stated 
that  "  in  the  countries  where 
an  estimate  or  yield  per  acre 
is  forthcoming  for  1900,  the 
United  Kingdom  wheat  crop  of 
28£  bushels,  under  average  as 
it  was,  stands  above  any  other 
yet  reported  to  this  Depart- 
ment. In  barley,  the  mean 
yield  per  acre  of  34  bushels  in 
the  United  Kingdom  also  very 
largely  exceeds  the  average 
elsewhere,  except  in  Holland, 
where  42  bushels  is  reported, 
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and  in  Belgium,  where  the 
average  exceeds  39  bushels — 
two  countries,  however,  in 
which  this  crop  is  grown  only 
to  an  insignificant  extent.  In 
oats,  the  same  two  minor  States 
give  an  official  estimate  of 
average  yield,  in  the  one  case 
slightly  under  and  in  the  other 
slightly  over  47  bushels,  which 
exceeds  that  of  this  country  by 
7  bushels  to  the  acre.  But 
the  Canadian  and  German 
average  yields  of  oats  are  4 
bushels  and  8  bushels  respect- 
ively lower  than  the  British, 
while  in  Hungary  and  the 
United  States  the  produce  of 
this  cereal  is  given  as  27 
bushels  per  acre,  as  against  40 
here. 

"  In  cattle,  the  increase  in 
the  United  Kingdom  has  to  be 
compared  with  a  slight  increase 
in  France,  a  distinct  decline  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  re- 
grettable loss  in  the  records  of 
Australasia  and  of  the  Cape, 
under  conditions  of  climate  and 
other  disturbances  which  are 
easily  recognised.  As  regards 
sheep,  from  1895  to  1899,  the 
increase  in  our  own  Hocks  and 
the  Australasian  and  African 
reductions  are  again  apparent, 
while  in  France  the  totals  are 


stationary,  and  in  America, 
where  a  decline  was  recorded 
up  to  1896,  a  distinct  recovery 
in  numbers  has  been  reported 
in  the  last  three  years." 

Let  us  therefore  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  disregard  the  dismal 
wail  of  Cassandra.  Almost 
every  existing  institution  has 
been  doomed  to  ruin  over  and 
over  again,  if  we  believe  the 
prophets ;  but  when  the  wave 
of  depression  has  spent  itself, 
drowned  industries  come  up 
again  smiling,  none  the  worse 
for  their  ducking,  but  perhaps 
even  the  better  for  their  brac- 
ing immersion  in  the  waters  of 
adversity.  For  they  may  have 
been  taught  the  lesson  how  to 
hold  their  own  against  their 
rivals,  and  have  learned  that 
they  must  drop  their  insular 
conservatism,  and  adapt  their 
goods  to  fashion  and  the  wants 
and  specialities  of  their  cus- 
tomers, and,  most  important  of 
all,  see  to  it  that  their  plant  and 
appliances  are  thoroughly  up 
to  date,  and  that  scientific 
education  and  technical  train- 
ing do  not  fall  behind ;  and, 
working  on  these  lines  too,  we 
have  no  fear  that  agriculture 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  her 
own. 
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THE    WOOING    OF    A    SERIOUS     MAN. 


THE  story  I  am  about  to 
tell  is  true  in  the  main  facts  of 
it.  One  day,  in  looking  over 
some  portraits  of  departed 
worthies,  I  lingered  over  that 
of  an  old  Highland  minister, 
who  may  be  written  of  as  Mr 
Duncan  M'Coll;  and  as  I 
studied  the  grave  careworn 
face,  furrowed  by  many 
wrinkles,  the  story  of  his  life 
was  told  to  me  by  one  who 
knew  it.  I  was  struck  by  a 
certain  incongruity  between 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  tale 
and  the  oft-repeated  assertion 
that  the  character  of  its  hero 
was  singularly  and  notably 
"  serious."  Perhaps  one  is  apt 
to  forget  that  the  flowers  of 
romance  grow  not  always  in 
smooth  gardens,  but  sometimes 
— like  rare  plants — in  rocky 
ground,  and  at  a  high  altitude. 
As  the  story  concerns  one  of 
the  Gaelic  people,  and  was 
told  to  me  in  the  Gaelic  way, 
I  have  not  attempted  to  strip 
it  of  the  Gaelic  flavour. 

Mr  Duncan  M'Coll  was 
from  his  boyhood  of  a  nota- 
bly serious  disposition.  When 
others  were  at  play,  he  would 
be  at  work.  There  was  in  him 
neither  foolishness  nor  idleness, 
and  when  it  began  to  be  said 
in  his  native  place  that  he  had 
set  his  heart  on  the  ministry, 
the  people  of  Rhu  Rannoch 
agreed  that  he  had  been  like 
no  less  than  that  from  his 
young  childhood.  His  mother, 
Elspet  M'Coll,  was  a  widow; 
but  as  she  had  another  son, 


there  was  no  reason  why  Dun- 
can should  not  go  to  college, 
provided  he  was  able  to  sup- 
port himself  there,  which,  in- 
deed, he  was  not  backward  to 
attempt.  The  minister  who 
was  then  in  Rhu  Rannoch  gave 
him  great  encouragement,  and 
told  his  mother  that,  if  he  were 
not  greatly  mistaken,  her  son 
would  come  to  be  a  namely 
man.  Now,  of  serious  and 
namely  men  there  was  at  the 
time  great  need,  for  the  Church 
was  distracted  by  enemies  with- 
out and  within,  and  there  were 
few  in  her  that  kept  the  lamp 
of  the  truth  burning  —  most 
being  sunk  in  a  dreary  Moder- 
atism,  overcome  by  the  love  of 
ease  and  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity. There  was  no  likeli- 
hood that  Mr  M'Coll  should 
ever  be  of  this  party.  When 
the  right  time  came  he  left 
Rhu  Rannoch  for  college,  set- 
ting out  one  good  dry  autumn 
morning,  his  clothes  tied  in  a 
bundle  on  his  back,  and  his 
brother  Rory  keeping  company 
with  him  for  the  first  few  miles 
of  the  way.  He  was  tall  and 
powerful,  even  at  that  time, 
and  on  the  first  day  made  such 
good  speed  that  before  dusk  he 
had  put  near  seventy  miles  be- 
tween himself  and  his  native 
place,  and  he  slept  that  night 
in  the  hollow  of  a  hill  above 
Glenmoira,  with  no  more  for  a 
pillow  than  the  bundle  he  took 
from  his  back. 

At  college  Mr  M'Coll  showed 
himself  as  powerful  in  mind  as 
in  body,  so  that  he  soon  made 
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himself  a  reputation.  He  was 
the  most  serious  student  of  his 
time,  giving  himself  to  no  such 
follies  or  distractions  as  did  the 
other  youths,  and  when  he  won 
honours  in  the  different  classes 
he  took  them  very  modestly, 
seeming  to  set  no  undue  store  by 
them,  and  never  so  much  as  men- 
tioning them  in  Rhu  Rannoch. 
During  the  summer  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  working  at  the 
fishing  with  his  brother  Rory, 
and  each  winter  he  returned 
again  to  college,  and  every 
year  he  seemed  to  grow  wiser 
and  more  thoughtful,  and  there 
was  always  something  about 
him  that  seemed  to  set  him 
apart  from  others  as  one  who 
had  a  high  calling.  As  he 
grew  more  able  in  mind,  so  he 
seemed  each  year  to  become 
more  powerful  in  body,  until 
there  was  not  a  man  in  all 
Rhu  Rannoch  to  equal  him  for 
strength,  or  one  who  had  so 
remarkable  an  appearance.  He 
was  greatly  thought  of  in  the 
place,  yet  such  was  his  disposi- 
tion that  when  the  young 
lassies  smiled  kindly  upon  him, 
he  did  not  so  much  as  observe 
it,  his  mind  being  continually 
set  on  more  important  matters. 
Time  went  on  until  Mr 
M'Coll  had  been  eight  years 
at  his  studies,  and  just  as  his 
course  in  Divinity  was  about 
to  come  to  an  end,  M'Kenzie 
of  Aranmore  came  one  day  to 
the  Principal  of  the  college 
and  asked  whether  he  knew 
of  any  one  amo^g  the  students 
who  would  make  a  likely  tutor 
for  his  two  young  sons.  "  Have 
you,"  said  he,  "a  man  who  has 
some  weight  and  authority  as 
well  as  learning?  I  should 
wish  a  sound  orthodox  sensible 


man,  and,  above  all  things,  a 
serious  man,  for  I  abhor  the 
lightness  and  frivolity  of  the 
present-day  youth,  and  I  could 
wish  there  was  less  of  it  in 
my  own  family." 

The  aged  Principal  con- 
sidered for  a  few  moments. 
"The  man  you  want,"  said  he 
then,  "is  Duncan  M'Coll.  I 
will  send  for  him,  that  you 
may  see  him  for  yourself,  and 
if  you  get  him  for  your  tutor, 
you  will  get  a  good  man." 

He  sent  for  Duncan,  and 
when  he  came  it  passed  through 
the  Principal's  mind  that  he 
had  never  before  seen  two  men 
together  of  so  fine  an  appear- 
ance. The  notable  looks  of 
Aranmore  were  well  known, 
for  it  was  a  sight  to  see  him 
every  year  at  the  Assembly, 
sitting  not  far  from  the  Mod- 
erator ;  his  large  frame  bent 
forward  a  little,  his  hair  white 
and  thick,  his  eyes  glowering 
or  gleaming  from  under  his 
brows,  according  as  he  was 
pleased  or  displeased.  Mr 
M'Coll  was  at  this  time  in 
the  prime  of  his  youth ;  his 
hair  was  of  a  ruddy  brown, 
his  brow  massive,  his  eyes 
changeful  in  expression  as  a 
woman's,  and  yet  full  of  a  fire 
and  sternness  that  were  most 
manly.  The  Principal  marked 
that  the  height  of  the  two 
men  was  equal,  and  that  the 
eyes  of  the  one  were  on  a  level 
with  the  eyes  of  the  other.  "It 
was  not  my  intention  to  teach," 
Duncan  said,  after  Aranmore 
had  spoken;  "it  is  my  wish 
to  begin  my  work  in  the 
ministry  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible, — and  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  Mr  M'Kenzie 
with  a  hesitation  that  was 
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Unusual  with  him,  "  I  am 
much  drawn  to  your  proposal." 
Aranmore  bent  his  grey  brows 
upon  him.  "  St  Paul,"  he 
said,  in  his  harsh  voice,  that 
was  like  the  grating  of  a 
saw — "St  Paul  went  for  three 
years  into  Arabia  before  he 
began  to  preach.  It  might 
not  be  unbecoming  for  you 
to  hold  back  for  a  few 
months."  Mr  M'Coll  stood 
still,  considering.  "  I  will 
come,"  he  said  in  a  few 
moments,  and  they  shook 
hands,  and  there  was  never 
a  word  of  terms  or  anything 
else  between  them  at  that 
time.  When  Aranmore  had 
gone  the  Principal  looked  after 
him  musingly.  "Duncan,"  he 
said  to  the  young  man,  for 
whom  he  had  particular  regard, 
"that  is  a  great  man,  and  a 
great  churchman,  and  a  great 
tyrant,  and  I  will  give  you 
one  piece  of  advice  about  him, 
for  he  will  be  either  a  powerful 
friend  or  a  bad  enemy  to  you. 
Don't  oppose  him,  Duncan,  if 
you  can  help  it.  'Bow  to  the 
log,'  as  the  old  saying  has  it. 
In  anything  that  does  not 
touch  the  conscience,  'Bow  to 
the  log.' " 

When  he  came  to  reflect  on 
the  thing,  Mr  M'Coll  could 
hardly  understand  how  he  had 
consented  to  go  to  Isle  Aran- 
more. He  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  differently,  and 
he  had  now  to  alter  them  and 
make  others,  and  he  had  no 
desire  for  teaching,  but  was 
.eager  to  begin  the  work  on 
which  his  heart  had  been  so 
long  set.  He  seemed  to  have 
been  suddenly  moved  by  an 
impulse,  as  he  never  remem- 
bered to  have  been  before, 


and  he  thought  of  the  thing 
a  good  deal,  for  it  struck  him 
as  remarkable.  A  ship  sailed 
to  Isle  Aranmore  once  a-month, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  going  by  the  next  one.  He 
had  never  been  to  the  island 
before,  although  it  lay  out  in 
the  Atlantic  only  about  thirty- 
five  miles  distant  from  his  own 
home  in  Rhu  Bannoch,  and  he 
had  often  seen  the  hills  of  it 
against  the  horizon  on  clear 
days.  The  weather  was  some- 
what stormy  at  the  beginning, 
but  it  calmed  down  on  the  last 
day  of  the  voyage,  and  Duncan 
had  a  good  view  of  the  island 
as  the  vessel  came  near  it.  It 
was  evening,  but  the  light  was 
good,  and  he  stood  for  some 
time  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
ship  admiring  the  fine  wild 
coast.  Presently  his  mind 
turned  to  what  had  been 
puzzling  him.  "  Surely  God 
knows  what  took  me  here,"  he 
said  aloud,  "for  I  do  not."  He 
was  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  one  near  him,  and  he  was 
surprised  when  some  one  spoke 
from  behind,  saying,  "  Are  you 
going  to  Isle  Aranmore?" 
Mr  M'Coll  looked  round  and 
saw  a  young  gentlewoman  he 
had  observed  more  than  once 
since  he  came  on  board  the 
vessel.  She  had  a  fair  pale 
face,  and  there  was  something 
in  it  and  in  her  voice  that 
seemed  familiar  to  him,  though 
he  did  not  know  how  that  could 
be.  Her  hair  was  the  colour  of 
bright  gold,  and  she  wore  a 
small  thin  chain  of  gold  about 
her  neck,  and  had  the  air  and 
appearance  of  a  great  lady. 
Mr  M'Coll  took  note  of  all  this, 
though  he  had  never  been  used 
to  observe  such  things.  "lam 
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going  to  Isle  Araiimore,"  lie 
answered  her.  "  What  are  you 
going  to  do  there  ? "  said  the 
young  girl,  looking  at  him 
very  straight,  and  speaking 
as  though  she  had  the  right  to 
put  any  questions  she  pleased. 
"I  am  going  to  teach  Aran- 
more's  two  sous,"  said  Duncan. 
"  Then  how  did  I  hear  you  say 
that  you  did  not  know  why 
you  came  ? "  said  the  young 
gentlewoman.  It  was  not  usual 
that  a  stranger  should  put  such 
questions,  but  it  did  not  seem 
strange  to  Mr  M'Coll  at  the 
time;  and  neither  did  he  feel 
it  so,  when  he  began  to  speak 
to  her  more  easily  than  he  had 
ever  spoken  to  a  woman  be- 
fore, telling  her  how  he  had 
not  wished  for  such  a  thing, 
and  how  he  seemed  to  himself 
to  have  consented  to  it  against 
his  will.  "  Perhaps  you  were 
afraid  of  Aranmore,"  said  the 
girl ;  "  many  people  are  afraid 
of  him."  "I  am  not  afraid  of 
Aranmore,"  Duncan  answered 
to  that;  "why  should  I  be 
afraid  of  any  one  except  my 
Maker?"  The  girl  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  then 
out  on  the  sea.  "I  do  not 
think,"  she  said,  as  if  musing 
to  herself,  "  that  I  am  afraid  of 
God."  After  a  little  she  turned 
and  held  out  a  small  white  hand 
in  a  friendly  way.  "  I  am  Aran- 
more's  daughter,  Mr  M'Coll," 
she  Said. 

Mr  ]VT'Col]  had  not  been  long 
in  Isle  Aranmo-re  before  he  dis- 
covered the  truti?  of  what  the 
Principal  had  said  to  him. 
Aranmore  was  without  doubt 
a  great  man  and  .a  great 
churchman,  but  above  ^U  ne 
was  a  great  tyrant.  In  air  the 
island  his  word  must  be  la"w 


and  his  will  must  be  obeyed, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  that 
dared  to  oppose  him.  If  he 
once  said  a  thing,  it  was  of  no 
use  to  appeal  to  him  or  to  ex- 
pect that  he  might  be  moved. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  appeal 
to  the  hard  rock,  and  many  a 
man  found  that  out  to  his  cost. 
Had  he  not  been  on  the  whole 
a  good  and  just  landlord,  the 
people  of  Isle  Aranmore  would 
have  been  badly  off  indeed. 
In  his  own  household  Mr 
M'Kenzie's  rule  was  no  less 
complete.  His  wife  had  been 
dead  many  years,  so  that  there 
was  no  one  to  share  it  with 
him  or  to  soften  it.  His  two 
young  sons  were  afraid  of  him, 
and  in  their  hearts  at  war  with 
him,  and  as  they  could  get 
none  of  their  own  way  openly, 
were  minded  to  take  it  secretly. 
Mr  M'Coll  got  cold  looks  and 
forced  courtesy  from  them  at 
the  first ;  but  before  long  things 
were  changed,  and  there  was 
not  a  hero  in  the  world  they 
would  compare  with  him. 
Such  feats  of  strength  he  could 
do  as  they  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  he  had  such  fearless- 
ness on  sea  or  land  as  they 
had  never  known  the  equal  of. 
They  were  young  foolish  boys, 
and  being  so  strictly  brought 
up  had  no  liking  for  serious 
things;  but  Mr  M'Coll  might 
be  as  serious  as  he  pleased,  and 
they  thought  none  the  worse  of 
him.  And  in  this  respect  he 
was  the  same  in  Isle  Aranmore 
as  he  had  been  in  college,  work- 
ing early  and  late  at  his  books, 
and  on  Sabbath  evenings 
preaching  to  the  people  with 
extraordinary  power  and  accept- 
ance. There  was  no  minister 
in  this  part  of  the  island  at  the 
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time,  for  Aranmore  and  the 
session  could  not  agree  on  one 
that  would  please  them.  Aran- 
more was  against  the  Patronage 
Act,  which  gave  to  the  land- 
lord the  power  of  choosing  the 
minister,  and  this  being  so,  he 
would  never  use  his  own  right 
as  heritor,  but  sat  in  the  session 
and  voted  with  the  other  elders. 
Yet  often  the  people  could  not 
but  wish  that  he  had  kept  to 
the  old  way,  bad  as  it  was,  for 
in  the  session  everything  must 
be  done  according  to  his  will, 
and  no  one  dared  to  go  against 
him.  The  people  had  the 
appearance  of  freedom  in  their 
choice  without  the  reality,  for 
as  soon  as  they  were  satisfied 
with  a  minister  and  wished  to 
call  him,  Aranmore  would  come 
down  from  Edinburgh  or  Lon- 
don or  wherever  he  would  be, 
and  there  would  be  a  session 
meeting,  and  he  would  overturn 
the  whole  thing,  and  the  elders 
would  be  full  of  bitterness,  and 
one  would  blame  the  other  for 
something  done  wrongly,  and 
yet  none  of  them  had  the  cour- 
age to  defy  Aranmore.  So  it 
came  about  that  the  church 
was  vacant  during  this  summer, 
and,  as  I  said,  Duncan  preached; 
and  although  Aranmore  said 
little,  he  was  highly  pleased, 
and  did  not  interfere  with  the 
tutor  in  any  way,  which  was 
the  method  he  had  of  showing 
his  regard. 

There  was  one,  however,  in 
the  Great  House  who  did  not 
seem  pleased  with  Mr  Duncan 
M'Coll,  and  that  was  Margaret 
— Aranmore's  daughter.  Al- 
though she  had  spoken  to  him 
with  so  much  kindness  on  the 
ship,  she  showed  him  no  more 
favour,  but  from  that  day  be- 


haved herself  towards  him  with 
great  coldness  and  pride.  And 
if  she  was  cold  to  Mr  Duncan, 
Mr  Duncan  was  no  less  cold  to 
her,  for  he  found  to  his  concern 
that  her  fair  proud  face  came 
between  him  and  everything  he 
did,  disturbing  all  his  thoughts 
and  studies,  and  even  his  sleep. 
This  troubled  him  greatly,  and 
he  set  himself  to  prevent  it, 
giving  himself  little  time  for 
rest  and  thought,  and  working 
early  and  late,  so  that  he  might 
fill  his  mind  with  more  profit- 
able images.  At  last  things 
were  so  strained  between  them 
that  it  seemed  as  though  the 
young  gentlewoman  put  herself 
to  pains  to  show  how  small  was 
her  estimation  of  Mr  M'Coll, 
whom  all  else  in  the  island 
honoured  so  highly,  and  Mr 
Duncan,  being  of  a  very  proud 
nature,  and  conscious  of  the 
distance  there  was  between 
them,  and  knowing  it  was  of 
no  use  for  him  to  think  of  her, 
showed  a  coldness  and  stiffness 
towards  her  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  matched  her  own. 
And  even  the  servants  noticed 
how  matters  were,  and  won- 
dered that  a  gentlewoman,  who 
was  like  an  angel  of  kindness 
to  the  poorest  in  the  island, 
should  treat  Mr  M'Coll  in 
such  fashion,  for,  whatever  the 
family  he  was  of,  his  ways  were 
the  ways  of  a  gentleman,  and 
there  was  not  a  grander-look- 
ing man  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
country,  unless  it  were  Aran- 
more himself. 

Matters  went  on  in  this  way 
till  the  time  drew  near  at 
which  Duncan  was  to  leave 
Isle  Aranmore ;  and  as  that 
time  came  there  were  great 
lamentations  among  the  people 
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about  losing  him,  and  Mr 
M'Kenzie's  young  sons  begged 
and  entreated  him  to  stay 
longer  with  them,  and  Aran- 
more  himself  showed  him  a 
consideration  such  as  he  seldom 
showed  to  any  one,  letting  it  be 
seen  plainly  that  he  regarded 
the  tutor  as  no  common  youth, 
but  as  a  serious  weighty  man, 
whose  judgment  and  gifts  were 
likely  to  have  great  influence  in 
the  Church  before  long,  and 
that  too  on  the  right  side.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  won 
unusual  kindness  from  every 
one  except  Margaret,  and  from 
her  he  had  ceased  to  expect  it. 
But  now  strange  changes  came 
to  pass. 

One  evening,  when  it  had 
come  to  within  a  few  days  of 
his  going,  Mr  M'Coll  met  Aran- 
more's  daughter  on  a  rough 
path  leading  down  a  braeside 
to  the  sea.  The  young  gentle- 
woman had  a  small  sailing 
pleasure-boat  of  her  own,  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  use  very 
often,  for  she  was  fond  of  the 
sea,  and  she  was  coming  up 
from  this  boat  when  he  met 
her.  The  path  was  narrow, 
and  Mr  Duncan  drew  a  little  to 
one  side,  and  she  passed  by 
him,  as  her  custom  was,  with 
hardly  so  much  as  a  look.  It 
may  be  that  her  manner  stung 
Mr  M'Coll,  for,  with  all  his 
wisdom,  he  was  no  more  than 
young,  or  it  may  be  that  he 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  speak 
to  her  before  he  went  away ; 
but,  at  all  events,  he  stopped 
and  asked  her  to  wait  and  to 
have  patience  with  him  for  a 
moment.  She  turned  and 
looked  at  him,  with  her  fair 
face  and  her  proud  eyes,  and  he 


began,  and  went  on,  and  told 
her  many  things  very  plainly — 
how  he  loved  her,  and  yet  had 
never  troubled  her  with  any 
hint  of  such  a  thing  ;  and  how 
she  had  treated  him  with  less 
consideration  than  she  showed 
the  dumb  animals,  so  that 
after  all  these  months  he  had 
not  so  much  as  one  word  or 
look  of  common  kindness  to 
remember  her  by.  He  spoke 
in  words  that  were  like  the 
rush  of  a  torrent,  and  the 
girl  listened  with  her  head 
turned  away,  and  not  saying  a 
word.  "Do  you  think  I  do  not 
know  the  difference  there  is 
between  us  ? "  he  said,  with  a 
serious  heat ;  "  did  you  think  I 
would  have  forgotten  it  so 
easily,  that  I  had  need  to  be 
put  in  mind  of  it  every  hour  of 
the  day?  Am  I  not  a  man 
made  in  the  image  of  God  like 
other  men?  I  do  not  think 
myself  worthy  of  such  as  you, 
indeed;  but  I  tell  you  now,  that 
if  I  had  all  the  gold  of  Indies 
and  all  the  pride  of  Aranmore 
I  should  not  think  myself  any 
more  worthy."  Margaret  did 
not  speak,  and  when  Mr  Duncan 
had  somewhat  spent  himself, 
and  he  saw  her  standing  there 
so  silent,  with  her  head  bent,  he 
began  asking  her  pardon.  ' '  Will 
you  try  to  forget  all  that  I 
have  said  amiss  ? "  he  asked, 
"  and  by  the  help  of  God  I 
will  forget  you."  Aranmore's 
daughter  seemed  to  sway  a 
little,  like  a  flower  in  the  wind. 
"Do  not  do  that,  Mr  M'Coll," 
she  said,  in  a  quick  low  voice ; 
"do  not  do  that."  Duncan  stood 
like  one  stupid,  looking  at  her, 
for  her  tears  were  falling  on 
the  heather  like  rain.  "I  am 
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sorry,"  she  said ;  "  I  did  not 
know— I  love  you,  Mr  M'Coll." 
Duncan  gave  a  cry,  and  he  fell 
on  his  knees  on  the  braeside, 
and  kissed  her  two  hands. 
"Oh,  what  have  I  done!" 
he  said ;  "  what  have  I  done, 
my  love  Margaret ! " 

After  a  time,  when  they  had 
come  to  some  composure,  Mr 
Duncan  said  that  he  must  now 
tell  Aranmore.  "Oh,  I  am 
afraid  !  "  cried  Margaret,  "  I  am 
afraid  !  "  "  If  you  love  me, 
Margaret,"  said  Duncan,  "  I 
am  not  afraid  of  any  one.  I 
could  face  an  army  !  "  "I  do 
love  you,  Duncan,"  said  Mar- 
garet, "  and  that  makes  me 
afraid,  for  I  know  it  will  be 
nothing  to  my  father."  They 
went  back  to  the  Great 
House  together,  and  the  ser- 
vants looked  at  them  in  amaze- 
ment, for  there  was  that  in 
their  faces  which  they  took 
no  thought  to  conceal,  having 
come  near  forgetting  that  there 
were  any  people  in  the  world 
except  themselves. 

There  was  no  telling  Aran- 
more that  night,  however,  for 
he  had  gone  out  riding  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  island,  and 
was  not  expected  back  till  late. 
Mr  Duncan  gave  little  thought 
to  his  books  that  night,  and  if 
he  dreamed  of  Margaret  it  was 
no  distress  to  him  in  all  likeli- 
hood. Next  morning  he  rose 
very  early,  for  he  had  much  to 
think  of,  and  the  more  he  con- 
sidered the  more  he  saw  that  it 
was  no  light  thing  he  had  to 
say  to  Aranmore  ;  and  he  found 
it  in  his  heart  to  wish  for  all 
the  great  name  and  the  gold  he 
had  spoken  of  the  day  before. 
Yet  he  knew  also  that  such 
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things  were  not  to  be  counted 
beside  the  love  that  he  and 
Margaret  had  for  one  another. 
It  was  Mr  M'Kenzie's  custom 
to  spend  an  hour  in  his  library 
every  morning  before  he  came 
to  his  breakfast,  and  Mr  M'Coll 
thought  it  best  to  go  to  him 
then.  The  great  man  was 
sitting  at  a  table  with  books 
and  papers  before  him,  and  he 
received  Duncan  very  kindly. 
"Well,  Mr  M'Coll,"  he  said, 
"  you  are  early  astir."  "  I  have 
need  to  be  early  astir,  Mr 
M'Kenzie,"  said  the  younger 
man,  and  with  that  he  told 
him  what  had  happened.  The 
story  was  short,  but  short 
as  it  was,  Aranmore  could 
hardly  contain  himself  to  hear 
it  to  the  end.  His  face  changed 
and  his  eyes  became  like  sparks 
of  fire.  "  Have  you  lost  your 
senses,  Mr  M'Coll?"  he  cried 
out,  interrupting  him.  Duncan 
took  no  notice,  and  went  on ; 
but  when  he  said  that  Margaret 
also  loved  him,  and  had  promised 
to  be  his  wife,  the  older  man 
broke  out  on  him.  "Do  you 
dare  ? "  he  said  in  a  choked 
voice  —  "  Do  you  dare  ?  " 
He  began  to  rage  at  him, 
telling  him  there  was  not  a 
house  in  Scotland  that  might 
not  be  proud  to  mate  with  the 
house  of  Aranmore,  and  that 
his  daughter  had  been  already 
sought  in  marriage  by  more 
than  one  of  the  best  blood  in 
the  country.  He  lost  control 
of  himself,  and  said  that  he 
would  rather  see  her  in  her 
grave  than  married  to  a  common 
beggar.  The  blood  came  to 
Duncan's  cheek,  but  he  kept  a 
good  hold  upon  himself,  for  he 
was  prepared  beforehand.  "I 
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come  of  an  honourable  poor 
family,  Mr  M'Kenzie,"  he  said, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride ;  "  I 
know  that  I  am  no  match  for 
your  daughter — but  we  did  not 
seek  this  thing.  As  I  have 
told  you,  it  seemed  to  come 
upon  us  unawares,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  apologise  for  it.  I 
love  your  daughter,  and  as  she 
also  loves  me,  I  do  not  see  that 
any  one  on  this  earth  has  the 
right  to  come  between  us." 

"  I  have  both  the  right  and 
the  power,"  said  Aranmore,  his 
voice  like  a  rusty  saw.  "Let 
there  be  no  more  of  this,  Mr 
M'Coll.  There  must  be  no 
more  of  it."  He  had  risen, 
and  the  two  men,  who  were 
both  great  men,  stood  facing 
each  other  as  they  had  done 
the  day  they  first  met,  and  it 
seemed  for  an  instant  as  though 
they  measured  strength  with 
one  another.  The  Principal's 
warning  came  suddenly  to  Mr 
Duncan's  mind,  and  how  he 
had  said  that  Aranmore  would 
either  be  a  good  friend  or  a  bad 
enemy  to  him,  and  he  saw  now 
which  it  was  to  be.  "I  am 
sorry  to  defy  you,"  he  said 
slowly,  "but  I  cannot  submit 
to  your  decision."  The  older 
man  made  a  strong  effort  to 
speak  calmly.  "Mr  M'Coll," 
he  said,  "  I  ask  you  if  you  think 
your  words  or  your  conduct  are 
becoming  in  a  man  of  your 
serious  character ? "  "I  see 
nothing  unbecoming,"  said  Mr 
Duncan  quickly.  Aranmore 
turned  his  back  upon  him  and 
began  to  move  some  papers  on 
the  table.  "You  will  oblige 
me,"  he  said,  looking  round 
after  a  few  seconds,  "  by  leav- 
ing my  house  to-day."  He 
made  a  motion  of  dismissal,  and 


Mr  M'Coll  left  him  without 
another  word,  and  that  day  he 
left  the  Great  House  without 
seeing  Margaret. 

It  was  Tuesday,  and  the  ship 
sailed  on  Saturday.  On  Wed- 
nesday he  went  back  and  asked 
to  see  Miss  Margaret,  but  was 
refused  admittance  by  Aran- 
more's  orders,  the  servant  look- 
ing at  him  curiously,  as  if  he 
knew  the  whole  thing.  Indeed, 
not  only  the  servants,  but  also 
the  people  of  the  island,  were 
soon  acquainted  with  it,  and 
were  divided  between  their 
extraordinary  liking  for  Mr 
M'Coll  and  a  sense  of  his  pre- 
sumption in  raising  his  thoughts 
so  high,  and  above  all  in  defy- 
ing Aranmore.  It  seemed  to 
them  no  less  than  a  madness, 
and  yet  they  had  some  sym- 
pathy with  it  secretly,  and 
there  was  much  talk  in  the 
place  and  many  comparisons 
made  between  Duncan  and  the 
oldest  son  of  Lord  Forbes,  who 
had  come  more  than  once  to 
the  island  trying  to  win  the 
favour  of  Miss  Margaret, 
though  to  no  purpose. 

On  Thursday  Duncan  went 
again  to  the  Great  House,  and 
was  again  refused  admittance. 
That  evening  Aramnore's  two 
young  sons  came  down  after 
dusk  to  the  cottage  where  Mr 
M'Coll  was,  to  bid  him  good- 
bye. They  seemed  shy  of 
speaking  of  what  had  happened, 
for  they  stood  a  little  in  awe  of 
him,  and  although  he  wished  to 
ask  for  Margaret,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  do  so  till  they 
had  gone  away.  Then  he  went 
running  after  them  bareheaded 
and  breathless,  and  inquired 
how  she  did.  The  boys  looked 
at  him  strangely,  wondering  at 
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him,  and  said  she  was  in  a  great 
trouble.  Their  father  was  very 
angry  with  her,  and  would  not 
allow  her  out  of  the  house. 
They  had  gone  to  her  room- 
door  and  heard  her  weeping. 
Mr  Duncan  turned  from  them 
and  went  back.  On  Friday — 
the  last  day  —  he  went  and 
asked  for  Aranmore,  and  being 
admitted  to  the  library,  he 
asked  leave  to  say  good-bye  to 
Margaret — in  Mr  M'Kenzie's 
presence  if  he  so  wished. 
Aranmore  refused.  He  sat 
at  his  table  as  calm  as  he 
had  before  been  angry,  and 
with  a  face  like  granite. 
"I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Mr 
M'Coll,"  he  said  then,  "that 
she  will  not  leave  the  island 
until  she  has  pledged  her 
word  to  have  no  further  com- 
munication with  you."  Mr 
Duncan  felt  baffled.  He  looked 
at  the  man  sitting  there  so 
immovable,  and  knowing  his 
nature  and  the  power  that  he 
had,  he  felt  for  a  moment  like 
a  spent  man  fighting  against 
strong  waves.  "  I  do  not  think 
your  right  goes  so  far,"  he 
said  with  a  husky  voice.  Mr 
M'Kenzie  did  not  give  him  an 
answer,  and  he  went  away.  He 
made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  leave  the  island  until 
he  had  seen  Margaret,  though 
what  he  could  do  then,  he  did 
not  know. 

On  that  evening  about  eight 
o'clock  Mr  M'Coll  left  the 
cottage  and  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Great  House.  It 
came  upon  him  strongly  that 
he  was  about  to  see  Margaret, 
and  he  took  his  way  straight 
and  without  halt  to  that  brae- 
side  above  the  sea,  where  he 
had  spoken  with  her  on  the 


Monday.  The  evening  was 
very  fine.  The  sun  had  set, 
but  there  was  a  red  light  on 
the  water  and  on  the  brae, 
which  was  scattered  over  with 
small  whin-bushes.  When  Mr 
Duncan  came  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  hill,  he  saw  Aranmore's 
daughter  on  the  path  before 
him,  her  hair  shining  gold  like 
the  blossoms  on  the  whin.  It 
seemed  to  him  a  miracle  that 
she  should  be  there  indeed,  and 
he  asked  her  how  she  had 
come.  "Is  it  not  enough  for 
you  that  I  have  come  ? "  she 
asked  him  smiling ;  and  she 
told  him  that,  in  some  way  she 
could  not  account  for,  she  knew 
he  would  come  to  this  place. 
Duncan  was  now  sure  it  was  a 
miracle. 

After  they  had  spoken  for  a 
time  and  Margaret  had  asked 
pardon  of  Mr  Duncan  for  all 
the  coldness  and  unkindness 
she  had  shown  him,  and  Mr 
Duncan  had  asked  the  same  of 
Margaret  for  all  he  had  said 
and  done  amiss,  and  especially 
that  he  had  told  her  he  would 
forget  her,  which  he  now 
thought  he  could  not  have 
done,  she  began  to  speak  again 
of  her  fear  of  her  father  and 
how  angry  he  was,  and  how 
dreary  the  time  that  was  com- 
ing was  likely  to  be.  "  Oh, 
Duncan,"  she  said,  "do  I  not 
know  him  ?  He  will  not  go  back 
from  his  word,  though  he  lived 
a  hundred  years."  Mr  M'Coll 
knew  that  this  was  the  truth. 
He  remembered  the  man's  repu- 
tation and  his  granite  face,  and 
again  he  had  that  sense  of 
powerlessness  which  had  come 
over  him  before ;  and  just  as 
that  came  over  him  his  eye  fell 
on  Margaret's  little  pleasure- 
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boat  lying  at  anchor,  and  a 
thought  took  away  his  breath 
for  a  moment.  "  Margaret,"  he 
said,  "if  you  were  a  poor  man's 
daughter,  as  I  am  a  poor  man's 
son,  do  you  know  what  I  would 
do?  I  would  take  you  across 
to  Rhu  Rannoch  in  the  little 
boat  there,  and  before  morning 
I  would  bring  you  to  the  house 
of  my  mother,  and  as  soon  as 
might  be  we  should  be  married, 
and  not  Aranmore  himself  could 
come  between  us."  But  Mar- 
garet cried  out  that  they  could 
not  do  that,  and  she  seemed  in 
some  fear  and  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing. 

Presently  she  asked  if  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  sin  to  go, 
and  when  Mr  Duncan  replied 
very  stoutly  that  he  could  see 
none,  she  turned  to  him  very 
pale  and  determined.  "  Then  if 
you  ask  me,  I  will  go,"  she  said. 
It  was  now  Duncan  who  trem- 
bled. "Oh,  my  dear!"  he 
cried,  "would  you  go?  would 
you  indeed?"  He  took  two  or 
three  turns  on  the  path  and 
came  back  to  her.  "I  cannot 
ask  you,"  he  said;  "I  cannot!" 
and  he  poured  out  to  her  all  the 
story  of  his  poverty  and  of  his 
struggle,  and  the  kind  of  people 
he  came  of,  and  the  distance 
and  difference  there  was  be- 
tween their  ways  and  the  ways 
of  ordinary  gentlefolks,  not  to 
speak  of  Aranmore,  and  how 
he  had  not  even  a  settlement, 
although  he  expected  that  im- 
mediately, and  how  when  he 
got  one  his  life  would  still  be 
plain  and  hard,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  his  conscience 
called  him  to  take  a  side  in  the 
Church  that  was  unpopular, 
and  had  few  powerful  sup- 
porters except  Aranmore  him- 


self. "And  oh,  Margaret,"  he 
said,  "there  is  not  the  worth 
in  myself  that  would  repay 
you.  The  people  come  to  me 
and  speak  to  me  as  if  there  was 
some  great  good  in  me,  but 
there  is  not,  Margaret.  I 
know  there  is  not.  I  am  not 
better  than  others.  How  then 
could  I  ask  you,  Margaret? 
How  then  could  I  ask  you  ? " 
The  girl  looked  at  him  with 
wet  eyes.  "  Then,  Duncan," 
she  said  gently,  "I  will  come 
of  my  own  will,  for  I  see  it  is 
the  only  way  for  us." 

The  night  was  very  fine  and 
there  was  a  breeze  blowing 
from  the  west,  and  though  the 
moon  was  now  risen  and  the 
braeside  was  almost  as  full  of 
light  as  if  it  had  been  day,  it 
was  lonely  and  far  from  houses, 
and  there  was  no  one  to  see 
Mr  Duncan  and  Margaret  go 
to  the  boat.  It  was  a  slight, 
small  sailing-boat,  hardly  more 
than  a  toy,  with  no  power  to 
stand  against  heavy  wind  or  a 
rough  sea,  and  no  man  in  Isle 
Aranmore  would  have  ventured 
to  take  it  across  to  the  main- 
land except  Mr  M'Coll  himself, 
and  Mr  M'Coll  knew  that  he 
was  risking  two  lives  on  the 
steadfastness  of  a  wind.  He 
took  off  his  coat  and  put  it 
about  Margaret,  for  she  was 
shivering,  having  only  a  light 
shawl  over  her  thin  dress,  and 
then  he  wrapped  her  in  his 
plaid,  and  afterwards  put  up 
the  small  white  sail  and  turned 
the  little  frail  boat  to  the  open 
sea.  As  he  did  so  he  lifted  his 
face  to  the  sky, — "  If  Thou  go 
not  with  us,"  he  said  in  a 
serious  deliberate  voice,  "carry 
us  not  across." 

It    was    a    night    of    great 
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beauty,  the  sky  without  a  cloud 
and  full  of  stars,  and  the  boat 
went  in  a  white  shining  sea, 
with  the  wind  full  in  her  sails, 
just  as  much  wind  as  was 
needed  and  no  more.  There 
was  a  little  gurgling  of  water 
at  the  helm,  and  except  that 
no  sound  at  all;  and  at  first 
when  they  put  away  from  the 
land,  Margaret  sat  still  and 
silent  looking  on  Duncan,  and 
Duncan  sat  holding  the  sheet 
and  rudder  and  looking  on 
Margaret,  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  need  of  speech  between 
them.  The  little  coracle  kept 
going  on  steadily  and  quietly, 
and  Isle  Aranmore  grew  smaller 
and  more  distant,  and  at  last 
the  black- waved  lines  of  it  were 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  two  were  alone 
in  a  great  ocean  of  small  white 
shining  waves.  "Are  you 
afraid,  Margaret  ? "  said  Dun- 
can, in  a  low  voice.  "No," 
said  Margaret,  in  the  same 
tones,  "I  was  never  so  little 
afraid.  Are  you  not  cold, 
Duncan,  without  your  plaid? 
See;  I  do  not  need  it  any 
longer."  "Draw  it  about  you, 
Margaret,"  said  Duncan;  "I 
was  never  so  far  from  cold  or 
trouble  in  my  life."  They 
went  on  speaking  after  that, 
and  Duncan  found  that  all 
that  was  in  his  mind  was  also 
in  Margaret's,  and  Margaret 
found  that  all  Duncan's  thought 
was  as  it  were  the  key  to  her 
own  heart.  It  seemed  most 
wonderful.  "  If  the  wind  were 
to  grow  strong,"  said  the  girl, 
"we  should  be  upset  and 
drowned."  "Yes,"  said  Mr 
Duncan,  "it  is  likely.  But  I 
have  no  anxiety  for  it,  Margaret. 
It  is  God's  wind,  and  I  think 


He  will  give  no  more  of  it  than 
we  need  and  no  less."  So  they 
spoke  together,  and  all  the 
time  the  boat  went  on  steadily 
and  quietly  in  the  white  sea. 
By-and-by  there  came  the  fresh 
breath  of  the  dawn,  and  the 
moon  faded,  and  what  had 
been  shining  white  became 
faintly  coloured,  and  the  sky 
began  to  glow  till  a  warm 
ruddy  light  fell  on  the  water, 
and  on  the  faces  of  the  man 
and  the  maid  in  the  little 
coracle.  The  cold  bare  fronts 
of  the  Rhu  Rannoch  rocks 
seemed  like  lines  of  fire,  and 
as  the  boat  came  near  to  them 
the  gulls  came  crying  to  meet 
it,  wheeling  and  flashing  their 
wings  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
And  all  the  time,  from  the  hour 
that  Mr  Duncan  put  up  the 
sail  below  the  braeside  of  Isle 
Aranmore  till  he  took  it  down 
in  a  creek  of  his  own  native 
place,  the  wind  never  changed, 
but  kept  the  sails  full,  and  the 
sea  had  a  gentle  ripple  upon  it, 
like  the  surface  of  a  quiet  bay. 
And  all  the  strange  beauty 
that  had  been  about  them  since 
they  set  out,  and  the  love  that 
was  in  their  hearts  for  one 
another,  and  the  sense  they 
had  of  the  providence  of  God 
in  watching  over  them  all  the 
long  distance  in  the  frail 
vessel,  wrought  in  Duncan  and 
Margaret  a  kind  of  exalted 
joy,  so  that  when  they  came 
to  the  shore  at  Rhu  Rannoch 
it  hardly  seemed  to  them  that 
they  stepped  on  common  earth. 
It  was  about  seven  in  the 
morning  when  they  landed,  and 
after  Mr  M'Coll  had  moored 
the  boat  in  a  quiet  pool  that 
was  like  red  gold  he  led  Mar- 
garet to  the  top  of  a  heather- 
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ridge  that  was  above  the 
landing-place.  But  there  he 
stood  suddenly  still  and  put 
his  hand  to  his  eyes,  like  a  man 
dazed  and  awaking  from  sleep. 
There  was  a  little  hollow  there, 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hill,  and 
in  it  a  small,  poor,  thatched 
house,  with  smoke  rising  from 
one  of  the  chimneys.  There 
was  a  field  before  the  door 
with  corn  in  it,  reaped  and 
gathered  into  little  stooks,  and 
there  was  a  byre  joined  to  one 
end  of  the  house  and  a  peat- 
stack  leaning  to  the  other  end. 
Margaret  took  particular  note 
of  all  this,  because  the  sight  of 
it  seemed  to  have  a  strange 
effect  on  Mr  M'Coll.  He  stood 
there  staring  in  front  of  him ; 
he  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
have  lost  his  great  strength, 
and  his  massive  frame  shook 
as  with  some  trouble.  "What 
is  it,  Duncan?"  she  asked 
him,  "what  is  it?"  The 
lad  turned  to  her  with  a 
kind  of  sob  in  his  throat.  "I 
have  done  a  sinful  selfish 
thing,"  he  said,  drawing  his 
hand  across  his  brow ;  "  that 
is  all  the  dwelling  I  have  to 
bring  you  to,  Margaret,  and 
you  Aranmore's  daughter." 
The  girl  saw  that  he  was  in 
a  great  distress,  and  that  the 
sight  of  the  poorness  of  the 
house  had  come  to  him  like  a 
new  surprise,  often  as  he  had 
seen  it,  and  she  bent  towards 
him  very  kindly,  and  began  to 
smile  and  to  say,  "  Where  thou 
goest,  I  will  go ;  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge,"  and  all 
the  ancient  beautiful  words 
that  Ruth  said  to  Naomi  on  the 
way  between  Moab  and  Canaan 
in  the  old  time.  "  Is  this  indeed 


your  choice  ?  "  Mr  Duncan  cried 
out ;  "  then  God  do  so  to  me 
and  more  also  if  I  ever  give 
you  cause  to  repent  it."  He 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  they 
went  on  to  the  house,  and  when 
Duncan's  old  wise  mother  came 
to  the  door  to  see  the  look  of 
the  day,  she  saw  her  son  coming 
to  her  through  the  stooks  of 
corn,  leading  with  him  a  slim 
beautiful  lassie,  with  hair  the 
colour  of  gold  and  the  look  of 
a  great  lady. 

As  might  be  supposed,  there 
were  divers  opinions  on  Mr 
M'Coll's  action  on  this  occa- 
sion. Many  of  his  opponents 
in  the  Church  were  wont  to 
say  that  he  had  done  a  very 
wrong  thing  in  going  away 
with  Aranmore's  daughter  in 
this  fashion  and  marrying  her 
against  her  father's  will,  and 
that  no  excuse  could  be  found 
for  the  foolhardiness  that  made 
him  cross  the  dangerous  pass- 
age between  Isle  Aranmore 
and  Rhu  Rannoch  in  such  a 
vessel.  Even  some  of  those 
who  were  his  friends  doubted 
whether  he  acted  with  pro- 
priety in  so  doing,  and  whether 
the  thing  was  consistent  with 
his  notable  character.  Others 
again  declared  that  the  cir- 
cumstances justified  him,  and 
that  the  favourable  wind  and 
weather  showed  there  was  a 
blessing  on  the  enterprise. 

There  was  that  about  Mr 
M'Coll  which  made  it  difficult 
to  broach  the  subject  with  him, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  he  was  never,  even  in  his 
old  age,  doubtful  of  his  action. 
He  was  known  to  say  on  one 
occasion  to  a  friend  that  any 
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strength  or  firmness  he  was 
able  to  put  forth  afterwards  in 
arranging  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  in  a  difficult  time  were 
due,  in  his  belief,  to  his  having 
put  fear  from  him  at  a  much 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  when 
he  trusted  himself  and  Mar- 
garet to  the  Providence  of  God 
upon  the  water. 

Aranmore's  attitude  towards 
his  son-in-law  is  well  known. 
He  set  his  face  against  him  to 
such  a  degree  that  for  three 
years  he  prevented  his  getting 
a  settlement,  and  for  these 
three  years  Margaret  lived  in 
a  small  thatched  house  in  Rhu 
Rannoch,  and  Duncan  was 
grieved  to  the  heart  because 
he  could  give  her  no  better. 
He  found  that  to  defy  M'Kenzie 
of  Aranmore  was  not  a  light 
matter. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  he 
received  an  invitation  to  preach 
in  the  island.  He  was  amazed 
at  it,  but  he  went,  and  found 
matters  there  in  a  bad  way. 
The  congregation  was  still 
without  a  settled  minister,  and 
there  was  dissension  and  grum- 
bling amongst  the  people. 
Aranmore  was  away  in  London, 
and  the  session  had  sent  off  for 
Mr  M'Coll  to  preach  to  them, 
and  now  they  were  like  to 
repent  for  fear  of  Mr  M'Kenzie's 
anger.  Duncan  heard  the 
whole  story,  and  late  on  Satur- 
day night  who  should  come 
into  the  bay  in  a  yacht  but 
Aranmore  himself;  and  on 
Sabbath,  when  Mr  M'Coll  went 
to  the  pulpit,  there  he  sat 
facing  him  with  his  unmoved 
look  and  his  gleaming  eyes. 
Mr  Duncan  had  not  heard  of 
his  arrival,  and  for  a  moment 


he  was  taken  aback,  and  stood 
looking  at  him,  and  Aranmore 
returning  the  look.  Then  he 
recovered  himself  and  went  on 
with  the  service;  buthe  changed 
his  subject,  and  took  for  his  text 
the  words,  "Who  art  thou,  that 
thou  shouldst  be  afraid  of  a  man 
that  shall  die,  .  .  .  and  for- 
gettest  the  Lord  thy  Maker?" 
It  was  a  great  sermon,  but 
the  people  trembled  for  the 
plainness  of  it,  since  the  appli- 
'  cation  was  not  to  be  mistaken, 
and  there  was  not  a  man  in 
the  church  that  had  the  courage 
to  look  at  Aranmore.  But 
when  it  was  over,  the  Great 
Man  went  round  to  the  vestry 
and  held  out  his  hand  to  Mr 
Duncan.  "Well,  Mr  M'Coll," 
he  said  grimly,  "I  see  you  will 
make  a  minister."  And  in  this 
way  the  two  were  reconciled. 

Mr  M'Coll  lived  to  see  great 
changes  in  the  Church,  and  to 
make  them  as  well  as  to  see 
them,  for  he  was  a  great  war- 
rior. His  wife  survived  him 
by  some  years.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  and  her  mind  was  much 
set  on  the  world  to  come.  She 
was  beautiful  even  in  old  age ; 
and  although  accounted  proud, 
was  very  gracious  and  kind. 
She  was  very  particular  in  her 
ways,  and  like  a  lady  of  old 
times,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  she  had  lived  for 
three  years  in  a  thatched  house 
in  Rhu  Rannoch.  She  was  of 
a  reserved  nature,  and  spoke 
very  rarely  of  her  husband,  but 
when  she  did  so  it  was  in  a 
way  not  to  be  forgotten.  She 
seemed  to  think  there  was  no 
man  in  the  world  nowadays 
that  was  like  Mr  M'Coll. 

L.  M.  M. 
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A     SPRING     TRIP     IN     MANITOBA. 


WE  have  no  spring  in  the 
North -West.  We  jump  over 
the  dividing  line  between  winter 
and  June,  and  then  jump  back 
again  hurriedly,  as  if  afraid  of 
our  own  temerity,  until  the 
almanac  tells  us  that  summer 
has  really  arrived,  and  then  we 
"make  it  so."  I  have  seen  a  man 
in  flannels  and  a  straw  hat  sit 
down  on  a  log  to  watch  the 
ice-floes  clashing  and  grinding 
down  the  river  and  piling  them- 
selves tumultuously  over  the 
piers ;  and  I  have  been  driven, 
as  you  shall  presently  hear,  off 
a  field  of  snow  by  mosquitoes. 
But  F.,  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  soldiering  in  India, 
wouldn't  believe  all  this,  and 
that  is  why  he  started  without 
a  greatcoat,  when  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  on  an 
inspection  trip  in  the  month  of 
May. 

We  sat  on  a  platform  at  the 
rear  of  the  car,  all  the  way 
down  to  Selkirk  on  the  Red 
River;  and  we  smoked  in  the 
sun,  fighting  off  the  flies  with 
our  handkerchiefs,  and  trying 
to  count  the  long  black  zigzags 
of  wild  geese  who  were  hurrying 
north  to  their  breeding-grounds 
in  the  Arctic  circle.  Next  morn- 
ing we  were  up  early,  and  walked 
down  to  the  wharf,  with  the 
smell  of  fresh-sawn  lumber  in 
our  nostrils  and  the  breeze  off 
the  prairie  fanning  our  cheeks. 
The  trees  on  the  river  -  bank 
gleamed  white  and  naked  to 
about  the  height  of  a  man's 
shoulder,  where  the  bark  had 
been  scraped  clean  by  the 


driving  ice  last  month,  and  the 
soil  about  their  roots  was  car- 
peted with  scentless  violets ;  a 
mob  of  bare  -  legged  Galician 
women  in  bright  cottons  were 
waiting  for  the  ferry  ;  and  F. 
said  that  it  reminded  him  of 
the  tropics,  and  ate  bananas 
and  fanned  himself  with  his 
hat  to  complete  the  illusion. 

We  drove  about  forty  miles 
that  day,  skirting  round  the 
boggy  places,  for  the  melted 
snow  and  the  rains  had  not  yet 
permeated  into  the  rich  black 
soil,  and  there  were  pools  of 
clear  water  here  and  there  that 
would  have  been  called  lakes  in 
an  English  park.  We  were 
hunting  locations  with  the  aid 
of  a  Survey  map,  that  divides 
the  whole  province  into  one- 
mile  squares  like  a  gigantic 
chess-board,  each  square  being 
subdivided  into  thirty-six  parts, 
so  that  a  practised  hand  can 
find  his  way  to  any  farm 
he  wants,  without  sign -posts. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  72° 
in  the  shade,  and  the  mosquitoes 
sang  around  us  in  clouds  during 
the  afternoon,  till  we  drove 
into  a  bush-fire,  where  wavelets 
of  flame  were  licking  up  the 
short  undergrowth  all  round, 
and  crawling  in  and  out  be- 
tween shallow  pools  of  surface- 
water,  with  swirling  clouds  of 
blue  smoke  that  parched  our 
throats  and  made  our  eyes 
smart.  Therefore  we  determ- 
ined that  the  morrow  should 
see  us  on  Lake  Winnipeg, 
where  a  man  can  sail  out  of 
sight  of  land  and  hold  converse 
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with  the  grey  gulls  from  Hud- 
son's Bay,  and  dream  that  he 
is  at  sea  again. 

There  were  twenty-four  miles 
of  river  to  be  travelled  before 
we  could  reach  open  water,  and 
we  only  had  one  day  wherein 
to  make  the  entire  trip ;  but  we 
had  an  old  friend  in  Selkirk 
who  owned  a  small  fleet  of  fish- 
ing and  lumber  steamers,  and 
who  had  seen  us  through  before 
now  in  case  of  need.  He  offered 
us  the  use  of  the  Little  Bobs,  a 
brand  -  new  steam  -  tug,  which 
had  made  her  first  trip  the 
previous  day,  and  was  now 
lying  in  "The  Slough,"  a  sort 
of  lagoon  half  a  mile  from  the 
town :  a  haven  of  dead  ships 
during  the  winter,  with  wharves 
littered  with  scrap  -  iron  and 
rusted  chains,  and  a  great  cold- 
storage  warehouse  where  fish 
can  be  kept  through  the  hot 
months  in  a  temperature  re- 
duced by  the  ammonia  process 
to  25°  or  30°  below  zero.  Its 
walls  were  festooned  with 
enormous  necklaces  of  wooden 
net-floats,  strung  together  like 
beads.  There  were  new  boats 
building  near  the  spur-line  of  the 
railroad,  and  derelict  skeletons 
falling  to  pieces  on  the  muddy 
shore.  But  for  a  couple  of 
Indians  in  a  canoe  among  the 
reeds,  we  might  have  been  in  a 
backwater  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Thames. 

The  skipper  promised  to  start 
at  eight  sharp,  and  his  pass- 
engers were  "  on  time  "  ;  but 
after  half  a  dozen  revolutions 
the  steam-tug's  propeller  picked 
up  a  long  strand  of  abandoned 
fishing-net,  and  the  net  caught 
a  hundred  feet  or  so  of  barbed 
wire  that  was  lying  at  the 


bottom  of  the  harbour;  and 
the  whole  blessed  entanglement 
twisted  round  the  blades  and 
coiled  tight  about  the  shaft  till 
the  Little  Bobs  stopped  dead, 
and  used  up  most  of  her  steam 
in  hooting  piteously  for  assist- 
ance. 

We  hacked  off  some  of  the 
mess  with  knives,  and  tore  it 
away  with  our  fingers,  and  start- 
ed the  engines  again,  to  see  "if 
she  would  chew  it  up  herself," 
as  the  skipper  expressed  it, 
but  finally  gave  up  in  despair 
and  towed  her  ashore.  Then 
we  got  a  long  chain  and  passed 
it  bodily  round  her  stern,  and 
rigged  up  a  tackle  with  triple 
blocks  and  enlisted  all  the  half- 
breeds  in  sight  to  haul  on  it 
till  we  had  lifted  the  whole 
propeller  clear  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  we  sent  for  a  black- 
smith and  a  cold  chisel.  It  was 
half -past  eleven  before  we  were 
under  way  again  and  steaming 
at  full  speed — about  six  miles 
an  hour — down  the  dull  green 
waters  of  the  Red  River.  The 
Indians  were  holding  their  an- 
nual dog-feast  on  the  Reserve, 
and  the  drumming  of  tom-toms 
and  "  ki-yi-yings  "  of  the  braves 
were  raising  a  diabolical  row 
on  the  eastern  bank.  Small 
brown-skinned  papooses  were 
throwing  gleaming  fish  ashore 
from  their  flat-bottomed  boats, 
and  the  huge  Government 
dredge  towered  up  like  a  three- 
storied  house,  lumbering  along 
in  the  wake  of  an  absurd  little 
tug,  not  much  bigger  than 
the  Little  Bobs  herself.  There 
were  wild-duck  overhead  and 
in  the  water ;  and  as  we  drew 
near  to  the  head  of  the  delta 
the  wind  began  to  blow  in  cool 
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from  the  great  lake  beyond, 
and  F.  had  the  grace  to  thank 
me  for  persuading  him  to  bor- 
row a  macintosh  from  the  land- 
lord of  the  hotel  before  starting. 
We  hailed  an  old  friend  on  the 
lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  then  skirted  past  the 
channel-posts  into  open  water, 
heading  nearly  due  north,  till 
we  were  in  sight  of  great  blue 
and  white  ice-floes,  and  the 
skipper,  who  hailed  from  Rams- 
gate,  donned  a  thick  woollen 
jersey,  and  suggested  that  it 
was  time  to  turn  homewards. 
"We  could  make  out  through 
the  glasses  the  strip  of  yellow 
sand  where  we  camped  last 
year,  and  shot  and  canoed,  and 
fared  sumptuously  on  moose 
and  wild  -  duck.  One  of  our 
Indian  hunters,  who  had  by 
some  mysterious  means  dis- 
covered our  presence  on  board, 
put  out  in  a  canoe  to  greet  us, 
and  hinted  delicately  that  if  we 
wished  to  transgress  the  game 
laws  and  shoot  out  of  season  he 
could  answer  for  the  discretion 
of  himself  and  his  friends.  Then 
he  offered  to  pilot  us  up  a  new 
channel,  and  ran  us  aground 
three  several  times  before  we 
got  through.  The  lake  had 
fallen  this  spring  after  an  ab- 
normal rise  last  year.  It  was 
just  half  a  century  ago  that  the 
Red  River  overflowed  its  banks 
for  twenty  miles  on  either  side, 
and  boats  and  canoes  were  sail- 
ing over  the  great  plains  where 
the  three  or  four  thousand  early 
settlers  used  to  range  their 
cattle.  A  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  that  the  Sieur  de 
la  Verandrye  was  the  first 
white  man  to  embark  on  these 
waters,  and  it  was  he  who 


established  a  trading-post  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Assini- 
boine,  where  the  city  of  Win- 
nipeg stands  to-day. 

We  returned  to  headquarters 
for  a  day,  and  unpacked  certain 
thick  clothes  from  the  cedar 
chests,  where  they  had  been 
stored  away  for  the  summer, 
and  then  we  telephoned  to  a 
house  we  knew  of  and  asked  if 
they  could  recommend  us  a 
sewing-girl,  good  looks  being 
absolutely  essential.  The  lady 
at  the  other  end  modestly 
replied  that  she  thought 
she  answered  both  requisites 
herself,  and  that  we  had 
better  let  her  know  the 
worst  at  once,  and  not  grovel. 
Wherefore  we  returned  home 
after  dinner  with  enormous 
veils  made  of  green  mosquito- 
netting,  which  fasten  tight 
round  the  crown  of  a  Panama 
hat,  and  drop  over  the  brim,  so 
that  the  wearer's  head  looks  as 
if  it  was  in  a  meat-safe.  Then, 
being  prepared  for  all  con- 
tingencies, we  stowed  our  kit 
away  into  the  smallest  possible 
compass,  and  started  afresh  for 
Minnedosa,  on  the  Little  Sas- 
katchewan, known  twenty- 
three  years  ago  as  Tanner's 
Crossing,  a  favourite  camping- 
place  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
traders  on  their  way  West. 

To-day  it  is  a  townlet  of  1200 
inhabitants,  with  two  grain 
elevators,  having  a  capacity  of 
25,000  bushels  apiece;  schools, 
banks,  telephones,  an  electric 
light  and  power  plant  in  course 
of  construction,  and  a  barber's 
shop  with  billiard  and  ping- 
pong  tables  attached.  The 
surrounding  district  contains 
half  a  million  acres  or  so  of 
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arable  land,  only  one-third  of 
which  is  at  present  cultivated, 
though  the  country  is  mostly 
open  prairie,  and  the  soil  a 
friable  loam,  easily  worked, 
with  a  deep  clay  subsoil.  The 
average  wheat  yield  last  year 
was  31  bushels  to  the  acre,  in 
some  cases  45,  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
American  speculators  who  have 
recently  discovered  this  country 
are  eagerly  buying  wild  un- 
broken land  at  from  $5  to  $8 
per  acre. 

There  had  been  a  terrific  rain 
overnight,  and   along  the  rail- 
way line  the  steel-blue  surface- 
water  glittered  in  the  morning 
sun  like  new-born  rivers  ;  only 
the    telegraph  -  posts    growing 
out  of  the  ripples  reminded  us 
that  another  week  or  so  would 
show   a  wide    edging   of    lush 
green  grass  between  the  poplars 
and  the  track.     The  wild-duck 
were  curtseying  up  and  down, 
barely    deigning    to    rise    and 
settle  again  as  the  train  rattled 
past,    and    one   of    our   fellow- 
passengers  was  recalling,  sadly 
and  seriously,  his  misadventure 
in  pursuit  of  waveys — the  local 
name    for    the     snow-goose  — 
during     the     previous     week. 
These    birds    are    more   easily 
beguiled  than  their  grey  Cana- 
dian cousins,  and  the  luckless 
sportsman    had    manufactured 
decoys  out  of  white  cotton,  life 
size  and  stuffed  with  hay,  and 
set    them    out    overnight    near 
a    carefully    constructed    hide. 
Then  he  stole  down  before  dawn 
and  found  the  cattlebreakf  asting 
gratefully  on  the  entire  flock. 
"They  couldn't  even  deceive  an 
old  cow,"  he  muttered  with  deep 
disgust.       Near     him    was     a 


family   just  out   from  the  Old 
Country.       The      father      had 
already    secured    a     situation, 
and  they  were  all  as  cheerful 
and   excited   as    an    excursion 
party  on  a  Bank  holiday  ;  ask- 
ing    absurd     questions     about 
everything  they  saw,  and  evi- 
dently delighted  with  their  new 
surroundings.      F.  said  it  was 
a   pleasure   to   listen  to  them, 
and  grew  irate  when  I  hinted 
that     their      English      accent 
sounded,    to   my    Canadianised 
ears,  so  pronounced  as  to  verge 
on  affectation.     They  subsided 
into  awe-struck  silence  at  the 
sight  of   a  few   Indian   tepees 
beside  the  track,  and  the  father 
looked    apprehensively   at    the 
scalps    of    his    progeny,    as    if 
wondering  whether  they  were 
likely  to  remain  fixtures.    After 
Minnedosa,  we  ran  through  a 
green  shrubby  country,    inter- 
sected by  runlets  of  clear  water ; 
emerging  into  a  region  of  flat 
brown  fields,  mottled  with  stone 
boulders ;    acres    and   acres   of 
dead    stubble,    badly    combed, 
bristly,     and     khaki  -  coloured  ; 
enclosing   flat    reflective    pools 
where  the  coots  were  riding  at 
anchor.      Round   Hamiota  the 
young  wheat  was  showing  up 
well,    and    we    counted    seven 
elevators     near     the     station, 
black,  erect,  and  unpicturesque 
as   so  many  factory  chimneys. 
Our  luggage  was  carried  up  to 
the  hotel   by  a   Galician  boy, 
who   could   neither   speak   nor 
understand  a  word  of  English  ; 
and  a  flaring  poster  in  the  bar 
announced   that    an   American 
theatrical    company    was    per- 
forming "Are  you  a  Mason?" 
on  the  following  evening.    That 
is   the  beauty   of    this   newly- 
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settled  country  —  you  never 
know  whether  you're  in  civilis- 
ation or  not ;  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  or  the  Danube,  or 
the  Hooghly. 

We  drove  about  25  miles  that 
afternoon  to  our  next  point,  and 
the  hawks  sat  on  the  fence-rails 
beside  the  trail,  dignified  and 
unafraid,  while  the  careless 
plover  arched  their  wings  and 
dropped  them  again  in  a  sort 
of  lazy  salute.  Once  we  got 
mired  in  a  mud  hole,  both  horses 
being  hopelessly  bogged ;  but 
the  driver  proved  himself  equal 
to  the  occasion,  as  the  men  of 
the  western  contingents  have 
done  in  similar  emergencies 
elsewhere.  For  he  jumped 
down  into  three  feet  of  mud, 
and  we  jumped  after  him,  and 
unharnessed  the  horses  and  led 
them  on  to  a  dry  spot  where 
they  could  get  a  purchase  for 
their  feet,  while  he  borrowed  a 
pair  of  whipple-trees  from  the 
nearest  farm,  and  we  made  fas- 
cines of  boughs  and  trod  them 
down  under  the  wheels.  Then 
we  fastened  a  clove-hitch  on 
the  tongue  of  the  pole,  and  one 
of  us  held  the  reins  while  an- 
other touched  the  horses  up 
with  a  whip,  and  the  driver 
pushed  behind,  knee-deep,  and 
swearing  in  three  languages. 
Then  there  was  a  prolonged 
sucking  noise,  the  buggy 
emerged  suddenly  like  a  cork 
from  a  bottle,  and  we  pushed  on, 
mentally  thanking  the  livery- 
stable  keeper  for  insisting  on 
his  drivers  carrying  a  spare 
rope  in  case  of  accidents.  The 
ducks  circled  in  pairs  overhead, 
quacking  wrathfully  at  being 
disturbed  during  their  honey- 
moon :  the  rabbits  scurried 


about  in  their  new  summer 
coats  of  dull  grey ;  and  the 
frogs  croaked  a  chorus  of  de- 
rision on  every  side  of  us. 

There  was  a  long,  low, 
luminous  cloud  to  the  north- 
west, but  elsewhere  the  sky 
was  clear  when  we  drove  in 
sight  of  Shoal  Lake,  a  sort  of 
inland  watering  -  place  on  a 
small  scale,  with  a  big  silvery 
lake  in  place  of  the  sea.  Men 
were  trolling  for  pickerel  from 
the  landing-stages  of  the  boat- 
houses;  carts  were  standing 
up  to  their  axles  in  the  water 
while  the  horses  drank  greedily, 
pausing  now  and  then  to  shake 
off  the  mosquitoes  ;  little  white 
summer  cottages  peeped  out 
from  the  trees,  and  there  were 
meadow-larks  everywhere,  while 
the  only  hotel  in  the  place  from 
which  you  could  see  nothing 
but  dry  land  was  appropriately 
called  Lakeview ! 

We  were  up  early  the  next 
morning,  and  the  first  man  we 
met  was  a  grave  important 
Galician,  dressed  in  a  military- 
looking  brown  coat  trimmed 
with  red  piping,  who  respect- 
fully touched  a  white  linen  hat 
that  had  the  maker's  name  and 
address  printed  in  enormous 
black  letters  all  over  the  crown. 
The  wearer  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  any  incongruity  in  his 
appearance, — he  was  probably 
congratulating  himself  on  hav- 
ing been  selected  to  display  such 
a  smart  article  of  attire.  The 
train  was  an  hour  late  on 
account  of  a  Sunday  -  school 
picnic  down  the  line,  and  we 
passed  the  time  in  throwing 
stones  at  muskrats,  an  absorb- 
ing occupation  which  amuses 
the  muskrat  and  is  excellent 
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practice  for  the  thrower. 
When  the  train  did  arrive  we 
found  the  bishop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring diocese  in  the  smoking- 
car.  He  had  spent  some  years 
in  India,  and  F.  and  he  talked 
chi  chi  and  swapped  yarns  to 
their  hearts'  content,  and  to  the 
open-eyed  amazement  of  their 
fellow-travellers.  The  betting 
was  about  even  till  his  grace 
told  a  story  about  the  water- 
snakes  on  the  Irrawaddy  climb- 
ing on  to  the  decks  of  the  ship ; 
and  then  a  simple-looking  Can- 
adian farmer  gulped  at  some- 
thing in  his  throat,  and  stole 
out  of  the  car  followed  by  the 
writer.  When  the  door  had 
closed  behind  us  he  turned  to 
me  and  said  in  an  awestruck 
whisper,  "  Blest  if  I  don't  think 
he  believes  it  himself  !  " 

We  arrived  at  Russell  late 
in  the  evening,  and  inquired 
anxiously  about  the  state  of  the 
roads,  for  we  had  a  fifty-mile 
drive  before  us  next  day  over 
the  Riding  Mountains  and  the 
Gilbert  Plains ;  but  the  ac- 
counts we  received  were  not 
reassuring.  At  6  A.M.  the  sky 
was  clear,  with  that  watery 
clearness  which  makes  the 
peasants  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land say  that  "  the  sun  has  got 
up  too  early  "  ;  at  half -past  six 
we  were  at  breakfast,  and  look- 
ing anxiously  for  our  driver, 
who  had  been — if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  use  a  Western  col- 
loquialism— "  loaded  for  moose  " 
the  night  before.  He  appeared 
ten  minutes  late,  sat  down  next 
to  us  at  table  and  said,  "Pass 
the  pickles."  Then  he  emptied 
half  a  jar-full  of  yellow-looking 
condiment  on  a  plate,  and  ate 
it  with  a  spoon,  after  which  he 


professed  himself  ready  to  start 
at  once.  At  half-past  seven  it 
had  begun  to  drizzle,  and  we 
were  trotting  at  about  seven 
miles  an  hour  over  the  violet- 
spangled  turf,  with  the  prairie 
chicken  rising  in  small  bunches 
from  the  dry  "  tumps "  near 
the  trail,  and  broods  of  wild 
ducklings  paddling  after  their 
mothers  in  the  lakelets  beyond. 
By  midday  it  was  pouring 
steadily,  and  we  pulled  up  on 
the  slope  of  the  mountains 
at  a  hermitage  built  of  logs 
and  plastered  with  mud.  The 
hermit  stood  in  the  doorway : 
he  was  over  six  feet  in  height, 
very  thin  and  erect ;  he  had  a 
long  grey  beard,  and  wore  a 
flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of  ragged 
trousers,  and  moccasins.  He 
welcomed  us  quite  cordially — 
for  a  hermit — and  promised  to 
give  us  a  meal  as  soon  as  he 
had  time  to  cook  it.  There 
were  two  rooms  and  a  cellar  in 
the  shack.  The  walls  were 
decorated  with  shot-guns,  rifles, 
antlers,  stuffed  birds,  Indian 
beadwork,  snowshoes,  and  Eng- 
lish hunting  pictures.  Our 
host  dived  into  the  cellar,  and 
reappeared  with  a  small  piece 
of  bacon,  which  he  began  cut- 
ting into  slices ;  in  answer  to  a 
question  about  the  pictures,  he 
remarked  casually  that  he  had 
hunted  in  every  county  in 
England  except  Devon  and 
Somerset.  So  far  as  we  were 
able  to  check  it,  the  statement 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect. He  seemed  to  have 
been  personally  acquainted  with 
every  prominent  racing  man, 
professional  and  amateur,  dur- 
ing the  last  half-century ;  he 
had  never  been  so  happy  in  his 
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life  as  he  was  now,  but  he 
recommended  us  to  stop  talking 
about  the  old  country  if  we 
wanted  any  dinner.  Then  he 
showed  us  walking  -  sticks  he 
had  made  and  polished  himself ; 
skins  of  owls,  hawks,  and  minks; 
a  sort  of  dado  of  pigeon-breasts 
over  the  window  ;  teeth  of 
wapiti,  and  teeth  of  bears ;  bits 
of  some  strange  root  presented 
to  him  by  the  old  chief  of  the 
Cote  Reserve,  which  a  man 
may  chew  occasionally  when 
hunting  moose,  and  need  no 
other  food  ;  and  finally  he 
looked  scornfully  at  F.'s  mack- 
intosh, and  said,  "  You  can't 
expect  to  keep  dry  in  that 
thing."  Then  he  opened  a  big 
chest,  and  drew  out  a  long 
racing -coat,  made  of  the  best 
beaver  cloth,  by  the  best  tailor 
in  London.  "It  cost  me  twelve 
guineas  fifteen  years  ago,"  he 
said,  "and you  can  send  it  back 
by  the  driver  to  -  morrow." 
Which  I  may  say  here  that  F. 
did,  having  previously  concealed 
a  bottle  of  old  Scotch  whisky 
in  one  of  the  pockets  thereof. 

But  the  rest  of  that  drive 
was  a  nightmare.  The  driver 
was  in  the  frame  of  mind  that 
impels  a  man  to  meet  every 
difficulty  by  a  frontal  attack, 
instead  of  by  a  flank  move- 
ment. Six  several  times  did 
we  come  to  what  he  euphem- 
istically termed  "  soft  places  "  ; 
and  six  several  times  did  he 
charge  straight  at  them.  The 
luckless  bronchos  slipped  and 
floundered,  "exactly  like  flies  on 
sticky  paper,"  as  F.  put  it,  and 
then  collapsed,  beaten  and  de- 
spairing. Six  several  times  did 
we  dismount  and  rig  up  a  pur- 
chase with  the  aid  of  the  halters 


and  the  breeching — there  are  no 
spare  whipple-trees  on  the  Rid- 
ing Mountains — and  pull,  and 
push,  and  flog  till  we  had 
yanked  that  slime  -  anointed 
buggy  on  to  firm  (?)  ground. 
The  rain  came  down  "as  if 
some  one  had  pulled  the  plug 
out,"  said  the  driver,  till  we 
gave  up  even  pretending  to 
keep  ourselves  dry — even  F.'s 
imperturbable  temper  began  to 
get  ruffled  for  the  first  and  only 
time  during  the  trip.  The  last 
breakdown  occurred  about 
three  miles  from  our  destina- 
tion :  it  was  nine  o'clock  at 
night,  and  we  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  noon  ;  we  were  in 
the  middle  of  a  sort  of  creek, 
where  the  water  was  nearly  up 
to  the  seat,  and  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  and  suffer  while  the  driver 
walked  a  mile  over  ploughed 
land  to  borrow  a  chain,  for  our 
rotten  rope  had  worn  to  pieces. 
Finally — for  Grand  view  is  a 
brand  new  town  —  the  only 
hotel  in  the  place  had  no  roof 
on  it. 

Gilbert  Plains  is  the  name 
given  to  a  tract  of  land  about 
35  miles  long  and  28  wide, 
lying  between  two  low  blue 
ranges  of  hills  known  as  the 
Riding  and  the  Duck  Mount- 
ains. At  one  time  it  was  a 
dense  forest,  but  the  trees  were 
swept  clear  by  fierce  fires,  leav- 
ing a  broad  undulating  cham- 
paign of  deep  rich  loam  where 
the  farms  and  cattle-ranges  are 
dotted  between  groves  and 
lakelets  of  shimmering  water, 
and  where  you  can  trace  for 
miles  the  windings  of  the 
Wilson  and  Valley  rivers 
through  fringes  of  spruce  and 
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white  poplar.  Ten  years  ago 
the  country  was  practically  un- 
settled, but  since  then  the 
wheat  crop  has  never  been 
known  to  fail,  the  smallest 
yield  ever  recorded  reaching 
20  bushels  to  the  acre,  as 
against  45  or  more  in  good 
years.  Last  year  one  Scottish 
settler  alone  had  115  wheat- 
stacks  on  his  farm,  and,  with 
the  advent  of  railways  and 
American  land  speculators,  it 
is  probable  that  the  available 
area  of  cultivable  land  will  be 
soon  taken  up,  and  that  the 
Grandview  hotel  will  not  long 
remain  roofless. 

But  we  saw  it  all  through 
a  mist  of  driving  rain,  and  we 
were  cold  and  wet  and  hungry, 
so  that  we  clamoured  for 
supper,  and  spread  our  clothes 
to  dry  over  the  hot-air  gratings 
in  the  dining-room  and  the 
passages  and  the  bar,  leaving 
them  there  all  night,  with  the 
result  that  next  morning  F. 
found  that  all  the  fingers  had 
been  neatly  bitten  off  his  gloves 
by  a  tame  fox.  There  was  no 
train  to  Dauphin,  our  next 
point,  for  three  days,  and  the 
inhabitants  told  us  that  the 
journey  was  forty-five  miles  by 
road,  and,  finally,  that  money 
wouldn't  buy  anybody  to  drive 
us  in  this  weather.  But  little 
difficulties  like  these  are  nothing 
to  the  determined  traveller  in 
Mid-Canada,  so  we  waded  over 
to  the  railway  -  station  after 
breakfast  and  interviewed  the 
"  section-foreman  "  in  quest  of 
a  hand  -  car,  adding  that  we 
would  help  to  work  our  passage 
and  pay  a  couple  of  extra  hands 
to  bring  it  back  again.  He 
was  a  little  reluctant  at  first, 


because  it  was  Sunday  and 
against  the  rules,  but  F.  assured 
him  that  I  was  a  half-brother 
of  the  general  manager,  and 
then  he  arranged  it  at  once. 

Now  a  hand-car,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  is  propelled  by 
the  human  arm.  You  grab  a 
handle  at  about  the  level  of 
your  chest,  and  push  it  down 
pretty  nearly  to  your  instep  ; 
from  the  point  of  view  of  phys- 
ical culture  it  is  rather  good 
exercise,  but  after  you  have 
raised  and  lowered  it  a  few 
thousand  times  you  begin  to 
skrimshank  and  to  develop  an 
interest  in  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  35°  to-day,  but  we 
made  no  complaint  about  the 
cold,  neither  did  we  hurry  over 
our  lunch  of  roast -beef  and 
suet-pudding  at  the  little  half- 
way "stopping-house,"  where 
our  hosts  were  Old  Country 
folk,  and  the  walls  were  dec- 
orated with  cups  and  saucers, 
and  quaint  little  engravings, 
that  made  you  think  of  honey- 
suckle and  wallflower,  and  "the 
breezes  of  May  blowing  over  an 
English  field." 

The  regular  Canadian  coun- 
try hotel  is  a  different  type. 
You  sit  down,  and  pick  up  a 
menu  that  contains  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  provisions  in 
the  house,  down  to  the  last 
biscuit.  You  pick  out  the 
different  items  you  require,  and 
they  are  all  brought  in  simul- 
taneously, in  small  sampledishes 
that  have  been  aptly  likened 
to  the  china-bath  in  a  bird-cage. 
There  are  tall  glass  platters  for 
cake  and  biscuits ;  little  glass 
pepper-pots  for  salt ;  little  glass 
salt-cellars  for  jam,  which  you 
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eat   with  a  spoon ;    and   little 
glass  sugar-sifters  for  mustard, 
which   is   served    in    the   form 
of  powder.     There  is  a  cruet- 
stand   in    the    middle    of    the 
table,    and    your    egg-cup     is 
reversible — an  egg-cup  at  one 
end  and  a  claret-glass  at  the 
other — so  that,   if  you  choose, 
you  may  empty  the  contents  of 
your  egg  into  the  latter,  stir 
them  up  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  eat  them  American  fashion. 
On  one  side  of  the  cruet  is  a 
tumbler  full  of  wooden  tooth- 
picks ;    on  the  other    a    bottle 
of  imitation  Worcester  sauce. 
Your  pickles  are  served   in   a 
saucer   like    the  jam  —  indeed 
you  are  very  likely  to  mistake 
the  one  for  the  other,  if  you  are 
not  careful ;  and  your  butter  is 
handed  to  you  in  a  plate  that 
was  originally  made  for  a  doll's 
tea-set.     The  fact  of  having  all 
the  courses  served  at  once  is  a 
little  embarrassing  to  the  ordi- 
nary Englishman,  because  the 
fish  and   joint  get   cold   while 
he  is  eating  his  soup ;  but  the 
native  solves  the  difficulty  by 
eating  promiscuously.     Most  of 
the  guests  hold  their  forks  like 
ping-pong  racquets,   and  their 
knives  like  spatulas.     One  man 
in  particular,  whom  we  watched, 
was   eating    pork,   raspberries, 
cheese,  and  pickles  all  at  the 
same   time.      The    menus    are 
ambitious,  but  the  "portions" 
exiguous.     Tradition  says  that 
a  certain  Englishman,  just  out 
from  the  old  country,  ordered 
beef-steak  at  one  of  these  hos- 
telries.        They    brought    him 
some,   in  the   usual  lilliputian 
saucer,  and  the  tenderfoot  ex- 
amined it  critically.    Then  he 
stuck  a  fork  in  it,  transferred 


the  entire  helping  to  his  mouth, 
chewed  it  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  said  in  all  innocence,  "  Yes, 
that's  it,  bring  me  some  like 
that." 

At  Dauphin  we  went  to 
church  in  the  evening  with  our 
greatcoats  on,  and  found  that 
the  pews  had  been  thoughtfully 
provided  with  palmetto  fans 
for  the  morning  service.  When 
we  returned  to  the  hotel  we 
encountered  some  American 
girls  singing  'coon  songs  and 
doing  a  cake  walk  up  and  down 
the  "corridor."  This  was  such 
an  unexpected  relapse  into 
civilisation  that  I  rose  early 
the  next  morning  and  bought 
a  clothes  brush  for  ten  cents, 
which  F.  subsequently  traded 
for  an  old  towel  to  clean  his 
boots  with. 

From  Dauphin  to  Winnipeg- 
osis,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  that  name,  the  rail- 
way runs  through  a  newly 
settled  country,  where  a  village 
will  consist  of  one  log  mud- 
plastered  shack,  with  a  sign 
above  the  door  reading  "Cigars, 
Cider,  and  Stationery,"  where 
the  stationmaster  lives  in  a  dis- 
mantled railway  -  car,  and  a 
crowd  of  three  natives  and  a  yel- 
low dog  is  waiting  on  the  plat- 
form to  see  the  train  go  by.  Next 
year  you  will  find  there  banks, 
schools,  churches,  and  ele- 
vators. Winnipegosis  itself  is 
more  ambitious,  for  it  is  the 
headquarters  of  two  American 
fishing  companies,  each  of 
which  is  trying  to  crowd  the 
other  out.  They  own  twenty- 
one  steamers  between  them, 
and  each  steamer  averages 
from  thirty  to  forty  tons  of  fish 
during  the  season,  which  lasts 
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from  May  till  October.  The 
average  cost  of  fish  per  Ib.  on 
the  lake  is  a  cent  and  a  half, 
the  retail  price  at  Winnipegosis 
is  four  cents,  at  Chicago  five 
and  a  half,  and  the  fishermen 
aver  that  a  "combine"  between 
the  two  companies  would  re- 
duce their  wages  to  starvation 
point. 

We  were  trusting  to  one  of 
these  steamers  for  a  cruise  on 
the  lake,  but  luck  seemed  to  be 
against  us.  The  particular 
ship  due  to  start  on  Monday 
night  had  been  storm-stayed  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and 
was  not  due  for  forty  -  eight 
hours ;  the  next  one  out  would 
not  return  in  time  to  suit  us. 
The  heavy  rains  had  turned  the 
low -lying  country  around  us 
into  a  vast  swamp,  and  the 
doctor  told  us  that  a  drive  of 
eight  miles  on  the  previous  day 
had  occupied  from  daylight  to 
dark.  The  town  itself  consisted 
mainly  of  one  street,  with  about 
half  a  mile  of  wooden  side- 
walk, and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  railway-track,  the  rest 
of  the  place  was  under  water. 
The  hotel  could  hardly  be  re- 
commended as  first-class,  for 
the  principal  customers  were 
fishermen,  with  a  stray  com- 
mercial traveller  or  two,  who 
appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  sit  in  the  verandah  and 
chew  tobacco,  with  the  usual 
results.  The  lady  who  conde- 
scended to  wait  in  the  dining- 
room  had  evidently  found  it 
necessary  to  take  a  firm  stand 
with  the  visitors,  for,  finding 
F.  in  the  act  of  reaching  for 
the  bread  from  the  next  table, 
she  ordered  him  to  "Sit down!" 
in  a  voice  that  made  that  gal- 
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lant  officer  drop  into  a  chair  as 
if  he  was  shot.  For  a  minute 
or  two  I  could  do  nothing  but 
chuckle  explosively  at  his  dis- 
comfiture, and  then  my  turn 
came.  I  asked  humbly  if  I 
couldn't  have  a  couple  of  boiled 
eggs,  and  was  curtly  informed 
that  if  I  didn't  like  cold  beef- 
steak I  could  leave  the  dining- 
room.  For  this  is  a  democratic 
country,  and  men  who  will  ex- 
act unfailing  respect  and  obe- 
dience from  their  business  em- 
ployees will  meekly  submit  to 
the  most  intolerable  impertin- 
ence on  the  part  of  domestic 
servants. 

And  then,  just  as  our  spirits 
were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  we 
suddenly  remembered  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  The  land- 
lord, who  was  really  civil  and 
obliging,  told  us  that  they  had 
a  post  here,  and  that  their 
factor  was  to  be  found  within 
fifty  yards  of  the  hotel :  five 
minutes  after  supper  we  were 
sitting  on  his  counter,  and  dis- 
cussing ways  and  means.  He 
remembered  having  seen  me 
with  the  Chief  Commissioner 
in  Winnipeg,  and  after  that 
everything  was  easy.  The 
Company  were  going  to  de- 
spatch a  "  York  "  boat  the 
next  morning  to  a  point  some 
forty  or  fifty  miles  up  the  lake, 
and  would  be  delighted  to  take 
us  on  the  trip.  We  had  no 
camping  outfit  of  our  own,  so 
he  would  provide  us  with 
blankets,  and  rabbit-skin  robes, 
and  a  tent,  and  provisions  for 
a  week  if  necessary :  in  fact, 
all  we  had  to  do  was  simply  to 
pack  our  bags  and  be  ready  at 
eight  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
It  was  the  first  boat  of  the 
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season,  and  therefore  had  to 
push  through  with  flour  to 
Pine  Creek,  but  he  would  in- 
struct the  crew  to  let  us  take 
our  own  time  coming  back. 
The  only  thing  he  wouldn't 
guarantee  was  the  weather. 
The  rattle  of  the  rain  and  the 
screaming  of  the  whip  -  poor- 
wills  kept  us  awake  nearly  all 
night,  but  the  morning  broke 
clear  and  sunny. 

Under  the  windows  of  the 
hotel  the  Mossy  River  flowed 
sluggishly  between  low  green 
banks  to  the  lake  beyond ; 
there  were  green  canoes  lying 
on  the  hither  shore,  and  huge 
green  -  and  -  gold  refrigerator- 
cars  crawling  up  and  down  the 
railway-track  behind  the  engine 
which  had  brought  us  in  the 
previous  day.  An  Indian  boy 
was  pumping  bilge-water  out 
of  our  York  boat  —  a  white 
schooner -rigged  craft  with  a 
green  rail,  about  50  feet  over 
all,  flying  the  red  ensign  with 
the  letters  H.  B.  C.  in  white. 
On  the  wharf  a  score  of  drum- 
ming hammers  were  busily 
nailing  down  the  fish-boxes ;  a 
ramshackle  old  Scandinavian 
lumber-steamer,  called  the  Carl, 
was  moored  beneath  piles  of 
fresh-sawn  planks  just  above 
the  dismantled  hulk  that  carried 
a  street  lamp  at  her  mast-head, 
and  served  as  a  temporary 
lighthouse.  The  wind  was 
blowing  fresh  and  cool  from 
the  south-east,  and  the  sun- 
light was  dancing  on  the 
water. 

A  fishing -smack  with  red- 
tanned  sails  was  standing  out 
to  sea,  and  a  couple  of  Indians 
were  slowly  paddling  a  birch- 
bark  canoe  under  the  reeds 


that  fringed  the  hay  swamp  on 
the  eastern  bank.  Three  loons 
with  outstretched  necks  flew 
chuckling  overhead,  and  our 
Metis  skipper  shook  his  head 
thoughtfully,  and  said  we  were 
in  for  a  blow.  The  Pine  Creek 
factor  was  superintending  the 
loading  of  the  cargo,  which 
consisted  of  flour  and  other 
provisions  for  his  post,  while 
his  sister-in-law  stood  guard 
over  a  long  green  box  of 
pelargoniums,  destined  as  a 
present  for  the  nuns  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  on 
the  Indian  Reserve.  Our  crew 
was  made  up  of  Saulteaux  and 
Metis,  who  appeared  to  think 
that  they  had  shown  extra- 
ordinary alacrity  in  getting  us 
off  at  eleven  o'clock,  by  which 
time  the  wind  had  shifted  to- 
wards the  north,  and  then 
falsified  the  skipper's  predic- 
tion by  dropping  away  into 
fitful  gusts.  Not  that  it  mat- 
tered in  the  least,  for  we  had 
three  entire  days  before  us. 
The  lake  lay  like  a  mirror  of 
steel  to  the  sky-line,  broken 
here  and  there  by  little  emerald 
islands  and  rocky  reefs,  up 
which  the  breakers  foamed  like 
snowdrifts  in  the  sun ;  and  we 
could  lie  on  flour-bags  in  the 
shadow  of  the  sail,  smoking 
and  congratulating  ourselves 
that  we  were  not  bumping 
over  mountain  trails  in  a  rain- 
soaked  "democrat." 

At  midday  we  landed  on  a 
little  two -acre  island  and 
"boiled  a  kettle,"  which  is  the 
Indian  synonym  for  breakfast, 
lunch,  dinner,  and  supper,  scar- 
ing the  gulls  and  cormorants 
from  the  tiny  rocky  peninsula 
which  juts  out  from  the  north- 
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ern  extremity.  Incidentally, 
we  nearly  burnt  up  the  whole 
island,  for  we  started  a  minia- 
ture prairie-fire,  which  it  gave 
us  some  trouble  to  extinguish, 
as  the  dead  growth  of  last 
year  burnt  like  tinder.  At 
half -past  four  the  entire  crew, 
with  the  exception  of  the  man 
at  the  tiller,  was  asleep;  the 
mirage  on  the  distant  trees 
made  them  look  like  chalky 
cliffs  against  the  white  mou- 
tonntf  clouds  on  the  horizon ; 
the  wavelets  were  lip-lapping 
against  the  bows ;  and  the 
passengers  had  philosophically 
resigned  themselves  to  the 
prospect  of  spending  the  night 
in  an  open  boat.  Four  hours 
later,  after  many  short  tacks 
and  much  sprawling  about  in 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  to  avoid 
the  swing  of  the  boom,  we 
reached  another  camp,  a  stony 
point  overgrown  with  thick 
bushes,  from  which  the  mos- 
quitoes swarmed  gleefully  to 
greet  us.  Beneath  our  feet 
the  lagoon  lay  like  a  long 
gleaming  ribbon  running  in- 
land, and  the  setting  sun  was 
throwing  reflections  of  amber 
and  smoked  topaz  on  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  The  loons  were 
shrieking  hurriedly  past  over- 
head ;  a  single  narrow  mare's- 
tail  was  flung  across  the  north- 
ern sky ;  and  the  wind  began 
to  sing  shrilly  through  the 
pine-trees  till  we  were  glad 
to  roll  ourselves  up  in  blankets 
and  rabbit  -  skin  rugs,  and 
cuddle  down  among  the  flour- 
sacks  for  the  night. 

We  woke  in  the  morning  to 
find  ourselves  in  sight  of  the 
great  white  cross  erected  by 
the  priests  at  the  mouth  of 


Pine  Creek,  and  to  hear  the 
distant  tolling  of  the  bell  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  Mission. 
M.,  the  factor,  and  his  sister- 
in-law  dropped  over  the  side 
into  a  rowing  -  boat  that  had 
been  tied  up  among  the  reeds 
near  the  shore,  and  the  Sault- 
eaux  set  to  work  to  pole  us  up 
the  river,  for  the  breeze  had 
died  away.  Then  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat  put  out  from 
the  Heserve,  and  a  black-robed 
priest  paddled  alongside  for 
the  mail,  and  offered  to  take 
F.  and  myself  ashore  with  him. 
He  assured  us  that  we  could 
walk  dry-shod  over  the  half- 
mile  or  so  that  lay  between  us 
and  the  H.  B.  post,  and  we  be- 
lieved him,  not  realising  that 
a  priest  at  Pine  Creek  is 
amphibious,  and  hygrometric- 
ally  valueless.  Our  way  lay 
through  a  forest  of  dripping 
poplar,  from  which  we  emerged 
half  an  hour  later  wet  to  the 
skin,  and  just  in  time  to  see 
the  York  boat  come  to  her 
moorings  below  the  little  foot- 
bridge across  the  river. 

Lounging  about  the  landing- 
place  was  a  group  of  Indians — 
"  Mongolian-looking  Johnnies  " 
F.  called  them — with  straight 
dull-black  hair  and  wiry  beards 
and  moustaches,  dressed  in 
cotton  shirts,  ragged  trousers 
girt  about  the  waist  with  red- 
and- yellow  sashes,  moccasins, 
and  black  felt  wideawake  hats. 
The  store  was  a  plain  wooden 
building  lined  with  shelves  full 
of  "  canned  "  meats  and  fruits, 
old  rifles,  boots,  cheap  calicoes, 
lamps,  and  saucepans ;  big 
bunches  of  musk-rat  skins  and 
fringed  moose  -  skin  hunting- 
coats  hung  on  pegs  against  the 
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wall,  and  the  whole  place  smelt 
faintly  of  newly  cured  hides 
and  kinni-kinnik.  The  upper 
storey  was  devoted  entirely  to 
furs,  and  we  stumbled  in  a  dim 
half-light  over  bales  of  lynx, 
fisher,  otter,  skunk,  bear,  coyote, 
mink,  ermine,  marten,  and  wol- 
verine. The  customers  sit  along 
the  counter  or  on  the  threshold, 
gossiping  or  smoking  silently ; 
every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  will  empty  a  sackful  of 
musk-rat  skins  on  to  the  floor, 
and  the  factor,  when  he  has 
time,  will  count  them  over  and 
credit  the  owner  with  their 
value  at  8  cents  apiece.  Then 
the  two  will  wander  out  to- 
gether as  if  to  admire  the 
scenery,  for  your  Saulteaux  is 
extraordinarily  secretive  and 
doesn't  like  his  neighbours  to 
know  that  he  is  asking  for  an 
extension  of  credit;  he  is  also 
thoroughly  honest,  so  that  it 
is  quite  safe  to  leave  the  entire 
store  without  a  guardian  if 
convenient.  We  breakfasted  in 
the  factor's  private  house,  a 
new  wooden  building  that  he 
had  constructed  himself,  with 
a  little  vegetable-garden  neatly 
fenced  round  with  barrel-staves, 
and  a  dried,  half-petrified  moose- 
skull  over  the  doorway;  the 
flower-garden  was  an  old  birch- 
bark  canoe  filled  with  mould; 
across  the  river  you  could  see 
the  grey  stone  mission-house 
brooding  over  the  tiny  thatched 
and  shingled  shacks  on  the 
Indian  Reserve,  between  which 
the  cattle  were  feeding  lazily; 
behind  them  was  a  background 
of  wet  green  poplar  and  dark 
formal  spruce.  The  whole  view 
had  an  unreal  German-toy-like 
effect,  that  made  you  half  afraid 
to  rub  your  eyes  lest  you  should 


look  up  and  find  that  it  had 
vanished  away  like  a  mirage. 

After  breakfast  F.  played 
chess  with  Mrs  M.,  while  I 
retired  and  dangled  my  legs 
over  the  counter  in  the  store 
with  the  other  barbarians. 
There  was  a  sort  of  wooden 
cage  outside,  about  8  feet  high, 
3  feet  broad,  and  2  feet  deep, 
which  puzzled  me  at  first. 
Then  they  showed  me  that 
skins  were  laid  on  canvas  along 
the  bottom  of  this  and  piled  up 
one  above  the  other;  big  logs 
were  then  passed  transversely 
between  the  bars  and  chained 
down  at  one  end,  the  other 
being  hauled  down  tight  by  a 
tackle  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  till 
1000  musk-rat  skins,  weighing 
about  125  lb.,  could  be  com- 
pressed into  a  bale  3  feet  long, 
1  foot  6  inches  thick,  and  1  foot 
10  inches  broad,  the  whole 
affair  being  home-made,  and 
costing  a  few  shillings.  By 
this  time  the  cargo  had  been 
unloaded  and  the  crew  were 
preparing  to  go  to  sleep  after 
their  exertions  of  the  previous 
night,  so  we  arranged  with  the 
skipper  to  call  for  us  at  the 
mission  -  house  when  he  was 
ready  to  start,  and  rowed  down 
to  visit  the  priests. 

The  cemetery  had  only  been 
in  existence  for  three  years,  but 
a  number  of  tiny  mounds  told 
of  the  havoc  that  had  been 
wrought  by  measles  among  the 
papooses  during  that  time. 
On  the  other  hand  there  was 
an  outbreak  of  smallpox  on  the 
Reserve  last  year,  and,  out  of 
some  ninety  cases  in  the  entire 
district,  one  death  only  resulted 
— a  fact  which  may  be  taken 
to  heart  by  the  Anti-Vaccination 
League.  There  was  a  sort  of 
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courtyard  behind  the  cemetery 
with  a  little  grove  of  trees  at 
one  end,  and  here  the  young 
Saulteaux  of  both  sexes  were 
romping  wildly,  playing  French 
games,  and  singing  French 
tunes,  dressed  in  French  blouses, 
and  looking  —  barring  their 
complexions — for  all  the  world 
like  a  lot  of  French  children  at 
a  convent  in  Old  France. 

The  Father  who  received  us 
came  from  Toulouse,  and  spoke 
with  the  soft  southern  accent : 
he  told  us  that  he  had  been 
educated  a  year  in  Holland  and 
another  in  Belgium,  and  then 
invited  us  to  smoke  a  very 
good  cigar  while  he  looked 
over  his  mail  before  taking  us 
through  the  building.  Every- 
body about  the  place  seemed  to 
be  gay  and  cheerful ;  the  mere 
sight  of  the  Assistant -Mother- 
Superior — robed  in  white,  and 
showing  a  lay  -  sister  how  to 
polish  a  brass  candlestick — 
made  F.  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  born  a  Saulteaux  papoose, 
and  educated  at  the  Mission  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Sept  Douleurs. 
Everything  was  as  clean  as  the 
deck  of  a  steam-yacht ;  when 
we  went  into  the  girls'  work- 
ing-room all  the  pupils  sprang 
to  attention,  and  gazed  fur- 
tively at  the  new-comers,  while 
F.  exhibited  a  really  intelligent 
interest  in  the  operation  of  a 
knitting-machine  which  turned 
out  several  dozen  pairs  of  stock- 
ings, more  or  less,  per  diem. 
The  dress  of  the  nuns  is  par- 
ticularly becoming  to  a  young 
face,  and  if  the  machine  had 
not  suddenly  stopped  work  and 
divided  itself  into  two  pieces, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  the 
girls,  we  should  probably  have 
missed  our  boat. 


The  Mission  was  four  storeys 
high,  built  of  sold  grey  lime- 
stone ;  and  it  was  hard  to 
believe  that  four  years  ago  the 
site  of  it  and  the  surrounding 
demesne  was  wild  uncultivated 
forest  and  prairie.  It  accom- 
modated about  eighty  pupils 
of  both  sexes,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  being  permanent 
boarders ;  and  contained  two 
great  dormitories,  class-rooms, 
— the  lessons  being  given  in 
English  by  the  way, — a  gym- 
nasium, a  recreation-room,  and 
a  huge  refectory  on  the  ground- 
floor.  The  kitchen-garden  and 
the  playground  were  being 
fenced  round  with  a  wall  of 
loose  boulders,  picked  up  by 
the  boys  on  the  prairie ;  beyond 
these  was  a  sawmill,  with  an 
18  h.p.  gasolene  engine,  and  a 
workshop,  where  the  woodwork 
for  the  interior  of  the  main 
building  and  for  the  stables 
was  being  cut  into  shape.  On 
a  prie-dieu  before  the  altar  in 
the  chapel  was  a  silent  kneel- 
ing figure,  motionless,  as  if 
carved  out  of  white  marble ; 
in  the  forest  that  surrounded 
us  were  moose  and  wapiti 
and  wolverine.  Nakuspis,  the 
chief  of  the  Reserve,  was  "not 
at  home "  :  his  wrinkled  old 
squaw,  squatting  in  the  smoke- 
grimed  tent,  told  us  that  he 
had  ridden  off  on  his  pony  that 
morning  to  inspect  his  traps. 
Father  Bousquet  was  talking 
English  one  moment,  the  next 
he  was  discussing  French  poli- 
tics in  his  native  tongue,  the 
next  he  was  chatting  in  Saul- 
teaux to  a  small  brave  with  a 
tiny  bow  and  arrows. 

From  the  belfry  we  looked 
down  on  a  green,  glimmering 
forest  of  poplar  and  spruce  and 
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tamarac,  split  by  straight  run- 
ning streams ;  far  away  to  the 
west  was  the  blue  ridge  of  the 
Riding  Mountains ;  the  Pine 
Creek  river  rippled  below  our 
feet,  carrying  a  baby  canoe 
down  to  the  shining  lake  be- 
yond ;  and  the  Indians  were 
moving  about  among  the  little 
tents  and  log  shacks  that  were 
scattered  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  trees.  "  That  is  the 
chief's  house,"  said  Father 
Bousquet,  "  though  he  prefers 
to  live  in  a  tent  at  this  season ; 
that  little  whitewashed  cabin 
near  the  alders  belongs  to  our 
best  hunter ;  he  will  show  you 
where  to  find  the  moose  in  the 
fall.  They  are  docile  enough, 
the  Indian  children,  mais 
fourbes — how  do  you  say  that  ? 
You  do  not  know  what  tricks 
they  will  play  you.  It  was 
Le  Pere  Dupont  who  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  mission 
here,  ten  years  ago,  and  we 
collected  $15,000,  and  began  to 
build  six  years  afterwards. 
Figure  to  yourself  that  we  had 
to  clear  away  all  the  trees  first ; 
it  was  everywhere  as  you  see 
la  bos.  Now  it  is  useful;  one 
burns  a  cord  of  wood  a-day  in 
the  furnace  in  winter,  that 
costs  a  dollar  and  a  half.  I 
will  show  you  a  log  of  tamarac 
48  inches  in  diameter ;  and  we 
shall  have  a  flag-pole  even 
more  tall  than  that  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay,"  he  added,  with 
a  side  glance  at  M.  "  No,  we 
will  not  fly  the  tricolor,  except 
sometimes  on  the  feast-days, 
but  the  English  flag  with  the 
maple-leaf.  And  now  you  must 
not  go  away  till  the  evening ; 
you  will  stay  and  have  some 
supper  with  us." 

It  was  only  the  fear  of  being 


left  in  Winnipegosis  for  four  or 
five  days  that  made  us  decline, 
for  more  charming  hosts  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find,  so 
we  compromised  on  five  o'clock 
tea  in  the  refectory.  There 
they  fed  us  on  buttered  toast 
and  cake,  and  jam  made  from 
wild  raspberries,  and  great 
tumblers  of  whipped  cream ; 
and,  finally,  one  of  the  Fathers 
announced  that  he  had  business 
at  Winnipegosis,  and  would 
accompany  us  that  far  on  our 
trip.  We  were  strangers  and 
heretics,  but  we  were  quite 
unaffectedly  sorry  to  say  good- 
bye ;  and  they  shouted  to  us  to 
come  again  in  the  fall  and  pay 
them  a  longer  visit,  promising 
us  good  hunting,  and  saying 
that  they  would  burn  une  petite 
chandelle  for  F.,  who  had  been 
complaining  that  he  was  a  sort 
of  Jonah  in  the  matter  of 
weather. 

There  was  a  jobble  of  sea 
out  on  the  lake,  and  our  new 
fellow-passenger  subsided  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  under  a 
couple  of  blankets  for  an  hour 
or  so,  till  the  wind  dropped, 
and  then  he  cheered  up,  and 
told  us  how  the  Indian  children 
will  run  out  of  their  houses, 
bare-legged,  with  only  a  shirt 
on,  in  mid-winter,  and  never 
suffer;  how  the  squaws  will 
start  on  foot  in  the  spring  for 
the  fifty-mile  journey  by  land 
to  Winnipegosis,  and  wade  mid- 
thigh  deep  through  the  mus- 
kegs, —  the  principal  sickness 
they  suffer  from  being  "  troubles 
of  the  stomach,"  caused  by  their 
inveterate  habit  of  gorging 
themselves  when  food  is  plen- 
tiful. 

Towards  nine  o'clock  we 
sighted  Devil's  Island,  beneath 
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which  you  can  plainly  hear  his 
Satanic  Majesty  practising  on 
an  infernal  tom-tom  at  night. 
From    the    starboard    bow   we 
could  make  out  a  white  post  on 
the   mainland    that    marked   a 
little   crescent  -  shaped   natural 
harbour,  with  a  beach  of  the 
finest  gravel,  curving  in  among 
the  willows.      There  we  landed 
with   the  help    of  a   somewhat 
slippery  plank,  and  the  Indians 
started    the   inevitable   fire  for 
tea,  while  F.  and  I  wandered  off 
to  explore.     Close  to  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  lying  flat  and  exposed, 
we  came  on  a  sort  of  shallow 
basin    about    thirty   yards    in 
diameter,     filled      with      hard, 
white,   dazzling  snow.     Every- 
where else  the  vegetation  was 
as  green  as  midsummer,  and  we 
thought   at  first  that  it   must 
be  salt — for  as  far  back  as  1818 
nearly     all    the    salt    used    in 
Manitoba  and  the  North- West 
was  produced  at  the  salt-wells 
at  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis.     We  tasted  it  to  make 
quite  sure,  and  then  started  to 
walk  across   it ;   but   the   mos- 
quitoes from  the  low  surround- 
ing land  attacked  us  in  clouds, 
and   we    hurried    back   to    the 
smoke  of  the  fire.     I  had  been 
told    previously    that,    in    the 
Yukon,    the     transition     from 
winter  to  summer  is  so  rapid 
that  the  combination  of  snow 
and    mosquitoes     is     not     un- 
common,   and    I  had    received 
the  statement  with    respectful 
silence.     But  now  I  have  seen 
the  thing   with  my  own  eyes, 
and  I    have    the  corroborative 
evidence  of  a  priest,  a  colonel, 
and  the  captain  and  crew  of  a 
York  boat  to  bear  me  out. 

There  was  no  possibility  of 
getting  away  from  our  moorings 


that  night ;  the  country  inland 
was  impassable  swamp,  and 
we  began  to  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  having  to  spend 
three  or  four  days  there  on  a 
couple  of  tins  of  salmon,  another 
of  preserved  pears,  and  a  little 
bacon.  But  Father  G.  laughed 
at  our  fears,  and  assured  us 
that  we  need  never  starve  while 
there  was  game  about,  and 
Indians  to  snare  it ;  so  we  rigged 
up  a  big  tarpaulin  as  a  shelter 
from  the  thunderstorm  that  was 
brewing  in  the  north-east,  and 
turned  in  under  our  blankets. 

Hitherto  the  mosquitoes  had 
given  us  very  little  trouble,  in 
spite  of  the  forecasts  of  our 
friends  in  Winnipeg,  but  they 
made  up  for  it  that  night.  The 
shelter  we  had  built  for  our- 
selves was  just  what  they 
wanted ;  there  was  very  little 
wind  to  bother  them,  and  only 
an  occasional  splash  of  rain. 
But  all  night  through  the 
lightning  flashed  till  the  boat 
from  under  the  tarpaulin  seemed 
to  be  on  fire ;  the  whip-poor- 
wills  lashed  the  dull  heavy  air 
with  their  screams,  and  the 
dawn  broke  red  and  angry 
under  lowering  clouds  of  grey 
and  purple.  Then  it  cleared 
up,  with  the  usual  inconse- 
quence of  a  Manitoba  spring ; 
we  pushed  out  into  open  water, 
and  the  mosquitoes  left  us, 
gorged  and  reluctant;  the 
choppy  breakers  died  away 
into  an  oily  ripple,  and  the 
wind  veered  round  to  the  north. 
F.  and  the  priest  lay  on  their 
backs  in  the  stern,  luxuriously, 
with  a  pile  of  cushions  beneath 
them,  and  discussed  politics 
and  religion.  Father  G.'s  black 
legs  hung  over  the  thwart, 
with  F.'s  green  stockings  and 
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tan  boots  beside  them  ;  and  it 
was  interesting  to  watch  the 
four  legs  wagging  rhythmically 
to  and  fro,  or  kicking  frenziedly 
as  their  respective  owners 
struggled  each  to  express  him- 
self in  the  other's  language. 
Behind  us  was  a  broken  ir- 
regular peninusla  running  out 
into  the  Lake,  where,  on  their 
last  trip,  the  crew  had  seen  a 
couple  of  moose  drinking  at 
early  dusk  ;  on  our  starboard 
side  was  a  low  dense  green 
shore,  and  far  away  to  the  east 
a  faint  wavy  blue  line  just 
above  the  horizon.  The  crew 
was  asleep,  as  usual,  lying  in 
picturesque  repose  against  the 
centre-board ;  even  the  look- 
out in  the  bows  was  snoring 
peacefully,  till  the  skipper 
uttered  a  sudden  angry  shout 
that  brought  us  all  to  our  feet 
with  a  jump,  for  there  was  a 
wicked  yellow  reef,  with  black 
splintered  jags  jutting  up  from 
it,  within  twenty  feet  of  our 
bows.  We  just  shaved  past  it, 
the  gulls  rising  up  in  clouds  and 
scolding  shrilly ;  and  the  men 
were  set  to  work  at  the  pumps 
by  way  of  waking  them  up. 
At  mid-day  the  sun  was  blazing 
hot,  with  a  faint  wind  astern, 
that  freshened  by  degrees  till 
we  passed  our  first  landing- 
place,  sailing  wing  and  wing, 
and  resisted  the  temptation  to 
stop  and  boil  another  kettle. 
The  priest  was  recalling  his 
various  journeys  from  the  Mis- 
sion to  civilisation  ;  on  horse- 
back along  the  shore ;  behind 
dog-trains  over  the  great  frozen 
sea  in  midwinter ;  worst  of  all, 
on  a  buckboard  in  the  spring. 
He  chuckled  drily  over  the 
occasion  when  the  roads  were 


extra  heavy,  the  rain  pouring 
in  torrents,  and  one  of  the  nuns 
urged  him  to  offer  a  special 
prayer  for  the  success  of  their 
journey  the  next  day, — "  Sans 
doute,  ma  Sceur,  que  le  Bon 
Dieu  est  tout-puissant,  mais  il 
faut  que  les  chevaux  puissent 
le  faire."  By  three  o'clock  we 
were  in  sight  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Mossy  River  and  of  the 
cluster  of  little  yellow  houses 
known  as  the  village  of  Winni- 
pegosis,  "fils  de  Winnipeg." 
There  were  big  trees  on  the 
mainland,  six  or  eight  miles 
on  our  port-bow,  with  a  great 
white  snow-drift  gleaming  be- 
tween their  trunks.  The  clear 
pale-green  water  astern  of  us 
was  thickening  into  murky 
yellow ;  the  "  crake "  of  the 
white  gulls  mingled  with  the 
hoarse  challenge  of  the  ubiq- 
uitous crow  ;  a  red  -  sailed 
fishing -boat  was  tacking  out 
to  meet  us,  and  through  the 
glasses  we  could  descry  a  couple 
of  birch-bark  canoes  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  bar.  They 
had  built  a  new  lighthouse 
during  our  absence — that  is, 
the  same  old  lamp  had  been 
transferred  to  the  top  of  a 
framework  about  thirty  feet 
high,  where  it  looked  about  as 
effective  as  a  candle  on  a  flag- 
staff. Everybody  was  asleep 
again  except  the  skipper  and 
myself,  and  even  the  boat  came 
to  her  moorings  reluctantly, 
as  if  awaking  from  a  long 
dream. 

We  found  that  the  roads  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  still 
impassable,  and  by  the  time  we 
had  spelt  through  the  names 
on  the  hotel  register  we  were 
beginning  to  wish  ourselves 
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back  on  the  Lake.  This 
volume,  by  the  way,  opened 
of  its  own  accord  at  a  page 
whereon  were  inscribed  the 
names  of  a  Spaniard,  a  Belgian, 
and  a  German — all  nobles  of 
high  degree,  who  had  spent  a 
night  here  last  September  on 
their  way  to  the  moose  and 
wapiti  country  in  the  North- 
West.  We,  who  had  met  them 
in  Winnipeg,  chuckled  at  the 
idea  of  their  first  experience  of 
roughing  it  in  Winnipegosis, 
but  the  inhabitants  assured  us 
that  they  had  taken  it  all  smil- 
ing, and  they  had  evidently 
convinced  the  natives  that  all 
the  good  sportsmen  are  not 
necessarily  of  Anglo  -  Saxon 
stock.  Then  the  doctor  ap- 
peared, with  an  invitation  to 
spend  the  evening  trolling  for 
pickerel  in  the  Mossy  River ; 
and  we  jumped  at  the  chance, 
paddling  the  canoe  for  three  or 
four  miles  between  low  grassy 
banks  thick  with  willow  and 
alder,  portaging  her  past  a  log 
boom,  and  pulling  out  pickerel 
of  two  or  three  pounds'  weight, 
and  then  throwing  them  back 
again.  We  landed  at  a  minia- 
ture rapid,  and  fished  from  the 
rocks  on  the  shore  till  the  mos- 
quitoes drove  us  back  to  open 
water,  and  then  we  drifted 
home  lazily  in  the  moonlight. 
There  will  be  more  names  on 
the  register  of  the  little  hotel 
in  a  year  or  so,  when  sportsmen 
at  home  realise  what  a  paradise 
they  have  within  ten  or  twelve 
days  of  Liverpool.  Besides  the 
moose  and  wapiti  and  bear 
that  abound  in  the  forests,  you 
can  shoot  ducks  and  geese  to 
your  heart's  content  as  they  fly 
to  and  from  their  feeding-places 


over  the  long  points  that  jut 
from  the  lake  -  shore.  The 
doctor  fired  off  150  cartridges 
in  a  couple  of  hours  last  fall. 
The  prairie  chicken  are  very 
plentiful,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Dominion  Government  has  de- 
cided to  make  the  Duck  and 
Riding  Mountains  a  permanent 
timber  reserve,  and  that  the 
vast  unorganised  territory  lying 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Winni- 
pegosis is  mostly  unfit  for 
cultivation,  will  prevent  the 
game  from  being  driven  out  for 
many  a  year  to  come.  The 
game-laws  now,  quite  rightly, 
forbid  duck  -  shooting  in  the 
spring,  so  that  we  had  to 
confine  ourselves  to  fishing; 
but  we  left  with  the  full  in- 
tention of  returning,  if  possible, 
in  the  autumn  and  engaging 
the  services  of  some  of  our 
Saulteaux  friends  on  the  Pine 
Creek  Reserve. 

Dauphin,  with  its  hotels, 
fire  -  hall,  churches,  barbers' 
shops,  and  public  park,  seemed 
to  be  a  centre  of  civilisation 
after  Winnipegosis.  In  1896 
the  "field"  on  which  the  town 
now  stands  produced  35  bushels 
to  the  acre,  and  during  the 
previous  year  crops  of  40  and 
45  bushels  were  not  uncommon. 
The  land  is  a  rich  dark  clay 
loam,  and  one  breaking  of  the 
new  soil  is  quite  enough  to  pre- 
pare it  for  a  crop,  no  backset- 
ting being  required.  Hitherto 
the  great  plain  of  100  miles  by 
30,  that  lies  to  the  south  and 
west,  has  been  thinly  settled, 
but  the  opening  up  of  new 
railways  is  rapidly  adding  to 
the  population.  The  principal 
timber  is  oak,  ash,  elm,  poplar, 
and  tamarac,  and  the  uncleared 
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bush  is  thick  with  ash,  maple, 
cherry,  and  saskatoon.  We 
drove  for  hours  in  the  after- 
noon through  a  park -like 
country  that  melted  away 
into  a  low  range  of  distant 
hills.  The  Winnipeg  train  was 
seven  hours  late,  having  been 
"  ditched  "  100  miles  away  in  a 
soft  place  on  the  track,  but  we 
only  caught  the  fringe  of  the 
storm  here,  and  the  evening 
was  hot,  with  the  crystalline 
clearness  that  comes  after  rain. 

The  two  of  us  strolled  out 
across  the  little  valley  of  the 
Vermilion  River,  which  winds 
along  a  grassy  stretch  of  oak 
and  elm,  with  green  paths  be- 
tween the  trees,  that  looked  as 
if  they  led  to  some  old  English 
manor-house  beyond ;  and  we 
both  suffered  from  that  strange 
phase  of  nostalgia  which  occa- 
sionally attacks  all  exiles,  I 
suppose,  and  which  makes  you 
shake  yourself  to  make  sure 
that  your  present  life  is  not  all 
a  dream,  from  which  you  will 
wake  up  to  find  yourself  at 
home,  on  the  hillside,  with  a 
gun  on  your  shoulder.  We  sat 
on  the  embankment  and  looked 
along  the  rails  that  stretched 
away,  dark  red,  with  the  colour 
of  long-spilled  blood,  towards 
the  western  sky.  There  were 
still  pools  of  surface-water  along 
the  track,  stained  with  the  hues 
of  the  sunset ;  and  the  white 
arms  of  the  crossing-posts  stood 
out  clear  against  a  background 
of  vaporous  gold  and  rose  that 
foamed  up  into  billowy  snow, 
and  then  gloomed  into  dove- 
colour  and  purple  as  the  sun 
sank  behind  the  grey  slaty  hills. 

We  left  "on  time"  the  next 
morning,  though  there  was 


another    train    off    the    track 
behind    us,    and    we    found    a 
third  in  similar  plight  at  the 
place  where  the  first  accident 
had  occurred  the  previous  day. 
Here  our  engine  left  us  in  quest 
of  a  flat  car  full  of  sleepers  to 
mend  the  roadway,  and  we  got 
off  to  inspect  damages.      The 
rails  had  been  sprinkled  with 
fresh  sand,   and  the  ties  were 
scored  deep  for  fifty  yards  or 
more  where   the  derailed  cars 
had  ploughed  their  way  along 
them.    There  was  a  little  group 
of  hand-cars  which  had  brought 
up  the  wrecking-gang,  and  the 
men    were    working    for   their 
lives,  maddened  by  the  swarms 
of  hungry  mosquitoes  from  the 
marsh  adjoining.     For  twenty 
years,  said  the  "rear-flag,"  he 
had  never  seen   them  so  bad  ; 
and  it  is   an  actual  fact  that 
two  of  the  hands  broke  down 
and   cried   helplessly,   tortured 
out  of   their   manhood  by  the 
heat  and  the  flies.     Luckily  we 
were  only  delayed  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  and  then  we  steamed 
smoothly  home — past  lush  rest- 
ful   marshes,    from   which    the 
long     lazy    bitterns     fluttered 
gawkily  up ;  past  leagues  and 
leagues  of  fresh  young  wheat 
that  rippled  in   the   sunlight ; 
past  tiny  stations  where  brown- 
legged  children  waved  frantic 
salutes  from  the  wooden  steps 
of  the  "general  store";  through 
jungles    of    tangled    bush    and 
juicy      green      poplars;      and 
through    country   that   was  as 
trim   and  formal    as    a   Dutch 
landscape ;    till  we   slowed   up 
at  last  above  a  fleet  of  steam- 
launches    and    canoes    on    the 
Red  River. 
CHAS.  HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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THE    AFRICAN    COLONY. 


THERE  are  more  than  suffi- 
cient reasons  why  this  book1 
should  find  readers  in  our  own 
country  at  this  time.  We  are 
only  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
task  in  South  Africa,  and  we 
have  neither  learned  as  yet  the 
greatness  of  that  task  nor  how 

O 

to  disentangle  its  leading  fea- 
tures amidst  the  tangled  maze 
of  party  struggles  and  recrimi- 
nation, nor  how  to  separate  the 
central  principles  which  can 
guide  us  from  that  "continuous 
stream  of  incidents  " — a  stream 
mean  and  muddy  in  its  source 
and  in  its  issue — from  which  it 
is  the  desire  of  some  of  our  Par- 
liamentary legislators  to  draw 
the  sustenance  on  which  their 
factious  energy  may  live  and 
thrive.  Under  the  mass  of  con- 
flicting evidence,  amidst  the 
baffling  variety  of  testimony 
which  reaches  us  from  men  too 
much  occupied  with  the  grim 
realities  of  their  daily  task  to 
have  time  to  take  a  calm  sur- 
vey of  the  whole  horizon,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  a  worthy  esti- 
mate of  the  leading  principles 
which  must  decide  the  fate  of 
South  Africa.  But  it  is  just  this 
estimate  which  Mr  Buchan's 
volume  helps  us  to  essay,  and 
we  earnestly  desire  that  it  may 
obtain  the  attention  which  his 
work  merits,  and  the  careful 
study  which,  for  its  full  under- 
standing, it  demands. 

Mr  Buchan  does  not  profess 
to  give  any  historical  account 


of  the  evolution  of  South  Africa 
as  it  now  is.  He  can  at  most 
indicate  some  of  the  forces  that 
have  gone  to  the  making  of  it, 
and  trace  in  the  merest  out- 
line the  shadowy  figures  which 
loom  out  of  the  stories  of  enter- 
prise, and  struggle,  and  failure 
that  have  passed  across  the 
stage  for  five  centuries,  and 
have  left,  each  of  them,  some 
episode  of  tragedy,  to  the  scene 
as  it  now  lies  before  us.  He 
attempts  no  narrative  of  recent 
developments,  and  studiously 
avoids  discussions  as  to  the 
network  of  complicated  poll 
cies  and  the  webs  of  negotiation 
that  issued  in  the  late  war. 
Such  a  narrative  and  such  dis- 
cussions would  only  divert  our 
attention  from  the  problems 
which  he  desires  to  place  before 
us,  and  on  which,  as  citizens  of 
an  empire  now  brought  face  to 
face  with  them,  we  are  bound 
to  exercise  our  own  judgment. 
That  judgment  of  Imperial  citi- 
zenship— how  often  it  is  shirked, 
with  how  much  factious  venom 
it  is  perverted,  and  with  what 
imbecile  futility  its  conclusions 
are  often  formed ! 

The  drama  of  the  past  of 
South  Africa  is  picturesque 
enough.  But  over  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  an  impene- 
trable curtain  of  oblivion  has 
fallen,  which  no  historical  re- 
search will  ever  draw  back. 
We  cannot  trace  the  evolution 
of  the  native  races,  nor  the  dire 


1  The  African    Colony  :    Studies  in  the   Reconstruction.     By  John  Buchan. 
William  Black  wood  &  Sons,   Edinburgh  and  London.      1903. 
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struggles  through  which  they 
emerged  into  the  present  tribes, 
which  are  clearly  enough  graded 
and  distinguished,  although 
they  preserve  no  certain  marks 
of  their  relationship.  We  see 
the  successive  footmarks  of 
races  of  a  far  higher  civilisation 
even  in  the  remote  past.  Eth- 
nological science  and  archaeolo- 
gical research  may  hazard  con- 
jectures as  to  the  sources  of  that 
civilisation,  and  may  some  day 
supply  us  with  some  plausible 
theories.  As  yet  the  Zimbabwe 
ruins  are  only  grim  monuments, 
which  have  something  of  the 
mystery  and  remoteness  of 
Nature,  and  which  mock  the 
inquiries  of  the  palaeographist. 
In  the  centuries  that  lie  com- 
paratively near  us  we  see  the 
great  epopee  of  Portuguese 
enterprise  gradually  dwindling 
into  inefficiency  and  decay. 
From  no  part  of  South  African 
history  can  a  lesson  of  sterner 
significance  be  drawn  for  us 
than  that  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  history  of  Portuguese 
failure ;  and  Mr  Buchan  points 
that  lesson  in  some  graphic 
pages.  It  teaches  us  the  diverse 
errors  that  may  mar  colonial 
enterprise  —  errors  which  the 
genius  of  our  race  has  taught 
us  how  to  avoid.  France  fails 
as  a  colonising  Power  because 
the  Frenchman  never  can  forget 
Paris  and  her  boulevards  ;  "  he 
is  for  ever  an  exile,  not  a 
settler."  Portugal  failed  from 
precisely  the  opposite  defect. 
The  Portuguese  colonisation 
broke  down  because  the  Portu- 
guese forgot  Portugal.  "  The 
white  man's  pride  died  in  their 
hearts."  They  sank  towards 
the  level  of  the  natives,  with 
whom  the  white  man  can  co- 


exist as  master,  and  as  master 
only.  As  Mr  Buchan  lightly 
says,  "  Concubinage  is  bad,  but 
legitimate  marriage  with  half- 
castes  is  infinitely  worse  for  the 
morale  of  a  people."  In  spite 
of  all  the  ravings  of  Exeter 
Hall,  it  needs  only  a  very  small 
acquaintance  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  South  Africa  to  burn  into 
the  conviction  of  any  one  not 
besotted  with  sentimental  folly 
the  absolute  truth  of  these 
words.  Justice,  fair  dealing, 
that  toleration  which  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  real  mastery, 
all  these  must  be  enforced  ;  but 
the  slightest  tendency  towards 
a  flaccid  intermixture  of  equal- 
ity is  the  fruit  only  of  feeble- 
ness and  infatuation,  and  that 
way  ruin  lies.  The  English- 
man owes  his  success  as  a 
colonist  to  the  fact  that  he 
can  be  described,  in  words 
quoted  by  Mr  Buchan  from 
Emerson,  as  one  of  "  a  people 
scattered  by  their  wars  and 
affairs  over  the  whole  earth, 
and  home -sick  to  a  man." 
Emerson  hardly  understood  the 
significance  of  his  own  words ; 
but  in  them  lies  the  secret  of 
our  colonial  empire.  We  have 
"  decentralised  our  energy";  we 
could  not  be  true  colonists  if 
we  wholly  decentralised  our 
sentiments  and  our  memories. 
We  have  largely  borrowed 
from  Mr  Buchan's  own  words 
to  describe  this  defect  of  the 
Portuguese  enterprise,  with  all 
its  romance  and  heroism,  and 
to  enforce  the  lesson  which  it 
has  for  us.  Of  the  Dutch 
colonisation  and  of  its  colli- 
sions with  our  own,  it  is  no 
part  of  Mr  Buchan's  scheme  to 
give  us  a  historical  account. 
What  he  attempts  to  portray 
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are  only  the  salient  features  of 
the  character  of  the  Boers,  whom 
it  is  the  task  of  future  adminis- 
tration to  weld  into  one  nation 
with  ourselves.  Mr  Buchan 
eschews  both  sentiment  and 
rancour  in  his  description.  The 
Boer  character  presents  a 
strange  amalgam.  In  spite  of 
all  the  dulness  and  lack  of  im- 
agination ;  the  strange  pervers- 
ity that  is  so  apt  to  turn  to 
obstinate  lawlessness ;  the  per- 
verted moral  sense  that  com- 
bines mendacity  with  a  sincere 
stubbornness  of  religious  con- 
viction ;  in  spite  of  an  occasional 
ruthlessness  of  cruelty,  which 
seems  almost  borrowed  from 
contact  with  savagery, — Mr 
Buchan  gives  to  the  Boers 
full  credit  for  that  strength 
of  will  which  made  them 
"  present  an  admirable  front 
to  savage  nature."  The  Boer 
suffers  from  no  such  delusions 
as  are  indulged  in  by  those 
Exeter  Hall  friends  of  his  with 
whom  political  exigencies  have 
brought  him  into  a  comical 
alliance.  He  is  subject  to  no 
sentimentalities  about  a  Kaffir 
brotherhood.  If  he  suffers  such 
sentimentalities  to  be  discussed 
in  his  presence  without  evincing 
the  most  emphatic  disgust,  it 
is  only  because  there  are  no 
bounds  to  the  facile  adaptive- 
ness  of  his  diplomatic  astute- 
ness. If  he  lacks  imagination, 
he  is  also  superior  to  any  of  its 
delusions.  If  he  is  stubborn, 
he  also  knows  how  to  respect 
firmness  in  others.  No  fan- 
tastic Utopia  will  ever  attract 
him  :  and  no  doctrinaire  poli- 
tical abstractions  will  ever 
make  him  risk  his  practical 
wellbeing.  Such  a  character 
makes  a  man  a  good  citizen 


under  a  firm  rule  :  an  in- 
veterate intriguer  in  the  face 
of  vacillation  and  weakness. 
There  is  no  unfriendliness  in 
Mr  Buchan's  final  verdict. 

"If  the  Boer  is  once  won  to  our 
side  we  shall  have  secured  one  of 
the  greatest  colonising  forces  in  the 
world.  We  can  ask  for  no  better 
dwellers  upon  a  frontier.  If  the 
plateaux  of  our  Central  and  East 
African  possessions  are  to  be  per- 
manently held  by  the  white  man,  I 
believe  it  will  be  by  this  people  who 
have  never  turned  their  back  upon  a 
country  which  seemed  to  promise  good 
pasture-land.  Other  races  send  forth 
casual  pioneers,  who  return  and  report 
and  then  go  elsewhere  ;  but  the  Boer 
takes  his  wife  and  family  and  all  his 
belongings,  and  in  a  decade  is  part  of 
the  soil.  In  the  midst  of  any  sav- 
agery he  will  plant  his  rude  domestic- 
ity, and  the  land  is  won.  With  all 
her  colonising  activity,  Britain  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  from  her  flag  a  force 
so  masterful,  persistent,  and  sure." 

After  the  history  of  South 
Africa,  traced  in  outline  from 
the  murky  shadows  of  the  past, 
Mr  Buchan  naturally  passes  to 
the  description  of  the  country 
as  it  presents  itself  to  the  trav- 
eller to-day.  No  scene  eludes 
so  easily  and  with  such  consum- 
mate indifference  the  pen  of  the 
literary  landscape-painter,  and 
yet  none  fixes  its  impression  on 
us  with  such  indelible  marks. 
This  is  not  due  to  any  persist- 
ent monotony  of  tone.  On  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  hard  to 
equal  the  variety  that  strikes 
the  traveller  in  the  forty-eight 
hours'  journey  from  Capetown 
to  Johannesburg.  We  pass,  in 
a  few  hours,  from  the  green 
foliage  that  skirts  the  sea 
under  the  majestic  slopes  of 
Table  Mountain,  and  are  lost 
amid  the  gaunt  cliffs  and  tower- 
ing heights  of  the  Hex  River 
Mountains  and  the  Draken- 
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stein.      As    the   railway  -  track 
winds  amongst  them,  they  re- 
veal themselves  in   the   moon- 
light like  Highland   mountain 
scenery  magnified    a    hundred- 
fold,   and    the    early    morning 
brings     us    to    the    illimitable 
waste  of  the  Karroo — at  first 
opening    to   us    only   a   dreary 
stretch    of    sand,    interspersed 
with   a  pale  and  withered  ex- 
panse of  undersized  shrubs,  and 
revealing  to  us  but  slowly  its 
wealth  as  a  wool-growing  dis- 
trict, affording,  in  spite   of  all 
its    arid   and    parched   surface, 
rich   sustenance  for  the   goats 
and  sheep    that    seem   lost    on 
the  plains  that  reach  out  to  its 
boundless  horizon.     The  wind- 
swept  sand,    the    pitiless    sun, 
the   scanty    scrub — all    spread 
themselves     before     us     in     a 
"dull  splendour,"  and  seem  to 
mock    any    human    effort    for 
their  subjugation :   and  yet  we 
see  in  widely  scattered   home- 
steads, and  in  occasional  herds, 
evidence    of    potential    wealth. 
We  may  grumble  at  its  barren 
and  waterless  wastes ;  but  the 
spell  of  its  boundless  distances, 
the   thrill  of  its  dawns,  of  its 
sunlight    and    of    its    sunsets, 
these    capture    us    in    spite   of 
ourselves,  and  we  are  compelled 
to    submit    to   their   thraldom. 
From  the  junction  at  De  Aar 
we    may    ;£)foceed    directly    to 
the  TransVaal;,  or,  if  we  wish 
to    learn     the    s?cret    of    this 
slowly  penotrating  oharm  more 
fully,  and  to  mark  its  contrasts 
better,  we  shall  do  well  to  go  on 
by  rail  to  Kimberley,  to  make 
ourselves    acquainted    witn   its 
strange  variety  of  leafy  garden 
and    avenue    girt    by   hideous 
protuberances  of  slate-coloured 
mud,    and     thence     to     strike 


across  the  veldt  to  Bloemfon- 
tein.  In  that  veldt  the  arid 
sand  of  the  Karroo  is  replaced 
by  the  green  stretches  of  pas- 
ture through  which  the  track 
winds  its  monotonous  way. 
There  seems  to  be  a  grim  hum- 
our in  the  mirages  by  which 
it  tricks  us  into  the  belief  that 
its  sun-drenched  expanses  re- 
peat the  varied  scenery  of  lake 
and  tree — the  surface  rippling 
into  waves,  and  the  foliage  re- 
flected in  their  depths — giving 
a  sense  of  coolness  and  relief 
until  we  are  within  one  or  two 
hundred  yards,  and  then  van- 
ishing with  the  elusiveness  of 
some  fairy  sprite. 

In  no  landscape  is  there  so 
little  of  the  "  pathetic  fallacy  " 
as  in  the  high  veldt.  It  is  too 
lonely,  and  vast,  and  elemental 
to  suffer  us  to  weave  around  it 
any  glamour  of  our  own  imag- 
ination. Human  cultivation 
has  no  part  in  it.  The  ploughed 
field,  the  hedgerow,  the  sweep 
of  woodland  that  tells  of  human 
effort  slowly  growing  into  part- 
nership with  Nature — all  these 
are  wanting,  and  their  absence 
marks  the  contrast  with  the 
scenery  round  which  human 
sympathy  has  lingered,  and  of 
which  poets  have  sung.  The 
veldt  holds  no  memories.  It 
keeps  the  human  hand  at  a 
contemptuous  distance.  The 
scattered  efforts  at  cultivation 
seem  almost  sacrilegious  insults 
to  its  lonely  and  unapproach- 
able dignity.  Where  the  plough 
has  passed  over  it,  we  might 
deem  that  some  petty  being  had 
scratched  his  mark  upon  some 
little  corner  of  its  mighty  ex- 
panse, only  to  make  its  spacious- 
ness more  visible.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  dire  struggles.  It 
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has  known  every  variety  of 
race  upon  its  surface.  It  has 
been  the  theatre  of  heroism 
and  of  pathos.  At  mournfully 
short  intervals  we  come  upon 
lowly  enclosures  of  barbed  wire, 
which  protect  little  clusters  of 
graves,  glittering  in  the  sun- 
light like  beads  of  white  upon 
its  surface.  No  English  trav- 
eller can  pass  through  it  with- 
out emotion  ;  but  in  that 
emotion  the  landscape  has  no 
share.  It  spreads  before  us 
too  vast  and  too  austere  to 
share  in  any  human  sympathies, 
or  to  reflect  any  partnership 
with  man  in  its  grim  lone- 
liness. 

It  is  this  which  is  the  one  do- 
minating note  of  South  African 
scenery.  For  the  rest  there  is 
no  one  description  that  will 
suit  it.  From  the  sandy  desert 
of  the  Karroo  to  the  boundless 
greenness  of  the  western  veldt, 
and  then  to  the  mountain  vast- 
nesses  of  the  Eastern  Transvaal 
and  the  grim  recesses  of  the 
Drakensberg  ;  through  the  vast 
bush  of  Khama's  country,  and 
across  Rhodesia  into  the  weird 
and  fantastic  mountains  of 
the  Matopos ;  away  eastward 
across  the  rich  highland  past- 
ures of  Natal  and  down  through 
her  sub-tropical  luxuriance  to 
her  wind-swept  coast  at  Dur- 
ban,— there  is  contrast  enough 
and  to  spare.  But  the  impres- 
sion of  quiet,  of  impenetrability, 
of  vastness,  and  of  loneliness  is 
everywhere  the  same.  It  re- 
flects no  human  sympathy,  it 
echoes  to  no  human  songs,  it 
bears  no  association  with  human 
effort.  Once  only,  in  the  ex- 
perience of  the  present  writer, 
did  the  landscape  seem  for  a 
moment  to  be  attuned  to  the 


sentiment  of  a  human  memory. 
The  work  of  Cecil  Rhodes  has 
offered  an  easy  target  for  every 
carping  critic.  Its  errors  we 
may  admit.  But  its  greatness 
we  only  begin  to  conceive  when 
we  attempt  to  follow  the  traces 
of  his  footsteps  and  to  mark 
the  furrows  he  has  driven  from 
Capetown  to  the  remotenesses  of 
the  Zambesi.  It  was  only  when 
lingering  at  the  World's  View, 
beside  his  grave,  amidst  an 
amphitheatre  of  primeval  forest, 
and  within  sight  of  the  grim 
foreheads  of  those  vast  moun- 
tains that  he  loved,  that  we 
felt,  for  once,  that  the  scene 
and  its  associations  were  at- 
tuned, and  that  his  spirit 
haunted  the  shrine  he  had 
chosen  for  his  own. 

Mr  Buchan's  descriptions  of 
South  African  scenery  are  con- 
fined to  the  Transvaal,  where  his 
official  work  was  done.  He  has 
at  his  command  a  graphic  pen, 
and  his  practical  experience 
has  given  to  him  a  firm  grasp 
of  the  political  problems.  It 
is  this  which  gives  an  in- 
terest of  a  peculiar  kind  to 
his  descriptions.  In  reading 
his  pages  we  seem  to  feel 
the  keen  air  of  the  veldt,  to  be 
penetrated  with  the  primitive 
instincts  with  which  it  brings 
us  into  contact,  to  be  awakened 
once  more  to  its  charm,  and  at 
the  same  moment  to  feel  the 
weight  of  the  problems  it 
suggests  and  the  gravity  of 
the  task  that  lies  before  its 
administrators  and  the  bound- 
less possibilities  of  failure  and 
of  success.  It  is  a  task  of 
which  the  physical  and  the 
moral  difficulties  are  equally 
gigantic,  before  which,  if  any- 
thing could  awe  them  into 
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silence,  the  "peering  little- 
nesses "  of  factious  wranglings 
might  well  sink  abashed.  It  is 
because  of  the  pause  which  a 
careful  and  balanced  estimate 
might  give  them,  that  we 
would  wish  earnestly  that  our 
politicians  at  home  might  study 
this  book. 

Mr  Buchan  rightly  urges  that 
the  centre  of  these  problems  of 
South  Africa  lies  in  the  new 
colonies,  and  above  all  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  agricultural 
possibilities  of  the  Orange  Elver 
Colony  are  immense.  We 
firmly  believe  that  in  the  case 
of  Rhodesia  also,  after  some 
years  of  strenuous  effort  and 
of  possibly  varying  fortunes,  a 
great  future  is  to  be  confidently 
hoped  for.  But  it  is  above  all 
in  the  almost  boundless  min- 
eral wealth  of  the  Transvaal 
that  is  to  be  found  the  asset 
for  which  we  are  responsible 
in  South  Africa,  and  respons- 
ible not  to  ourselves  only  and 
to  our  colonies,  but  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  is  easy  to 
decry  that  wealth,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  feeble  tirades  that 
could  hardly  stand  muster  with 
an  audience  of  a  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. We  talk  glibly  of  Jewish 
speculators,  of  swollen  divi- 
dends, of  Stock  Exchange 
speculation.  We  affect  to 
think  that  the  only  results  of 
feeble  and  half-hearted  custod- 
ianship of  the  great  trust  thrown 
upon  us  will  be  the  frustration 
of  speculative  schemes  and 
the  bursting  of  bubbles  blown 
by  crafty  company  promoters. 
Do  we  really  consider  how  vast 
a  portion  of  the  world's  wealth 
depends  upon  our  wise  ex- 


ploiting of  the  treasures  which 
have  come  into  our  custody, 
and  how  great  are  the  ultimate 
interests  depending  upon  our 
prudent  and  prompt  opening 
of  the  resources  of  our  new 
colonies  ? 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  Johan- 
nesburg and  the  Rand  as  if 
they  were  merely  a  gathering 
of  alien  speculators,  intent  only 
upon  pressing  a  fictitious  value 
upon  gold-mining  shares,  seek- 
ing only  to  gather  wealth  by  the 
facile  methods  of  stockjobbing, 
and  trusting  to  adroit  manipula- 
tion to  do  the  work  of  laborious 
toil.  Once  for  all,  let  it  be  re- 
cognised —  and  Mr  Buchan's 
description,  which  is  that  of 
one  who  has  no  personal  in- 
terest to  serve,  and  who  views 
the  whole  business  only  with 
the  eyes  of  a  careful  and  de- 
voted servant  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, may  help  towards  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  —  that 
such  an  estimate  is  the  very 
reverse  of  the  truth.  The 
mines  of  the  Rand  are  the 
least  speculative  mining  prop- 
erty in  the  world.  Their  primary 
quality  is  this :  that  the  yield 
can  be  estimated  to  a  nicety, 
and  that  their  value  may  be 
gauged  so  accurately  that  the 
product  of  a  mine,  according  to 
its  grade,  may  be  measured  to 
an  exact  proportion.  To  make 
such  a  mine  productive,  capital 
must  be  poured  out  lavishly  j 
and  where  such  capital  expend- 
iture is  required,  mine  shares 
must  necessarily  be  subject  to 
a  great,  and  frequently  an  in- 
flated, appreciation.  That  is  a 
fact  for  which  human  nature  is 
to  blame,  and  which  must  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  long  as  human 
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nature  remains  unchanged,  and 
so  long  as  capital  is  abundant 
enough  to  be  over -eager  in 
competing  for  what  appears 
to  be  remunerative  investment. 
But  the  speculators  in  South 
African  shares  are  far  more 
numerous,  and  their  evil  in- 
fluence is  far  more  dominant 
amongst  ourselves  at  home  than 

O 

it  is  in  South  Africa.  There 
the  industrial  side  of  the  busi- 
ness is  far  more  prominent  than 
the  speculative.  The  mining  of 
the  Rand  is  an  industry  carried 
on  like  any  other  great  manu- 
facture, but  it  compares  favour- 
ably with  most  manufactures 
in  respect  of  the  great  labour, 
intense  application,  and  high 
resources  of  science  and  intelli- 
gence spent  upon  it.  Mix 
amongst  the  mining  magnates 
of  Johannesburg,  and  you  will 
find  yourself  in  a  society  keen, 
intelligent,  and  alert,  widely 
interested  in  all  the  larger 
problems  of  the  day,  to  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  commercial 
circle  at  home.  It  is  to  a  large 
degree  cosmopolitan  :  for  that 
the  greatness  of  the  interests  at 
stake,  and  that  absence  of  all 
restrictions,  which  is  an  inherent 
part  of  our  commercial  condi- 
tions, are  responsible.  Let  us 
consider  shortly,  and  dealing 
only  with  round  figures,  what 
these  interests  are.  A  careful 
and  moderate  estimate  of  the 
total  value  of  the  products  of  the 
mines  on  the  Rand — not  reckon- 
ing those  mines  which  are  con- 
fidently believed  to  extend  for 
something  like  300  miles  beyond 
it — places  it  at  2871  millions 
sterling.  The  profit  therein  in- 
volved is  reckoned  at  more  than 
975  millions.  Taking  the  life  of 
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the  Rand  at  100  years,  we 
have  a  profit  of  something  over 
9  millions  a  -  year  if  equally 
spread  over  this  period.  This 
means  high  industrial  em- 
ployment for  a  vast  number 
of  human  beings,  the  cream  of 
which  will  go  to  white  labour. 
The  white  working  man  will 
be  enabled  to  exist  on  a  far 
higher  scale  of  enjoyment  and 
of  social  wellbeing  than  is  pos- 
sible in  any  known  sphere  of 
work  at  the  present  day.  To 
talk  of  delaying  the  exploita- 
tion of  this  wealth,  because 
it  would  remain  intact,  is  as 
childish  as  it  would  be  to  talk 
of  abstaining  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  virgin  soil,  because,  if 
we  do  not  touch  it,  it  will  be 
virgin  soil  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Capital  must  be  sunk 
in  acquiring  possession  of  the 
soil ;  so  long  as  it  is  unproduc- 
tive that  capital  is  wasting 
away,  and  the  margin  of  its 
profitable  employment  is  con- 
stantly growing  smaller. 

And  this  idle  wrapping  up 
of  our  talent  in  a  napkin  would 
not  prove  disastrous  to  the 
mining  industry  alone.  On 
that  industry  the  whole  future 
of  the  Transvaal,  and  with  it 
of  all  South  Africa,  must 
depend.  If  agriculture  is  to 
be  developed,  a  market  must 
be  created,  and  that  market 
can  only  be  in  the  Rand.  A 
developed  market,  and  a  sup- 
ply encouraged  by  its  demands, 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  interest,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  cheapness 
of  living,  in  place  of  those 
fictitious  prices  which  are  the 
fruit  of  uncertainty,  hampered 
credit,  and  crippled  means  of 
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transport,  and  which  make  life 
impossible  at  present  except  to 
the  exceptionally  well-to-do. 
At  present  the  retail  trade  of 
Johannesburg  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  comparatively  small  and 
unscrupulous  set  of  tradesmen, 
who  prefer  inflated  profits  to 
a  regular  turnover  at  mode- 
rate rates.  Nothing  will  check 
their  extortion  except  the  easy 
inflow  of  capital,  which  will 
submit  to  the  restraints  of 
wholesome  competition,  and 
which  will  find  its  profit  in 
the  general  prosperity  of  the 
community.  When  that  in- 
flow of  capital  has  once  been 
encouraged,  its  beneficent  effect 
will  not  stop  short  at  the  de- 
velopment of  the  lower-grade 
gold-mines  —  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  this  is  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  mining  industry — but  it 
will  speedily  be  turned  to  the 
development  of  coal  and  iron 
mining — in  both  of  which  the 
Transvaal  is  rich — and  to  agri- 
culture, for  which  it  will  have 
established  a  sure  and  ready 
market.  The  development  of 
railway  transport  will  follow, 
and  that  cheapening  of  prices 
which  is  an  essential  if  life 
upon  the  Rand  is  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  hazardous  and 
costly  experiment  which  it 
now  is. 

For  the  accomplishment  of 
this  one  thing  is  needful — the 
supply  of  labour.  Mr  Buchan 
deals  with  this  problem,  which 
has  lately  been  made  the  play- 
thing of  so  much  reckless  sen- 
timentality and  ignoble  fac- 
tiousness, in  a  spirit  of  judicial 
wisdom.  The  problem  was 
faced  by  the  mining  commun- 
ity with  singular  care  and 


patience.  It  was  not  until 
every  reasonable  prejudice  had 
been  considerately  dealt  with, 
until  every  alternative  which 
ingenuity  could  suggest  had 
been  closely  examined,  and  un- 
til those  who  had  hoped  to  the 
last  that  other  means  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  might  be 
found  were  forced  to  alter  their 
opinion,  that  the  proposal  to 
draw  upon  the  abundant  avail- 
able resources  of  Chinese  labour 
was  resorted  to.  Central  and 
Eastern  Africa  had  been  ran- 
sacked in  vain.  The  supply 
was  either  exhausted,  or  what 
remained  was  so  unsatisfactory 
that  its  introduction  would 
have  been  profitless,  and  the 
recruits  would  have  been 
tempted  to  work  for  which 
they  were  physically  unfit. 
Higher  wages,  instead  of  in- 
creasing the  supply,  would  ac- 
tually have  diminished  it,  be- 
cause a  Kaffir  works  only  to 
gain  the  means  of  buying  so 
many  wives,  who  are  to  be  his 
beasts  of  burden  and  slaves, 
and  save  him  further  labour : 
and  the  more  quickly  he  can 
earn  the  needful  sum  the  shorter 
is  the  duration  of  his  labouring 
life.  A  few  whimsical  experi- 
ments were  made  with  white 
labour,  but  the  logic  of  fact 
was  too  strong  for  the  advo- 
cates of  this  expedient,  fully 
as  they  were  allowed  to  put 
their  experiments  to  the  test 
of  trial.  White  labour  could 
not  be  paid  a  living  wage 
consistently  with  the  profitable 
working  of  the  mines ;  and 
white  labour  could  not  work 
side  by  side  with  the  Kaffir, 
unless  the  foundations  of  society 
were  to  be  destroyed,  and  that 
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curse  of  a  colony  —  the  low 
white  —  were  to  become  an 
established  institution. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  a  question  upon 
which   such    copious    floods    of 
illogical  declamation,  sectarian 
rancour,  and  political  trickery 
have  been  poured.     The  frothy 
fury  which  has  been  spent  upon 
it  is  only  subsiding  now,  when 
the  hope  is  rapidly  disappear- 
ing of  the  possibility  of  bring- 
ing the  unthinking  mass  of  the 
nation  to  the  arbitrament  of  a 
general  election  while  prejudice 
was  still  at  its  height.     For  a 
calm  discussion  of  possible  al- 
ternatives,  leading   to    the   in- 
evitable   conclusion    that     the 
proposal   to  introduce  Chinese 
labour   was    the   only   possible 
scheme,    we     must    refer    our 
readers  to  Mr  Buchan's  pages. 
But    the    course    of    the    con- 
troversy    since    Mr    Buchan's 
book  was   published  serves   in 
itself   to  show  how  absolutely 
dishonest   was    the    opposition 
which    this    proposal    aroused. 
The  preliminary  discussion   in 
the    Legislative    Assembly    at 
Pretoria     upon      Sir      George 
Farrar's     motion     took     place 
last  December.     It  would  have 
been   quite   legal    to   have    in- 
troduced Chinese  labour  by  a 
free  issue  of  permits.    The  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Chamber 
of   Mines   had   from    the    first 
pledged  themselves  against  this, 


out  of  deference  to  the  interests, 
in  large  measure,  of  the  small 
tradesmen,  who  feared  that  such 
an   influx    might    have   estab- 
lished a  wholesome  competition, 
such  as  has,  in  Natal,  greatly 
lowered  their  profits  and  cheap- 
ened the  cost  of  living.     During 
the   whole   of    the   debate   the 
arguments — if   it    is   necessary 
to  call  them  by  so  flattering  a 
name — by  which  Chinese  labour 
were  opposed  were  very  simple 
and  very  plainly  stated.     Only 
four   of    the    members   of    the 
legislative    council     of     thirty 
spoke    against     the     measure. 
Their     arguments    were     only 
two.    First,  that  no  ordinances, 
however  carefully  drawn,  would 
prove  any  real  impediment  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Chinese 
in  lucrative  trade  in  the  Colony ; 
and,  second,  that  if  more  labour 
were  necessary,  it  could  easily 
be  obtained  by  forcing  the  Kaffir 
to  labour.     One  working-man 
representative     caused     much 
amusement  by  naively  propos- 
ing that  Kaffir  labour  might  be 
obtained  in  abundance  by  the 
simple  process  of  "  enlisting  the 
influence  of  the  chiefs  "  ! l    Four 
Dutch  members  spoke  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  measure ;  and 
Louis  Botha  was  so  indignant 
at  being  quoted  as  opposed  to  it 
that  he  compelled  the  member 
who  so  used  his  authority  to 
recant    his   statement,  by   the 
threat  that  if  he  did  not  do  so 


1  One  of  the  most  amusing  episodes  of  the  Parliamentary  discussion  at  West- 
minster occurred  in  a  question  put  by  a  Scottish  Radical  member.  He  asked  if 
it  was  true  that  a  rule  was  being  enforced  which  prevented  the  Kaffir  from  using 
the  side-paths.  The  answer  was  received  with  the  usual  shouts  of  "Slavery 
again  ! "  But  it  was  not  known — or  was  conveniently  ignored — that  this  Boer 
regulation,  which  still  stands  on  the  Statute-Book,  was  enforced  at  the  instance 
of  Mr  Loveday,  a  member  of  the  Transvaal  Legislative  Assembly,  who  opposes 
Chinese  labour  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  Kaffir  "  should  be  forced  to  work." 
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Botha  would  supply  a  contra- 
diction to  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Government.  By  24 
votes  against  4  the  proposal 
was  affirmed.  The  decision 
was  received  with  acclamation 
by  Johannesburg,  and  no  one 
who  then  mixed  with  any  grade 
of  society  in  that  town  could 
doubt  that  had  there  been 
free  representative  government 
in  the  Colony  last  January, 
scarcely  one  member  who  ven- 
tured to  oppose  it  would  have 
had  a  chance  of  election. 

Such  were  the  arguments  of 
the  men  in  whom  the  facile 
consciences  of  our  Radical 
leaders,  and  of  those  renegades 
to  party  allegiance  who  were 
in  search  of  any  means  of  in- 
juring the  Government  which 
they  were  elected  to  support, 
found  allies  ready  to  their 
hands.  The  arguments  of  their 
new  allies  were  scarcely  suited 
for  consumption  at  home ;  but 
nothing  was  easier  than  to 
adopt  the  conclusions  on  en- 
tirely different  arguments,  and 
to  make  a  dishonest  appeal  to 
the  possible  reversion  of  the 
proposal  by  representative 
government  at  a  moment  when 
representative  government  was 
out  of  the  question  !  The  fatu- 
ity of  factious  blindness  has 
rarely  proceeded  to  greater 
absurdities,  nor  has  political 
rancour  often  resorted  to  tricks 
so  base.  To  interfere  with  a 
great  industry,  the  check  upon 
which  was  injuring  all  the 
markets  of  the  world ;  to  im- 
pede the  prosperous  settlement 
of  a  great  colony,  the  destinies 
of  which  had  only  recently  come 
into  our  keeping;  to  mock  re- 
presentative government  by  a 


specious  appeal  to  its  supposed 
result,   and    at    the  same   time 
to   flout    the   openly  expressed 
opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
every  class  of  the  colonists ;  to 
form  an  alliance  with  a  handful 
of  men  who  opposed  the  mass 
of  their  fellow-colonists,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  use  arguments 
which  were   the  very  converse 
of  those  which  their  new  allies 
employed, — such  were   the  de- 
vices to  which  a  political  party 
have   not    hesitated    to   resort. 
We  rejoice  to  think  that  such 
devices  have  only  resulted  in  a 
short-lived  semblance  of  success. 
We  have  not  space  to  follow 
Mr  Buchan  in  his  discussion  of 
other  administrative  questions 
of  the  first  moment.     We  have 
entered    more    fully   into    this 
particular  question  because  his 
judicial  exposition  of  it  stands 
in  so  marked  a  contrast  with 
the  fanatical  outburst  of   pre- 
judice which    it  has    provoked 
since  his  book  appeared.     His 
words    are   the    more   weighty 
because  they  were  written  be- 
fore  that   outburst   began.     If 
other  topics  of  pregnant  import- 
ance for  South  Africa    should 
provoke    a    similar    appeal    to 
factious  malignity,  we  are  con- 
fident   that    on    these    also   he 
will   be    found    a    sound    and 
trustworthy    guide.      His   sur- 
vey of  South  African  adminis- 
tration is  a  wide  and  compre- 
hensive one,  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  while  he  has  learned 
the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  problems  before  us,  he  has 
the    confident     hopefulness    of 
the  final  issue  which  is  charac- 
teristic   of     the    distinguished 
Chief   under   whom   he  served 
in  South  Africa. 
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A    CYCLE    OF    CATHAY. 

"  Hathi  par  howdah,  ghore  par  zeen, 
Pit-a-pat,  pit-a-pat,  Warren  Hasteen." 

— Old  Indian  Lullaby. 


As  the  evening  gun  flashed 
and  reverberated  over  the  huge 
durbar  camp  at  Moghul  Delhi, 
studded  with  twinkling  lights 
and  merry  camp-fires,  I,  James 
Foresight,  a  simple  captain  of 
artillery  in  general  and  of  a 
heavy  battery  in  particular, 
stepped  out  of  the  gunner 
mess-tent  into  the  cool  moon- 
light, loosened  my  jacket,  and, 
weary  of  dessert  and  mess 
chatter,  leant  against  a  how- 
itzer in  the  battery  gun-park. 

The  spirit  of  reverie  that 
haunts  an  Indian  evening  de- 
scended on  me,  and  there  in 
the  durbar  camp,  within  a 
rifle-shot  of  "the  Kidge,"  a 
thousand  thoughts  crowded  on 
each  other,  of  ancient  India, 
of  Prince  Gautama  and  Alex- 
ander of  Macedon,  of  Timur- 
lang  and  the  mighty  Babar, 
and  then  of  the  India  of  "  John 
Company,"  down  to  my  own 
poor  wanderings,  while  the 
band  from  the  Viceroy's  pa- 
vilion sounded  clear  across  the 
camps,  even  as  the  strains  of 
mutineer  bands,  playing  Brit- 
ish airs  to  the  imperial  pup- 
pet, must  have  reached  "the 
masters  "  as  they  clung  to  that 
ridge  close  on  half  a  century 
ago. 

The  moonlight  glinted  from 
the  four  long  khaki  barrels 
of  the  heavy  guns,  and  their 
howitzer  satellites,  no  longer 
drawn  by  giant  elephants, 
but  confided  to  the  lumbering 


"  twenty     yoke     of     the     40- 
pounder  train." 

From  time  immemorial  the 
heavy  guns,  called  in  some 
shrewd  jest  the  "  true  politi- 
cals "  of  India,  had  been  drawn 
by  elephants,  and  only  their 
ammunition -waggons  by  bul- 
locks ;  and  now,  by  a  recent 
edict,  elephants  had  been  dis- 
carded— discarded  at  any  rate 
till  a  40-pounder  next  jams  in 
the  Khyber.  So,  down  by  the 
gun -park  I  dreamed  of  the 
past  pomp  of  my  battery,  now 
dimmed  by  the  loss  of  our 
famous  elephants,  and  mused 
on,  on  the  varying  phases  of 
a  soldier's  life  in  India ;  of 
my  subaltern  service  with  the 
mountain  artillery,  lightest  of 
the  dogs  of  war  yet  hardly 
least ;  of  my  first  sojourn  with 
elephants  in  Burma,  when  we 
hoisted  our  7-pounders  on  their 
backs  to  thread  the  Pinmana 
jungles.  Then  on  to  years 
spent  with  the  jingling  gun- 
mule  all  the  frontier  round, 
wandering  on  to  stories  of 
Clive  and  Cornwallis,  of  Lake 
and  Wellesley,  and  of  the 
romance  of  Indian  soldiering, 
that,  descending  through 
Donald  Stewart  and  Roberts, 
still  lingers  on  the  Afghan 
marches,  with 

"  The  flying  bullet  down  the  pass, 
That  whistles  shrill, '  All  flesh  is  grass, ' " 

where    my     best     friend     lies, 
shot  through  the  heart  as  he 
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breasted  a  kotal  at   the  head 
of  his  battery. 

"  Salaam,  sahib,"  broke  ou 
my  dreams,  the  salute  of  a 
muffled  figure  that  had  ap- 
proached from  the  bullock- 
lines.  It  was  none  other  than 
my  old  friend  Sheikh  Bhulloo, 
for  some  time  jemadar  of 
mahouts  in  my  battery,  now 
chief  of  the  hatki  -  khana 
(elephant -stable)  of  Scindiah, 
in  whose  retinue  he  had  come 
with  the  State  elephants  to 
the  durbar,  and  had  hastened 
to  greet  us  the  first  spare 
moment  he  had  had.  He 
had  been  with  our  artillery 
elephants  at  Pinmana,  and  I 
had  met  him  again  in  charge 
of  the  beasts  carrying  com- 
missariat grain -bags  to  our 
posts  on  the  Yunan  frontier. 
In  those  days  a  bottle  of 
chlorodyne  and  a  tin  of  Swiss 
milk  had  enabled  me  to  cure 
the  old  man  of  what  he  firmly 
believed  to  be  cholera,  so  he 
was  proportionately  grateful, 
and  delighted  beyond  measure 
at  meeting  me  at  Delhi,  and 
finding  me  the  captain  of  his 
former  heavy  battery.  He  had 
returned  the  chlorodyne  favour 
by  curing  me  of  ague  in  those 
same  frontiers  by  giving  me 
some  of  his  pet  opium  pills, 
and  as  ague  had  been  threat- 
ening me  for  the  last  two 
nights,  I  felt  inclined  to  ask 
for  a  pill  now. 

"  Well,  Sheikh  Bhulloo,  how 
goes  the  hathi-kana  ?  " 

"  By  the  favour  of  the  Pres- 
ence, all  is  well.  To-night  is 
old  Seevaji's  festival ;  he  is  the 
oldest  elephant  in  Hindostan, 


and  has  been  with  Scindiah 
since  the  Great  Fear ;  men  say 
he  carried  Carnwallis  sahib,  and 
even  the  Horrible  Istink1  sahib. 
Gopi  Nath  has  just  repainted 
his  head,  and  three  chirags  [oil- 
lamps]  burn  on  his  skull-top ; 
will  not  the  Presence  come 
and  see  him.  Shisha  Nag, 
who  used  to  be  head  elephant 
in  No.  4  gun  in  the  Huzoor's 
battery,  is  with  him,  and  as  the 
prince-born  knows,  Shisha  Nag 
drew  Lord  Lake's  guns  when 
the  Huzoors  first  came  to  Delhi ; 
but  Seevaji  is  older  than  he." 

"  Of  course  I'll  come  and  see 
Seevaji,  and  old  Shisha  Nag 
too ;  but  wait  till  I  get  my 
cloak,  for  I've  had  ague  these 
two  nights."  When  I  returned 
with  my  cape  I  found  the  old 
man  examining  the  new  breech- 
loading  howitzers  with  intense 
interest :  cannon  have  always 
fascinated  the  Asiatic. 

"The  Presence  has  ague! 
he  must  have  dfeem "  (opium), 
said  Sheikh  Bhulloo,  and  I  was 
at  once  presented  with  an  opium 
pill  of  considerable  size. 

"  It  won't  hurt  the  Presence," 
said  the  old  mahout  anxiously, 
and  so,  not  without  a  qualm, 
I  swallowed  it,  and  followed 
him  towards  Scindiah's  camp. 

The  chiefs'  camps  lay  far 
through  the  maze  of  army 
camps ;  past  the  native  cavalry, 
row  after  row  of  hobbled  squad- 
rons and  forests  of  lances  and 
pennons ;  past  the  horse  and 
field  artillery,  every  gun-muzzle 
in  scrupulous  dressing ;  past  the 
squat  vixen  screw-guns  of  the 
mountain  batteries ;  through 
street  on  street  of  close-packed 


The  Honourable  Mr  Hastings. 
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battalions,  British  and  native ; 
past  camp  -  fires  and  cheery 
sing-songs — 

"  Jolly  good  song,  jolly  well  sung, 
Jolly  good  comrades  every  one  " — 

till  we  came  to  the  medlied 
establishments  of  the  native 
chiefs.  Slipping  past  the 
spreading  tents  and  shamianas 
of  the  potentates,  we  came  to 
their  cavalry  camps  and  gun- 
park,  differing  scarcely  at  all 
from  a  gathering  of  Moghul 
feudatories  of  perhaps  a  couple 
of  centuries  ago,  since  in  the 
immutable  East  a  century  is 
but  a  span. 

In  the  rajwara  gun  -  park 
there  was  little  of  the  sombre 
order  obtaining  in  the  Sirkar's 
camp  a  mile  or  so  away.  Big 
guns  and  little  guns,  silver  and 
even  gilt,  dragon-mouthed  and 
ostentatious,  lay  in  delightful 
medley.  Field-guns  that  Scotch 
Sangster  had  cast  at  Agra  for 
De  Boigne's  French  -  trained 
contingent  a  century  ago,  silver 
coehorns  on  rosewood  carriages 
from  Indore,  rakish  swivel- 
guns,  bell- mouthed  zumbooraks, 
long-barrelled  sher  butchas  from 
mountain  fortresses,  every  fan- 
tastic piece  of  ordnance  that 
oriental  ingenuity  could  devise, 
stood  cheek  by  jowl  on  the 
nitre  flats  by  the  Jumna,  while 
beyond  them  loomed  two  huge 
elephants,  and  some  fifty  yards 
farther  on  a  dozen  more.  By 
this  time  my  dfeem  pill  had 
allayed  the  incipient  chattering 
of  the  ague,  and  was  producing 
a  feeling  altogether  novel, — so 
much  so,  that  when  finally 
settled  on  the  trail  of  a  huge 
lumbering  bombard,  within  a 
dozen  yards  or  so  of  Seevaji 


and  Shisha  Nag,  I  felt  hardly 
surprised  at  the  weird  effect  of 
the  lighted  chirags  flickering 
on  the  former's  crown,  or  the 
elaborate  painting  on  his  fore- 
head that  showed  up  fitfully 
as  the  wicks  flared  and  sank 
again. 

"  That's  Seevaji,  the  world- 
compeller,  the  mover  of  moun- 
tains," whispered  my  guide. 
"  See  his  tusks,  mounted  with 
gold ;  Scindiah  had  that  done 
when  Seevaji  charged  through 
his  own  mutinous  troops  at  the 
time  of  the  Terror,  and  enabled 
him  to  escape  to  the  British,  so 
that  he  preserved  his  honour 
and  his  fidelity.  Forty  -  five 
years  ago  to-day,  and  his  High- 
ness always  gives  bukhsheesh  to 
the  hathi-khana  and  decorates 
Seevaji,  the  Amir-i-filam  [Prince 
of  elephants],  lest  he  turn  on  us 
and  kill  his  mahout  :  seven 
mahouts  has  he  killed  in  my 
memory,  Huzoor,  and  what  he 
has  seen  and  what  he  knows  no 
man  can  tell.  See  the  garlands 
of  roses  the  Maharajah  sent 
him  this  morning ;  he  will  only 
wear  them  if  his  temper  is 
good." 

Weird  indeed,  wise  and  un- 
earthly certainly,  loomed  that 
mountain  of  flesh  and  bone,  the 
wrinkles  in  brow  and  trunk 
forming  a  rugged  silhouette  in 
the  full  fragrant  moonlight  that 
the  white  nitre  efflorescence  on 
the  ground  reflected  with  the 
brilliance  of  an  arc -lam  p.  A 
couple  of  yards  behind  stood 
my  old  friend  Shisha  Nag,  the 
erstwhile  leader  of  four  gun,  a 
contemporary  of  Gerald  Lake, 
of  Delhi  and  Laswaree, — 
"  Lucky  Lake "  men  called 
him,  for  all  the  hazards  he 
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took  and  won,  —  an  elephant 
old  and  venerable  to  mere 
human  ideas,  but  a  child  be- 
side Seevaji,  whose  close  ally 
he  now  was. 

Both  the  leviathans  were 
weaving  steadily  after  the 
manner  of  their  kind  from  one 
leg  to  another  —  a  movement 
which  conveyed  the  impression 
of  deep  reverie  and  contem- 
plative reflection,  and  which 
would  go  on  solemnly  for  hours 
at  a  stretch. 

"  Khudawand,  Seevaji  will 
soon  begin  to  talk,"  whispered 
the  jemadar  mahout.  "  We 
never  know  what  he  will  say, 
but  he  tells  of  battles  and 
sieges,  of  suttees  and  sacrifices, 
of  wholesale  bow-stringings  in 
the  bibi  gliar — 

"Come,  come,  Sheikh  Bhulloo, 
don't  talk  rot,"  I  began  ;  but — 
was  it  rot?  was  it  so  absurd 
that  an  animal  living  to  twice, 
and  perhaps  thrice,  threescore 
years  and  ten,  with  a  brain 
and  wisdom  more  approaching 
man's  than  does  any  other 
animal's,  should  acquire  in  the 
course  of  years  the  thoughts 
and  speech  of  its  owners  ? 
Absurd  or  not,  it  began  to 
seem  to  me,  leaning  against 
that  medieval  cannon,  that  it 
would  be  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  for  that 
elephant,  with  its  ceaseless 
rhythmic  weaving,  to  reveal 
some  of  the  impressions  that 
those  small  and  cunning  eyes 
had  recorded  on  its  brain,  and 
I  continued  to  gaze  expectant 
on  the  two  leviathans,  while 
the  chirags  flickered  and  leapt. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.    "Oho, 


Shisha  Nag  !  oho  !  What  has 
the  Sirkar  done  with  the  gun- 
elephants  ?  Never  before  have 
I  seen  the  big  English  guns 
drawn  by  bullocks  alone." 

I  could  not  at  first  discover 
from  which  beast  the  voice  came, 
a  hollow  voice  wavering  with 
age,  but  it  was  evidently  Seevaji 
speaking ;  and  he  spoke  re- 
markably good  Persian,  which 
I  understood,  though  now  and 
again  he  broke  into  Mahratti, 
which  was  harder  to  follow. 

"  The  Sirkar  prefers  bullocks, 

0  Seevaji!     Dirty    grain -fed 
bullocks,  that  sleep  all  day,  and 
can't  pull  the  weight  when  the 
ghats  are  muddy ;  ay,  and  has 
bred  a  new  horse  too,  all  hair 
and   bone,    thinking    they   will 
make  the   40  -  pounders  gallop 
and  trot  like  Lake  sahib's  gal- 
loper guns.     To  think  that  I, 
who   shoved    General    Malcolm 
sahib's  siege-trains  through  the 
Viiidhya    Mountains   ere  Asir- 
ghar  had  fallen,  should  live  to 
see   it,    Ar6   bap-r£!"  rumbled 
from  Shisha  Nag,  our  old  gun- 
leader,  in.  less  quavering  tones. 

"  Bullocks  !  "  wheezed  old 
Seevaji.  "Bullocks!  did  a  bul- 
lock ever  do  aught  but  die 
when  the  work  was  hard  ?  Ask 
General  Abercrombie  about  it ! 

1  well  remember,   but  it  is  so 
long  ago  that  all  other  elephants 
are  dead,  the  trouble  the  Eng- 
lish had ;    I  then   belonged  to 
Suckojee   Rao    Eiidulkar,    who 
commanded  a  Mahratta  panch- 
hdzaree l  in  Scindiah's  service  : 
the     Rao      himself     rode     me, 
and  my    trappings   were   finer 
than  the  great  Lord  sahib's  this 
day. 
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"  We  inarched  south  to  help 
the^4ngrrez[English] ;  Carnwallis 
sahib,  the  Angrez  lard,  had 
beaten  Tippu,  and  those  mis- 
gotten  Mysore  log,  and  would 
have  pressed  to  Seringapatam, 
but  all  his  bullocks  died,  died 
like  locusts  in  the  cold,  and  he 
had  to  wait  for  the  Bhow,  who 
was  bringing  many  elephants 
from  Poona.  Well  I  remember 
the  talk  about  it,  and  the 
Brinjarah l  folk  said  the  Angrez 
over  -  marched  their  bullocks  ; 
but  we  elephants  knew  better, 
— we  knew  that  when  bullocks 
draw  guns,  elephants  will  sooner 
or  later  have  to  do  it  for  them. 

"Abercombie  sahib  at  that 
time  was  marching  from  Bom- 
bay and  the  Konkan,  and  his 
bullocks  died  too,  so  we  all 
waited  near  Bangalore.  Why 
does  not  the  Sirkar  find  out 
what  Lard  Carnwallis  sahib 
said  about  bullocks  after  that  ? 

"  Some  English  troops  from 
Bombay  came  with  the  Bhow. 
Captain  Little  sahib  com- 
manded ;  he  was  a  great  friend 
with  my  Rao,  and  they  would 
go  shooting  tigers  on  my  back. 
Those  were  fine  times,  Shisha 
Nag,  fine  times ;  hundreds  of 
banners  were  carried  with  the 
Bhow's  army, — each  Mahratta 
chief  had  his  own.  We  had 
40-pounders  in  those  days  also, 
cast  by  a  Portuguese  in  the 
Peishwa's  fort  at  Poona.  I 
often  had  to  go  shove  them 
out  of  their  mud,  for  their 
wheels  were  of  solid  teak  and 
sank  deep. 

"The  Angrez  army  was  a 
fine  sight  too,  men  called  it  the 
Grand  Army.  Carnwallis  sahib 


rode  a  white  Arab,  and  the  flag 
of  the  English  was  carried 
behind  him  on  an  elephant ; 
that  was  before  your  time, 
Shisha  Nag.  We  then  marched 
into  the  mountains  to  Nundy 
Droog — the  Bhow  and  some  of 
the  Grand  Army — and  took  it 
after  twenty-two  days,  and  the 
Bhow's  Rohilla  companies  killed 
the  killedar  [governor]  and 
threw  half  his  Arab  garrison 
headlong  from  the  cliffs  of  the 
Droog,  600  feet  on  the  sheer, 
where  they  fell  on  the  prickly- 
pear  bushes,  and  lie  there  still, 
for  aught  I  know,  to  this  day, 
which  much  pleased  Lard  Carn- 
wallis sahib.  I  trampled  the 
killedar  under  my  feet,  and 
many  another,  as  we  went 
through  the  gate,  which  was 
full  of  Tippu's  dead  Arabs.  I 
was  not  afraid  of  men's  blood 
in  those  days,  though  I  can't 
face  a  slaughtered  goat  now. 

"In  the  spring  we  returned 
to  see  Lard  Carnwallis  storm 
Seringapatam,  after  which  the 
Rao  always  feared  the  English, 
though  why  Tippu  was  not  put 
to  death  we  never  could  under- 
stand, nor  why  he  was  allowed 
to  keep  his  fortress  till  he 
again  became  rebellious,  so 
that  General  Harris  and  Arthur 
Wellesley  sahib,  bahadur,  had 
to  kill  him  six  rains  later.  I 
was  there  also. 

"Next  hot  weather  we  re- 
turned to  Poona,  where  Nana 
Furnavis  ruled  the  Peishwa  for 
the  good  of  the  land,  and  sent 
us  off  to  fight  the  Nizam's 
army,  never  heeding  the  British 
Resident,  who  forbade  it.  The 
Nizam  had  14,000  men,  but  we 
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beat  them,  and  cut  the  throats 
of  all  our  prisoners  save  M. 
Perron  and  fourteen  Feringhi 
[French]  soldiers,  who  worked 
the  artillery.  I  drew  the  Rao's 
brass  18-pounder  that  morning, 
the  one  with  the  devil  mouth 
that  stands  yonder  even  to-day. 

"We  captured  M.  Perron's 
camp  and  all  his  chief's  women  ; 
there  was  a  Feringhi  maid  too, 
whom  the  Rao  claimed  as  his 
share.  He  carried  her  off  in  a 
howdah  on  my  back  that  night, 
though  she  wept  bitterly.  The 
Rao  put  his  arm  round  her  and 
she  bit  him  till  he  bled,  so  that 
he  swore  again,  but  vowed  she 
was  fit  wife  for  a  reiving  Mah- 
ratta,  and  so  she  was.  I  took 
them  across  the  Nerbudda,  in 
full  spate  from  the  mango 
showers,  when  he  sent  her  west 
in  a  litter,  and  what  came  of 
her  I  never  heard :  belike  she 
was  the  mother  of  the  two  boys 
who  carried  his  standards  at 
Kirkee,  and  were  killed  by  the 
English  artillery ;  men  said 
their  mother  was  of  Europe. 

"  I  saw  nine  Feringhi 
gunners  who  would  not  leave 
their  cannon  brought  prisoners 
to  camp  that  morning  and 
given  to  the  Arab  company, 
who  made  targets  of  them, 
for  the  Angrez  and  the 
Feringhi  were  of  no  account 
in  the  Deccan  in  those  days. 
The  Rao  had  already  for- 
gotten Carnwallis  sahib  and 
his  'Grand  Army,'  though  I 
remembered  well  enough."  And 
here  old  Seeraji  grunted  dis- 
gust at  the  folly  of  his  dead 
and  gone  masters,  as  well  he 
might,  for  their  tether  was  to 
be  short  enough. 

The     little     lamps     on     the 


leviathan's  skull  flickered  and 
danced  to  the  tales  of  battle 
and  murder,  while  I,  seated  on 
that  devil -mouthed  gun  from 
M.  Perron's  park,  was  strangely 
unsurprised  to  hear  old-world 
stories  from  the  wrinkled 
mammoth.  Not  so,  however, 
Sheikh  Bhulloo,  who  cowered 
and  prayed  to  Hindu  gods  his 
fathers  had  long  forsworn. 

"  Sahib,  surely  he  is  a  bhut 
[ghost] :  much  blood  has  he 
seen,  and  knows  all  the  evil 
that  Mahratta  and  M'lech 
wrought  a  hundred  years  ago 
— nine  full  -  sized  cakes  shall 
he  have  for  breakfast,  with 
best  molasses  atop — oh£,  best 
beloved ! " 

The  chirags  flared  once  again 
with  a  frosty  blue  flame,  and 
this  living  record,  weaving 
through  the  smoke  of  the 
wood -fires,  his  bead -eyes  ever 
twinkling,  continued  to  croon 
out  his  history  : — 

"  After  that  the  Rao  marched 
through  the  Canara  jungles 
back  to  Poona,  levying  a  tax 
of  500  rupees  and  five  maids 
on  every  village  we  passed, 
and  if  any  man  resisted  we 
roasted  his  legs,  so  that  he 
denied  us  nothing.  One  money- 
lender there  was  who  swore  he 
had  not  a  penny;  he  was  too 
fat  to  roast,  so  an  Afghan 
captain  of  horse  offered  to  deal 
with  him.  They  put  centipedes 
in  his  ears  and  nostrils,  and 
plugged  them  in  with  cow- 
dung,  and  then  locked  him  in 
a  coffer  with  burrowing  stag- 
beetles.  In  half  an  hour  he 
promised  two  lacs,  which  so 
pleased  the  Rao  that  he  gave 
the  Afghan  the  banker's  two 
daughters  and  5000  rupees 
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besides,  vowing  it  was  a  pretty 
jest.  That  was  how  we  kept 
the  peasantry  in  order  before 
the  English  broke  the  Mahratta 
barons  and  Pindari  chiefs,  or 
young  Englishmen  could  ride 
about  the  country  in  their 
shirt -sleeves  giving  orders  to 
whom  they  please. 

"When  we  arrived  at  Poona 
Holkar  wanted  to  put  the 
Rao's  panch-hazaree  under  a 
Feringhi  officer;  but  the  Rao 
refused,  and  marched  west 
again  for  his  own  hand,  vow- 
ing vengeance  against  upstart 
bastard  princes,  till  we  came 
to  the  Ghauts  above  Bombay, 
where  we  captured  the  inner 
and  outer  forts  of  Raj-Machee 
from  one  Jestwunt  Rao,  patel 
of  Junair,  and  thence  raided 
cattle  and  girls  from  the  Kon- 
kan  for  three  years  more,  close 
to  where  men  tell  me  the  fire- 
carriage  now  climbs  the  West- 
ern Ghauts  by  Khandalla. 
Once  an  English  force  attacked 
our  fort,  but  we  drove  them 
back,  the  Rao  pouring  molten 
lead  on  the  party  of  soldiers 
who  tried  to  blow  in  the  outer 
gate. 

"Three  white  wounded  sol- 
diers were  left,  whom  we  im- 
paled on  the  elephant  spikes 
of  the  big  teakwood  gates 
as  a  warning  to  let  us  be. 
I  pressed  with  my  forehead  on 
each  till  the  spikes  pierced 
them,  for  my  mahout  urged 
with  the  sharp  of  his  ankus ; 
for  which  pain  I  tore  his  out- 
caste  head  off  later. 

"  Next  year  we  raided  down 
to  the  rich  green  Konkan  till 
the  Angrez  fired  at  us  across 
the  water  from  the  old  Port- 
uguese forts  on  the  island  of 


Salsette.  There  was  a  Port- 
uguese sahib  with  us,  who 
cast  the  Rao's  cannon,  who 
danced  and  swore  to  see  it. 
Ho-ho,  a  merry  life  we  lived 
in  Raj-Machee,  gradually  cap- 
turing the  hill -forts  round — 
Visaghur  with  the  Jain  temple, 
Torna,  Toonga,  and  Lohoghur, 
where  lay  the  long  gun  from 
the  sea,  that  belonged  to  the 
old  English  queen,  with  a  rose 
and  an  English  letter  cast  on 
its  breach. 

"  When  the  Peishwa  sent  to 
us    for    tribute   we   flung    his 
vakil,    a    Mahratta    Brahmin, 
over  the  Ramoosie  bastion   of 
Torna,   700  feet  below  to   the 
rocks    and    the    cactus  -  hedge, 
that  all  men  might  know  that 
the    Rao   fought    for    his   own 
hand.     His  horse  took  toll  of 
every  caravan,  and  the  Salsette 
fishers    sent    him   three    maids 
a-year,  the  price  of  their  bam- 
boo   villages.      At    that    time 
there  were  fifty  Arab  horsemen 
in  the  Rao's  service,  who  had 
deserted  from  the  Nizam,  and 
who,  having  waxed  proud  from 
much  loot  and  licence,  vowed 
they  would  ride  north  and  seek 
new  adventures  in  Khandeish, 
which    they    did,    taking    the 
Rao's  pet  3-pounder  gun  with 
them,  and  four  of  his  own  Arab 
horses,    hoping    to    cross     the 
Mutha  before  they  were  missed. 
But  the  river  was  in  spate,  and 
the    Mahratta   horse   from    all 
the  Rao's  forts  caught  them  at 
the   ford,    and    brought    them 
back  in  irons  before  him,  sit- 
ting in   durbar   in   the    upper 
fort  of  Raj-Machee,  overlooking 
the  courtyard.     With  him  sat 
his  chief  officers  drinking  sher- 
bet, and  as  the  prisoners  were 
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brought  in  he  scowled  on  them 
and  spat,  saying,  '  Poke  their 
eyes  out,  and  cast  them  loose 
outside  the  gates,'  which  was 
done  then  and  there,  while  he 
further  ordered  their  families 
to  be  cast  lots  for  among  their 
captors,  so  that  men  said  the 
Rao  was  just  and  merciful." 

Here  that  horror-proof  beast 
strained  at  his  lashings  and 
scattered  dust  and  hay-stalks 
on  his  back  with  his  trunk, 
while  across  the  camp  rever- 
berated the  rolling  drum  and 
squealing  fife,  ordering  all 
troops  to  bed,  till  shrill  and 
clear  through  the  tents  rang 
the  cavalry  trumpets  sounding 
the  Last  Post,  dying  away  and 
re-echoing  amid  the  mist  of  the 
river  to  the  minarets  beyond. 
In  the  tense  crisp  silence  suc- 
ceeding the  trumpet-call  Seevaji 
recommenced  his  saga  : — 

"'Twas  about  that  time, 
Shisha  Nag,  that  Holkar  beat 
Scindiah  and  the  Peishwa  out- 
side Poona,  on  the  Ahmed- 
nagar  road.  The  Peishwa  fled 
through  the  hills  to  Bassein, 
and  the  Rao  sent  me  with 
two  brass  guns  as  a  present  to 
Holkar,  offering  service.  Poona 
was  overrun  by  Holkar's  men, 
and  Bapu  Furnavis  was  skinned 
alive,  till  he  told  ere  he  died 
where  the  Peishwa's  silver  guns 
were  hidden. 

"  Much  talk  there  was  at  this 
time  of  driving  the  English 
into  the  sea,  and  how  the 
Feringhi  emperor  in  Europe 
would  send  guns  and  ships  to 
assist.  Scindiah  and  Holkar 
were  to  be  friends,  and  all  the 
Mahrattas  would  act  together, 
and  the  English  rule  would  be 
swept  from  the  land ;  but  I, 


who  had  seen  the  army  of 
Carnwallis  sahib,  knew  better. 
Before  the  Mahrattas  had 
thought  of  moving,  up  over 
the  Ghauts  came  Wellesley 
sahib,  bahadur,  and  Stevenson 
sahib,  with  guns  and  English 
soldiers  and  lacs  of  sepoys. 
They  stormed  the  big  fort  at 
Ahmednagar,  and  we  with 
Scindiah  were  beaten  at  Assaye. 

"  I  was  captured  there  by  an 
English  regiment  that  wore 
slashed  red-coats  and  long  white 
hair.  Those  Angrez  came  over 
the  Kaitna  ford  before  we  knew 
they  were  there,  though  all  our 
guns  spat  canister.  The  red- 
coats charged  our  guns  as  we 
tried  to  get  them  away ;  two 
French  gunners  who  tried  to 
hook  me  to  mine  were 
bayoneted,  while  a  tumbril  be- 
hind me  blew  up,  killing  two 
gun  -  elephants,  and  the  rest 
bolted,  upsetting  our  regiment 
of  sepoys  that  D'Auvergne 
sahib  had  trained  in  the  French 
fashion ;  but  I  did  not  bolt, 
for  I  knew  the  English. 

"Wellesley  sahib  then  came 
up  without  his  horse,  and  called 
to  my  mahout  to  make  me 
kneel,  which  I  did,  the  general 
and  two  other  officers  getting 
up.  He  was  cursing  because 
his  Arab  had  broken  away 
from  his  orderly  and  had 
galloped  after  our  elephants. 
One  of  the  English  officers  held 
a  pistol  to  my  mahout's  head, 
bidding  him  follow  the  English 
dragoons,  so  I  hurried  all  I 
could.  We  stopped  by  an  Eng- 
lish sepoy  regiment  that  had 
ceased  firing  and  begun  to  carry 
away  its  dead  and  wounded. 
The  colonel  came  up,  and  the 
general  hissed  something  at 
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him,  so  that  he  shouted  to  his 
men  and  hit  a  native  officer 
over  the  head,  when  the 
regiment  then  doubled  after 
us,  and  all  the  Mahratta 
army  fled  or  was  captured. 

"  So  I  entered  the  English 
service  and  ate  their  sugar- 
cane for  many  a  long  year, 
but  shall  never  forget  Wellesley 
sahib  that  day,  and  how  the 
English  colonels  were  afraid 
of  him. 

"Back  I  came  to  Poona, 
perhaps  twelve  years  later, 
when  Bajee  Rao  had  forgotten 
Wellesley  sahib.  There  was  a 
battle  at  Kirkee,  and  I  helped 
the  English  bullocks  drag  their 
guns  through  the  Sangam 
marsh.  Bajee  Rao  fled  with 
the  Nana  Dundoo  Punt,  the 
cowherd's  son.  They  hid  in  the 
cave  temple  near  Bamburda, 
where  men  say  the  old  priest 
who  urged  the  Nana  to  kill  the 
English  at  Cawnpore  still  lives 
to  this  day.  They  also  say, 
though  I  believe  it  not,  that 
the  English  knew  he  was 
there  but  would  not  take  him. 
Men  say,  too,  the  English  are 
changed  since  those  days.  Lard 
Carnwallis  sahib  would  not  have 
liked  that,  even  though  he  did 
spare  Tippu.  'Twas  not  long 
ago  that  three  Mahratta  Brah- 
mins came  to  Gwalior,  who  said 
that  that  Bamburda  priest  was 
alive,  and  had  planned  the 
murder  of  the  English  com- 
missioner who  brought  the 
great  sickness  five  years  ago; 
but  who  knows?  for  all 
Mahrattas  lie,  even  as  they  lied 
to  Arthur  Wellesley  sahib. 

"  But  who  had  seen  the  like 
of  the  English  in  those  days,  O 
Shisha  Nag?  It  was  soon 


after  that,  when  they  had 
brought  Burmau  bells  from 
Rangoon  to  cast  more  siege- 
guns,  and  also  twenty-seven 
Mingoon  elephants  from  Ava 
to  draw  them,  that  Lard  Com- 
bermere  bahadur,  the  new 
war  -  lard,  marched  against 
Bhurtpur  with  an  army  as  big 
as  Carnwallis  sahib's  in  the  old 
days.  All  Hindustan  believed 
the  English  could  not  take  the 
fortress,  since  Lard  Lake  failed 
twenty  years  before  ;  but  I,  who 
had  carried  Carnwallis  sahib 
and  Arthur  Wellesley  too, 
knew  better. 

"  Because  men  told  him  that 
I  had  carried  those  two  Rus- 
tums,  Combermere  sahib  must 
fain  ride  me  also,  and  close 
under  the  Bhurtpur  walls  we 
rode,  while  Colonel  Skinner's 
rissalah  marched  close  behind, 
with  all  the  elephants  in  the 
Purab  drawing  big  guns :  per- 
haps you  were  there  too,  Shisha 
Nag? 

"  Outside  Bhurtpur  was  the 
Begum  Samru,  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Sardhana  to 
help  the  white  English,  for  the 
sake  of  her  dead  lover,  with 
500  gorcheras  [irregular  caval- 
ry] and  three  brass  zumbooraks. 
Lard  Combermere  got  down 
from  my  back  to  receive  her, 
kissing  her  before  all  the  army, 
after  the  English  fashion,  as 
Lard  Lake  had  done  before 
him,  till  the  young  sahibs 
laughed  again,  though  why 
the  Lard  sahib  should  kiss  a 
shrivelled  old  woman  beats  my 
comprehension,  since  even  her 
brass  guns  were  honeycombed 
and  not  worth  having.  Two 
days  later  one  hundred  cannon 
opened  against  the  town. 
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"  Years  after,  when  the  Sir- 
kar  had  given  me  to  Scindiah, 
and  he  in  the  Terror  had  lent 
me  to  the  English,  and  I  helped 
bring  the  siege-guns  to  Delhi 
with  Jan  Nikalseyn,  I  heard 
the  cannon  during  the  last 
days  on  the  Ridge ;  but  there 
was  nothing  like  those  at 
Bhurtpur,  not  even  when  the 
English  sacked  Lucknow. 
That  was  the  last  time  I  heard 
a  gun  fired  in  anger,  and  the 
Sirkar  gave  me  back  to 
Scindiah  when  fortress  Gwalior 
was  restored  to  him.  So  now 
I  live  in  peace,  Shisha  Nag ; 
but  it's  dull  enough,  for  there's 
never  a  fight  and  rarely  a  rape, 
year  in,  year  out :  it's  years 
since  I've  seen  the  English 
cannon  till  to-day,  though  now 
I've  seen  more  white  soldiers 
than  ever  marched  with  Carn- 
wallis  sahib  and  his  Grand 
Army ;  but  why  they  don't  use 
elephants  to  draw  their  guns 
I  know  not,  and  perhaps  am 
too  old  to  care.  That  jemadar 
mahout  who  lights  these  foolish 
chirags  sees  me  well  fed,  lest  I 
tear  him  limb  from  limb,  as  I 
served  the  last  who  stole  my 
sugar;  and  that's  all  I  now 
care  about, — for  I'm  old,  Shisha 
Nag,  and  weak,  and  have 
waited  a  hundred  years  and 
more  for  Lard  Carnwallis 


sahib,  bahadur-i-bahaduran,  to 
need  me  once  again."  And 
here  that  weird  beast  trumpeted 
shrilly,  and  the  line  of  elephants 
in  rear  seemed  to  move  in  the 
dust  and  the  smoke  of  the  fires, 
while  mingled  with  them  came 
horse  and  foot,  Tippu  and 
Bajee  Rao,  with  their  trains  of 
artillery,  Lord  Cornwallis  him- 
self on  old  Seevaji,  in  tie-wig  and 
Kevenheuller  hat,  Arthur  Well- 
esley  on  the  missing  Arab,  spare 
and  trim,  De  Boigne  and  Perron, 
with  their  French  batteries, 
Colonel  Skinner  in  his  canary 
regimentals,  swarthy  and  eager, 
the  Begum  Samru  beside  him, 
Pathan  and  Rohilla,  Mahratta 
and  Pindari,  Moplah  and  Vila- 
yati  in  one  ghostly  panorama, 
with  myself  in  gunner  mess-kit, 
astride  the  devil  gun,  harnessed 
in  the  procession,  till — I  awoke 
in  my  own  Kabul  tent  in  the 
grey  Indian  dawn,  still  in  uni- 
form, my  imperturbable  khid- 
matgar  standing  at  my  side 
with  my  tea,  while  glancing 
furtively  through  the  open- 
ing of  the  tent,  his  opium - 
box  suggestively  in  his  hand, 
stood  old  Sheikh  Bhulloo, 
whom  I  had  last  seen  cower- 
ing by  that  devil  gun,  as  a 
century  of  Indian  history  filed 
before  us. 

G.  F.  MACMUNN. 
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IN  a  French  work  of  refer- 
ence published  about  ten  years 
ago  there  appeared  the  entry  : — 

"  ABERDEEN. — A  Scottish  city 
on  the  North  Sea.  Birthplace  of 
Bain." 

To     the     present     generation 
this  selection  from  Aberdeen's 
long  roll  of  honour  may  seem 
capricious  and  arbitrary ;    but 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written, 
and  for  twenty  years  before  it, 
the  citizens  of  Aberdeen  would 
have  accepted  the  Frenchman's 
definition.     Among   its  special 
attributes,   many   of  them  ad- 
mirable and  some  otherwise,  it 
would    appear   that   we    must 
credit  Aberdeen  with   a   laud- 
able readiness  to  do  honour  to 
its  own  prophets.     During  the 
score  of  years  in  which,  as   a 
teacher,  he  shed  lustre  on  his 
university,  Professor  Bain  was 
regarded   by   Aberdeen   as   its 
intellectual  champion,  and  re- 
ceived   a    homage   which   may 
not    have    been   exempt    from 
exaggeration,    but   which    cer- 
tainly did  honour  to  those  who 
gave  and  to  him  who  received. 
The   most    interesting   feature 
about    this    homage    was     its 
source.     Of  the  qualities  that 
make   for   personal   popularity 
Bain    had    few    or   none.       Of 
the   graces   required   to    bring 
"  Philosophy  out  of  closets  and 
libraries,  schools   and  colleges, 
to  dwell  in  clubs  and   assem- 
blies,    at    tea  -  tables,    and    in 
coffee-houses,"  he  had  certainly 
none  at  all.     But  none  of  these 
things  is  necessary  to  win  repu- 
tation   and     respect     in    that 


north-east  corner  of  Scotland. 
Aberdeen  is  prouder  of  its 
scholars  than  is  Chicago  of  its 
millionaires.  And  in  the  case 
of  Bain  the  feeling  of  pride  was 
justly  intensified  by  the  recol- 
lection that  from  the  ranks  of 
its  humblest  mechanics  he  had 
risen,  in  a  manner  so  proudly 
identified  with  the  history  of 
Aberdeen  University,  to  the 
eminence  of  a  European  repu- 
tation. 

Perhaps  nowhere  than  in 
the  north-eastern  counties  are 
there  to  be  found  a  more 
genuine  passion  for  education 
and  a  more  perfect  educational 
machinery.  University,  in  its 
truest  and  best  sense,  signifies 
a  place  open  to  all ;  and  this 
ideal  has  been  loyally  sought 
after  by  the  colleges  founded 
by  Bishop  Elphinstone  and 
Earl  Marischal.  With  no  lack 
of  respect  for  Aberdonians,  we 
venture  to  believe  that  they 
are  least  likely  of  any  people 
to  look  too  curiously  at  the 
mouth  of  a  gift-horse.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  they  have  availed 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  Mr  Carnegie's  munificent 
tribute  to  the  cause  of  Scottish 
education.  We  are  certainly 
not  of  those  who  would  pull  a 
long  face  over  this  cheerful 
acceptance  of  the  good  things 
sent  by  fate  —  vid  Pittsburg. 
Mr  Carnegie's  dollars  will  not 
be  spent  in  vain,  if  they  exempt 
some  of  the  best  and  the  poorest 
of  Scottish  students  from  the 
necessity  of  adding  to  their 
proper  work  the  ill-paid  drudg- 
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ery  of  private  tuition.     Apart 
from  this  small,  but  not  unim- 
portant, matter,  we  take  leave 
to  doubt  if  Mr  Carnegie's  liber- 
ality will  effect  any  change  in 
the  social  status  of  the  students 
of   Aberdeen  University.     For 
at  least  a  century  and  a  half 
before  his  gift,  we  believe  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  poorest 
youths,  either  in  the  city  or  in 
the  neighbouring  counties,  pro- 
vided that  they  showed  marked 
ability,  had  any  real  difficulty 
in  forcing  an  entrance  to  the 
old  quadrangle  of  King's  Col- 
lege.    In  days  not  very  remote, 
the  "lad  o'  pairts  "  was  in  these 
quarters  the  village  hero;  the 
town  schools  were  eager  for  his 
patronage;  and  both  town  and 
county  awaited  with  breathless 
interest  the  results  of  the  Olym- 
pic games — to  wit,  the  Bursary 
Competition.     In  Aberdeen  the 
university  holds  a  unique  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens. 
University  news  forms  an  im- 
portant   feature    in   the   daily 
journalism  of  the  city,  and  an 
event  of  such  transcendent  im- 
portance as  the  Bursary  Com- 
petition is  treated  at  not  less 
length  than  a  London  evening 
paper  devotes  to  the  Derby  or 
the   Boat    Kace.     Critics — and 
in  the  matter  of  criticism  Aber- 
deen has  paid  the  full  penalty 
of  success — have  not  been  back- 
ward   in   suggesting    that   all 
this  argues  a  want  of  propor- 
tion and  of  humour.     It  may 
well    be   so.      Where  there   is 
smoke,  there  is  fire ;  or,  to  give 
the    axiom    its    suitable   Aber- 
donian  form — 


"There's  aye  some  water  whaur  the 
stirkie  droons. " 


But  this  is  assuredly  a  case 
"  where  glory  from  defect  may 
rise."     For  a  century  and  more 
the    Bursary    Competition    at 
Aberdeen  has  exercised  an  ex- 
traordinary influence  over  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  north 
of    Scotland.       Critics,    again, 
have   suggested    that    the    en- 
thusiasm  was    begotten    of    a 
love  for  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.     Nothing  could  be  wider 
of   the   mark.       The   bursaries 
only     ranged     from      ten      to 
thirty    pounds  —  sums     excel- 
lently adapted   to  plain  living 
and  high  thinking,  but  sufficient 
to  rescue  from  a  life  of  manual 
labour  many  scores  of  eminent 
men    who    have    adorned    the 
public    services     and    the    lit- 
erature of  the  country.     In  a 
work  published  not  very  long 
ago,    a    comparison     was     in- 
stituted as   to  which    counties 
had  yielded  the  greatest  number 
of    eminent    men.      Aberdeen- 
shire    easily   headed    the    list. 
We     are     not    sufficiently    ac- 
quainted  with    the   history   of 
Aberdeen     University    to    say 
who  was  the  sagacious  origina- 
tor of  its  Bursary  Competition. 
But    we    are    quite    sure    that 
to      that      possibly     unknown 
genius,    as   well   as   to   Bishop 
Elphinstone  and  to  Earl  Mar- 
ischal,    Aberdeen    owes    three 
enduring     monuments     of     its 
most  flawless  granite.      In  no 
two    counties    have    so    many 
men  been   promoted  from    the 
ranks   to   commissions    in    the 
army   of    intellectual   progress 
as  in  Aberdeen  and  Banff,  and 
for  this  the  credit  is  due  to  the 
University    of    Aberdeen    and 
its    ancient   Grammar    School. 
Alexander     Bain     must    have 
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made  his  mark,  it  is  true, 
under  any  circumstances.  It 
is  enough  for  our  point  to  say 
that,  while  his  genius  was  ex- 
ceptional, his  career  is  quite 
typical  of  that  of  many  north- 
country  students.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen  he  was  a  hand- 
loom  weaver ;  seven  years  later, 
thanks  to  the  efficiency  of 
Aberdeen's  educational  ma- 
chinery, he  had  the  honour  to 
be  asked  by  John  Stuart  Mill 
to  revise  the  '  System  of  Logic.' 
The  story  of  this  development 
was  well  worth  telling  in  de- 
tail :  we  have  it  here l  pre- 
sented in  an  autobiography  of 
no  ordinary  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

None  of  the  toilers  canonised 
by  Samuel  Smiles  waged  a 
sturdier  fight  against  adverse 
circumstances  than  is  revealed 
in  the  early  life  of  Bain.  His 
father  was  a  handloom  weaver, 
who  had  served  nearly  twelve 
years  with  the  Gordon  High- 
landers. To  support  his  family 
of  eight  children  George  Bain 
did  not  grudge  a  working-day 
of  thirteen  or  fifteen  hours,  but 
in  spite  of  his  skill  and  assiduity, 
it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
earn  much  more  than  a  pound 
a-week.  Of  his  parents  Bain 
writes  a  characteristically  dis- 
passionate account.  His  father 
he  describes  as  "not  specially 
distinguished  for  intellect,  al- 
though a  good  average  Scots- 
man, with  a  fair  education,  and 
a  ready,  fluent  talker,  within 
his  range  of  subjects.  He  was 
more  remarkable  on  the  moral 
side — for  an  unflinching  energy 


of  purpose,  coupled  with  powers 
of  endurance,  far  above  the 
usual  run  of  his  class,  or  of  any 
class.  He  was  not  without 
amiability  and  affection,  but 
wanted  the  power  of  expressing 
what  he  really  may  have  felt ; 
and,  consequently,  his  demean- 
our toward  his  family  was  hard 
and  severe,  and  did  not  inspire 
affection  on  our  side."  At  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  Bain 
had  secured  his  first  university 
appointment,  "but  I  did  not 
communicate  the  fact  to  my 
dying  father.  This  was  in 
keeping  with  the  stiffness  of 
the  relationship  between  us,  all 
through  life."  His  mother 
"  was  vigorous,  active,  most  in- 
dustrious, and  a  good  manager 
of  limited  means."  Of  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  none  of 
whom  survived  the  age  of  forty, 
we  are  briefly  told  that  "they 
were  all  failures  in  life.  .  .  . 
Such  a  melancholy  history 
made  a  lasting  impression  on 
my  mind."  Even  as  a  child 
Bain  appears  to  have  been  able 
to  detach  himself  from  his  sur- 
roundings ;  but  it  is  plain  that 
to  some  extent  the  iron  entered 
into  his  soul,  and  that  his  early 
experiences  gave  a  colour  to 
his  philosophy,  as  Mill's  did  to 
his. 

If  Bain  showed  no  very  re- 
markable precocity,  he  at  least 
astonished  some  of  his  very  in- 
different teachers  by  his  mathe- 
matical aptitude.  Before  he 
was  seven  he  had  "  done  "  arith- 
metic and  was  deep  in  algebra. 
Desultory  reading  was  an  ad- 
vantage naturally  denied  to 


1  Autobiography.     By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  with  Supplementary  Chapter. 
Longmans. 
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him,  for  the  family  bookcase 
contained  only  a  handful  of 
such  works  as  Bunyan,  The 
Pictorial  Bible,  and  Ebenezer 
Erskine.  From  the  last  of 
these  Bain  remembered  having 
declaimed  pages  at  the  age  of 
four,  but  he  naively  admits  that 
the  highly  anthropomorphic  de- 
signs in  the  Pictorial  Bible  left 
a  ludicrous  impression  that  en- 
dured through  life.  But  of 
these  very  early  recollections 
by  far  the  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  in  the  light  of  his 
after  work  is  his  account  of  the 
very  early  development  of  an  un- 
usual critical  faculty,  "totakeall 
statements  of  fact  in  their  literal 
meaning,  and  to  compare  them 
with  one  another,  and  with  the 
facts  in  their  actual  occurrence. 
.  .  .  From  my  earliest  con- 
sciousness, I  had  this  peculiarity 
in  a  degree  beyond  what  I  could 
observe  in  those  about  me.  It 
operated  in  many  ways,  and 
showed  itself  particularly  in 
religion  and  conduct." 

When  his  schooldays  ended 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  Bain  had 
acquired  an  excellent  ground- 
ing in  mathematics  and  some 
knowledge  of  Latin — no  large 
equipment,  but  quite  sufficient, 
as  it  proved,  for  a  basis  to  a 
long-continued  effort  at  self- 
improvement.  After  a  short 
experience  as  an  auctioneer's 
cleric,  ^Bain,  for  the  next  five 
years,  joined  his  father  at  the 
loom,  preferring  manual  la- 
bour to  the  "drudgery  of  a 
desk.  These  years  were  the 
formative  period  oi!  his  life. 
After  a  day  at  the  loom,  he 
would  spend  three  hours  at 
an  evening  school,  thereafter 
reading  till  midnight  from 


the  library  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute.  During  the  whole 
of  this  period,  his  interests 
were  entirely  scientific  and 
mathematical,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  he  was 
studying  the  differential  cal- 
culus, and  reading  Newton  and 
Herschel.  But  the  strongest 
stimulus  to  further  study  he 
found  in  the  formal  debates 
and  reading  of  papers  on  the 
most  ambitious  subjects  at 
the  Mechanics'  Institute.  His 
method  of  work  was  undoubt- 
edly the  very  best  he  could 
have  chosen  for  his  special 
requirements :  it  was  his  way, 
in  preparing  papers  for  socie- 
ties, "  to  choose  a  difficult  sub- 
ject I  did  not  understand  at 
the  moment,  but  got  cleared 
up,  under  the  strain  of  being 
committed  to  bring  it  before 
an  audience." 

One  day  in  1835  came  the 
tide  in  his  affairs  which  led 
to  fame.  A  clergyman,  struck 
by  the  youth's  conversation  in 
the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  was 
prompted  to  offer  to  coach  him 
for  the  university.  This  kindly 
help  was  seconded  by  James 
Melvin,  who,  with  character- 
istic generosity,  admitted  Bain 
to  the  Grammar  School  free  of 
charge  for  three  months'  coach- 
ing in  the  then  indispensable 
art  of  Latin  prose  composition. 
Bain  made  valiant  efforts  to  do 
in  three  months  what  his  rivals 
had  been  studying  for  as  many 
years.  Though  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  a  bursary,  he 
was  fourteenth  on  the  list,  and 
his  effort  was  quickly  and  justly 
rewarded  by  a  small  presenta- 
tion scholarship,  which  enabled 
him  to  proceed  to  the  univer- 
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sity.  His  success  as  a  student 
would  have  been  remarkable 
under  the  most  adventitious 
circumstances.  In  classics  he 
acquitted  himself  among  the 
best  ;  in  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  he  ex- 
celled all  his  contemporaries, 
being  "complimented  in  very 
unusual  terms  for  my  essays  "  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
riculum he  was  bracketed  as 
the  most  distinguished  student 
of  his  year.  During  all  his 
years  in  the  university  his 
vacations  were  spent  in  work- 
ing at  the  loom,  in  private 
tuition,  in  voracious  reading 
from  the  university  library, 
and  in  preparing  papers  for 
various  "  mutual  improvement " 
societies.  It  was  not  till  his 
fourth  year  at  the  university 
that  Bain's  interests  definitely 
shifted  from  mathematical  to 
philosophical  studies.  Before 
he  was  twenty  he  believed 
that  he  had  made  original 
contributions  to  what  he  calls 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Discovery," 
and  so  consuming  was  his  pass- 
ion for  the  discovery  of  general 
principles  that  he  had  even 
"formulated  a  theory  of  con- 
versation " !  Again,  a  prize 
competition  for  an  essay  on 
"  Cruelty  to  Animals  "  was  the 
occasion  of  an  analysis  of  sym- 
pathy thorough  and  complete, 
"even  as  compared  with  my 
finished  handling  in  '  The 
Emotions  and  the  Will.'" 
It  is  typical  of  Bain's  pass- 
ion for  knowledge  that  in 
addition  to  the  necessary 
classes  he  attended  courses 
in  Botany,  Chemistry,  and 
Anatomy,  and  one  of  his 
vacations  was  spent  in  "ex- 


tending "  a  course  of  lectures 
for  the  professor  of  surgery. 

The  '  Autobiography  '  traces 
these  early  years  with  what 
many  will  consider  dispropor- 
tionate length.  Bain's  answer 
to  this  may  readily  be  conjec- 
tured. The  Autobiography  is 
really  an  elaborate  preface  to 
his  works.  The  special  busi- 
ness of  this  book  is  to  paint  the 
philosopher  in  the  making  ;  for 
his  achievement  he  refers  us  to 
our  library.  It  is  certainly  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book  that  is 
the  more  interesting,  and  it 
affords  many  curious  glimpses 
of  the  Scottish  universities  of 
an  older  day.  What  would  an 
undergraduate  "  tenderfoot  "  of 
to-day  think  of  a  competition 
for  a  mathematical  scholarship 
which  lasted  for  two  days  from 
ten  in  the  morning  till  midnight 
— and  only  three  problems  set 
each  day  ?  Or  what  would  he 
think  of  having  to  win  his 
M.A.  degree  by  having  to 
tackle  the  seven  necessary 
subjects  in  seven  consecutive 
days — Sunday  excluded?  On 
his  professors  and  his  contem- 
poraries Bain  has  many  obser- 
vations of  interest.  "  The  Latin 
teaching  under  Melvin,"  he 
shrewdly  remarks,  "had  no 
rhetorical  efficacy.  He  felt  the 
poetry  himself,  but  could  not  im- 
part it  to  his  pupils."  Thomas 
Clark,  the  professor  of  chem- 
istry, was  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary mental  activity.  He 
made  deep  research  into  the 
provinces  of  grammar  and  Bib- 
lical criticism,  and  Bain  records, 
with  quite  unusual  emphasis, 
that  "from  no  other  single  man 
did  I  obtain  the  same  amount 
of  assistance  in  regard  to  Eng- 
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lish  style  and  composition." 
Writing  of  his  contemporaries, 
he  says,  "Still  more  stimulat- 
ing was  the  companionship  of 
David  Masson.  He  was  already 
a  deep  thinker  in  matters  of 
philosophy,  literature,  and  theo- 
logy ;  and  while  I  poured  out 
my  cogitations  to  him,  he  gave 
an  encouraging  attention,  which 
was  what  I  needed  and  profited 
by."  But  for  the  best  account 
of  a  Scottish  University  class- 
room of  a  bygone  generation 
we  may  quote  Bain's  descrip- 
tion of  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class  in  Aberdeen  in  1839  : — 

"The  professor,  Dr  Glennie,  was 
old  and  feeble.  He  had  a  young 
clergyman  as  his  assistant,  who  did 
the  work  of  the  six  hours  weekly, 
while  he  himself  took  the  remaining 
nine.  His  mode  of  teaching  was  a 
survival  from  the  old  University 
system, — of  which  he  was  probably 
the  last  example.  The  morning  hours, 
when  the  assistant  officiated,  were 
devoted  to  dictation,  called  by  the  old 
Scotch  phrase  'diting.'  It  consisted 
in  slowly  dictating  a  summary  of  the 
course  in  consecutive  composition. 
The  substance  had  long  been  fixed,  so 
that  the  student  had  to  take  down, 
word  for  word,  the  notes  already  in 
the  possession  of  former  students  for 
many  years  back.  The  remaining 
nine  hours,  during  which  the  pro- 
fessor officiated,  were,  for  the  larger 
part,  occupied  with  lecturing  from  a 
manuscript,  which,  in  fact,  constituted 
his  course  of  lectures,  properly  so 
called.  Of  these  nine  hours,  how- 
ever, two  were  usually  devoted  to 
viva  voce  examination,  consisting  of 
questions  read  out  of  a  MS.  book,  to 
which  he  literally  adhered,  being  in- 
capable of  shaping  questions  in  any 
other  way.  Another  hour,  once  a 
week  was  occupied  with  Latin  read- 
ings in  the  '  Epistles '  of  Horace,  and 
in  Cicero's  'De  Officiis.'  This,  too, 
was  a  survival  of  the  system  of  dis- 
tributing classical  tuition  over  the 
higher  years.  It  happened  to  be  con- 
genial to  Dr  Glennie,  who  was  a  good 
Latin  scholar." 


So  much  for  the  professor, 
but  what  of  his  students  ?  At 
his  first  dame's  school,  Bain 
displayed  a  dexterity  due  to 
original  sin  by  ringing  the 
changes  on  two  psalms  instead 
of  repeating  a  new  one  every 
morning  to  the  pious  dame 
afflicted  with  a  short  memory. 
Many  years  later,  when  sup- 
posed to  be  taking  notes  of  Dr 
Glennie's  prehistoric  discourses, 
Bain  was  "  analysing  in  writ- 
ing the  succession  of  my  own 
thoughts,  with  a  view  to  gen- 
eralising the  laws  of  associa- 
tion." Two  years  before  this 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed 
by  Hartley. 

To  the  friendship  of  a  fellow- 
townsman  Bain  owed  his  intro- 
duction to  Mill  and  his  circle. 
John  Robertson  for  a  few  years 
acted  as  assistant-editor  to  Mill 
in  the  management  of  '  The 
London  and  Westminster 
Review,'  and  on  his  visits  to 
Aberdeen  he  had  much  to  tell 
to  the  group  of  young  students 
interested  in  philosophy  of  the 
charmed  circle  to  which  he  had 
right  of  entry.  The  result  was 
that  Bain  became  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  'Westminster,' 
in  which  "Mill's  political  and 
other  articles  had  a  wonderful 
fascination  for  me,"  though  his 
hero-worship  did  not  prevent 
him  from  discovering  that  Mill's 
literary  criticism  was  based  on 
no  guiding  principles,  but  was 
merely  a  sustained  ipse  dixit. 
Venturing  to  write  to  Mill,  he 
received  a  very  encouraging 
reply,  and  in  1840  he  made  his 
first  appearance  as  a  writer 
with  an  article  in  the  '  West- 
minster '  on  the  daguerreotype 
and  electrotype  processes.  Two 
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years  later,  when  he  was  now 
assistant  to  the  professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  Bain  spent  a 
memorable  summer  in  London, 
receiving  a  warm  welcome  from 
Mill,  and  meeting  men  like 
Grote,  Arnott,  Lewes,  Chad  wick, 
and  Carlyle.  In  his  monograph 
on  Mill  he  recorded  his  recol- 
lections of  their  first  meeting. 

"The  day  after  arriving,  I  walked 
down  to  the  India  House  with 
Robertson,  and  realised  my  dream  of 
meeting  Mill  in  person.  I  am  not 
likely  to  forget  the  impression  he 
made  upon  me,  as  he  stood  by  his 
desk,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  door 
as  we  entered.  His  tall  slim  figure, 
his  youthful  face  and  bald  head,  fair 
hair  and  ruddy  complexion,  and  the 
twitching  of  his  eyebrow  when  he 
spoke,  first  arrested  the  attention  : 
then  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  his 
thin  voice  approaching  to  sharpness, 
but  with  nothing  shrill  or  painful 
about  it,  his  comely  features  and 
sweet  expression  —  would  have  all 
remained  in  my  memory  though  I 
had  never  seen  him  again.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  I  should  add  his 
dress,  which  was  constant  —  a  black 
dress-suit  with  silk  neck-tie." 

During  all  the  five  months  of 
his  visit  to  town,  Bain  went 
twice  a  -  week  to  the  India 
House  in  Leadenhall  Street 
and  escorted  Mill  on  his  way 
to  Kensington  Square.  The 
intimacy  quickly  ripened,  and 
so  it  came  about  that  the 
'Logic,'  which  was  at  last  in 
the  press  after  being  rejected 
by  Mr  Murray,  was  submitted 
to  Bain  for  revision.  At  first, 
Bain  tells  us,  the  general  im- 
pression overpowered  his  critical 
faculties,  but  he  speedily  revived 
and  began  to  pick  holes.  The 
most  valuable  help  he  was  able 
to  afford  was  the  furnishing  of 
examples  illustrative  of  the 
Experimental  Methods  ;  and 


here  Bain  turned  to  good 
account  his  knowledge  of 
natural  and  applied  science. 
In  the  'Westminster'  for  May 
1843  Bain  reviewed  the  '  Logic,' 
displeasing  its  author  by  his 
eulogy. 

This  vacation  was  in  many 
ways  the  great  turning-point 
in  Bain's  life.  He  had  now 
influence  behind  him,  and  only 
the  occasion  was  to  seek  for  a 
successful  entry  into  academic 
teaching.  With  Carlyle  he 
established  a  friendly  footing, 
and  on  his  first  visit  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Jupiter 
thundering.  "I  have  tried 
many  recipes,"  quoth  the  sage, 
"Wordsworth  and  the  rest, 
and,  but  for  the  French  Rev- 
olution and  German  litera- 
ture, I  see  very  little  hope  for 
this  old  earth  of  ours."  It 
was  this  same  year  that  Bain 
was  offered  the  editorship  of 
the  Aberdeen  'Banner,'  a  post 
which  he  declined,  and  which 
was  taken  by  his  old  friend 
David  Masson.  On  his  way 
to  London,  Bain  attended  a 
lecture  of  Christopher  North's, 
and  his  comment  has  the  in- 
cisive sarcasm  which  in  later 
years  many  a  student  had  cause 
to  remember.  "His  subject 
seemed  to  be  the  criteria  of 
moral  virtue  or  merit ;  and  the 
lecture  concluded  with  a  high- 
flown  panegyric  on  our  own 
King  Alfred."  A  few  years 
later  '  Maga '  avenged  her 
champion  by  turning  a  cold 
ear  to  the  voice  of  his  sar- 
castic auditor.  Bain  had  the 
temerity  to  submit  an  article 
to  '  Maga '  on  Leigh  Hunt's 
'Wit  and  Humour,'  and  re- 
ceived the  inevitable  reply  that 
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11  the  subject  as  connected  with 
Leigh  Hunt  was  not  to  the 
editor's  taste." 

Until  1845  Bain  remained  in 
Aberdeen,  acting  as  assistant 
to  the  professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy— with  whom  he  had  a 
quarrel  for  trying  to  impart 
some  vitality  to  the  fossil  lec- 
tures which  he  was  supposed  to 
dictate — and,  for  one  session,  as 
substitute  for  William  Knight, 
the  able  and  eccentric  pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy. 
(Knight's  favourite  rebuke  to 
a  rowdy  student  was  the  stern 
prophecy,  "You'll  die  in  a 
ditch.")  On  various  occasions 
Bain  offered  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  Scottish  philosoph- 
ical chairs,  but  time  and 
again  he  was  defeated  by  the 
organisations  of  orthodoxy. 
Sometimes  this  had  lamentable 
results  for  the  chairs  concerned. 
Professor  (afterwards  Principal) 
Pirie  and  Bain  were  the 
favoured  candidates  for  the 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
Neither  candidate  would  have 
grudged  the  honour  to  the 
other,  and  either  would  have 
adorned  the  post.  But  a  com- 
promise was  instituted,  with 
the  result  that  for  close  on 
half  a  century  the  teaching  of 
Ethics  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen  was  intrusted  to  two 
estimable  gentlemen,  who  won 
the  friendship  of  their  pupils, 
but  reduced  philosophy  to  a 
farce.  It  is  probable  that  in 
the  matter  of  its  professorial 
appointments  this  country 
might  advantageously  study 
American  methods.  A  single 
appointment  due  to  nepotism 
or  jobbery  has  again  and  again 
sufficed  to  cripple  a  whole  de- 


partment of  university  study. 
Of  this  the  case  in  point  is  an 
admirable  illustration.  That 
only  a  very  few  of  the  pupils 
of  Bain  and  his  successor, 
Minto,  attained  to  any  philo- 
sophical distinction  is  mainly 
attributable  to  the  incapacity 
of  their  colleagues  in  that  de- 
partment of  study.  Bain's  dis- 
appointment was  in  this  case 
consoled  by  his  appointment 
to  the  so-called  Chair  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  the 
Andersonian  Institution  of 
Glasgow.  One  session  of  the 
work  there,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  convince  him  that  the 
post  led  to  nothing,  and,  full  of 
confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
Bain  resigned  the  post,  and 
boldly  embarked  on  a  career  of 
authorship.  At  the  present 
day  such  a  step  would  savour 
of  madness.  Bain  was  a  ready, 
but  never  a  graceful,  writer. 
He  had  a  splendid  equipment 
of  knowledge,  and  a  magnifi- 
cent capacity  for  the  logical 
arrangement  and  the  lucid  ex- 
position of  facts.  The  bricks 
he  built  with  were  not  dis- 
similar to  those  Huxley  used, 
but  Bain  had  never  any  com- 
mand of  the  straws  of  style. 
But,  fortunately  for  him,  the 
spirit  of  that  age  was  a  very 
grave  and  serious  spirit.  The 
day  of  "bright  and  chatty" 
literature  had  not  yet  dawned. 
A  serious  people  clamoured  for 
information  at  any  price,  and, 
as  by  a  miracle,  Messrs  Cham- 
bers supplied  the  felt  want. 
They  provided  '  Information 
for  the  People '  and  '  Papers 
for  the  People '  on  every  con- 
ceivable subject  from  agricul- 
ture to  astrology,  and  on  every 
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known  country  from  China  to 
Peru.  For  a  number  of  years 
Bain  was  their  right-hand  man. 
He  compiled  text  -  books  on 
Astronomy,  Electricity,  and 
Meteorology  ;  he  informed  the 
people  about  Language,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  and  many  other 
topics  ;  and  he  wrote  for 
'  Chambers's  Journal '  reviews 
of  many  philosophical  books. 
Among  the  latter  were  articles 
on  '  Scholastic  Logic '  and 
'  Oken's  Physio  -  Philosophy.' 
What  would  the  present-day 
readers  of  our  illustrious  con- 
temporary say  to  such  fare  ? 
Decadent  moderns  will  readily 
admit  that 'Chambers's  Journal' 
at  one  time  displayed  some- 
thing of  the  sublime  edi- 
torial courage  which  prompted 
'  Eraser's '  to  run  '  Sartor 
Resartus'  as  a  serial  story. 

Bain's  acquaintance  with  Mr 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Assistant  -  Secretary  to  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, but  his  early  repug- 
nance to  the  drudgery  of  an 

£C  1  • 

omce  was  not  long  in  mani- 
festing itself.  Moreover,  Bain 
considered  that  for  the  proper 
discharge  of  the  duties  a 
legal  training  was  imperative. 
During  his  three  years  in  this 
office  occurred  the  abortive 
Chartist  rising  of  1848,  and  to 
the  many  pictures  that  have 
been  drawn  of  that  London 
panic  Bain's  is  well  worth 
adding. 

"In  our  office  and  all  the  other 
offices  of  Government,  the  windows 
of  the  ground-floors  were  fitted  with 
iron  bars  running  up  and  down,  like 
a  lunatic  asylum  ;  there  were,  be- 
sides, barricades  of  deed-boxes  full  of 


papers  built  up  at  each  window,  to 
be  a  protection  to  the  people  within 
while  firing  out  upon  the  mob  through 
narrow  openings  between  the  sides  of 
the  boxes.  Each  man  in  the  office 
mustered  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  had  a  musket  given 
him  with  twenty  rounds  of  ball-cart- 
ridge in  a  belt  for  going  round  the 
middle.  I  sat  the  whole  day  with  my 
belt  about  me,  snuffing  up  the  smell 
of  new  leather.  On  the  Friday  after, 
all  the  officials  of  all  the  offices 
mustered  in  the  Treasury  Board- 
room, and  Lord  John  Eussell  gave  us 
a  speech  of  thanks  for  our  readiness 
to  take  up  arms  on  the  occasion." 

From  1850  to  1860  Bain  was 
busily  engaged  in  writing, 
teaching,  and  examining.  For 
some  years  he  lectured  at  the 
Bedford  Square  Ladies'  College, 
all  the  time  working  hard  at 
the  two  treatises  which  were  to 
give  him  a  permanent  place  in 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  began  his 
long  connection  with  London 
University  as  an  examiner, 
holding  a  similar  position,  also, 
for  eleven  years  in  connection 
with  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 
Twice  he  visited  the  Continent, 
and  his  meeting  with  Comte  is 
described  in  unflattering  terms, 
which  will,  not  quite  without 
reason,  make  the  friends  of 
Humanity  retort  that  it  is  a 
case  of  Satan  reproving  sin. 
Comte,  he  says,  is 

"  a  short  paunchy  figure  with  a  round 
cropped  head  and  hard  features.  I 
never  knew  or  could  imagine  such  a 
case  of  the  negation  of  humour.  His 
whole  attitude  was  that  of  severe 
denunciation  or  self-aggrandisement, 
and  his  only  smile  was  a  grin.  Of 
such  men  as  Aristotle,  Milton,  Bishop 
Butler,  and  Wordsworth,  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  they  wanted  the  sense 
of  humour  ;  but,  in  sheer  negation, 
probably,  they  never  approached  to 
Auguste  Comte." 
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Among  the  other  items  of 
personal  interest  in  this  decade 
are  his  marriage  —  recorded 
with  the  brevity  of  a  registrar 
— and  a  fortnight  spent  with 
Charles  Darwin  at  a  hydro- 
pathic at  Moor  Park, — to  such 
uses  had  come  the  home  of 
Swift  and  Stella. 

Half  a  century  has  now 
passed  since  the  appearance 
of  'The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect' and  'The  Emotions 
and  the  Will,'  and  the  books 
have  long  ago  been  duly  ap- 
praised. It  is  sometimes  stated 
that  Bain  was  a  slavish  dis- 
ciple of  Mill;  but  this  is  a 
misapprehension.  His  teachers 
undoubtedly  were  Hartley  and 
the  two  Mills ;  but  by  his  ap- 
plication of  the  results  of  physi- 
ological research  Bain  added 
an  entirely  new  plank  to  the 
empirical  platform,  and  by  his 
theory  of  spontaneity  he  de- 
prived the  opponents  of  the 
sensational  school  of  one  of 
their  deadliest  weapons  of  at- 
tack. And  in  innumerable 
points  of  detail  Bain  proved 
his  calibre  as  an  original 
thinker  of  the  first  rank.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  system 
of  philosophy  has  ever  been 
expounded  with  more  logical 
acumen  or  greater  lucidity  than 
that  displayed  by  Bain  in  his 
handling  of  Associationism. 
His  books  must  remain  the 
standard  authority  on  that 
peculiarly  British  philosophical 
development.  Bain's  fault  as 
an  expositor  was  his  super- 
abundant lucidity.  He  con- 
stantly treats  mental  phenom- 
ena as  the  facts  of  an  exact 
science,  and  his  orderly  classi- 
fications have  no  counterpart 


in  the  mysterious  region  of 
mental  process.  The  popular 
distrust  of  metaphysics  is 
mainly  due  to  the  two  ex- 
tremes to  which  its  expositors 
are  wont  to  go — the  extreme 
of  a  fallacious  precision  and 
the  extreme  of  a  transcenden- 
talism that  soars  into  the 
clouds  and  is  lost. 

With  the  fusion  of  King's 
and  Marischal  Colleges  in  1860, 
a  Chair  of  Logic  was  created 
at  Aberdeen,  and  this,  after 
a  stiff  fight,  Bain  obtained, 
mainly  by  the  help  of  Grote's 
influence  with  Sir  G.  Cornewall 
Lewis.  By  a  curious  and  an- 
omalous arrangement  English 
Literature  was  treated  as  a 
pendant  to  the  main  subject 
of  the  Chair  —  eight  hours 
a-week  being  allotted  to  Logic 
and  three  to  English.  From 
the  first  Bain  proved  himself 
a  great  teacher,  and  for  twenty 
years  was  the  leading  figure 
in  the  faculty  of  Arts.  His 
lectures  closely  resembled  his 
books.  Important  passages 
were  dictated,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  closely  reasoned  ex- 
position. The  lucidity  of  the 
matter  found  a  counterpart  in 
the  clear  and  precise  utterance 
of  the  lecturer.  In  the  matter 
of  discipline  Bain  had  little 
trouble.  His  students  regard- 
ed him  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect, and  the  unfortunate 
youth  who  once  experienced 
the  lash  of  Bain's  sarcasm  was 
not  likely  to  invite  a  second 
encounter.  Naturally,  it  was 
in  logic  that  Bain  created  the 
deepest  impression  on  his  stu- 
dents. Most  of  the  fifty  or 
sixty  lectures  devoted  to  Eng- 
lish dealt  with  grammar  and 
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rhetoric;  and  Bain  made  an 
attempt,  as  did  his  successor 
Minto,  with  incomparable  re- 
sults, to  cover  a  definite  period 
of  literary  history. 

Of  his  twenty  years  as  a 
professor  Bain  writes  with  the 
greatest  brevity.  The  most 
brilliant  fulfilment  of  academic 
duty  affords  little  material  for 
the  chronicler.  Bain  gave  him- 
self to  the  work  with  character- 
istic thoroughness,  and  in  the 
business  side  of  university  life 
he  had  few  rivals.  As  years 
advanced  he  receded  more  and 
more  into  privacy,  but  he  was 
always  a  strenuous  figure  in 
the  political  and  educational 
affairs  of  the  city.  It  was 
typical  of  Bain  that  his  first 
concern  in  Aberdeen  was  to  set 
about  preparing  text-books  for 
the  use  of  his  classes.  Hence 
resulted  the  well-known  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  and  Logic,  on 
the  use  of  which,  at  one  time, 
the  sun  never  set.  Bain's  text- 
books have  many  of  the  qualities 
of  his  larger  works.  To  go 
through  any  one  of  them  is  a 
liberal  education  in  the  subject 
it  deals  with.  There  is  hardly 
a  conceivable  nicety  in  grammar 
or  in  logic  that  you  will  not 
find  discussed  somewhere  in  a 
footnote  in  these  encyclopaedic 
text-books.  We  hear  in  these 
days  of  "Grammar  without 
Tears."  Four  generations  of 
Aberdonian  youth  had  to  do 
without  any  such  lollipops,  and 
take  their  grammar  as  Bain 
wrote  it — footnotes  and  all. 
No  wonder  that  so  many  of  the 
fittest  who  survived  this  stern 
discipline  were  to  be  found  in 
later  years  in  Fleet  Street, 
guarding  the  purity  of  the  well. 


No  text-books  endure  for  very 
long,  and  Bain's  have  no  claim 
to  exemption  from  the  general 
doom.  To  compare  his  '  Logic ' 
with  Mill's  or  Minto's  is  a 
striking  object  -  lesson  in  the 
value  of  style.  Bain's  works 
are  ingeniously  constructed 
machines  which  screech  hor- 
ribly for  want  of  the  lubricant 
of  style. 

The  books  we  have  mentioned 
give  only  a  faint  indication  of 
Bain's  activity  during  his  oc- 
cupancy of  the  Aberdeen  chair. 
On  educational  subjects  he  was 
writing  and  lecturing  con- 
stantly, and  during  all  the 
time  he  was  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  '  Mind,'  a  journal  which 
he  founded,  and,  for  sixteen 
years,  maintained.  In  bio- 
graphy he  made  many  essays, 
of  which  the  best  known  is  the 
criticism  of  J.  S.  Mill.  To  write 
a  finished  memoir  was  not  within 
Bain's  powers ;  and  while  his 
remarks  are  always  illumin- 
ative, the  result  is  invariably  a 
thing  as  cold  and  colourless  as 
his  own  autobiography.  In 
1880,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Sir  Andrew  Clark,  Bain  re- 
signed his  chair,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  it  filled  by 
the  most  brilliant  of  his  pupils, 
William  Minto,  who  had  given 
him  invaluable  assistance  with 
many  of  his  published  works. 
Among  the  critics  of  the  later 
half  of  last  century,  Minto  prob- 
ably deserves  a  much  higher 
place  than  is  usually  granted 
him.  To  a  rare  width  of  learning 
and  a  still  rarer  critical  toler- 
ance, he  brought  an  indisputable 
gift  of  style,  and  a  contagious 
passion  for  letters,  not  excelled 
by  Hazlitt's  own.  The  spell 
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which  Minto  cast  over  his 
students  by  the  magic  of  a 
charming  personality  will  re- 
main one  of  the  cherished  tradi- 
tions of  the  university  of  which 
he  was  the  most  brilliant  gradu- 
ate. Bain's  fears  regarding  his 
health  had  fortunately  little 
foundation.  He  lived  to  see 
three  successors  in  his  chair. 
It  was  a  habit  of  the  early 
Victorians  to  take  their  health 
very  seriously,  and  Bain  was 
the  last  man  to  have  indigestion 
without  making  it  the  subject 
of  a  minute  investigation  and 
dignifying  it  with  a  theory  and 
general  principles.  In  his  latest 
years  he  guarded  his  health 
ferociously.  Daily  he  walked 
his  nine  or  twelve  miles — we 
may  be  sure  not  a  yard  in 
excess — and,  in  a  sense,  lived 
with  his  eye  on  the  clock.  It 
has  rashly  been  assumed  that 
all  this  betokened  a  want  of 
humour.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
Philosophers,  even  in  their 
autobiographies,  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  jest ;  but  Bain 
could  both  relate  and  appreciate 
a  stroke  of  wit  with  the  best. 
As  he  said  of  his  father,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  himself,  that  he 
wanted  the  power  of  expressing 
what  he  felt.  Though  he  did 
not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve, 
he  was  a  man  full  of  kindly 
feeling  :  an  old  pupil  never 
asked  his  help  in  vain ;  and  he 
never  failed  to  gain  the  respect, 
in  many  cases  he  won  the  affec- 
tion, of  men  widely  opposed  to 
him  in  regard  to  the  doctrines 
he  professed  and  taught.  On 
the  rare  occasions,  chiefly  in  his 
later  years,  when  he  departed 
from  the  usual  urbanity  of  his 
method  of  controversy,  the 


cause  was  easily  found  in 
Bain's  disappointment  at  having 
failed  to  create  a  philosophical 
"  school." 

His  life  after  retirement  was, 
for  the  greater  part  of  it,  ex- 
tremely quiet  and  uneventful. 
Immediately  after  he  demitted 
the  chair  the  students  did  him 
the  greatest  honour  in  their 
power  by  twice  electing  him  as 
Lord  Rector  of  the  vmiversity. 
That  they  refused  to  hear  his 
rectorial  address  was  the  work 
of  a  discreditable  faction  taking 
advantage  of  a  well-known  pro- 
pensity of  the  Scottish  students 
to  dissemble  their  love,  even  to 
the  extent  of  "  barracking " 
those  whom  they  have  chosen 
to  honour.  This  is  a  very 
small  point.  In  some  cannibal 
countries  it  is  the  highest  hon- 
our to  be  asked  to  provide,  in 
person,  the  evening  meal.  So 
is  it  with  Scottish  Lord  Rectors. 
Of  Bain  a  distinguished  logician 
once  remarked  that  his  reputa- 
tion would  have  been  greater 
had  he  ever  taken  the  trouble 
to  learn  German.  This,  of 
course,  is  open  to  dispute.  But 
it  is  certainly  amusing  to  note 
that  when,  during  his  last  visit 
to  Germany,  Bain  and  Wundt 
met,  a  Yankee  had  to  be  called 
in  as  interpreter. 

The  Autobiography,  which 
was  the  work  of  his  later  years, 
ceases  abruptly  with  the  year 
1890.  A  supplementary  chap- 
ter has  been  written  by  Pro- 
fessor Davidson,  bringing  the 
record  up  to  date.  Doubtless 
from  a  desire  to  make  it  har- 
monise with  the  rest  of  the 
book,  Professor  Davidson  writes 
with  a  restraint  that  borders 
on  dulness.  For  it  must  be 
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said  that  the  Autobiography, 
to  those  unable  to  read  between 
the  lines,  will  prove  a  not  very 
human  document.  Of  his 
friends  and  pupils  and  home- 
life  we  hear  not  a  word  :  never 
for  a  moment  is  the  curtain 
raised  an  inch.  It  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  author's  intellect : 
there  is  not  a  word  about  his 
emotions.  Yet  it  is  all  very 
like  the  man,  and  the  defects 
have  many  fine  qualities.  If 
there  is  no  kindly  gossip  about 
friends,  there  is  no  bitter  word 
for  an  opponent.  And  there 
is  no  self  -  glorification.  Bain 
writes  of  himself  like  a  jury- 
man sitting  on  his  own  case. 
And  it  would  be  grossly  wrong 
for  any  one  to  infer  from  this 
Autobiography  that  Bain  was 
anything  of  a  pedant  or  a 
recluse.  His  outlook  on  life 
was  always  alert  and  sunny, 
and  the  privations  of  his  youth 
were  unable  to  sour  his  disposi- 
tion or  to  narrow  his  sym- 
pathies. The  best  thing  Pro- 
fessor Davidson  gives  us  is 
Bain's  modest  summary  of  his 
own  achievement. 

"  The  subjects  that  I  have  dealt  with 
are  varied  and  difficult  to  a  degree 
beyond  what  any  single  man  ordin- 
arily undertakes.  But  then,  unfor- 
tunately, they  are  of  the  class  of 
topics  that  in  all  ages  have  divided 
thinking  men,  and  have  not  yet 
reached  the  point  of  even  partial  or 
moderate  agreement.  In  physical 
science,  in  inventions,  in  the  arts,  a 


new  idea  is  at  once  tested,  and,  if 
adopted,  is  never  again  forgotten ; 
malignity  and  impudence  are  alike 
impotent  to  take  away  the  merit  of 
the  originators.  Even  a  barbarian 
inundation  could  not  take  back  into 
forgetfulness  the  law  of  gravitation. 
But  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind 
the  displacement  of  one  system  by 
another  is  proverbial.  All  that  we 
count  upon,  when  we  have  done  our 
best,  is  that  some  of  our  stones  may 
be  found  to  fit  into  the  stiuctures 
of  our  successors  ;  and  as  this  much 
needs  time,  the  consummating  of 
one's  reputation  is  necessarily  post- 
poned. Even  for  the  present  I  am 
still  far  from  securing  unanimity  of 
judgment  among  those  that  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  follow  me. 
That  I  do  not  complain  of  :  it  is  not 
the  business  of  any  man  to  bring 
round  the  whole  world,  or  a  tenth 
part  of  it,  to  particular  conclusions 
on  debated  questions.  It  is  enough 
to  have  helped  a  number  of  people 
to  draw  their  own  inferences,  and  in 
so  doing  to  improve  upon  previous 
knowledge." 

Bain  directed  that  no  stone 
should  be  put  upon  his  grave, 
and  that  his  books  should  be 
his  only  monument.  To  this 
it  need  only  be  added  that  of 
a  teacher  of  Bain's  genius  and 
fidelity  to  duty  his  books  are 
far  from  being  his  only  monu- 
ment. That  is  to  be  found,  as 
he  himself  finely  said  of  Mill, 
"in  the  innumerable  little  im- 
pulses of  knowledge  and  of 
thought  that  he  has  made  to 
vibrate  in  the  minds"  of  the 
thousands  of  young  men  who 
were  brought  in  contact  with 
his  acute  and  powerful  intellect. 
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LORD    GEORGE    BENTINCK. 


WHEN  Lord  George  Bentinck 
rose  to  address  the  House  on 
the  27th  of  February  1846,  he 
began  a  career  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  our  Parliament. 
Though  in  his   youth  he   had 
served    his     kinsman,    George 
Canning,    in    the   post  of    sec- 
retary,    though     for     eighteen 
years    he    had    sat    at   West- 
minster  as    the   representative 
of  King's  Lynn,  he  had  hitherto 
taken   little    interest,    and    110 
part,   in    the    debates    of    the 
Commons.     Nor  was  the  hour 
of  his  speech    less   remarkable 
than    the  fact   that  he  should 
have  spoken  at  all.     He  stood 
up  at  twelve  o'clock  to  face  a 
House   already  jaded  by  some 
days  of  debate,  and  he  spared 
his  hearers  no  detail  of  an  elab- 
orately studied  case.     With  an 
unsuspected    mastery    he    dis- 
cussed   the    commerce    of    the 
country,  the  trade  in  silk  and 
wool,    the   price    of    corn   and 
cattle,  and  the  many  questions 
whose  solution  establishes  a  pol- 
icy, if  they  fatigue  an  audience 
of  tired  legislators.     But  Lord 
George  did  not  hesitate.     "  Dif- 
fident, but  determined,"  he  pur- 
sued his  argument  to  the  bitter 
end.       With    that    facility    of 
managing  figures  which  always 
distinguished  him,  he  showed, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
how    many   hundredweight   of 
guano  would  produce  an  extra 
quarter   of   wheat,    and  nicely 
calculated     into     how      many 
pounds   of    mutton   a    ton    of 
swedes    might     be    converted. 
Never,  until  his  peroration,  did 


he  leave  the  arid  field  of  reality, 
and  stately  as  his  peroration 
was,  there  is  only  one  phrase, 
in  which  he  pictures  the  aris- 
tocracy of  England  "proud  in 
the  chastity  of  its  honour,"  that 
lingers  in  our  memory.  Yet, 
by  this  single  speech,  Lord 
George  Bentinck  was  changed 
from  "  the  Lord  Paramount  of 
the  Turf"  to  a  serious  politician; 
by  this  single  speech  he  proved 
that  there  was  one  man  left  to 
rally  the  broken  forces  of  the 
Tories,  and  to  lead  at  least  a 
single  campaign  against  the 
Minister  who  had  betrayed 
them. 

His  aspect  and  antecedents, 
moreover,  alike  afforded  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  high 
seriousness  wherewith  he 
pleaded  the  cause  of  protection. 
A  dandy  after  the  manner  of 
D'Orsay,  he  displayed  in  his 
attire  and  bearing  something" 
of  the  "majestic  frivolity" 
which  distinguished  his  class. 
His  vest  was  rolled  back  with 
as  magnificent  a  sweep  as  that 
affected  by  his  great  exemplar ; 
his  cravats,  the  envy  of  his 
contemporaries,  rivalled  those 
works  of  art  which  conferred 
imperishable  fame  upon  George 
Brummell,  and  though,  as  we 
are  told  by  an  admirer,  they 
cost  a  guinea  apiece,  he  never 
wore  one  twice.  But  such  a 
fashion  was  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  passion  of  his  early  life ; 
for  until  1846  politics  had  been 
but  an  interlude  in  his  pur- 
suit of  sport.  He  had  attended 
the  House  as  though  by  acci- 
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dent,  and  more  than  once  he 
had  gone  into  the  lobby  with 
the  pink  of  the  hunting-field 
concealed  by  a  greatcoat  of 
sombre  hue.  However,  if  he 
was  little  known  at  West- 
minster, his  sway  upon  the  turf 
was  undisputed.  For  twenty 
years  he  had  bred  horses  and 
backed  them.  He  easily  out- 
stripped the  most  reckless  of 
his  contemporaries  both  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  stables  and 
the  splendour  of  his  wagers. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he 
had  stood  to  win  £150,000,  and 
yet  he  was  always  something 
better  than  a  mere  gambler. 
It  pleased  him  to  prove  his 
confidence  in  the  horses  which 
he  bred,  and  he  was  always  a 
sportsman  fine  enough  to  sub- 
ordinate his  gain  to  his  pride. 
He  liked  to  win,  not  that  he 
valued  the  money,  but  because 
money  was  "  the  test  and  trophy 
of  success."  As  Greville  says, 
"  he  counted  the  thousands  he 
won  after  a  great  race  as  a 
general  would  count  his  prison- 
ers and  his  cannon  after  a 
great  victory." l  And  his  cour- 
age was  equal  to  his  generosity. 
No  disaster  availed  to  turn  his 
purpose,  and  however  vast  was 
the  hazard,  he  never  betrayed 
the  smallest  flutter  of  excite- 
ment. Moreover,  with  the  per- 
tinacity and  grasp  of  facts 
which  he  presently  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  another 
field,  he  permitted  no  detail  of 
the  race-course  to  escape  him. 


He  watched  over  his  stables  at 
Goodwood  with  a  tireless  and 
intelligent  zeal.  Everything 
which  concerned  the  diet  and 
care  of  his  horses  was  of  the 
highest  interest  to  him.  The 
letters  which  he  addressed  to 
his  trainer  are  so  long  and 
serious  that  they  are  compar- 
able only  to  state-papers,  and 
they  are  a  complete  explanation 
of  the  eager  policy  which  he 
pursued  upon  the  turf.  But 
above  all  things  he  was  a  bold 
innovator,  and  as  he  brought  to 
the  problems  of  the  race-course 
a  rare  knowledge  and  intelli- 
gence, it  is  not  surprising  that 
he  revolutionised  some  of  its 
practices.  Before  his  day 
horses  wore  themselves  out  in 
wearisome  journeys  from  Epsom 
to  Newmarket,  from  Newmar- 
ket to  Doncaster.  They  beat 
the  highways  of  England  un- 
til their  muscles  were  hard- 
ened, and  their  speed  was  lost 
in  strength.  Perceiving  this 
danger,  Lord  George  designed 
a  van  in  which  they  might  be 
quietly  and  safely  sent  across 
England ;  and  though  the  in- 
vention was  deplored  by  many 
an  old  -  fashioned  sportsman, 
Lord  George's  example  was 
generally  followed,  until,  as  he 
predicted,  the  use  of  the  rail- 
road entirely  transformed  the 
race-courses  of  England.  But 
while,  in  the  minor  matters  of 
the  turf,  Lord  George's  in- 
fluence was  supreme,  he  did 
not  neglect  the  honour  and 


1  On  this  point  Greville  and  Disraeli  are  in  perfect  agreement,  and,  strangely 
enough,  use  the  same  phrase.  To  whom  this  phrase  belongs  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Greville's  character  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  purports  to  have  been  written  be- 
fore Disraeli's,  and  Greville  declares  that  he  read  a  part  of  his  sketch  to  Disraeli. 
But  of  course  Disraeli's  biography  was  published  many  years  before  Greville's 
death,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  award  the  credit  of  an  admirable  judgment. 
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honesty  of  the  sport,  and,  de- 
spite the  sneers  of  Charles 
Greville,  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  he  did  more  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  to 
guard  the  race  -  course  from 
chicanery.  When,  in  1844,  a 
four-year-old  called  Running 
Rein  was  improperly  entered 
for  the  Derby,  which  he  won, 
it  was  entirely  due  to  Lord 
George's  pertinacity  that  the 
fraud  was  exposed,  and  justice 
was  done  to  Orlando,  who 
finished  second.  Indeed,  Lord 
George  proved  himself  a  states- 
man as  well  as  a  gambler  so 
long  as  his  colours  were  carried 
to  victory,  and  when  at  last  he 
threw  himself  into  the  cock-pit 
of  politics,  he  began  the  new 
fight  strengthened  by  a  vast 
experience  gained  in  the  old. 
On  the  turf  his  triumphs  had 
been  great.  In  1845,  for  in- 
stance, he  had  won  eighty-two 
races,  and  his  profit  in  stakes 
alone  amounted  to  £31,502 ; 
but  he  had  gained  a  keen 
knowledge  of  the  world  in 
addition  to  the  money.  "I 
don't  pretend  to  know  much," 
said  he,  "but  I  can  judge  men 
and  horses,"  and  it  was  this 
judgment,  combined  with  un- 
wearied industry  and  a  keen 
sense  of  humour,  which  enabled 
him  after  a  few  months'  trial 
to  lead  a  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

None  knew  better  than  he 
that  politics  was  not  his  nat- 
ural vocation,  and  nothing  less 
than  a  crisis  would  have 
dragged  him  from  his  retire- 
ment ;  but  he  could  not  look 
on  with  equanimity  while  his 
principles  were  sacrificed  and 
his  party  betrayed.  For  a 


second  time  Peel  had  surren- 
dered his  friends  to  his  am- 
bition ;  and  he  had  made  the 
surrender  with  so  fine  an 
adroitness,  he  had  hoodwinked 
Parliament  with  so  masterful 
a  skill,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  repeal  the  Corn  Laws 
without  opposition.  It  was 
then  that  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck, goaded  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  "  came  out  like  a  lion 
forced  from  his  lair."  His 
opposition  to  the  Manchester 
School  was  sincere  and  well- 
grounded.  True,  Peel's  sud- 
den desertion  of  the  party 
which  had  placed  him  in 
office  was  repugnant  alike  to 
Bentinck's  sense  of  honour  and 
feeling  of  sport.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  held  that  it  would 
have  been  easier  "to  contend 
against  free  trade,  when  com- 
pletely and  openly  avowed, 
than  when  brought  forward 
by  one  who  had  obtained 
power  by  professing  his  hos- 
tility to  it."  On  the  other 
hand,  he  resented,  with  all  his 
sportsman's  soul,  the  suspicion 
of  foul  play.  When  Rogers, 
his  jockey,  lost  a  race  for  his 
own  profit,  Lord  George  was 
not  happy  until  he  proved  the 
rider's  guilt  to  the  Jockey  Club 
and  got  him  disqualified.  And 
he  looked  upon  Peel  as  he 
looked  upon  Rogers.  "I  keep 
horses  in  three  counties,"  said 
Lord  George  once  to  a  Cobden- 
ite,  "  and  they  tell  me  that 
I  shall  save  fifteen  hundred 
a-year  by  free  trade.  I  don't 
care  for  that.  What  I  cannot 
bear  is  being  sold."  But  he 
was  inspired  also  by  a  deeper 
feeling  than  sportsmanship  and 
the  dislike  of  being  sold.  He 
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honourably  and  devoutly  be- 
lieved that  free  trade  would 
be  the  ruin  not  only  of  his 
class  but  of  his  country.  His 
opinions  were  as  strong  and 
as  wise  as  Disraeli's  own.  He 
was  strenuously  opposed  to  the 
Manchester  School  because  he 
knew  that,  once  its  tenets  were 
accepted,  our  territorial  con- 
stitution would  be  subverted, 
our  freedom  impaired,  an  irrep- 
arable injury  done  to  Ireland, 
and  our  colonial  empire  weak- 
ened to  dissolution.  Unlike 
his  opponents,  he  possessed  the 
real  gift  of  prophecy  which 
comes  of  a  knowing  imagina- 
tion. He  foresaw  at  the  very 
outset  the  danger  incurred  by 
our  colonies  ;  he  realised  that 
one  of  the  inevitable  results 
of  free  trade  would  be  to 
alienate  the  affection  of  Canada ; 
and,  resolved  to  protect  British 
capital  wherever  it  might  be 
invested,  he  fought  against 
the  measures  of  Peel,  which 
should  have  been  called  the 
measures  of  Cobden,  with  all 
the  energy  and  force  of  an 
indomitable  temper. 

Henceforth  unto  the  day  of 
his  death  he  was  Peel's  bitterest 
opponent.  He  was  at  the  House 
early  and  late.  He  worked 
harder  than  a  slave,  and  lived 
like  an  anchorite.  He  ate  no 
lunch,  and  dined  at  two  in  the 
morning.  He  overcame  the 
natural  defects  of  speech  and 
gesture  with  a  determined  con- 
sciousness of  his  shortcomings, 
and  he  atoned  for  a  belated 
education  by  superhuman  in- 
dustry. "Virtually  an  un- 
educated man,"  he  wrote  to 
Croker  in  1847;  "never  in- 
tended or  attracted  by  taste 


for  political  life,  ...  I  am  well 
aware  of  my  own  incapacity 
properly  to  fill  the  station  I 
have  been  thrust  into."  But  a 
knowledge  of  incapacity  is  the 
first  step  towards  its  removal, 
and  Lord  George  was  presently 
pushed  by  sheer  capacity  into 
the  leadership  of  a  broken 
party.  When  he  exposed  the 
fraud  of  Running  Rein,  the 
attorney  who  conducted  the 
case  declared  that  there  was 
"no  sum  he  would  not  give  to 
secure  the  professional  assist- 
ance of  such  a  coadjutor."  And 
Bentinck  treated  the  sophistries 
of  Peel  with  the  same  persever- 
ance and  ingenuity  wherewith 
he  baffled  the  supporters  of  Run- 
ning Rein.  He  got  up  his  case 
with  a  skill  and  energy  that 
are  beyond  admiration.  His 
speeches  were  incomparably 
superior  in  depth  and  compass 
to  any  others  delivered  during 
the  campaign.  He  spared  no 
trouble  in  amassing  informa- 
tion. He  was,  so  to  say,  a 
whole  commission  in  himself. 
In  his  speeches  he  continually 
mentions  a  mysterious  gentle- 
man "who  had  waited  on  him 
that  morning,"  and  that  gentle- 
man was  always  a  specialist 
unrivalled  in  his  own  subject. 
There  was  no  trade  whose  battle 
he  did  not  fight,  and  whose 
grievances  he  did  not  master. 
The  Irish  graziers  and  butter- 
merchants,  the  Leicestershire 
stockingers,  the  silk  manufac- 
turers of  Coventry,  the  hop- 
growers  of  Kent,  were  all  cham- 
pioned by  this  elegant  and 
handsome  sportsman,  who  had 
sometimes  seemed  too  lethargic 
to  make  a  match  or  lay  a  wager. 
Yet  though  he  proved  an 
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astonishing  faculty  of  acquisi- 
tion, he  was  at  first  disinclined 
to  make  even  his  own  speech. 
For,  despite  a  naturally  arro- 
gant temper,  he  had  not  an 
atom  of  conceit,  as  friends 
and  foes  agree.  So  he  took 
counsel  with  a  distinguished 
barrister,  who  recommended 
Serjeant  Byles  as  the  proper 
man  to  plead  the  cause  of  Pro- 
tection in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. But  Serjeant  Byles, 
though  a  convinced  Protection- 
ist, remained  loyal  to  his  pro- 
fession, and  Lord  George  found 
himself  a  leader  in  his  own 
despite.  He  would,  if  he  could, 
have  remained,  like  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  in  the  rank  and 
file.  "  We  have  had  enough 
of  leaders,"  said  he ;  but  here, 
as  in  other  points  of  policy,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  over- 
persuaded,  and  with  Disraeli's 
help  he  put  together  again  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  Country 
Party.  Nor  could  he  have 
found  a  better  colleague  than 
Disraeli,  who  was  in  all  respects 
his  complement.  Lord  George 
had  the  command  of  dry  hard 
facts,  in  which  at  that  hour 
Disraeli  was  deficient.  Dis- 
raeli, on  the  other  hand,  was 
distinguished  by  the  dash  and 
brilliance  which  Lord  George 
sorrowfully  owned  himself  to 
lack.  The  combination,  indeed, 
was  perfect.  When  Lord  George 
had  shattered  his  opponents 
with  the  heavy  artillery  of 
argument,  Disraeli  rushed  in 
with  his  light  cavalry  of  taunt 
and  epigram  to  complete  the 
rout. 

Thus  aided,  he  opposed  Peel 
at  every  point.  In  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading,  he  con- 


cluded his  speech  with  a  perora- 
tion of  unwonted  spirit : — 

"  I  cannot  say  that  you  have  stood 
by  your  craft  as  long  as  you  could  keep 
her  afloat.  No ;  you  have  left  your 
ship  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  when  you 
had  chartered  to  carry  her  home  in 
safety.  You  have  brought  her  on  a 
lee  shore  and  left  her  among  the 
breakers.  You  have  placed  her  under 
the  guns  of  the  enemy's  battery  while 
your  faithful  crew  were  asleep  in  their 
hammocks.  You  have  scuttled  your 
ship, — you,  the  captain  and  lieutenant, 
master  and  mate, — you  scuttled  the 
ship,  stole  the  compass,  sneaked  away 
in  the  long-boat,  and  deserted  to  the 
enemy,  hoping  that  the  gallant  crew 
would  become  an  easy  prey  to  those 
who  would  board  her.  But  you  judged 
of  the  mettle  of  the  crew  by  your  own 
craven  hearts." 

That  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
Lord  George's  oratory.  More 
laboured,  less  pointed,  than 
Disraeli's,  it  was  none  the  less 
spirited  and  picturesque,  and 
well  designed  to  arouse  a  party 
which  was  fighting  a  losing 
battle. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  re- 
capitulate the  incidents  of  the 
campaign,  to  recall  the  cunning 
of  "  the  old  parliamentary 
hand,"  who  confused  Coercion 
with  the  Corn  Bill.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that,  when  the  Lords 
had  passed  the  second  reading 
of  the  hated  measure,  its  op- 
ponents did  not  relax  their 
efforts.  One  battle  was  lost, 
yet,  even  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  the  triumphant  general 
might  be  stripped  of  his  army, 
and  with  it  of  the  power  to  win 
a  second  battle.  And  so  opposi- 
tion not  unworthily  became  re- 
venge. Peel  was  a  Minister,  in 
Lord  George's  eyes,  whom  the 
country  might  not  trust :  he 
had  been  coerced,  as  Cobden 
himself  confessed,  by  "the 
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out-of-doors  opinion "  and  the 
dread  of  the  League ;  and 
Lord  George  increased  his 
animosity  as  the  chance  of 
victory  disappeared.  He  was 
always  a  good  hand  at  damag- 
ing an  enemy,  and  he  now  em- 
ployed his  gift  with  a  marvel- 
lous energy.  It  has  been  justly 
said  that  Lord  George  intro- 
duced a  frankness  of  attack 
into  parliamentary  warfare 
that  had  been  unknown  before 
his  time.  That  he  had  ample 
justification  not  even  a  Peelite 
would  deny.  Had  Peel  been  an 
open  and  avowed  free-trader 
there  would  have  been  no 
ground  for  anger.  But,  as 
Lord  George  said,  "he  had 
twice  changed  his  opinion  on 
the  greatest  political  question 
of  the  day,"  and  he  could  hardly 
complain  if  his  old  supporters 
adopted  a  policy  of  recrimina- 
tion. Moreover,  despite  the 
certainty  that  the  Bill  would 
pass,  the  Protectionists  were 
confident  that  ultimately  they 
would  triumph  over  their  foe. 
"The  country  will  not  forgive 
twice  the  same  crime  in  the 
same  man,"  said  Lord  George, 
in  the  very  speech  which  re- 
mains the  climax  of  reasoned 
acrimony  and  well  -  founded 
anger.  Having  opposed  the 
Coercion  Act  on  the  ground 
that  the  Ministers  had  forfeited 
the  country's  confidence,  Lord 
George  made  his  memorable 
attack.  "I  have  lived  long 
enough,"  he  was  grieved  to  say, 
"  to  remember,  and  to  remember 
with  sorrow  —  with  deep  and 
heart  -  felt  sorrow  —  the  time 
when  the  right  honourable 
baronet  chased  and  hunted  an 
illustrious  relative  of  mine  to 
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death."  This  reference  to  Peel's 
treatment  of  Canning  fell  upon 
the  House  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Nor  was  the  consternation  of 
the  Government  lessened  when 
Lord  George  declared  that, 
while  Peel  deserted  Canning 
in  1827  because  he  would  not 
follow  that  Minister  in  emanci- 
pating the  Catholics,  he  after- 
wards told  the  House — in  1829 
— that  "  he  had  changed  his 
opinion  on  that  subject  in  1825, 
and  had  communicated  that 
change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool."  Peel's  explana- 
tion was  unsatisfactory,  but 
the  bitterness  engendered  by 
Lord  George's  speech  never 
died  out,  and  the  Country 
Party,  discomfited  as  it  was, 
had  something  of  the  satisfac- 
tion which  comes  of  satisfied 
revenge. 

For,  by  a  stroke  of  uncon- 
scious drama,  the  Coercion  Bill 
was  thrown  out  on  the  very 
night  when  the  Corn  Bill  be- 
came law,  and  Peel  closed  his 
public  career  in  what  should 
have  been  the  hour  of  his  per- 
fect triumph.  But  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  though  his  first  fight 
was  fought,  was  now  fascinated 
by  politics,  and  had  no  intention 
of  returning  to  his  stables.  If 
the  Corn  Bill  was  passed  there 
was  still  work  for  him  and  his 
party  to  accomplish.  And  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  he  was 
merely  eminent  as  a  destructive 
critic.  He  was,  in  truth,  a 
statesman  of  exceedingly  wise 
and  moderate  views.  Even 
on  corn  he  would  have  been 
satisfied  with  a  duty  of  four 
or  five  shillings,  which,  he 
was  sure,  would  not  sensibly 
raise  the  price  of  corn  in  this 
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country.  He  was  the  unfail- 
ing friend  of  religious  liberty, 
and  he  would  give  to  the 
Jews  the  same  privileges  as 
to  the  Catholics.  He  regarded 
Ireland  never  with  the  eye  of 
a  partisan :  he  publicly  pro- 
claimed his  dislike  of  absentee 
landlords ;  he  would  have  voted 
for  any  measure  designed  to 
improve  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant ;  and  that  he 
had  always  the  welfare  of  the 
Irish  at  heart  is  proved  by  his 
elaborate  scheme  of  railway 
enterprise  in  Ireland,  his  most 
ambitious  attempt  at  construc- 
tive legislation.  The  scheme 
was  rejected,  of  course ;  but  the 
speech  in  which  it  was  advo- 
cated remains  a  masterpiece  of 
accumulated  fact  and  serried 
argument. 

Meanwhile  he  had  discovered 
that  the  breeding  of  horses  was 
incompatible  with  a  political 
career.  He  was  of  those  who 
do  nothing  by  halves,  and 
eighteen  hours  devoted  to  hard 
work  left  him  little  leisure  in 
the  day  to  attend  to  his  stables. 
He  therefore  determined  to  re- 
nounce the  sport  of  racing 
for  ever,  and  the  episode  of 
his  renunciation  is  the  most 
dramatic  episode  in  a  life 
packed  with  drama.  It  was 
on  the  evening  of  the  third 
day's  racing  at  Goodwood  in 
1846  that  Lord  George,  appear- 
ing half-asleep  after  dinner, 
suddenly  put  the  question, 
"  Will  any  one  of  you  give  me 
£10,000  for  all  my  lot,  be- 
ginning with  old  Bay  Middle- 
ton  and  ending  with  little 
Kitchener  ?  "  The  question  was 
not  more  startling  than  the 
method  of  putting  it.  And  to 


keep  the  drama  at  a  high  level, 
George  Payne  instantly  offered 
to  pay  a  forfeit  of  £300  if  he 
did  not  accept  the  offer  by 
noon  on  the  following  day.  He 
paid  his  forfeit,  and  the  "lot" 
presently  became  the  property 
of  Mr  Mostyn.  This  act  of 
devotion,  as  Greville  says,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  appre- 
ciated and  applauded.  Lord 
George  did  not  put  a  trifling 
price  upon  his  horses  because 
he  did  not  know  their  value. 
He  was  perfectly  conscious  that 
there  were  at  that  moment  in 
his  stable  the  best  yearlings 
that  ever  he  had  bred.  But 
expedition  was  important ;  he 
had  sacrificed  his  pleasure  to 
what  he  deemed  his  duty,  and 
his  only  wish  was  to  rid  him- 
self of  his  horses  as  quickly  as 
possible.  The  sale  was  inevit- 
able, yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
he  never  regretted  it.  Two 
years  later,  Surplice,  a  horse 
that  once  had  been  his,  won  the 
Derby,  to  achieve  which  had  for 
twenty  years  been  the  end  of 
his  ambition.  The  disappoint- 
ment can  only  be  described  in 
Disraeli's  magnificent  words. 
"He  had  nothing  to  console 
him,"  wrote  the  biographer, 
"  and  nothing  to  sustain  him 
but  his  pride.  Even  that 
deserted  him  before  a  heart 
which  he  knew  at  least  could 
yield  him  sympathy.  He  gave 
a  sort  of  superb  groan  :  '  All 
my  life  I  have  been  trying  for 
this,  and  for  what  have  I 
sacrificed  it  ! '  he  murmured. 
It  was  in  vain  to  offer  solace. 
'You  do  not  know  what  the 
Derby  is,'  he  moaned  out. 
'  Yes,  I  do ;  it  is  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  turf.'  'It  is 
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the  blue  ribbon  of  the  turf,' 
he  slowly  repeated  to  himself, 
and  sitting  down  at  the  table, 
he  buried  himself  in  a  folio  of 
statistics."  The  passage  is 
superb  as  Lord  George's  groan, 
and  nobly  characteristic  both 
of  the  biographer  and  his  hero. 
To  understand  a  character 
complicated  as  Lord  George 
Beiitinck's  is  not  easy.  But 
it  becomes  clearer  when  we 
remember  that  its  distinguish- 
ing mark  was  a  lofty  serious- 
ness. He  was  serious  in  horse- 
racing,  serious  in  Parliament, 
serious  in  gathering  knowledge, 
most  serious  in  attacking  and 
worsting  his  enemies.  The 
truth  is,  this  dignified,  debon- 
air aristocrat  could  do  nothing 
lightly.  He  must  always  be 
at  work,  and  the  transport 
and  diet  of  horses  satisfied 
him  until  he  found  his  true 
profession  in  politics.  His  friend 
and  biographer  says  of  him  in 
an  admirable  passage  :  "  He 
never  chattered.  He  never 
uttered  a  sentence  in  the  House 
of  Commons  which  did  not  con- 
vey a  conviction  or  a  fact." 
He  never  chattered !  What 
man  can  hope  to  earn  a  better 
epitaph  ?  And  the  compliment 
does  more  than  many  pages  to 
light  up  the  doubtful  corners 
of  Lord  George's  character. 
His  sincerity  was  too  deep  for 
idle  phrases,  and  his  sincerity 
won  him  a  universal  popular- 
ity which  not  even  his  arro- 
gance and  his  talent  of  bitter 
speech  could  diminish.  More- 
over, like  all  sincere  men,  he 
was  both  simple  and  courage- 
ous. Though  he  speedily  mas- 
tered the  mysteries  of  politics, 
he  never  concealed  his  designs, 


nor  permitted  intrigue  to  ob- 
scure the  simplicity  of  his 
motive  and  action.  And  he 
was  of  so  high  a  courage  that 
he  never  shrank  from  the 
performance  of  an  unpleasant 
duty.  A  shrewd  observer  of 
men  and  events,  he  possessed 
(or  acquired)  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy, in  which  Cobden  was 
pitifully  deficient.  He  was 
wont  to  say  that  "the  first 
who  would  wish  again  for 
protection  would  be  the  manu- 
facturing interest  of  Great 
Britain."  And  at  a  time 
when  Disraeli  was  either  feared 
or  disliked,  even  by  his  own 
side,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
prophesy  his  triumph.  "  His 
speeches  this  session  have  been 
first-rate,"  he  writes  to  Croker 
in  1848.  "His  last  speech, 
altogether  burked  in  '  The 
Times,'  but  pretty  well  given 
in  'The  Post,'  was  admirable. 
He  cuts  Cobden  to  ribbons, 
and  Cobden  writhes  and  quails 
under  him  just  as  Peel  did  in 
1846.  And,  mark  my  words, 
spite  of  Lord  Stanley,  Major 
Beresford,  and  Mr  Philips  and 
'The  Herald,'  it  will  end,  before 
two  sessions  are  out,  in  Disraeli 
being  the  chosen  leader  of  the 
party."  Here  is  a  prescience 
founded  upon  judgment,  which 
is  very  different  from  the  facile 
predictions  of  uninformed  op- 
timism. 

That  he  possessed  certain 
faults  which  would  have  inter- 
fered with  his  ultimate  success 
may  be  admitted.  He  was 
prolix  and  insistent  both  in 
speech  and  on  paper.  He 
could  give  no  touch  of  gaiety 
to  his  orations.  Being  a  stern 
realist,  to  whom  romance  was 
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an  offence,  he  could  not  and 
would  not  go  an  inch  beyond 
the  warrant  of  his  facts.  Per- 
fectly decorative  in  himself,  he 
had  not  a  decorative  style,  and 
thus  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  his  great  colleague.  More- 
over, he  had  not  the  power 
of  selection.  He  was  a  late 
learner,  and,  like  all  late  learn- 
ers, was  sometimes  overcome 
by  the  weight  of  his  material. 
It  was  a  passion  with  him 
to  exhaust  his  subject,  and 
when  he  took  up  his  pen  to 
write  he  was  never  content 
until  he  had  covered  many 
sheets  of  paper.  Against 
this  prolixity  no  constitution 
could  battle  with  success,  and 
Lord  George  Bentinck  fell  a 
victim  to  his  own  energy.  To 
die  of  hard  work  is  not  the 
most  picturesque  of  deaths ; 
yet,  in  his  own  despite,  Lord 
George  could  not  escape  the 
touch  of  drama,  even  at  the 
end.  He  died  suddenly  on  the 
21st  of  September,  between 
Welbeck  and  Thoresby,  died 
when  his  work  was  unaccom- 


plished, and  when  his  hope  of 
the  future  was  at  its  highest. 
It  was  but  for  two  brief  years 
that  he  played  the  game  of 
statesmanship  with  all  gravity. 
Yet  in  those  two  years  he 
made  a  place  for  himself  in 
our  history,  and  though  the 
silence  of  death  overtook  him 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  he 
seems  to  belong  to  our  own 
decade  more  intimately  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries  save 
one.  His  speeches,  purged  of 
their  acerbity,  are  as  true 
to  -  day  as  when  they  were 
uttered,  and  they  might  be 
delivered  again  without  losing 
their  force  or  impairing  their 
argument.  And  at  a  time 
when  anxious  partisans  are 
applauding  the  services  of  Mr 
Cobden,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  high  courage  and  splendid 
achievement  of  Mr  Cobdeii's 
great  adversary,  who  with  per- 
fect loyalty  sacrificed  his  pleas- 
ure and  his  life  to  the  cause 
whose  triumph  he  believed  es- 
sential to  his  country's  welfare. 
CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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IN     DEFENCE     OF     THE     BACHELOR. 

[An  infamous  proposal  to  tax  masculine  celibacy  has  of  late  been 
the  theme  of  considerable  discussion  in  the  press.] 

WHEN  Budget  Day  has  come  and  gone, 

And  left  a  gap  behind, 
Which  has  a  dire  effect  upon 

An  economic  mind ; 
When  writers  take  to  pen  and  scrip, 

And  fill  the  Press  with  letters, 
Each  with  his  own  peculiar  tip 

For  his  financial  betters, 

Tis  joy  to  read  their  novel  views, 

To  see  how  keen  they  wax 
On  booming  what  they  never  use 

As  just  the  thing  to  tax! 
Myself,  I  do  not  join  the  fray ; 

For,  though  my  means  are  humble, 
If  everybody  has  to  pay, 

'Twere  waste  of  breath  to  grumble. 

But  when  the  Budgeteers  reveal 

An  organised  design 
To  tax  the  Bachelor,  I  feel 

It's  time  to  draw  the  line. 
And  rising  up,  with  lyre  in  hand, 

And  every  nerve  a-tingle, 
Come  forth  to  lodge  a  protest,  and 

Do  battle  for  the  single. 

I  do  not  speak  for  those  that  shun 

Their  duty,  with  the  view 
That  what  is  very  good  for  one 

Is  not  so  good  for  two; 
Nor  him  that  dreads  the  growing  care 

And  Chaos  of  a  progeny, 
And  loves  to  breathe  the  cooler  air 

Of  decorous  misogyny; 
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No  doubt  they  have  a  perfect  right 

To  manage  as  they  please, 
But  those  that  I  defend  are  quite 

Another  sort  to  these; 
Men  who  are  anything  but  loth — 

Brave  men,  and  self-denying, 
Who  live  alone,  but  take  their  oath 

It's  not  for  want  of  trying. 

I  have  a  friend  of  sterling  parts, 

A  man  without  a  taint, — 
His  heart  is  quite  the  best  of  hearts, 

Although  his  head  is  quaint ; 
Yet  one  to  whom  the  gods  above 

The  dreadful  fate  have  meted, 
That  he  should  always  be  in  love, 

And  always  be  defeated ! 

It  were  a  dismal  deed  to  plant 

A  dagger  in  the  breast 
Of  one  that  longs  to  wed,  but  can't, 

Despite  his  level  best ; 
And,  though  we  needs  must  raise  the  wind, 

'Twould  seem  a  sad  beginning 
To  tax  a  soul  so  freely  sinned 

Against,  so  free  from  sinning. 

No.     Tax  whomever  else  you  choose — 

The  man  that  won't,  but  could — 
And  tax  the  ladies  who  refuse — 

(Do  them  a  power  of  good !) 
But  do  not  sink  to  this  device 

For  raising  ready  money ; 
It  isn't  sport,  it  isn't  nice, 

It  isn't  even  funny  ! 

J.    K. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT    METHOD. 

LORD  DUNDONALD'S  WARNING — THE  MILITARY  POSITION  IN  CANADA — 
ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE  THE  DAWN  OP  MODERN  LITER- 
ATURE. 


THE  dismissal  of  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  commanding  the  Cana- 
dian Militia,  from  his  post  is 
a  misfortune,  the  gravity  of 
which  it  is  idle  to  underrate. 
We  will  not  insult  the  soldier 
himself  with  our  pity  or  con- 
dolence. None  knows  better 
than  he  how  to  preserve  his 
dignity  and  to  serve  his 
country.  And  if  Canada  wan- 
tonly casts  aside  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, the  blame  is  all  her 
own.  But  we,  too,  must  take 
our  share  in  Canada's  discom- 
fiture, and,  from  whatever  point 
of  view  we  regard  the  episode, 
it  is  a  blow  foolishly  struck  at 
the  unity  and  stability  of  our 
Empire. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the 
quarrel  is  doubtless  misleading 
and  immaterial.  But  it  may 
be  briefly  recalled :  Lord  Dun- 
donald  resented,  with  perfect 
reason,  the  interference  of  a 
Canadian  Minister  with  a  cer- 
tain appointment,  and,  being 
outspoken,  as  his  illustrious 
ancestor,  he  protested  against 
the  Minister's  action,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  confusing 
politics  and  military  adminis- 
tration. The  Canada  Govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  bit- 
terly resented  Lord  Dundonald's 
protest,  and  having  pointed 
out  that,  being  merely  its  paid 
servant,  he  was  not  privileged 
to  express  an  opinion,  sum- 


marily dismissed  him.  Sir 
"Wilfrid  Laurier  enhanced  the 
amenity  of  the  situation  by  de- 
claring that  the  General  Officer 
commanding  the  Militia  in 
Canada  was  a  "foreigner"; 
and  Lord  Dundonald  has  no 
option  but  to  return  home. 

Once  relieved  of  his  command, 
the  distinguished  officer  had  the 
right  to  explain  and  justify  his 
conduct,  and  he  has  taken  an 
informal  farewell  of  his  soldiers 
in  a  document  which  the  Cana- 
dian Ministers  will  read  without 
pleasure.  Disagreement  was 
plainly  inevitable  from  the  first; 
and  even  if  Mr  Fisher,  who  holds 
the  portfolio  of  Agriculture,  had 
not  cancelled  an  appointment 
made  by  Lord  Dundonald,  an- 
other cause  of  dispute  would 
doubtless  have  been  found. 
In  his  eloquent  apology  Lord 
Dundonald  declares  that  he  has 
retained  the  command  so  long 
merely  to  benefit  the  Militia  of 
Canada,  but  that  all  the  efforts 
which  he  made  to  that  end  were 
rendered  useless  by  the  resolute 
opposition  of  Ministers.  His 
reports  were  either  garbled  or 
suppressed ;  his  suggestions 
were  heard  without  heeding; 
and  while  the  Government 
vindicated  its  own  supremacy 
and  independence,  it  allowed  its 
Militia  to  fall  into  a  state  of 
miserable  inefficiency.  For  his 
own  part,  he  asserts  that  he 
has  sedulously  avoided  the 
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politics  of  the  Dominion ;  he 
has  loyally  attempted  to  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  he  merely  demanded, 
what  should  be  the  right  of 
every  commander — a  free  hand 
in  the  technical  administration 
of  his  force.  Moreover,  it  is  in 
no  spirit  of  selfishness  that  he 
makes  his  protest,  and  he  utters 
a  final  warning,  which  Canada 
will  do  well  to  accept  in  all 
seriousness  of  heart.  "It  may 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
some,"  says  he,  "whether  the 
Militia  lacks  guns,  rifles,  am- 
munition, equipment,  and  all 
that  is  necessary  to  make  a 
fighting  force  efficient.  It  may 
be  a  naatter  of  indifference  to 
some  whether  the  great  North- 
West,  with  its  splendid  fighting 
material,  be  left  in  a  defenceless 
state  without  guns,  with  pat- 
riotic offers  to  organise  urgently 
needed  corps  ignored.  .  .  .  But 
...  I  desire  here  emphatically 
to  warn  the  people  of  Canada 
that,  though  they  may  be  in- 
debted for  the  integrity  of  their 
territory,  and,  indeed,  for  their 
national  existence,  to  the  for- 
bearance of  others,  they  are,  as 
regards  their  preparation  for 
war  and  their  state  of  readiness 
to  resist  aggression,  living  in  a 
fool's  paradise."  Lord  Dun- 
donald,  at  any  rate,  has  made 
an  effective  protest ;  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  Can- 
adians will  profit  by  it. 

We  fear  it  is  unlikely,  for  at 
the  outset  they  asserted  them- 
selves with  an  undue  severity. 
The  Order  in  Council,  which 
relieved  Lord  Dundonald  of  his 
command,  regretted  that  that 
officer  failed  "  to  appreciate  the 
principles  of  British  constitu- 


tional government."  In  other 
words,  the  Canadian  Ministers 
reserve  to  themselves  a  right, 
which  would  never  be  exercised 
in  England,  of  interfering  with 
a  soldier  in  the  simple  exercise 
of  his  duty.  "  Lord  Dun- 
donald's  recommendation,"  says 
the  Order  in  Council,  "  of  any 
gentleman  for  appointment  as 
an  officer  of  the  militia  would 
in  itself  have  no  force  or  effect." 
There  is  a  singular  advantage 
in  this  plain  speaking,  because 
it  will  reveal  to  English  soldiers 
what  amount  of  sympathy  they 
may  expect  in  Canada.  That 
Lord  Dundonald  was  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  discipline  we  are 
willing  to  allow.  He  was  tech- 
nically wrong  when  he  uttered 
his  complaint.  But  complaint 
was  necessary ;  and  no  more 
can  be  said  than  that  he  would 
have  been  more  wisely  guided 
had  he  resigned  first  and  com- 
plained afterwards.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
any  excuse  for  the  Canadian 
Ministers,  whose  high-handed 
action  made  compromise  im- 
possible. We  may  readily  grant 
that  the  situation  was  delicate. 
Statesmen  are  as  jealous  of 
their  power  as  soldiers  are  of 
their  independence.  Neverthe- 
less a  compromise  was  not  im- 
possible until  the  Order  in 
Council  was  issued ;  and  com- 
promise is,  or  should  be,  the 
essence  of  politics. 

To  -  day  there  is  no  more 
talk  of  compromise ;  Lord  Dun- 
donald is  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand ;  the  Canadians  are  left 
in  their  fool's  paradise ;  and 
probably  none  is  satisfied 
save  the  Radical  politician, 
who  would  always  do  his 
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utmost  to  out  our  colonies 
loose  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. But  it  is  especially  un- 
fortunate that  the  difference 
should  have  arisen  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  gallant  at- 
tempt is  being  made  to  tighten 
the  links  which  unite  us  with 
our  dominions  across  the  sea. 
Brothers  seldom  live  together 
in  amity :  they  resemble  one 
another  too  closely  for  easy 
agreement ;  they  oppose  not 
a  flat  surface,  but  a  similar 
angularity,  to  each  other's 
corners ;  and  nothing  save 
the  kindest  forbearance  will 
ensure  a  constant  friendship. 
Canada  has  not  shown  this 
forbearance,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  not  merely  is 
our  attempt  at  a  closer  union 
discouraged,  but  that  never 
again  will  she  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  England's  counsel 
in  her  military  organisation. 

For  after  Canada's  treat- 
ment of  Lord  Dundonald,  no 
British  officer  will  be  found  to 
take  his  place.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  in  punishing 
Canada  we  punish  also  our- 
selves. It  is  in  no  mood  of 
recrimination  that  we  empha- 
sise the  unhappiness  of  the 
position.  If  Canada  is  living 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  we  cannot 
but  share  the  sad  bliss  of  her 
ignorance.  There  is  but  one 
end  to  keep  in  view,  and  that  is 
the  defence  of  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Across  a  crooked  and 
arbitrary  line  is  a  nation,  ener- 
getic and  alert.  Should  we 
ever  have  a  difference  with 
America,  her  first  exploit  will 
be  to  invade  Canada,  and 
Canada  is  not  and  will  not  be 
able  to  defend  herself.  Nor, 


in  the  face  of  recent  events, 
can  we  believe  that  she  feels  a 
pride  in  her  own  defence.  A 
vague  vanity  partially  reassures 
her,  as  it  reassured  the  Russians 
before  Japan  declared  war; 
and  with  the  inert  optimism 
which  too  often  weakens  our 
colonies  she  believes  that  in  the 
last  resort  the  mother  country 
will  stand  by  her.  But  those 
colonies  which  will  not  help 
themselves  no  mother  country 
can  help ;  and  if  America  once 
makes  up  her  mind  to  invade, 
it  will  be  too  late  for  Canada 
to  ask  aid  and  protection  from 
us.  The  United  States,  com- 
manding the  lakes,  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  throwing  an  army 
into  Canada,  and  when  once 
that  army  is  established  on  our 
frontiers,  nothing  save  reckless 
gallantry,  and  still  more  reck- 
less expenditure,  will  dislodge 
it. 

It  is  true  that  Canada  is 
mistress  in  her  own  house,  as 
she  is  never  tired  of  telling  us. 
But  her  house  is  so  near  to  our 
own  that  we  cannot  ignore 
the  danger  that  threatens  it. 
"Tune  tua  res  agitur,  paries 
cum  proximus  ardet,"  and  we 
ourselves  shall  be  involved 
in  the  general  conflagration. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  powerless 
to  move.  We  cannot  insist 
upon  a  reform  of  the  Canadian 
Militia,  though  we  cannot  for- 
get that  a  misfortune  which 
falls  upon  Canada  falls  also 
upon  us.  Indeed,  we  can  do 
no  more  than  point  out  the 
risk  which  the  Dominion  is  now 
running.  Though  her  long 
frontier  is  unguarded,  she  will 
pay  no  more  than  half-a-crown 
a-head  for  the  purposes  of 
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military  defence  ;  and,  while  she 
depends  upon  England  to  pro- 
tect her  in  time  of  stress,  she 
will  not  treat  England's  soldiers 
with  forbearance  or  respect. 
Our  warships  could  and  would 
defend  her  coasts,  but  we 
demand  of  her  that  she  should 
do  her  share  on  land,  and 
apparently  we  demand  in  vain. 

What,  then,  does  Canada 
need  for  her  own  protection? 
A  small  permanent  force,  which 
should  be  ready  to  strike  any- 
where and  at  short  notice.  If 
an  invasion  were  repelled  for  a 
month,  we  should  yet  have 
time  to  transport  an  army 
across  the  sea.  But  if  the 
Americans  were  permitted  to 
enter  Canada  unmolested,  it 
might  take  us  years  to  drive 
them  out.  And  though  the 
problem  is  simple  enough, 
Canada  declines  to  solve  it. 
As  we  have  said,  she  is  a 
prey  to  the  inordinate,  if 
amiable,  vanity  which  over- 
takes young  peoples.  She 
believes  herself  unvanquished 
and  invincible.  In  her  foolish 
security  she  deems  the  details 
of  guns  and  men  dull  and 
sordid.  Who  are  the  Ameri- 
cans that  they  should  dare  to 
assail  the  greatest  of  British 
Colonies  ?  If  there  is  to  be 
an  annexation,  surely  the 
Canadians  will  annex  the 
United  States.  Did  they  not 
beat  them  before,  and  are  they 
not  all  the  more  ready  to  beat 
them  again  ?  A  vain  boast. 
What  shall  six  millions  do 
against  seventy  ? 

Meanwhile,  though,  in  Lord 
Dundonald's  words,  Canada  is 
living  in  a  fool's  paradise,  she 
will  do  little  or  nothing  to 


help  herself.  She  declines  to 
pay  taxes  for  her  own  defence, 
and  she  is  satisfied  that  the 
nucleus  of  her  army  should  be 
a  training-school.  And,  worse 
than  all,  she  has  allowed 
politics  to  play  their  part  in 
a  matter  which  should  be  above 
and  beyond  politics.  Now, 
when  the  administration  of  an 
army  is  perplexed  by  political 
considerations,  there  is  an  end 
of  discipline  and  efficiency. 
There  is  only  one  motive  which 
should  influence  the  govern- 
ment of  an  army,  and  that  is 
merit.  Where  policy  is  per- 
mitted to  intervene,  there  you 
get  intrigue  and  incapacity. 
During  the  last  few  years  we 
have  witnessed  a  crisis  in 
France,  which  was  brought 
about  merely  because  Paris 
confused  the  conduct  of  the 
French  army  with  the  in- 
veterate bitterness  of  party 
politics ;  and  we  throw  our 
opportunity  away  if  we  take 
no  warning  by  the  experience 
of  our  neighbours.  However, 
we  have  done  our  best  and 
failed ;  henceforth  the  Canadian 
Militia  must  be  commanded  by 
a  Canadian ;  it  will  be  our  fate 
to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  a 
colony  over  whose  military 
organisation  we  have  no  con- 
trol ;  and  even  the  loyal  North- 
West  is  powerless  to  support  us. 
The  patriotism  which  expresses 
itself  in  toasts  and  anthems  is 
well  enough ;  we  are  grateful 
for  the  aid  which  the  faithful 
Canadians  gave  us  in  South 
Africa;  but  we  should  be 
better  pleased  if  we  thought 
that  our  fellow-citizens  across 
the  sea  recognised  the  danger 
of  their  situation,  and  were 
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resolved  to  face  the  respon- 
sibilities which  that  situation 
implies.  And  if  the  public  pro- 
test of  Lord  Dundonald  reminds 
the  Canadians  of  the  ominous 
risk  they  run,  it  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain. 

That  hitherto  there  should 
have  been  no  complete  and 
uniform  edition  of  Mr  Swin- 
burne's poems  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  For  Mr  Swin- 
burne holds  a  high  and  even  a 
unique  place  among  modern 
poets.  Though  you  may  find  a 
hint  of  his  cadences  in  Dryden 
and  the  Elizabethans,  he  seems 
to  derive  from  nowhere,  and 
displays  more  clearly  than  al- 
most any  writer  of  his  century 
the  authentic  stamp  of  origin- 
ality. He  has  played  new 
tunes  upon  the  English  tongue, 
he  has  attempted  to  arouse 
emotions  which  were  before 
foreign  to  our  literature,  and 
he  has  done  all  this  in  a  style 
and  manner  at  once  fresh  and 
exotic.  It  is  not  for  nothing 
that  he  is  the  master  of  many 
tongues,  that  he  writes  in 
French  or  Greek  with  equal 
facility  :  he  has  sometimes  for- 
gotten, in  his  enthusiasm  for  a 
foreign  language,  the  limita- 
tions of  his  own,  and  he  has 
used  metres  which  are  contrary 
to  the  tradition  and  to  the 
genius  of  English.  The  result 
is  that  his  curiosity  now  and 
again  becomes  eccentricity,  and 
since  it  is  always  easier  to 
imitate  a  complex  talent  than 
the  classic  balance  of  simplicity, 
Mr  Swinburne  was  for  many 
years  the  favourite  sport  of 
parodists.  That,  however,  is 
either  forgotten  or  remains  the 


memory  of  a  transient  phase, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  thirty- six 
years  we  may  contemplate  Mr 
Swinburne's  early  poems  with- 
out prejudice  or  passion. 

But  in  order  to  help  us  to  a 
right  judgment  concerning  his 
works,  Mr  Swinburne  has  un- 
dertaken to  be  his  own  critic, 
and  in  a  dedicatory  epistle  sets 
out  to  explain  the  meaning  and 
purport  of  his  poetry.  This 
habit  of  self-criticism  is  not 
without  its  inconveniences ; 
and  though  it  has  enabled  Mr 
Swinburne  to  write  a  score  of 
entertaining  pages,  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  generally 
followed.  Even  Mr  Swinburne 
misses  his  mark,  and  while  he 
is  obligingly  candid  in  autobio- 
graphy, he  is  far  more  brilliant 
in  poetry  than  in  criticism. 
Indeed  his  criticism  is  little 
else  than  a  trumpet  -  call  of 
satisfaction.  He  has  nothing 
to  regret,  he  tells  us,  and  noth- 
ing to  recant.  When  a  writer, 
says  he,  "  finds  nothing  that  he 
could  wish  to  cancel,  to  alter, 
or  to  unsay  in  any  page  that 
he  has  ever  laid  before  his 
readers,  he  need  not  be  seriously 
troubled  by  the  inevitable  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  of  his 
early  youth  is  not  and  cannot 
be  unnaturally  like  the  work  of 
a  very  young  man."  That,  of 
course,  is  perfectly  true,  though 
it  needs  not  a  heaven -born 
critic  to  say  it.  Every  page  of 
'  Poems  and  Ballads '  sparkles 
with  the  brightness  and  extra- 
vagance of  youth.  Young  in 
spirit,  young  in  courage, 
young  in  speed  of  verse  and 
thought,  it  is  mature  only 
in  workmanship,  and  very  few 
poets  have  ever  flashed  upon 
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the  world  with  a  book  at  once 
so  strange  and  masterly  as 
this. 

That  it  has  conspicuous  faults 
none  will  deny.  It  is  too  ob- 
viously arranged  to  startle  the 
citizens.  The  jargon  of  passion, 
with  its  "lilies  and  languors" 
and  its  "roses  and  raptures," 
seems  more  highly  artificial 
than  it  did  thirty  years  ago. 
No  reader  of  to-day,  however 
good  his  intentions  may  be,  can 
read  '  Faustine  '  (for  instance) 
without  a  smile.  Even  had  the 
'  Ballad  of  Burdens '  and  'Before 
Dawn'  not  been  imitated  to 
weariness,  it  would  still  be 
difficult  to  regard  them  quite 
seriously.  But  for  a  first 
volume  of  miscellaneous  verse 
where  shall  you  match  the 
'  Poems  and  Ballads  '  ?  Where 
shall  you  find  an  equal  skill 
in  the  management  of  strange 
metres  and  stranger  fancies  ? 
To  twist  the  English  tongue 
into  Sapphics  may  suggest  the 
ingenuity  of  the  exercise-maker 
rather  than  the  inspiration  of 
the  poet ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  done, 
how  could  it  be  done  with  a 
finer  beauty  than  in  these  lines 
which  follow  ? — 

"Then  to  me  so  lying  awake  a  vision 
Came  without  sleep  over  the  seas  and 

touched  me, 
Softly  touched   my  eyelids    and    lip ; 

and  I  too, 

Full  of  the  vision, 

Saw  the  white  implacable  Aphrodite, 
Saw  the  hair  unbound  and  the  feet  un- 

sandalled 
Shine  as  fire  of  sunset  on  western  waters ; 

Saw  the  reluctant 
Feet,  the  straining  plumes  of  the  doves 

that  drew  her, 
Looking   always,    looking   with    necks 

reverted, 
Back  to  Lesbos,  back  to  the  hills  where 

under 

Shone  Mitylene." 


The  workman's  skill  is  so  great, 
the  stanzas  are  composed  with 
so  light  a  grace,  that  you  for- 
get, as  you  read,  the  difference 
between  accent  and  quantity ; 
you  are  persuaded  to  believe 
that  a  master  may  set  our 
English  words  to  the  music  of 
ancient  Greece. 

In  disburdening  his  soul,  Mr 
Swinburne  proves,  as  many 
another  has  proved,  that,  while 
he  despises  the  critics,  he  has 
collated  their  opinions  with 
an  unnecessary  care.  He  is 
amused  and  satisfied  that  scorn- 
ful or  mournful  censors  have 
been  unable  to  distinguish 
between  "  confessions  of  posi- 
tive fact  "  and  "  excursions  of 
absolute  fancy."  Of  course,  the 
pretension  of  critics  who  made 
this  distinction  was  absurd. 
But  Mr  Swinburne,  in  confess- 
ing that  "there  are  photo- 
graphs from  life  in  the  book, 
and  there  are  sketches  from 
imagination,"  seems  to  share 
their  absurdity.  Photography 
from  life,  or  realism,  is  an  affair 
of  treatment  as  well  as  of  ob- 
servation, and  Mr  Swinburne, 
in  treating  experience  and  fancy 
in  precisely  the  same  spirit,  has 
abolished  the  difference  between 
them.  He  may  have  treasured 
"photographs  from  life  "  in  his 
mind  or  in  his  note-book,  but 
in  composing  his  verses  he 
transformed  reality  to  imagina- 
tion, and  resolutely  sifted  from 
his  work  the  lightest  suspicion 
of  actual  life.  Does  he  not, 
then,  in  attempting  a  false  dis- 
tinction, involve  himself  in  the 
charge  of  folly  which  he  brings 
against  his  censors  ? 

Again,  Mr  Swinburne  pro- 
tests, with  an  inapposite  energy, 
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that,   though  he   has   acknow- 
ledged the  sway  of  illustrious 
friends    and    masters,    he    has 
never  rendered  a  blind  obedi- 
ence  to   any   man.      "  Mazzini 
was  no  more  a  Pope  or  a  Dic- 
tator," he  writes,  "  than  I  was 
a  parasite  or  papist.     Dictation 
and  inspiration  are  rather  dif- 
ferent things."     Of  course  they 
are,  and  in  saying   this   to   an 
intelligent  reader,  he  is  surely 
speaking   to   the   already   con- 
verted.     No    one    would    ever 
doubt  the  independence  of  Mr 
Swinburne's  judgment.    He  has 
been  fighting   his  own  battles 
for    so    many   years    that    his 
worst  enemy  could   scarce  ac- 
cuse him  of  "  seeing  eye  to  eye," 
even    with    Victor     Hugo     or 
Giuseppe   Mazzini.      Nor   need 
he      have      defended      himself 
against    the    charge    of    incon- 
sistency.    What  is  consistency 
but  the  meanest  of  the  vices, 
the  boast    of   a    stunted  mind, 
the  idle  clinging  in  age  to  the 
stunted     formula     of      youth  ? 
Even  where  Mr  Swinburne  has 
changed  his  mind  so  completely 
as   he    changed    it    concerning 
Walt  Whitman,   the   difference 
is      rather     interesting      than 
blameworthy,    and    though    in 
politics  he  defends  the  consist- 
ency of  every  passing  word  he 
has  uttered  with  the  principles 
that  he  proclaimed  in  his  youth, 
on  the  ingenious  ground   that 
"  monarchists    and    anarchists 
may  be  advocates  of   national 
dissolution      and      reactionary 
division :     republicans     cannot 
be,"  we  cannot  think  that  the 
defence  was  worth  making. 

But  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  Mr  Swinburne's  preface  is  a 
wise  arrogance.  He  says,  with 


Mr  Chamberlain,  "What  I 
have  said,  I  have  said."  As 
he  would  change  no  word  of 
his  poems,  as  he  would  retract 
no  vigorously  advocated  opinion, 
so  he  is  serenely  content  with 
what  life  has  brought  him.  He 
boasts  with  Shelley  that  he  has 
been  fortunate  in  friendships ; 
fortunate,  also,  in  enmities.  To 
have  been  fortunate  in  friend- 
ship is  to  have  won  happiness, 
and  it  is  with  a  proud  humility 
that  Mr  Swinburne  declares 
that,  "  when  writing  of  Land  or, 
of  Mazzini,  and  of  Hugo,  I 
write  of  men  who  have  honoured 
me  with  the  assurance  and  the 
evidence  of  their  cordial  and 
affectionate  regard."  And,  if 
he  has  won  many  an  honour- 
able friendship,  he  has  paid 
the  pleasant  debt  in  tributary 
verse.  He  has  sung  the 
praises  of  Richard  Burton  and 
of  Christina  Rosetti,  —  "  the 
saintly  and  secluded  poetess," 
and  "  the  adventurous  and 
unsaintly  hero,"  — and  in  each 
case  the  praise  is  perfectly 
genuine. 

Charles  Lamb,  as  Mr  Swin- 
burne reminds  us,  wrote  for 
antiquity,  and  in  a  similar 
spirit  he  declares  that  "  when  he 
writes  plays  it  is  with  a  view 
to  their  being  acted  at  the 
Globe,  the  Red  Bull,  or  the 
Black  Friars,"  and  we  need 
not  complain  if  we  never  see 
"  Marino  Faliero  "  or  "Locrine" 
with  any  other  eye  than  that 
of  the  mind.  Indeed,  Mr  Swin- 
burne has  been  so  loyal  to  the 
dramatic  tradition  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  that  he  could 
not  (and  does  not)  expect  his 
dramas  to  win  popularity. 
How  should  an  audience,  well 
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trained  to  hear  a  Girl  from 
Somewhere,  tolerate  blank  verse 
upon  the  stage  ?  No ;  Mr 
Swinburne's  plays  are  written 
to  be  read,  and  to  carry  on 
an  ancient  and  august  tradi- 
tion. If  their  inspiration  is  from 
books  more  than  from  life,  what 
of  that  ?  Mr  Swinburne,  at  any 
rate,  does  not  share  the  modern 
contempt  of  literature,  and  in 
an  elegant  passage  defends 
books  against  reproach  hurled 
at  them  by  the  laureates  of 
action,  who  forget,  in  their 
facile  denunciation,  that  they 
too  are  known  to  the  world 
merely  through  the  printed 
page.  "  Not  to  the  very  hum- 
blest and  simplest  lover  of 
poetry,"  writes  Mr  Swinburne, 
"  will  it  seem  incongruous  or 
strange,  suggestive  of  imperfect 
sympathy  with  life  or  deficient 
inspiration  from  nature,  that 
the  very  words  of  Sappho 
should  be  heard  and  recognised 
in  the  notes  of  nightingales, 
the  glory  of  the  presence  of 
dead  poets  imagined  in  the 
presence  of  the  glory  of  the 
sky,  the  lustre  of  their  ad- 
vent and  their  passage  felt 
visible  as  in  vision  on  the  live 
and  limpid  floorwork  of  the 
cloudless  and  sunset -coloured 
sky."  He  at  any  rate  is  no 
"  half- brained  creature  to  whom 
books  are  other  than  living 
things  "  ;  he  does  not  "see  with 
the  eyes  of  a  bat  and  draw 
with  the  fingers  of  a  mole  his 
dullard's  distinction  between 
books  and  life."  In  his  poetry, 
at  any  rate,  books  have  meant 
more  to  him  than  life,  and  his 
eulogy  of  them  is  an  act  of 
loyalty.  But  he,  too,  has 
looked  out  upon  the  earth  and 


sky ;  he,  too,  has  watched  "  the 
revels  and  the  terrors  and  the 
glories  of  the  sea."  Neverthe- 
less, books  have  been  his  con- 
stant inspiration,  and  he  has 
paid  the  debt  exacted  by  his 
preference.  He  is  too  obviously 
artistic  to  claim  a  place  among 
the  serene  masters  of  the  world ; 
he  is  too  highly  skilled  in  rhe- 
toric and  sleight  of  hand  to  go 
down  the  ages  as  the  voice  and 
prophet  of  his  time;  and  yet 
so  long  as  music  appeals  to  the 
ear,  so  long  as  the  brain  de- 
lights in  the  mastery  of  words, 
so  long  will  the  poems  of  Mr 
Swinburne  be  read  with  admir- 
ation and  delight. 

"Marlowe  and  Shakespeare, 
^Eschylus  and  Sappho,"  says 
Mr  Swinburne,  "  do  not  live  for 
us  only  in  the  dusty  shelves 
of  libraries."  But  there  is  a 
kind  of  literature  which,  not 
altogether  deservedly,  seldom 
emerges  from  the  dust,  and 
which  interests  the  historian 
rather  than  the  poet.  Such  is 
the  literature  discussed  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  erudition 
in  Professor  Ker's  '  The  Dark 
Ages  '  (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons). 
But  even  the  "  Dark  Ages  "  are 
rather  a  name  than  a  reality 
—  a  convenient  label  which 
denotes  a  period,  while  it  does 
small  justice  to  its  character. 
The  long  night  of  the  middle 
age,  if  it  were  not  broken  by 
flashes  of  sunlight,  was  inter- 
rupted by  strange  and  even 
splendid  dreams.  The  classical 
tradition  was  not  dead,  indeed 
it  never  died,  and  the  Teutonic 
nations,  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  "darkest,"  brought 
new  material  and  an  originality 
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of  style  into  the  literature  of 
Europe.  On  the  one  hand  was 
a  poetry  whose  naivete  pro- 
claimed it  a  fresh  thing ;  on 
the  other  hand  was  a  literature 
in  Latin,  the  real  language  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  which  pre- 
served the  classical  forms  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  There  were 
books,  there  were  schools,  there 
were  learned  men,  who  studied 
not  merely  Latin  but  Greek, 
and  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
far  East.  But  even  though  the 
Age  were  dark  in  name  only, 
it  was  an  interlude  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature.  As  Pro- 
fessor Ker  says,  "Dr  Johnson 
is  hardly  farther  from  'Beowulf ' 
than  Chaucer  is."  But  that  is 
because,  while  Johnson  and 
Chaucer  speak  the  same 
tongue,  the  writers  of  the 
Dark  Ages  wrote  either  a 
Latin  which  was  the  decad- 
ence of  a  great  tradition,  or 
a  vernacular  which  rarely  rose 
to  a  literary  language.  "To 
go  back  to  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century,"  says  Professor  Ker, 
"is  to  find  a  different  world. 
Not  only  are  the  languages  of 
a  more  ancient  type ;  the  ways 
of  imagination  are  different, 
the  tunes  of  poetry  are  differ- 
ent, and  there  are  still  older 
things  than  those  of  the  ninth 
century  with  which  the  trav- 
eller has  to  be  acquainted." 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that  the  Middle  Age  was  long 
regarded  as  the  dark  period  of 
time.  Goldsmith,  who  is  not 
commonly  esteemed  a  scholar, 
attempted  to  correct  the  popu- 
lar fallacy.  "The  most  bar- 
barous times,"  said  he,  "had 
men  of  learning,  if  comment- 
ators, compilers,  polemic  divines, 


and  intricate  metaphysicians 
deserve  the  title."  Moreover, 
the  Dark  Ages  played  their 
part  in  the  great  Romantic 
movement,  wherein  Gray  and 
Percy  were  eminent  forerunners. 
Even  Ossian  was  for  some- 
thing in  the  revival,  and,  in 
Professor  Ker's  words,  "the 
success  of  Macpherson  proved 
that  the  Dark  Ages  were  not 
in  themselves  enough  to  alarm 
the  reader." 

But  if  the  writers  who  flour- 
ished before  the  Crusades  were 
not  distinguished,  we  cannot 
but  admire  the  universality  of 
their  interest.  There  was  no 
kind  of  literature  which  they 
did  not  essay.  They  studied 

V  V 

grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dia- 
lectic with  the  utmost  energy ; 
they  imitated  Cicero  and  Virgil; 
they  found  opinions  ready-made 
in  Plato ;  the  Venerable  Bede 
composed  a  treatise  on  prosody  ; 
and  Apuleius  and  Lucian  were 
examples  to  many  whose  names 
are  long  since  forgotten.  In 
other  words,  the  Dark  Ages 
were  learning  all  things,  they 
were  reconstructing  the  old 
mythologies  and  inventing  new 
allegories,  and  if  they  can  be 
called  dark  theirs  was  the  dark- 
ness which  comes  before  sun- 
rise. For  history  the  writers 
of  the  Middle  Age  had  little 
aptitude.  As  Professor  Ker 
says,  "The  historical  genius 
was  muffled  in  Latin  prose." 
But  that  mythology  was  not 
dead  is  proved  by  the  '  Edda.' 
Nor  was  the  period  destitute  of 
Epic  poetry,  which  might  boast 
such  works  as  'Beowulf  and 
'Roland.'  But  though  the 
medieval  epics  have  some  touch 
in  them  of  the  Homeric  spirit, 
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that  is  rather  because,  as  Pro- 
fessor Ker  points  out,  "epic 
requires  a  particular  kind  of 
warfare,  not  too  highly  organ- 
ised, and  the  mariner  of  the 
Homeric  battle  is  found  again 
in  Germany,  Ireland,  and  old 
France."  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  Dark  Ages  ex- 
perimented in  every  kind  of 
prose  and  verse,  and  if  the 
literature  which  they  made  is 
forgotten  to  -  day,  that  is  be- 
cause they  produced  few  men 
of  transcendent  genius. 

Of  the  Latin  books  which 
distinguish  the  period,  the  most 
famous,  no  doubt,  is  Boethius' 
'  Consolation  of  Philosophy,' 
which  exercised  an  extra- 
ordinary influence  on  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  is  still  familiar  to 
many  who  never  read  it,  in  the 
words  of  others.  It  has,  says 
Professor  Ker,  "a  strain  of 
philosophy  which  would  neither 
strive  nor  cry,  a  gentle  ghost 
whose  presence  is  recognised  in 
its  effect  on  many  minds,  per- 
suading them  to  think  wisely 
about  the  old  commonplaces  of 
Death  and  Time."  In  other 
words,  Boethius  was  a  sort 
of  medieval  Montaigne,  who 
understood  ancient  Greece  and 
Home  as  he  understood  his  own 
world,  and  his  '  Consolation '  is 
the  one  book  which  has  survived 
as  a  living  influence  unto  our 
own  time.  Professor  Ker's 
account  of  it  could  not  be 
improved.  "The  book,"  says 
he,  "is  not  philosophy  but 
consolation.  It  is  popular,  it 
is  meant  for  the  weaker 
brethren.  The  beauty  of  it, 
which  lifts  it  far  above  the 
ordinary  run  of  reflections  on 
mortality,  is  that  it  restores 


the  Platonic  tradition,  or  even 
something  older  and  simpler  in 
Greek  philosophy,  at  a  time 
when  simplicity  and  clearness 
of  thought  were  about  to  be 
overwhelmed  in  the  medieval 
confusion.  Boethius  saved  the 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages." 
And  thus  Professor  Ker  finds 
the  just  word  to  say  about  all 
the  writers  of  his  period.  It  is 
impossible  to  praise  too  highly 
the  learning  and  sense  of  pro- 
portion which  he  has  brought 
to  his  task.  He  has  made  the 
dry  bones  of  the  past  live 
again ;  he  has  set  in  the  clear 
light  of  intelligence  a  world 
which  is  dark,  less  through  its 
own  ignorance  than  through 
the  ignorance  of  others ;  and 
he  has  proved  to  us  once  again 
that  there  are  no  gaps  in  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  and 
that  if  the  links  in  the  chain 
escape  our  vision  they  escape 
it  through  our  own  blindness. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
Professor  Ker's  book  with  a 
quotation  from  Daniel's  '  De- 
fence of  Kyme,'  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Ker  himself.  "Nor  can 
it  but  touch  of  arrogant  ignor- 
ance," says  Daniel,  "to  hold 
this  or  that  nation  barbarous, 
these  or  those  times  gross,  con- 
sidering how  this  manifold 
creature  man,  wheresoe'er  he 
stand  in  the  world,  has  always 
some  disposition  of  worth,  en- 
tertains the  order  of  society, 
affects  that  which  is  most  in 
use,  and  is  eminent  in  some  one 
thing  or  other  that  fits  his 
humour  and  the  times."  In 
other  words,  there  never  was  a 
Dark  Age,  and  Professor  Ker 
is  its  most  erudite  and  eloquent 
historian. 
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BY  O. 


THE  BLOCKING  OF  POUT  AKTHUR. 


CHINAMPO,  April  1904. 

THE  officer  in  command  of 
the  doomed  ship  stood  in  front 
of  the  wheel  with  his  eyes  glued 
upon  the  deepening  base  of 
black  darkness  in  front  of  him. 
The  increasing  shadow  be- 
tokened the  land  he  was  striv- 
ing to  make.  Ever  and  anon 
he  seized  the  night-glass,  peered 
into  the  thickness,  and  then 
replaced  the  glass  on  the  rack. 
Once  only  did  he  raise  his  right 
hand  in  signal  to  the  dim  figure 
of  the  man  at  the  wheel.  All 
was  darkness.  The  only  light 
was  the  binnacle,  and  it  was  so 
cowled  with  canvas  that  the 
figure  at  the  wheel  was  bend- 
ing over  his  work  to  keep  his 
view  of  the  compass.  The 
slow  grind  of  the  half-speed 
engines  and  the  swirl  of  dis- 
placed water  was  in  itself  sound 
enough  to  render  the  over- 
powering feeling  of  silence 
almost  unbearable. 

Suddenly  a  great  flood  of 
light  cleft  the  darkness  ahead. 
It  was  so  white  and  clear  that 
the  faces  of  the  three  men  on 
the  bridge  looked  pale  and 
death-like.  The  man  at  the 
wheel  winced  with  the  stroke — 
it  was  literally  a  stroke  of 
light ;  but  the  officer  only 
moved  his  hand.  The  enemy 
had  defeated  their  own  ends ; 
they  had  shown  him  the  pass- 
age— half  a  point  to  starboard 
and  the  course  was  true.  There 
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stood  the  white  stones  of  the 
lighthouse  which  for  weeks  had 
surrendered  its  functions  to 
port-bound  mariners. 

For  the  space  of  perhaps 
fifteen  seconds  the  great  white 
eye  penetrating  the  darkness 
was  fixed  full  upon  the  boat. 
Then  it  winked  irresolutely, 
flashed  upwards,  then  down 
again,  away  to  starboard,  until 
the  elliptical  base  of  the  fear- 
some cone  of  light  was  well 
abeam.  Then  back  it  came 
and  glared  savagely  full  upon 
the  steamer,  silently  closing 
down  upon  it.  It  looked  long 
and  steadfastly,  and  then,  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  come,  it 
was  cut  off.  And  all  was 
dark  and  dreadful  again.  But 
only  for  a  second.  From  the 
centre  of  the  great  overpower- 
ing mass  ahead  there  shot  up  a 
long  meteor-like  rocket.  Its 
sinuous  course  closed  in  a  mass 
of  sparks.  Then  it  was  as  if 
the  torch  had  been  applied  to 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  some 
great  firework  display.  In  a 
moment  what  was  darkness 
became  a  semicircle  of  scintil- 
lating light.  The  great  beam 
of  the  Golden  Horn  searchlight 
leapt  into  life.  It  was  sup- 
ported by  a  score  of  lesser 
searchlights  from  the  fore- 
masts of  the  ships  in  harbour. 
But  there  were  other  lights — 
lightning  flashes  from  the  breast 
of  the  mountain,  which  at  in- 
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tervals  the  acute  beams  of  the 
searchlights  revealed  —  flashes 
which  seared  the  gloom  and 
vanished.  Within  a  moment's 
space  after  this  blaze  of  light 
came  the  ominous  rattle  which 
discovered  its  origin.  The  forts 
of  Port  Arthur  were  firing  the 
guns  which  at  night  are  always 
trained  upon  the  harbour  ap- 
proaches. The  tumult  was 
deafening,  as  the  great  bare 
flanks  of  the  mountains  behind 
caught  up  the  deadly  roll  of 
discharging  quick  -  firers,  and 
flung  the  sound  back  in  deaf- 
ening reverberations.  But  that 
was  not  the  worst  sound.  The 
hissing  rush  of  projectiles,  the 
ear-splitting  swish  as  they 
struck  the  water  and  exploded, 
or  shrieked  in  ricochet  overhead 
— in  a  moment  the  tension  bred 
of  apprehensive  darkness  had 
changed  to  an  inferno  of  mod- 
ern war. 

The  man  at  the  wheel  bent 
his  head  forward  with  the  im- 
pulse of  a  man  meeting  a  storm. 
But  the  officer  never  moved, 
except  his  directing  hand.  The 
ever  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing arc  of  the  searchlights  gave 
him  his  point,  and  he  steered 
directly  upon  it,  while  the  four 
men  crouching  at  the  lifeboat 
falls  and  sweating  engine- 
room  volunteers  wondered  when 
the  whistle  would  blow  which 
would  call  them  on  deck  from 
the  chance  of  the  most  awful 
death  to  which  mariners  live 
exposed — death  from  the  escape 
of  disabled  boilers ! 

Then  for  a  moment  from 
amidst  the  circle  of  flashes,  low 
down  on  the  port-bow  of  the 
doomed  ship,  a  smaller  search- 
light showed.  It  seemed  to 


break  up  from  the  very  water- 
level.  It  was  the  forelight  of 
a  destroyer.  At  last  the 
Japanese  officer  gave  evidence 
of  sensibility  to  the  Hades 
which  surrounded  him.  He 
had  brought  his  ship  far  enough 
into  the  passage.  The  beam 
in  front  told  him  that  the 
enemy  would  do  the  rest.  He 
blew  the  whistle  which  his 
teeth  had  almost  bitten  flat. 
In  a  second  the  men  manned 
the  falls  of  the  lifeboat,  while 
the  petty  officer  responsible  for 
the  igniting  of  the  bursting 
charge  in  the  vessel's  hold 
dropped  down  the  hatchway 
to  the  point  where  his  duty 
lay. 

"Port,  hard  a -port!"  the 
officer  was  now  fairly  gesticu- 
lating. As  her  head  came 
slowly  round  a  heavy  shell  hit 
her  forward.  So  great  was  the 
impact  of  this  metal  stroke  that 
for  a  moment  it  nullified  the 
efforts  of  the  helm,  and  flung 
the  officer  and  man  at  the 
wheel  from  their  feet,  while  the 
men  at  the  falls  became  a  woe- 
ful heap  in  the  scuppers.  Then 
another  shock.  This  was  dif- 
ferent. It  was  as  if  an  earth- 
quake had  struck  her :  as  if 
some  great  monster  of  the  deep 
had  seized  her  in  its  tentacles 
and  shaken  her.  Instantane- 
ously the  engines  stopped. 
If  the  officer  could  have  seen 
them,  he  would  have  found  that 
they  were  twisted  out  of  all 
semblance  of  symmetry.  A 
torpedo  had  struck  her  amid- 
ships, and  had  brought  her 
mechanical  movement  to  a 
standstill.  She  would  not  even 
answer  her  helm.  And  in  spite 
of  the  inferno  below  an  unend- 
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ing  hell  of  projectiles  tore  the 
darkness  above.  Again  the 
whistle  sounded  —  three  times 
in  long  shrill  notes.  It  was  the 
order  to  take  to  the  boat.  As 
the  men  slipped  down  the  ropes 
the  base  of  the  after-mast  and 
smoke-stack  were  swept  out  of 
her  by  shell-fire.  In  the  boat 
the  officer  stood  up  and  counted 
his  men.  There  should  have 
been  fifteen.  One  was  missing. 
"It  is  the  petty  officer  in  the 
hold  !  "  the  word  was  passed 
along.  In  a  moment  the  officer 
had  swung  himself  up  to  the 
deck  again ;  and  as  the  boat's 
crew  waited,  the  man  with  the 
boat-hook  could  feel  the  inches 
sinking,  as  the  ship  they  were 
deserting  settled.  Then  a 
three-inch  shell  took  the  boat- 
hook  out  of  his  hand,  and,  to 
save  her  from  drifting,  he  had 
to  jump  up  and  hold  on  him- 
self. Again  the  light  of  the 
destroyer  was  on  them,  and 
the  quick  -  firing  projectiles 
clanged  and  hissed  against  the 
vessel's  iron  sides  with  the 
tumult  and  continuity  of 
hammers  in  iron  -  foundry 
works. 

The  officer  was  at  the  rail 
again. 

Had  the  petty  officer  re- 
turned ?  No  !  The  officer  dis- 
appeared back  to  the  hold.  A 
giant  hissing  from  the  engine- 
room  told  him  that  the  water 
would  soon  reach  the  boilers. 
It  was  hopeless.  The  petty 


officer  must  have  been  killed 
by  the  explosion  of  the  Russian 
torpedo.  The  officer  was  on 
deck  again.  The  ship  was  list- 
ing heavily.  He  shouted  to  his 
men  in  the  boat,  now  hanging 
on  in  momentary  terror  of  being 
engulfed  in  the  wash  of  the 
sinking  ship.  His  foot  was  on 
the  rail,  when  the  destroyer 
reopened  with  its  quick-firer. 
A  shell  took  him  in  the  neck 
and  shoulder,  and,  bursting  on 
impact,  carried  this  brave  man's 
head  and  brains  away  with  it. 
His  headless  trunk  fell  forward 
amongst  his  anxious  men 
struggling  to  keep  the  boat 
on.  For  a  moment  they  did 
not  know  that  he  was  dead. 
He  was  aboard.  They  pushed 
off  and  gave  a  cheer  as  they 
handled  the  oars.  Then  they 
discovered  that  it  was  the 
warm  thick  life's  -  blood  of 
their  chief  and  not  the  spume 
of  the  sea  which  had  made 
them  so  wet  in  the  darkness. 
They  were  three  lengths  away 
when  the  water  reached  the 
boilers.  A  rush  of  steam,  a 
report  that  dwarfed  the  raging 
gun-fire,  and  the  Fukui  Maru 
rolled  over  and  settled  just  in 
the  place  which  her  officer, 
Commander  Hirose  of  the  im- 
perial Japanese  navy,  had 
chosen.  And  three  other  tra- 
gedies similar  to  this  were 
taking  place  in  the  narrow 
channel  of  Port  Arthur's  har- 
bour entrance  this  very  night. 


A   GLIMPSE   AT  THE   "  BAYAN." 

NAGASAKI,  April  1904.  the  whole  night.     It  was  miser- 

The  rear-admiral  and  his  flag-  able    weather :   the   wind    had 

captain  had  been  on  the  bridge  veered  round  towards  the  north, 
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and  in  spite  of  the  promise  of 
spring  which  the  last  fortnight 
had  given,  the  sleet  from  the 
squalls  was  as  icy  as  that  of 
a  mid- winter  blizzard.  Every 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  navigat- 
ing lieutenant  made  his  way  up 
to  the  bridge  to  apprise  the 
admiral  of  the  position  of  the 
squadron.  Half  an  hour  ago 
the  first  signs  of  approaching 
dawn  had  cut  into  the  gloom 
in  the  east,  but  the  squalls  had 
rolled  up  again  and  practically 
nullified  the  first  efforts  of 
awakening  day, — so  much  so 
that  it  was  practically  impos- 
sible to  make  out  even  the  out- 
line of  the  vessel  following  the 
flag-ship,  although  it  was  only 
two  cable-lengths  astern.  For 
one  moment  the  navigating 
lieutenant  turned  on  the  little 
reading  -  lamp  on  the  bridge, 
which  gave  sufficient  shrouded 
light  to  enable  the  admiral  to 
read  the  markings  on  the  chart. 
The  admiral  glanced  at  the 
pencil  -  marks,  then  looked  at 
the  clock.  He  nodded  his  head, 
with  the  single  remark,  "We 
are  in  the  right  place " ;  in  a 
moment  the  little  light  was 
turned  out  again  and  all  was 
darkness.  The  three  men 
peered  anxiously  into  the 
murky  darkness  on  the  port 
beam, — the  haze  of  the  driving 
rain-storm  was  still  very  thick. 
Something  seemed  to  catch  the 
navigating  lieutenant's  ear,  for 
he  left  the  senior  officers  and 
made  his  way  across  the  bridge 
to  the  starboard  rail ;  for  two 
minutes  he  remained  motion- 
less, the  pose  of  his  body  in- 
dicating rapt  attention.  He 
seemed  satisfied,  for  on  moving 
back  to  the  others  he  whispered 


something  in  the  admiral's  ear, 
then  all  three  officers  went  over 
to  the  starboard  rail.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  it  now. 
The  wind  which  had  brought 
the  squall  dropped  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  risen,  and  the  low 
muffled  murmur  which  heralds 
firing  at  sea  could  be  distinctly 
heard  above  the  wash  that  the 
vessel  made,  as  she  drove  her 
way  through  the  water. 

The  squall  had  passed,  and 
almost  immediately  the  in- 
creased vigour  of  returning 
day  forced  itself  superior  to 
the  shadows  of  the  fast  vanish- 
ing night.  What  had  been 
black  now  became  the  dull 
grey  of  a  humid  mid -ocean 
morning.  The  great  mysteri- 
ous shadows  of  the  ships  astern 
picked  themselves  out  from  the 
surrounding  mists,  while  even 
the  low  hulls  of  the  wicked- 
looking  little  torpedo  craft,  on 
either  flank,  began  to  show  as 
indistinct  masses  against  the 
false  horizon.  As  day  dawned 
the  sound  of  firing  seemed  to 
increase.  Now  it  was  quite 
distinct  —  a  rattle  of  quick- 
firers  burning  ammunition  in 
deadly  earnest.  The  torpedo 
craft  had  got  it  now,  for 
suddenly  the  three  indistinct 
blotches  which  betokened  the 
vessels  on  the  starboard  beam 
put  up  their  helms  and  dis- 
appeared into  the  mist.  It  was 
too  thick  yet  to  make  a  flag- 
signal,  so  the  admiral  stood  on 
his  course.  As  one  looked  down 
from  the  bridge  it  seemed  that 
the  flag-ship  was  some  ghostly 
death  -  ship.  Everything  was 
lean  and  gaunt  and  silent ;  there 
was  no  movement,  save  where 
the  rain  -  wash  trickled  over 
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into  the  scuppers ;  few  men 
could  be  seen,  and  of  these  each 
stood  motionless  to  his  quarters. 
It  was  a  depressing  sight. 
There  is  probably  nothing  in 
this  world  so  oppressive  as  the 
appearance  of  the  modern  war- 
ship fined  down  to  the  actual 
requisites  of  slaughter  as  she 
appears  from  the  bridge  on  a 
cold  grey  morning,  with  officers 
and  crew  strained  by  waiting 
for  that  moment  in  which  the 
vessel  shall  commence  to  put  in 
practice  the  desperate  object  of 
her  existence.  If  this  strain 
were  to  be  continuous  it  would 
be  more  than  the  most  magnifi- 
cent nerves  in  human  nature 
could  support.  Such  is  the 
state  at  dawn,  but  daybreak 
generally  brings  relief.  So  it  is 
in  this  case.  The  torpedo-boats 
had  hardly  been  absent  five 
minutes  when  they  were  back 
again,  and  the  leading  boat 
steamed  in  close  alongside  the 
flag-ship.  Six,  eight,  five  little 
flags  fluttered  up  on  its  apology 
for  a  mast.  The  navigating 
lieutenant  had  gone  below,  but 
the  signalman  read  them  in 
spite  of  the  mist ;  the  admiral 
looked  at  his  flag-captain  and 
they  both  smiled.  The  express- 
ion of  the  smile  was  that  of  a 
man  who  had  played  for  a  high 
stake  and  won.  The  admiral 
said  three  words,  and  the  flag- 
captain  passed  them  on  to  the 
signalman,  —  up  fluttered  the 
answering  pennant,  and  a 
second  later  the  message  was 
hoisted  beneath  it.  Other 
little  pennants  appeared  on 
each  of  the  dumpy  masts  of  the 
torpedo  craft,  and  they  dis- 
appeared full  steam  ahead. 
It  was  now  quite  light,  and 


the  mist  very  rapidly  cleared, 
disclosing  the  squadron  of 
cruisers,  line  ahead,  forging 
forward  at  just  sufficient  speed 
to  keep  them  upon  their  course. 
The  senior  officers  of  the  flag- 
ship still  stood  grouped  on  the 
starboard  rail.  It  was  now 
broad  daylight,  and  the  wind 
changed  suddenly  to  the  west : 
as  it  changed  it  rolled  up 
patches  of  the  fog,  so  that 
almost  in  the  time  that  it 
would  have  taken  to  cross  the 
bridge  a  grey  stretch  of  open 
sea  was  visible  towards  the 
north.  The  four  officers  on 
the  bridge  saw  a  heavy  pall 
of  smoke  at  the  same  moment, 
— that  tell-tale  smoke  which  is 
proof  of  cheap  coal  in  the 
stoke-hole.  The  wind  cleared 
it,  as  it  had  cleared  the  mist. 
The  flag  -  lieutenant  was  the 
first  to  speak.  "  One,  two, 
three,  four,"  he  said  as  he 
counted  the  smoke  -  stacks  ; 
"  that  is  the  Bayan." 

The  Russian  made  the 
squadron  out  at  the  same 
moment,  for  the  black  smudge 
of  her  hull  against  the  hori- 
zon was  pierced  by  the  lurid 
yellow  of  burning  cordite. 
There  were  a  few  seconds, 
during  which  the  officers  on 
the  bridge  became  erect  from 
the  stooping  position  which 
had  been  theirs  when  gazing 
into  the  haze, — then  came  a 
rushing,  swishing  sound,  the 
terrifying  screech  of  projec- 
tiles in  passage  through  the 
air.  Two  hurtled  overhead, 
while  a  third,  falling  short, 
exploded  upon  impact  with 
the  water,  and  sent  a  great 
salt  spray  driving  across  the 
bridge.  The  Bayan  is  a  handy 
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vessel ;  but  all  the  skilful 
manoeuvring  in  the  world 
could  not  have  saved  her  if 
she  had  persevered  in  action 
against  six  cruisers.  But  to 
get  away  there  were  just  a 
few  seconds  when  she  had  to 
show  her  broadside.  She  did 
it  bravely,  the  yellow  flashes 
sparkling  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  her  lean  hull. 
The  flag  -  captain  was  at  the 
speaking  -  tube,  and  as  the 
Russian  turned  quiver  after 
quiver  shook  the  bridge.  The 
ear-splitting  reports  which  fol- 
lowed showed  how  the  flag- 
ship took  advantage  of  the 
broader  target.  Not  only  the 
flag -ship,  for  the  signalmen 
were  busy  at  the  halyards ; 
and  as  the  admiral  glanced 
sternwards  he  saw  behind  him 
a  flickering  line  of  yellow 
flashes,  proof  positive  that 
each  of  his  captains  had  read 
his  signal.  As  for  the  Sayan, 
it  looked  for  all  the  world  as 
if  she  were  the  centre  of 


a  shoal  of  spouting  whales. 
Great  geysers  of  water  seemed 
to  splash  almost  as  high  as 
her  smoke-stacks,  and  from  the 
burst  of  those  projectiles  which 
made  their  contact  it  would 
seem  that  the  vessel  was  bound 
to  be  destroyed.  But,  as  al- 
ready remarked,  she  is  a  handy 
craft.  Only  a  few  seconds  of 
this  fearful  ordeal,  and  then  her 
four  funnels  seemed  to  disappear 
into  one,  and  she  was  making 
the  best  of  her  22-knots  speed 
to  Port  Arthur.  No  ignoble 
flight,  for  her  stern  still  gave 
evidence  of  her  sting,  and  in 
rapid  succession  three  great  pro- 
jectiles ricochetted  high  over 
the  flag-ship.  For  a  moment 
the  admiral  had  it  in  his  mind 
to  make  the  signal  to  pursue; 
then  he  remembered  his  orders, 
and  the  squadron  stood  stead- 
ily on  at  half-speed.  The  wind 
rolled  up  another  squall,  and 
the  Bayan  was  lost  to  sight 
almost  as  rapidly  as  she  had 
appeared. 


THE   RACE   FOR  PINGYANG. 


CHINAMPO,  April  1904. 
For  the  twentieth  time  that 
morning  the  column  came  to  a 
halt.  It  was  just  a  repetition 
of  the  same  blocks  which  had 
delayed  the  troops  since  day- 
break :  the  wind  was  too 
boisterous  and  the  snow  too 
heavy  for  any  one  to  hear  an 
order.  The  files  simply  took 
their  cue  from  the  files  in  front 
of  them.  As  each  particular 
four  came  to  a  standstill  the 
men  turned  their  backs  to  the 
teeth  of  the  blizzard.  Thus 
when  his  turn  came  Private 


Kawada  turned  with  them. 
The  men  immediately  placed 
their  rifles  between  their  knees 
and  did  their  best  to  resuscitate 
the  circulation  in  their  hands. 
One  or  two  of  the  files,  recking 
nothing  of  the  state  of  the 
ground  beneath  them,  and 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of 
accoutrements  and  skin  coats, 
heavy  and  saturated,  dropped 
to  their  knees.  Kawada  took 
off  his  left  mitten  and  put  his 
fingers  in  his  mouth  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  get  back 
some  little  warmth  into  the 
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extremities.  How  different  it 
all  was  to  what  he  had  expected 
when  he  had  first  been  mobil- 
ised in  Tokyo  !  How  different 
his  sensations  now  to  what 
they  were  when  his  corps  had 
marched  to  the  Shimbasi 
station !  Then  he  had  felt 
there  was  no  hardship  in  fight- 
ing for  one's  country,  it  all 
seemed  so  easy  and  pleasant. 
He  looked  round  at  his  three 
more  intimate  companions  in 
hardship  ;  their  faces  were  the 
colour  of  the  parchment  of  a 
drum  discoloured  by  age  and 
ill-usage.  Some  of  them  were 
literally  green  with  cold,  and 
the  state  of  the  ground  they 
were  crossing  was  such  that 
the  very  clothes  which  were  in- 
tended to  protect  them  seemed 
in  their  weight  and  unwieldi- 
ness  their  worst  enemies.  When 
they  had  debarked  from  the 
transport  the  men  had  landed 
singing.  They  had  all  sung 
patriotic  songs  as  they  marched 
into  their  first  bivouac,  but 
that  was  ten  days  ago,  and  at 
the  present  moment  there 
seemed  to  be  none  left  who 
had  the  heart  or  spirit  to  sing. 
An  officer  passed  down  the  line  : 
he  was  riding  a  shoddy  little 
pony  which  looked  as  if  twenty- 
four  hours  must  see  the  finish 
of  the  lease  of  its  life.  This 
officer  shouted  to  the  right- 
hand  files  that  there  would 
be  a  halt  of  half  an  hour.  As 
the  men  heard  this  they 
wrapped  the  flap  of  their  coats 
tighter  round  the  locks  of  their 
rifles  and,  just  as  they  stood, 
flung  themselves  down  in  the 
sleet-slush.  One  of  the  more 
enterprising  in  the  group,  of 
which  Kawada  now  found 


himself  the  centre,  had  carried, 
slung  to  the  end  of  his  rifle,  a 
small  perforated  tobacco -tin 
containing  an  inch  or  two  of 
live  charcoal.  This  primitive 
heater  was  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  men  even  pressing  it 
against  their  cheeks  in  the 
endeavour  to  persuade  some 
artificial  heat  into  their  systems. 
Kawada  crouched  down  in  the 
snow-morass,  and  if  he  had  not 
been  a  true  Japanese,  imbued 
with  the  sense  that  whatever 
service  done  as  a  national  duty 
was  a  light  service,  he  would 
have  wished  —  as  so  many 
thousands,  comprising  all 
known  nationalities  of  the 
world,  have  wished  before 
him — that  he  had  never  been 
a  soldier.  To  keep  dry  or 
warm  was  out  of  the  question, 
but  by  huddling  close  together 
some  protection  was  afforded 
from  the  cutting  wind  and  a 
little  collective  animal  heat 
arrived  at.  And  so  tired,  so 
weary,  and  so  cold  were  the 
men  that  they  even,  in  spite  of 
their  bitter  situation,  dozed  off. 
Kawada's  thoughts  turned  to 
Tokyo :  he  thought  of  the 
pleasant  garden  in  Aoyama 
which,  from  all  precedent, 
ohould  by  now  have  begun  to 
give  evidence  of  that  spring 
life  upon  which  is  founded  the 
whole  artistic  virtue  of  Japan. 
He  thought  of  the  last  evening 
that  he  had  spent  in  Shimbasi, 
of  the  well-lighted  and  warm 
rooms  of  the  fashionable  tea- 
house and  the  delicacies  in 
fried  eels  and  rice,  of  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  peerless  Hoorji  as 
she  knelt  in  front  of  him ;  in 
fact,  he  thought  of  all  the 
pleasures  of  the  luxurious  life 
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lie  had  left  behind  him.  And 
in  comparison  what  was  his 
state  now?  Perished  with 
cold,  nauseated  with  the  taste 
of  the  glutinous  stale  rice  which 
he  carried  in  the  little  wicker- 
basket  attached  to  his  belt ; 
miserable  and  friendless  save 
for  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune around  him,  and,  for 
all  he  knew,  forgotten,  but — 
and  here  the  great  heart  of  the 
Japanese  people  welled  up  in 
him — it  was  all  being  suffered, 
all  being  endured,  in  the  service 
of  Japan,  in  the  service  of  the 
country  which  was  destined, 
perhaps  even  in  Kawada's  time, 
to  be  the  greatest  Power  in 
Asia. 

There  was  some  movement 
ahead ;  the  men  in  the  pre- 
ceding files  were  rising  to  their 
feet ;  Kawada's  section  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  in  another 
three  minutes  the  whole  force 
was  plodding  wearily  onward, 
squelching  into  the  teeth  of  the 
northern  blizzard.  Thus  they 
pushed  on,  miserable,  weary, 
and  footsore,  the  tiny  little 
advance-guard  of  the  great 
enterprise  which  Japan  had 
undertaken  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  world.  Just  300 
men,  battling  with  the  adverse 
elements,  to  reach  Pingyang. 
In  front  of  them  they  had  the 
might  of  the  great  Russian 
Empire  of  the  north.  Just 
300  men  !  what  if  the  Russians 
should  have  been  before  them 
in  this  race  for  the  all-import- 
ant goal?  What  could  300 
men  expect  to  do  if  the  great 
army  of  Cossacks  should  al- 
ready have  overrun  Korea? 
The  snow -clouds  ahead  oblit- 
erated all  that  was  in  front  of 


them ;  in  fact,  at  times  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  them  to 
see  the  road  by  which  they 
were  travelling.  But  they  knew 
what  they  had  behind  them : 
they  were  the  advance-guard 
of  the  army  which,  if  the 
necessity  should  arise,  would 
consist  of  500,000  men ;  of  the 
nation  which,  before  it  would 
acknowledge  defeat,  would  find 
20  millions  of  men  prepared  to 
enter  upon  even  a  more  des- 
perate enterprise  than  that  in 
which  this  little  advance-guard 
was  now  engaged.  If  Ping- 
yang were  reached  in  time, 
what  would  past  hardships 
matter?  what  would  it  signify 
that  the  road  from  Hadju  to 
Pingyang  was  strewn  with  the 
bodies  of  the  weaklings  from 
the  forlorn-hope  ? 

A  week  later  and  all  was 
forgotten.  Kawada  and  his 
companions  lay  in  the  snow 
trenches  north  of  Pingyang. 
They  cooked  their  rice  them- 
selves, and  were  able,  when  not 
on  duty,  to  sit  round  a  bowl  of 
smouldering  charcoal  and  watch 
behind  them  the  great  black 
line  winding  its  way  through 
the  snowdrifts,  which  betokened 
the  head  of  Kuroki's  army  as  it 
marched  up  to  take  possession 
of  the  position  which  the  forlorn- 
hope  had  won.  And  as  Kawada 
gazed  out  across  the  miles  of 
white  in  front  of  him  he  ceased 
to  speculate  as  to  whether 
Hoorji  had  found  another  lover  : 
his  only  thought  for  the  moment 
was  when  the  rifle,  which  he 
nursed  so  carefully  under  the 
flap  of  his  fur-lined  coat,  would 
be  called  upon  to  do  its  duty. 
And  that  very  morning,  as  he 
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leaned  upon  the  parapet,  far 
away  in  the  north  he  made  out 
a  few  black  specks  standing  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  snow. 
He  called  a  sergeant,  and  to- 
gether they  examined  them 
through  the  glasses.  The 
specks  were  coming  up  from 
under  a  rise.  More  and  more 
appeared,  until  at  last  they 
were  able  to  count  twenty,  and 
as  they  came  nearer  the 


magnifying  -  glasses  disclosed 
the  tell-tale  lance-poles.  These 
specks  were  the  first  messengers 
from  the  great  Power  of  the 
north.  They  were  the  advance- 
guard  of  six  sotnias  of  Cossacks 
detailed  to  seize  and  hold  Ping- 
yang. 

In  less  than  an  hour  Kawada's 
rifle  burnt  the  first  cartridge  in 
the  land  struggle  of  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war. 


RIVER-FIGHTING. 


CHINAMPO,  April  1904. 
The  Korean  fisherman  did 
not  like  his  job  in  the  least. 
He  cowered  down  beneath  the 
gunwale  chattering  like  a 
maniac,  and  with  difficulty 
maintained  his  hold  on  the 
tiller  and  the  sheet  of  the 
lateen  sail.  No  one  took  any 
heed  of  his  chattering,  and 
save  that  the  naval  lieutenant 
threatened  him  occasionally 
with  his  scabbard  he  was  left 
to  his  own  devices.  The  junk's 
sails  were  well  filled,  and  as 
the  current  was  with  her  she 
was  making  a  good  eight  knots 
as  she  threaded  her  way  be- 
tween the  sand-dunes.  Ever 
and  anon  the  boat  would  be 
obliged  to  force  its  way  through 
fields  of  drift-ice,  for  the  Yalu 
had  only  just  commenced  to 
disgorge  its  winter  surface. 
But  it  was  not  the  difficulties 
of  navigation  which  had  re- 
duced the  Korean  fisherman 
to  such  a  state  of  abject  terror, 
— it  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  impressed  by  the  boat's 
crew  of  Japanese  sailors  from 
the  scouting  gunboat  to  take 
them  up  to  the  mouth  of  the 


river.  None  knew  better  than 
he  that  seven  miles  of  the 
course  that  he  was  now  steer- 
ing would  take  the  boat  right 
into  the  Russian  lines.  And 
his  chattering  at  the  moment 
was  due  to  the  uncertainty  of 
thought  whether  it  were  better 
to  be  shot  at  once  with  the 
revolver  aggressively  hanging 
from  the  lieutenant's  belt,  or  to 
have  his  lease  of  life  deferred 
until  they  were  at  a  range 
from  which  the  Russian  out- 
posts would  do  the  shooting. 
But  the  little  lieutenant  recked 
nothing  of  this  argument ;  he 
was  busy  disposing  of  his  seven 
men  at  the  thwarts,  and  at  the 
same  time  watching  the  sand- 
dunes  as  they  raced  past  them. 
Half  a  mile  ahead  a  great  bank 
jutted  out  across  their  course ; 
on  the  far  side  of  this  he  could 
make  out  a  lateen  sail  similar 
to  their  own.  As  soon  as  the 
fisherman  saw  it  his  chattering 
redoubled,  and  in  the  anxiety 
of  his  desire  to  communicate 
to  the  lieutenant  he  let  go  the 
sheet.  All  Japanese  objurga- 
tions are  polite,  and  feeling  that 
he  had  nothing  in  his  vocab- 
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ulary  to  meet  the  case,  the  little 
lieutenant  rescued  the  sheet 
with  his  right  hand  and  brought 
the  boat  up  to  the  wind  again 
himself,  while  with  his  left  he 
belaboured  the  steersman.  They 
had  to  make  a  considerable 
detour  before  they  could  get 
round  the  obstacle  in  front  of 
them,  but  once  they  were  clear 
they  found  that  they  were  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  junk,  the 
sight  of  which  had  so  agitated 
the  Korean.  As  a  rule,  in 
these  waters  fishermen  do  not 
carry  arms,  and  the  first  thing 
the  lieutenant  made  out,  when 
he  got  a  clear  sight  of  the 
strange  craft,  was  the  glint  of 
the  morning  sun  on  rifles.  Had 
a  Japanese  boat's  crew  ever 
had  such  luck  before  ?  and  the 
little  officer  smiled  all  over  his 
face  as  he  communicated  the 
joyful  tidings  to  his  men — here 
indeed  was  a  situation  ;  a  prim- 
itive sea  fight  on  the  racing 
waters  of  the  Yalu.  The 
Korean  steersman  saw  the 
glint  of  the  rifles  at  the  same 
moment ;  the  sight  did  not  fill 
him  with  similar  enthusiasm, 
and  he  settled  all  doubt  that 
had  hitherto  possessed  him  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  mission  by 
abandoning  the  tiller  and  jump- 
ing overboard.  For  a  moment 
the  thought  of  the  death  pen- 
alty flashed  across  the  little 
lieutenant's  mind,  and  his  hand 
instinctively  closed  on  the  butt 
of  his  revolver ;  but  he  had  no 
use  for  cowards,  dead  or  alive, 
so  with  a  loud  laugh  he  himself 
took  the  tiller,  and,  pulling  the 
sheet  taut,  bore  down  upon  the 
Russian  junk. 

Nor  were  the  Russians  refus- 
ing.    If  they  had  had  any  mis- 


givings as  to  the  identity  of 
the  Japanese  boat,  these  were 
dispelled  as  one  of  the  blue- 
jackets rove  on  to  the  halyards 
the  emblem  of  the  rising  sun, 
so  that  it  fluttered  out  above 
the  lateen  sail.  The  rival  com- 
manders must  have  given  the 
ranges  to  their  men  simultane- 
ously, for  the  smack  of  the 
small-bore  rifles  of  both  parties 
burst  out  together.  The 
Russians  stood  off  a  couple  of 
points  so  as  to  bring  more 
rifles  to  bear.  The  range  was 
now  500  yards.  The  Russian 
shots  whizzed  overhead,  sang 
through  the  rigging,  ripped 
tiny  holes  in  the  sail,  and 
splintered  the  planks  of  the 
forward  whaleback.  The  Jap- 
anese answered  deliberately ; 
the  little  lieutenant,  with  his 
foot  on  the  tiller,  the  sheet  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  glasses 
in  his  left,  directed  the  fire. 
Fifteen  minutes  of  this,  and 
suddenly  the  sail  of  the  Russian 
junk  went  aback,  round  came 
her  ponderous  prow.  She  had 
had  enough.  The  breeze  again 
caught  her  great  sail,  and  she 
headed  up  with  the  tide.  The 
lieutenant  reduced  his  firing 
strength  by  two  as  he  ordered 
two  bluejackets  to  man  the 
junk's  sweep  :  himself,  he  never 
moved  either  his  foot  from  the 
tiller  or  his  hand  from  the  sheet, 
even  though  a  bullet  carried 
the  glasses  out  of  his  left  hand 
and  scored  a  great  sear  in  his 
forearm  :  he  was  going  to  have 
that  junk,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  Russian  com- 
mander evidently  thought  so 
too,  for  he  only  stood  upon  his 
new  course  long  enough  to  see 
that  the  smaller  vessel  was 
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overhauling  him,  when  he  put 
his  helm  over  and  ran  the 
boat  for  a  sandbank.  In  three 
minutes  she  was  aground,  and 
her  crew  of  nine  soldiers  wading 
to  the  shore.  This  gave  the 
Japanese  bluejackets  their  op- 
portunity. Up  they  jumped 
and  let  their  magazines  do  their 
best.  The  water  round  the 
Russians  became  as  agitated  as 
the  surface  of  a  pond  in  a  hail- 
storm. But  the  men  made 
good  their  passage  to  the  shore, 
and,  opening  out,  doubled  to 
the  summit  of  the  dune.  The 
lieutenant  brought  his  boat  up 
alongside  the  abandoned  junk, 
and  as  his  men  made  it  fast 
they  found  in  the  corpses  of 
two  Russians  the  evidence  of 
their  good  shooting ;  but  they 
had  not  time  to  apprise  the 
value  of  their  capture,  for  it 
was  up  and  into  the  water  in 
pursuit.  By  this  time  the 
Russians  had  taken  up  a  posi- 
tion to  prevent  a  landing,  and 
as  the  bluejackets  waded  to  the 


sandbank  they  in  their  turn 
suffered  the  ordeal  of  a  concen- 
trated fire.  But  they  made  the 
shore,  and  were  advancing  to 
the  attack  when  suddenly  they 
descried  two  more  junks  bear- 
ing down  upon  them  from 
round  the  end  of  the  bank. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  odds 
which  even  a  junior  naval 
lieutenant  dare  encounter,  so 
the  youth  doubled  his  men 
back  and  pushed  both  the 
junks  off:  at  least,  if  he  could 
not  complete  his  skirmish,  he 
would  carry  off  the  spoils  of 
war.  Loyally  his  men  answered 
to  his  call — they  fixed  a  tow-line 
and  manned  the  sweeps,  but  it 
was  no  good ;  the  two  junks 
could  not  make  sufficient  head- 
way against  the  tide,  and  he 
found  the  reinforcements  rapid- 
ly overhauling  him.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  cast  off, 
and  then,  with  four  men  at  the 
sweeps  and  two  men  firing,  he 
beat  his  way  under  the  cover 
of  the  first  friendly  sandbank. 


THE   SACBIPICE   OF  O'TERU  SAN. 


NAGASAKI,  4th  May  1904. 
A  boy  and  girl  sat  on  a 
steep  grass  slope  in  a  Japanese 
garden.  The  boy,  who  wore 
the  apron  affected  by  students, 
was  talking  earnestly — far  too 
earnestly  for  his  years,  we  in 
the  West  would  have  thought. 
The  girl,  whose  kimono  and 
paper  sunshade  formed  the 
only  coloured  relief  to  a  back- 
ground of  fresh  emerald  green, 
was  listening  with  downcast 


"It  is  no  use,  O'Teru  San," 
the  youth  said,  almost  mourn- 


fully ;  "  I  shall  have  to  go  to 
work  like  a  common  coolie,  for 
we  have  not  the  money  for  me 
to  continue  my  education." 
The  maid  made  no  comment 
to  this  statement,  and  the  boy 
continued  to  pour  out  his 
troubles.  "  It  is  very,  very 
hard,"  he  said,  "  that  I  should 
have  come  from  a  family  of 
princes,  and  have  now  to  do 
menial  work  in  order  that  I 
may  live, —  perhaps  even  be 
obliged  to  serve  foreigners  in 
some  low  capacity,  and  profess 
myself  obedient  to  people  whom 
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I  despise.  To  think  of  it, 
O'Teru  San !  from  to-morrow 
I  shall  go  to  the  College  no 
more,  and  from  the  next  day 
will  be  apprenticed  to  an  art- 
isan. I,  who  was  to  go  next 
year  to  the  military  school,  in 
order,  as  befits  one  of  my 
station,  to  become  an  officer; 
and  now,  just  because  my 
father  has  speculated  badly  in 
some  Western  enterprise,  I  must 
give  up  all  thought  of  the 
future  and  live  in  the  present 
— a  coolie  !  " 

The  youth  cast  himself  over 
on  his  side,  and  although  his 
companion  did  not  look  up,  yet 
she  knew  that  his  brown  eyes 
had  filled  with  tears.  There 
was  a  brief  silence,  during 
which  Teru  San  was  making 
up  her  mind.  Although  to  our 
Western  ideas  she  was  but  a 
child,  yet  here  in  the  East 
those  whom  we  would  still 
opine  children  have,  in  their 
teens,  reached  a  mental  balance 
which  we  call  maturity.  The 
cruel  fate  which  seemed  about 
to  ruin  her  companion's  am- 
bitions hurt  her  as  deeply  as  if 
a  bann  had  been  placed  upon 
herself.  She  also  had  her  own 
ambitions.  But  her  hopes  for 
the  future  were  bound  up  in 
the  success  or  failure  of  this 
youthful  student  who  had  been 
in  her  life  ever  since  she  could 
remember.  Personally,  also, 
she  did  not  wish  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  carpenter  or  a  'rick- 
shaw coolie. 

"  Is  there  no  way  ?  "  she  said  ; 
"will  not  your  relations  do  some- 
thing for  you?"  She  turned 
and  put  her  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  the  prostrate  stud- 
ent. He  shook  his  head  mourn- 


fully. In  a  moment  the  girl 
made  up  her  mind.  "Then 
Teru  San  will  do  something 
for  you.  O'Tanaka  San,  go  back 
to  the  school  to-morrow.  I  will 
find  the  money." 

There  was  a  grand  entertain- 
ment at  the  Mitsui  Club.  The 
resident  members  of  this  great 
and  exclusive  family  were  giving 
a  farewell  send-off  to  a  batch  of 
officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard 
who  were  due  to  leave  Tokyo 
on  the  following  morning  to 
join  the  transports  collected  in 
the  inland  sea.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  entertainment  the  ten 
most  popular  Geishas  in  Tokyo 
had  been  retained. 

The  evening  was  half-way 
through,  and  the  young  men, 
grouped  in  easy  attitudes  around 
the  room,  were  satiated  with 
the  ordinary  efforts  at  female 
dancing.  "  Where  is  O'Teru 
San  ?  "  somebody  shouted  ; 
others  took  up  the  cry  and 
clapped  their  hands.  A  screen 
at  the  far  end  of  the  room  was 
pushed  aside;  the  little  frail 
figure  appeared  in  the  opening. 
It  was  Teru  San.  She  fell  to 
her  knees  and  bowed  to  the 
ground,  as  is  the  etiquette  on 
such  occasions.  Then  she  stood 
up  in  all  her  glory  of  gold  and 
grey.  A  perfect  round  of  ap- 
plause greeted  her,  for  at  the 
moment  she  was  the  idol  of 
young  Tokyo.  Even  to  the 
European  estimate  she  was 
beautiful, — to  young  Tokyo, 
peerless.  She  glided  in  to  the 
centre  of  the  room,  radiant  in 
the  knowledge  of  her  success, 
magnificent  in  the  blending 
colours  of  her  finery,  and  she 
danced  as  young  Tokyo  had 
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never  seen  a  Geisha  dance 
before.  Her  dancing  finished, 
she  stepped  down  among  the 
audience  and  gracefully  ac- 
knowledged the  congratulations 
which  were  heaped  upon  her. 
Surely  this  girl  was  happy, 
if  the  happiness  of  a  Geisha 
is  to  be  judged  by  popularity. 
Daintily  she  took  the  little  china 
cups  which  were  offered  her, 
modestly  she  pressed  them  to 
her  lips,  just  tasting  the  con- 
tents. Then  they  pleaded  with 
her  to  dance  again.  All  smiles 
she  retired  to  the  stage,  and 
gave  a  representation  in  grace- 
ful movements  of  some  old  ballad 
of  love  and  war,  such  as  young 
Tokyo  adored.  Then,  bowing 
low,  she  passed  again  behind 
the  screen.  And  as  the  sound 
of  the  applause  died  in  her  ears, 
so  did  the  smile  of  happiness 
from  her  face.  Hastily  she 
changed  her  kimono,  and  called 
for  the  jinrickshaw  which  was 
waiting  for  her  in  the  courtyard. 

It  was  a  bitter  night  for 
poor  Teru  San ;  she  was  going 
now  to  meet  her  lover  for  the 
last  time — for  Tanaka,  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  Imperial  Guards, 
was  also  leaving  in  the  morn- 
ing to  meet  the  Russians. 

Such  was  the  history  of  Teru 
San.  When  she  had  come  to 
her  resolution  to  find  the  money 
with  which  her  lover  was  to  be 
educated,  she  had  gone  straight- 
way and  sold  herself — as  many 
hundreds  of  other  Japanese 
girls  have  done  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances— to  the  master  of 
some  tea  -  house.  The  house 
which  she  had  selected  had 
been  owned  by  a  man  who, 
long  trained  in  the  art,  had 
seen  the  commercial  value  of 


the  dainty  little  lass  who  f  alter- 
ingly  had  offered  herself  to 
sign  the  indentures;  He  had 
paid  a  sufficient  sum  in  cash 
to  ensure  the  first  year's  fees 
of  Tanaka's  education ;  the 
successful  Teru  San's  outside 
earnings  had  supplied  the  rest. 
Thus  supported,  her  lover  had 
passed  from  one  grade  to  an- 
other, until  now  he  was  a  dash- 
ing subaltern  in  the  Guards. 
All  that  the  young  couple  were 
waiting  for  was  the  day  when 
the  tea-house  ransom  should  be 
paid  in  full,  and  Teru  San  free 
of  her  strange  obligations.  We 
of  the  West  cannot  understand 
this :  in  the  East  it  is  different. 

The  leading  company  had 
been  lying  under  the  cover  of 
a  sand-dune  since  daybreak. 
The  men  were  becoming  rest- 
less :  behind  them  they  could 
hear  the  even  rhythm  of  the 
three  batteries  of  artillery 
which  were  endeavouring  to 
silence  the  Russian  guns  on 
the  far  side  of  the  river,  and 
ever  and  anon  some  projectile 
would  whistle  angrily  above 
their  heads,  or,  burying  itself 
in  front  of  them,  would  throw 
great  showers  of  sand  into 
their  ranks.  The  men  were 
getting  restless  because  they 
were  waiting  to  fulfil  their 
orders.  These  orders  were 
engraven  in  each  man's  heart, 
— for  such  is  the  system  of  the 
Japanese :  when  possible  each 
man  in  the  army,  from  the 
general  of  division  to  the 
humblest  stretcher  -  bearer, 
knows  exactly  what  is  to  be 
expected  of  him  during  the 
ensuing  day,  as  far  as  the 
general  staff  can  calculate  the 
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function  of  any  particular  unit. 
This  regiment  of  the  Guards 
had  orders  to  lie  under  cover 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot 
of  the  bridge  which  the  sappers 
were  constructing,  and  as  soon 
as  the  structure  was  worthy,  to 
push  across  it  and  turn  the 
Russians  from  their  positions 
on  the  far  side  of  the  river. 
From  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
they  had  been  lying  there,  and 
it  was  now  past  mid-day  and 
yet  the  bridge  was  not  complete. 
Tanaka  had  crept  up  to  his 
captain's  side,  and  together 
they  had  crawled  to  the  top 
of  the  sand-dune  and  watched 
the  progress  which  the  sappers 
were  making.  It  seemed  now 
that  almost  the  last  pontoon 
had  been  floated  down.  The 
little  engineers  were  working 
like  demons  on  the  bridge-head, 
and  as  they  worked  the  water 
all  round  the  pontoons  seemed 
alive  with  bursting  shells. 
Time  after  time  the  men  work- 
ing on  the  hawsers  were  swept 
away,  and  as  the  cord  passed 
from  their  lifeless  grasp  there 
were  other  willing  hands  ready 
to  take  it.  There  was  no  time 
to  care  for  dead  or  wounded, 
there  was  no  room  for  either 
on  the  pontoons,  a  man  down 
was  a  man  lost,  and  it  served 
the  interests  of  the  State  better 
to  push  his  body  into  the  boil- 
ing stream  rather  than  hamper 
the  bridge  -  way  with  doctors 
and  hospital  attendants.  For 
the  fifth  time  that  morning  a 
salvo  of  bursting  shells  de- 
stroyed the  nearest  pontoons, 
carrying  the  working  party 
away  with  it.  Yet,  nothing 
daunted,  fresh  pontoons  were 
pushed  off  and  floated  down, 


and  a  fresh  company  of  sappers 
were  there  to  lash  the  stanchions 
tight. 

"  They  will  never  do  it,"  said 
the  captain,  as  it  seemed  that 
the  latest  effort  had  failed. 
"  See,  they  are  bringing  down 
reinforcements  from  the  bluff 
above  us."  It  was  true, — a 
column  of  Russian  infantry 
were  debouching  from  behind 
the  hills  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  were  moving 
down  to  the  threatening  bridge. 
The  Japanese  gunners  had  seen 
them,  and  almost  immediately 
the  column  was  torn  and  shat- 
tered with  bursting  shell,  but 
this  counter  was  not  sufficient 
to  stay  their  advance.  Down 
they  pressed  towards  the 
water's  edge ;  so  near  were  they 
now  that  the  Guardsmen  could 
make  out  the  glint  of  the  indi- 
vidual bayonets  as  they  glist- 
ened in  the  mid-day  sun. 

"Now  is  our  time,"  shouted 
Tanaka;  "see,  here  come  our 
orders."  A  staff  officer  galloped 
up  ;  as  he  came,  the  two  officers 
could  see  that  the  last  pontoon 
had  floated  into  its  place,  and 
that  by  wading  it  would  now 
be  possible  for  the  infantry  to 
dash  across.  The  staff  officer 
shouted  his  orders  — "  Bridge- 
head !  Guards,  column  of  fours 
from  the  right."  The  suspense 
was  over.  In  a  moment  the 
battalion  was  on  its  feet,  and 
Tanaka  was  racing  with  the 
men  of  the  leading  four  for  the 
bridge.  They  felt  the  pontoon 
sway  under  their  feet — they 
jumped  from  side  to  side  to 
avoid  the  mangled  frames  of 
dead  and  wounded  sappers.  A 
shell  tore  up  the  planks  in 
front  of  them,  and  spattered 
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them  with  the  blood  and  flesh 
of  some  luckless  engineer. 
Through  the  cloud  of  smoke 
Tanaka  could  see  that  some  fell 
in  the  holes,  others  were  hit. 
Now  it  was  the  actual  bridge- 
head, thirty  yards  of  water, 
how  deep,  how  shallow,  who 
could  say !  All  that  they  could  see 
were  the  bayonets  of  the  oppos- 
ing Russians.  They  were  al- 
most down  to  the  water's  edge. 
Tanaka  was  the  first  at  the 
actual  bridge-head;  what  had 
happened  to  his  captain  he  did 
not  know,  what  had  happened  to 
the  colonel  mattered  not  to  him; 
with  one  shout  of  "  Banzai !  " 
he  leapt  into  the  water,  and 
all  that  he  realised  was  that 
the  men  were  leaping  in  beside 
him.  For  a  moment  it  was 
waist-deep,  then  it  was  knee- 
deep,  and  now  they  are  on  the 
dry  land.  Of  the  next  five 
minutes  who  shall  speak  ac- 
curately ?  All  that  Tanaka 
knew  was  that  the  sword-blade, 
which  had  been  in  his  family 
for  four  hundred  years,  clashed 
roughly  against  a  bayonet,  and 
was  then  fleshed  true  and  hard. 
Then  the  impetus  from  the 
slope  above  bore  him  and  his 
companions  back,  but  they 
made  a  stand  at  the  water's 
edge,  and  that  stand  was  suffi- 
cient to  save  the  bridge-head. 
Company  after  company  came 
splashing  through  the  water, 
and  then  the  Russians  were 
taking  the  steel  in  the  back. 
It  was  a  horrible  m6Ue ;  and 
when  Tanaka  really  came  to 
his  senses,  he  was  trying  to 
form  up  his  company  amid  the 
smoking  guns  of  a  captured 
Russian  battery,  while  a  cor- 
poral, chattering  with  excite- 


ment, was  binding  up  his  arm 
with  a  first  field  dressing. 
Until  this  moment  Tanaka  did 
not  even  know  that  he  had 
been  wounded. 

There  was  no  paper  printed 
in  Japanese  which  did  not  ring 
with  the  heroism  of  Lieutenant 
Tanaka  of  the  Guards.  There 
was  hardly  a  shop-window  in 
Tokyo  which  had  not  a  coloured 
picture  detailing  the  Lieut- 
enant's heroism  at  the  passage 
of  the  Yalu.  For  the  moment 
there  was  no  more  honoured 
name  in  all  Japan.  There  was 
no  woman  in  all  the  many 
islands,  which  comprise  the 
Far  Eastern  Empire,  prouder 
than  the  little  white-skinned 
Geisha,  Teru  San.  Now  her 
self-sacrifice  seemed  as  nothing. 
Whatever  it  may  have  cost,  she 
had  enabled  her  lover,  not  only 
to  win  his  ambition,  but  also 
to  place  himself  in  the  history 
of  his  country. 

She  had  been  making  her 
toilet  since  four  in  the  after- 
noon, for  that  very  day  Tanaka, 
the  wounded  hero,  had  returned 
to  Tokyo.  Even  as  she  sat, 
rubbing  the  powder  on  her 
cheeks,  she  could  hear  the 
shouts  of  the  crowd  which 
were  according  him  a  public 
welcome.  It  was  meet  that 
she  should  look  her  best,  for 
to-day  was  to  be  the  greatest 
day  in  her  life. 

The  telephone  bell  rang. 
Anxiously  she  waited  for  the 
message.  Surely  it  could  not 
be  him;  it  was  too  soon;  he 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  think 
of  her.  She  was  right  —  it 
was  only  a  message  from  the 
big  rich  American  who,  for  the 
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last  two  months,  had  been  lav- 
ishing his  attentions  upon  her, 
and  who  was  now  reduced  to 
such  a  state  that  he  had  of- 
fered to  ransom  her  at  what- 
ever price  her  master  might 
name,  if  only  she  would  consent 
to  marry  him  and  return  with 
him  to  the  States.  A  foreigner 
forsooth !  And  Teru  San  told 
the  maid  to  tell  the  foreigner 
that  she  was  ill,  that  she  was 
out  of  business  for  an  in- 
definite period  until  she  should 
be  again  convalescent.  She 
then  sat  quietly  in  her  room 
and  waited :  it  was  possibly 
the  happiest  expectation  in 
the  whole  of  her  strange  and 
chequered  life. 


But  her  hero  never  came, 
even  though  she  waited  until 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
"He  is  in  the  hospital,"  she 
said  to  herself;  "I  shall  hear 
from  him  to-morrow."  But 
the  morrow  brought  no  mess- 
age, and  so  it  went  on  from 
day  to  day,  from  week  to  week, 
until  it  was  announced  in  the 
'Kokomin  Shimbun'  that  the 
hero  Tanaka,  decorated  by  the 
Emperor,  and  now  employed  on 
the  General  Staff,  was  be- 
trothed to  the  daughter  of 
Count  Inouye. 

And  so  it  comes  about  that 
Teru  San  may  be  the  mother 
of  American  citizens. 
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THE     VROUW     GROBELAARS     LEADING     CASES. 


BY  PEKCEVAL   GIBBON. 


UNTO   THE   THIRD   GENERATION. 


THE  Vrouw  Grobelaar,  you 
must  know,  is  a  lady  of  excel- 
lent standing,  as  much  by 
reason  of  family  connections 
(for  she  was  a  Viljoen  of  the 
older  stock  herself,  and  buried 
in  her  time  three  husbands  of 
estimable  parentage)  as  of  her 
wealth.  Her  farms  extended 
from  the  Bingkop  on  the  one 
side  to  the  Holgaatspruit  on 
the  other,  which  is  more  than 
a  day's  ride ;  and  her  stock 
appears  to  be  of  that  ideal 
species  which  does  not  take 
rinderpest.  Her  Kaffirs  were 
born  on  the  place,  and  will 
surely  die  there,  for  though 
the  old  lady  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  she  rules  them 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  the  truth 
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is  she  spoils  them  atrociously ; 
and  were  it  not  that  there  is 
an  excellent  headman  to  her 
kraals,  the  niggers  would  soon 
grow  pot-bellied  in  idleness. 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  is  a 
lady  who  commands  respect. 
Her  face  is  a  portentous  mask 
of  solemnity,  and  her  figure  is 
spacious  beyond  the  average  of 
Dutch  ladies,  so  that  certain 
chairs  are  tacitly  conceded 
her  as  a  monopoly.  The  good 
Vrouw  does  not  read  or  write, 
and  having  never  found  a  need 
in  herself  for  these  arts,  is  the 
least  thing  impatient  of  those 
who  practise  them.  The  Psalms, 
however,  she  appears  to  know 
by  heart;  also  other  portions 
of  the  Bible ;  arid  is  capable  of 
K 
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spitting  Scripture  at  you  on 
the  smallest  provocation.  In- 
deed she  bubbles  with  morality, 
and  a  mention  of  "  the  accursed 
thing  "  (which  would  appear  to 
be  a  genus  and  not  a  species,  so 
many  articles  of  human  com- 
merce does  it  embrace)  will  set 
her  effervescing  with  mingled 
blame  and  exhortation.  But 
if  punishment  should  come  in 
question,  as  when  a  Kaffir  way- 
laid and  slew  a  chicken  of  hers, 
she  displays  so  prolific  an  in- 
vention in  excuses,  so  generous 
a  partiality  for  mercy,  that  not 
the  most  irate  induna  that  ever 
laid  down  a  law  of  his  own 
could  find  a  pretext  for  using 
the  stick. 

She  lives  in  her  homestead 
with  some  half-dozen  of  nieces, 
a  nephew  or  two,  and  a  litter 
of  grandchildren,  who  know 
the  old  lady  to  the  core,  cozen 
and  blarney  her  as  they  please, 
and  love  her  with  a  perfect 
unanimity.  I  think  she  some- 
times blames  herself  for  her 
tyrannical  usage  of  these  inno- 
cents, who  nevertheless  thrive 
remarkably  on  it.  You  can 
hardly  get  off  your  horse  at 
the  door  without  maiming  an 
infant,  and  you  can't  throw  a 
stone  in  any  direction  without 
killing  a  marriageable  damsel. 
They  pervade  the  old  place  like 
an  atmosphere ;  the  kraals  ring 
with  their  voices,  and  the  Kaf- 
firs spend  lives  of  mingled 
misery  and  delight  at  their 
irresponsible  hands. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  partic- 
ularise in  the  matter  of  these 
youngsters,  save  as  regards 
Katje.  Katje  refuses  to  be 
ignored,  and  she  was  no  more 
to  be  overlooked  than  a  tin-tack 


in  the  sole  of  your  foot.  She 
was  the  only  child  of  Vrouw 
Grobelaar's  youngest  brother, 
Barend  Viljoen,  who  died  while 
lion  -  hunting  in  the  Fever 
Country.  At  the  time  I  am 
thinking  of  Katje  might  have 
been  eighteen.  She  was  like  a 
poppy  among  the  stubble,  so 
delicate  in  her  bodily  fabric, 
and  yet  so  opulent  in  shape  and 
colouring.  She  was  the  nicest 
child  that  ever  gave  a  kiss  for 
the  asking  (you  could  kiss  her 
as  soon  as  look  at  her),  but  she 
was  also  the  very  devil  to  deal 
with  if  she  saw  fit  to  take  a  dis- 
taste of  you.  I  saw  her  once 
smack  a  fathom  of  able-bodied 
youth  on  both  sides  of  the  head 
with  a  lusty  vigour  that  con- 
strained the  sufferer  to  howl. 
And  I  have  seen  her  come  to 
meet  a  man — well,  me — with 
the  readiest  lips  and  the  friend- 
liest hand  in  the  world.  Oh, 
Katje  was  like  a  blotch  of 
colour  in  one's  life ;  something 
vivid,  to  throw  the  days  into 
relief. 

A  stranger  to  the  household 
might  have  put  down  Katje's 
behaviour  towards  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar  as  damnable,  no  less ; 
and  in  the  early  days  of  my 
acquaintance  with  the  family  I 
was  somewhat  tempted  to  this 
opinion  myself.  For  she  not 
only  flouted  the  old  lady  to  her 
face,  but  would  upon  occasion 
disregard  her  utterly,  and  do  it 
all  with  what  I  can  only  call  a 
swagger  that  seemed  to  demand 
a  local  application  of  drastic 
measures.  But  Katje  knew  her 
victim,  if  such  a  word  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar, 
and  never  prodded  her  save  on 
her  armour.  For  instance,  to 
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say  the  Kaffirs  were  over-driven 
and  starved  was  nothing  if  not 
flattery  —  to  say  they  were 
spoiled  and  coddled  would  have 
been  mere  brutality. 

With  it  all,  the  Vrouw  Grobe- 
laar  went  her  placid  way,  like 
an  elephant  over  eggshells.  Her 
household  did  her  one  service, 
at  least,  in  return  for  their 
maintenance,  and  that  was  to 
provide  the  old  lady  with  an 
audience.  It  was  in  no  sense 
an  unwilling  service,  for  her  im- 
agination ran  to  the  gruesome, 
and  she  never  planted  a  precept 
but  she  drove  it  home  with  a 
case  in  point.  As  a  result  night 
was  often  shattered  by  a  yell 
from  some  sleeper  whose  dreams 
had  trespassed  on  devilish  do- 
mains. The  Vrouw  Grobelaar 
believed  most  entirely  in  Kaffir 
magic,  in  witchcraft  and  second 
sight,  in  ghosts  and  infernal 
possession,  in  destiny,  and  in  a 
very  personal  arch-fiend,  who 
presided  over  a  material  hell 
when  not  abroad  in  the  world 
on  the  war-path.  Besides,  she 
had  stores  of  tales  from  the  lives 
of  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances :  often  horrible  enough, 
for  the  Boers  are  a  lonely  folk 
and  God's  finger  writes  large  in 
their  lives. 

I  almost  think  I  can  see  it 
now — the  low  Dutch  kitchen 
with  its  plank  ceiling,  the  old 
lady  in  her  chair,  with  an  illus- 
trative forefinger  uplifted  to 
punctuate  the  periods  of  her 
tale,  the  embers,  white  and 
red,  glowing  on  the  hearth, 
and  the  intent,  shadow -pitted 
faces  of  the  hearers,  agape  for 
horrors. 

There  was  a  tale  I  heard  her 
tell  to  Katje,  when  that  damsel 


had  seen  fit  to  observe,  apropos 
of  disobedience  in  general,  that 
her  grandfather's  character  had 
nothing  to  do  with  hers.  The 
tale  was  in  plaintive  Dutch, 
the  language  that  makes  or 
breaks  a  story-teller,  for  you 
must  hang  your  point  on  the 
gutturals  or  you  miss  it  alto- 
gether. 

"  Lookat  my  husband's  uncle," 
said  the  old  lady.  "A  sinful 
man,  for  ever  swearing  and 
cursing,  and  drinking.  His  farm 
was  the  worst  in  the  district ; 
the  very  Kaffirs  were  ashamed 
of  it  when  they  went  to  visit 
the  kraals.  But  Voss  (that  was 
the  name  of  my  husband's 
uncle)  cared  nothing  so  long  as 
there  was  a  horse  to  ride  into 
the  dorp  on  and  some  money 
to  buy  whisky  with.  And  he 
drank  so  much  and  carried  on 
so  wickedly  that  his  wife  died 
and  his  girls  married  poor  men 
and  never  went  to  stay  with 
their  father.  So  at  last  he 
lived  in  the  house,  with  only  his 
son  to  help  him  from  being  all 
alone. 

"  This  son  was  Barend  Voss, 
a  great  hulking  fellow,  with 
the  strength  of  a  trek-ox,  and 
never  a  word  of  good  or  bad  to 
throw  away  on  any  one.  But 
his  face  was  the  face  of  a 
violent  man.  He  had  blue 
eyes  with  no  pleasantness  about 
them,  but  a  sort  of  glitter,  as 
though  there  were  live  coals  in 
his  brain.  He  did  not  drink 
like  his  father;  and  these  two 
would  sit  together  in  the  even- 
ings, the  one  bleared  and  stupid 
with  liquor,  and  the  other 
watching  him  in  silence  across 
the  table.  They  spoke  seldom 
to  one  another;  and  it  would 
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often  happen  that  the  father 
would  speak  to  the  son  and  get 
not  a  word  of  answer — only 
that  lowering  ugly  stare  that 
had  grown  to  be  a  way  with 
the  boy. 

"  I  think  those  two  men  must 
have  grown  to  hate  each  other 
in  the  evenings  as  they  sat 
together;  the  younger  one  de- 
spising and  loathing  his  father, 
and  the  father  hating  his  son 
for  so  doing.  I  have  often 
wondered  how  they  never  came 
to  blows  —  before  they  did, 
that  is. 

"  One  morning  old  Voss  rode 
off  to  the  dorp,  and  Barend 
watched  him  from  the  door  till 
he  went  out  of  sight  in  the 
kloof.  All  the  day  he  was 
away,  and  when  he  came  back 
again  it  was  late  in  the  night. 
Barend  was  sitting  in  his  usual 
place  at  the  table  scowling  over 
his  folded  arms. 

"  Old  Voss  had  not  ridden  off 
his  liquor;  and  he  staggered 
into  the  house  singing  a  dirty 
English  song.  He  had  a  bottle 
in  his  hands,  and  banged  it 
down  on  the  table  in  front  of 
his  son. 

"  'Now,  old  sheep's  head,'  he 
shouted,  'have  a  drink  and 
drop  those  airs  of  yours.' 

"Barend  sat  where  he  was, 
and  said  not  a  word — just 
watched  the  other. 

" '  Come  on,'  shouted  old 
Voss  ;  '  I'm  not  going  to  drink 
alone.  If  you  won't  take 
it  pleasantly  I'll  make  you 
take  it,  and  be  damned  to 
you!' 

"Barend  sat  still,  scowling 
always.  I  daresay  a  sober  man 
would  have  seen  something  in 
his  eyes  and  let  be.  But  old 


Voss  was  blind  to  his  danger, 
and  shouted  on. 

"  The  younger  man  kept  his 
horrid  silence,  and  never  moved, 
till  the  father  was  goaded  to  a 
drunken  rage. 

'"If  you  won't  drink,'  he 
screamed,  '  take  that,'  and  he 
flung  a  full  cupful  of  the  spirit 
right  in  the  young  man's  face. 

"Then  everything  was  in  the 
fire.  The  two  men  fought  in 
the  room  like  beasts,  oversetting 
table  and  lamp,  and  stamping 
into  the  fire  on  the  hearth. 
Barend  was  mad  with  a  passion 
of  long  nursing,  and  hewed 
with  his  great  fists  till  the  old 
man  fell  heavily  to  the  ground, 
and  lay  moaning. 

"Barend  stood  over  him, 
glowing.  '  Swine  ! '  he  said  to 
his  father  ;  '  swine  and  brute  ! 
get  you  out  of  this  house  to  the 
veld.  You  are  no  father  of 
mine.' 

"  But  the  old  man  was  much 
hurt,  and  lay  where  he  had 
fallen,  groaning  as  though  he 
had  not  heard. 

" '  I  will  have  you  out  of 
this,'  said  the  son.  'If  you 
are  come  to  die,  die  on  the 
road.  I  have  wished  you  dead 
for  years.' 

"  So  he  wound  his  hand,  with 
the  knuckles  all  over  blood,  in 
the  old  man's  white  hair,  and 
threw  open  the  door  with  his 
other  hand. 

"  '  Out  with  you  ! '  he  shouted, 
and  dragged  him  down  the  step 
and  into  the  yard.  Yes,  he 
dragged  him  across  the  yard  to 
the  gate ;  and  when  he  unfast- 
ened the  gate  the  old  man 
opened  his  eyes  and  spoke. 

"'Leave  me  here,'  he  said, 
speaking  slowly  and  painfully. 
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'  Leave  me  here,  my  son.     So 
far  I  dragged  my  father.'" 

The    Vrouw    Grobelaar,     to 


point  a  weighty  moral,  turned 
her  face  upon  Katje.  But  that 
young  lady  was  sleeping  sound- 
ly with  her  mouth  open. 


THE   DREAM-FACE. 


"  I  wish,"  said  Katje,  looking 
up  from  her  book — "I  wish  a 
man  would  come  and  make  me 
marry  him." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  wob- 
bled where  she  sat  with  stupe- 
faction. 

"  Yes,"  continued  Katje,  mus- 
ingly casting  her  eyes  to  the 
rafters,  "I  wish  a  man  would 
just  take  me  by  the  hand — so 
—and  not  listen  to  anything 
I  said,  nor  let  me  go  however 
I  should  struggle,  and  carry 
me  off  on  the  peak  of  his 
saddle  and  marry  me.  I  think 
I  would  be  willing  to  die  for 
a  man  who  could  do  that." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  found 
her  voice  at  last.  "Katje,"  she 
said  with  deep-toned  emphasis, 
"you  are  talking  wickedness, 
just  wickedness.  Do  you  think 
I  would  let  a  man — any  man, 
or  perhaps  an  Englishman — 
carry  you  off  like  a  strayed 
ewe  ?  " 

"The  sort  of  man  I'm  think- 
ing of,"  replied  the  maiden, 
"wouldn't  ask  you  for  per- 
mission. He'd  simply  pick  me 
up,  and  away  he'd  go." 

At  times,  and  in  certain  mat- 
ters, Vrouw  Grobelaar  would 
display  a  ready  acumen.  "  Tell 
me,  Katje,"  she  said  now,  "who 
is  this  man  ?  " 

Then  Katje  dropped  her  book 
and,  sitting  upright  with  an 
unimpeachable  surprise,  stared 
at  the  old  lady. 


"I'm  not  thinking  of  any 
man,"  she  remarked  calmly. 
"I  was  just  wishing  there 
was  a  man  who  would  have 
the  pluck  to  do  it." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  shook 
her  head.  "  Good  Burghers 
don't  carry  girls  away,"  she 
said.  "They  come  and  drink 
coffee,  and  sit  with  them,  and 
talk  about  the  sheep." 

"  And  behave  as  if  they  had 
never  worn  boots  before,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with 
their  hands,"  added  the  maiden. 
"Aunt,  am  I  a  girl  to  marry 
a  man  who  upsets  three  cups 
of  coffee  in  half  an  hour,  and 
borrows  a  handkerchief  to  wipe 
his  knees  ?  " 

Now  there  could  be  no  shadow 
of  doubt  that  this  was  an  open- 
breasted  cut  at  young  Fanie 
von  Tromp,  whose  affection  for 
Katje  was  a  matter  of  talk  on 
the  farms,  and  whose  overtures 
that  young  lady  had  consist- 
ently sterilised  with  ridicule. 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  was 
void  of  delicacy.  "Fanie  is  a 
good  lad,"  she  said,  "  and  when 
his  father  dies  he  will  have  a 
very  large  property." 

"It'll  console  him  for  not 
adding  me  to  his  live  stock," 
retorted  Katje. 

"He  is  handsome,  too,"  con- 
tinued the  old  lady.  "His 
beard  is  as  black  as " 

"A  carrion-crow,"  added 
Katje  promptly. 
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"Quite,"  agreed  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar,  with  a  perfect  un- 
consciousness of  the  unsavouri- 
ness  of  the  suggestion. 

"And  he  walks  like  a  duck 
with  sore  feet,"  went  on  Katje. 
"He  is  as  graceful  as  a  trek- 
ox,  and  his  conversational  tal- 
ents are  those  of  a  donkey  in 
long  grass." 

"All  that  is  a  young  girl's 
nonsense,"  observed  the  old 
lady.  "I  was  like  that  once 
myself.  But  when  one  grows 
a  little  older  and  fatter,  and 
there  is  less  about  one  to  take 
a  man's  eye, — a  fickle  thing, 
Katje,  a  fickle  thing,  —  one 
looks  for  more  in  a  husband 
than  a  light  foot  and  a  smart 
figure." 

Katje  was  a  trifle  abashed, 
for  all  the  daughters  of  her 
house,  were  they  never  so 
slender,  grew  tubby  in  their 
twenties. 

"Besides,"  continued  the 
worthy  Vrouw,  "your  talk  is 
chaff  from  a  mill.  It  must 
come  out  to  leave  the  meal 
clean.  Perhaps,  after  all,  Fanie 
is  the  man  to  carry  you  off.  I 
think  you  would  not  take  so 
much  trouble  to  worry  him  if 
you  thought  nothing  of  him." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  had 
never  heard  of  Beatrice  and  her 
Benedick,  but  she  had  a  notion 
of  the  principle. 

"I  hate  him,"  cried  Katje 
with  singular  violence. 

"I  think  not,"  replied  the 
old  lady.  "  Sometimes  the 
thing  we  want  is  at  our  elbows, 
and  we  cannot  grasp  it  because 
we  reach  too  far.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  how  Stoffel  Struben 
nearly  went  mad  for  love  of  his 
wife?" 


"  No,"  said  Katje,  unwillingly 
interested. 

"He  was  something  of  a  fool 
to  begin  with,"  commenced  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar.  "He  chose 
his  wife  for  a  certain  quality  of 
gentleness  she  had,  and  though 
I  will  not  deny  she  made  him  a 
good  wife  and  a  patient,  still 
gentleness  will  not  boil  a  pot. 
He  was  a  fine  fellow  to  look 
at ;  big  and  upstanding,  with 
plenty  of  blood  in  him,  and  a 
grand  mat  of  black  hair  on  top. 
He  moved  like  a  buck ;  so  ready 
on  his  feet  and  so  lively  in  all 
his  movements.  He  might  have 
carried  you  off,  Katje,  and  done 
you  no  good  in  the  end. 

"He  was  happy  with  his 
pretty  wife  for  a  while,  and 
might  have  been  happy  all  his 
life  and  died  blessedly  had  he 
but  been  able  to  keep  from 
conjuring  up  faces  in  his  mind 
and  falling  in  love  with  them. 
Greta,  his  wife,  had  hair  like 
golden  wheat,  so  smooth  and 
rippled  with  light ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  stroked  his  fill  of 
it  than  he  conceived  nut-brown 
to  be  the  most  lovely  colour  of 
woman's  hair.  Her  eyes  were 
blue,  and  for  half  a  year  he 
loved  them ;  then  hazel  seemed 
to  him  a  better  sort.  I  said  he 
was  a  fool,  didn't  I  ? 

"  So  his  marriage  to  Greta 
became  a  chain  instead  of  a 
union,  while  the  poor  lass 
fretted  her  heart  out  over  his 
dark  looks  and  short  answers. 
He  was  shallow,  Katje,  shallow; 
he  had  the  mere  capacity  for 
love,  but  it  was  a  short  way  to 
the  bottom  of  it.  You  will  see 
by-and-by  that  the  men  who 
deserve  least  always  want 
most.  Stoffel  had  no  right  to 
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a  woman  at  all ;  when  he  had 
one,  and  she  a  good  girl,  he  let 
his  eyes  rove  for  others. 

"  So  he  went  about  his  farm 
with  his  mind  straying  and  his 
heart  abroad.  If  you  spoke  to 
him,  he  paused  awhile,  and  then 
looked  at  you  with  a  start  as 
though  freshly  waked.  He  saw 
nothing  as  he  went,  neither  his 
wife  with  the  questions  in  her 
eyes  that  she  shamed  to  say 
with  her  lips,  nor  the  child 
that  crowed  at  him  from  her 
arms.  He  was  deaf  and  blind 
to  the  healthy  world,  to  all  save 
the  silly  dreams  his  poisoned 
soul  fed  on. 

"Well,  wicked  or  not,  it  is  at 
least  unsafe  not  to  look  where 
one  is  going.  This  was  a  thing 
Stoffel  never  did :  since  he 
overlooked  his  wife,  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  he  would  see  a 
strand  of  fencing-wire  on  the 
ground.  So  he  rode  on  to  it, 
and  down  came  his  horse. 
Down  came  Stoffel  too,  and 
there  was  a  stone  handy  on  the 
place  where  his  head  lit  to  let 
some  of  the  moonshine  out  of 
him.  He  saw  a  heavenful  of 
stars  for  a  moment,  and  then 
saw  nothing  for  a  long  time. 
Save — one  strange  thing  ! 

"When  life  came  back  to 
him  he  was  in  his  bed  very 
sore  and  empty,  and  very 
mightily  surprised  to  see  him- 
self alive,  after  all.  He  was 
exceedingly  weak  and  some- 
what misty  as  to  how  it  all 
had  happened.  But  one  thing 
he  seemed  to  remember — more 
than  seemed,  so  strong,  so 
plain,  so  deep  was  his  memory 
of  it.  He  thought  he  recalled 
pain  and  blindness,  and  a 
sudden  light,  in  which  he  saw 


a  face  close  to  his,  a  girl's 
face,  pitiful,  tender,  loving,  and 
charged  with  more  than  all 
the  sweetness  of  beauty  that 
his  sick  heart  could  long  for. 
The  thing  was  like  one  of  those 
dreams  from  which  one  wakes 
sad  and  thoughtful,  as  when 
one  has  overstepped  the  bound- 
ary mark  of  life  and  cast  an 
eye  on  heaven. 

"It  was  no  face  that  he 
knew,  and  he  turned  on  his 
pillow  to  think  of  it.  He 
could  not  believe  it  was  a 
dream.  'It  was  a  soul,'  he 
said  to  himself.  'I  knew,  I 
was  sure,  that  somewhere  there 
was  such  a  face,  but  it  only 
came  to  my  eyes  when  I  was 

t/  «/ 

on  the  borderland  of  death.  If 
ever  God  gave  a  thing  to  a 
mortal  man,  he  should  have 
given  me  that  woman.' 

"  So  with  such  blasphemous 
thoughts  he  idled  through  the 
days  of  his  sickness,  very  quiet, 
very  weak,  and  kind  to  his 
wife  beyond  the  ordinary.  Of 
course  she,  poor  woman,  knew 
nothing  of  the  silly  tale,  and 
when  her  husband  gave  her 
those  little  caresses  one  would 
not  withhold  from  an  affection- 
ate dog,  she  blessed  God  that 
he  was  come  to  himself  again. 
You  see,  Katje  dear,  that  as 
a  man  demands  more  than  he 
can  claim  with  right,  a  woman 
must  often  make  shift  with 
less.  It  is  well  to  learn  this 
early. 

"  Stoffel  grew  well  in  time, 
and  got  about  again.  But 
the  stone  had  made  less  of  a 
dent  in  his  skull  than  the 
face  in  his  heart,  and  he  was 
changed  altogether.  He  served 
a  false  god,  but  served  it  faith- 
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fully.  He  was  very  gentle  and 
patient  with  every  one,  almost 
like  a  saint,  and  he  took  in- 
finite pains  with  the  work  of 
his  farm.  He  would  hurt  no 
living  thing — not  even  so  much 
as  lash  a  team  of  lazy  oxen. 
You  would  have  thought  Kaffirs 
would  have  done  as  they  pleased 
with  him,  but  they  obeyed  his 
least  word,  and  hung  on  his 
eyes  for  orders  as  though  they 
worshipped  him.  Kaffirs  and 
dogs  will  sometimes  see  farther 
than  a  Christian. 

"  Meanwhile  Greta  came  to 
die.  It  was  a  chill,  perhaps, 
with  a  trifle  of  fever  on  top  of 
that,  and  it  carried  her  off  like 
a  candle-flame  when  it  is  blown 
out.  She  died  well — very  well 
indeed.  None  of  your  whimp- 
ering and  moaning  and  slink- 
ing out  of  the  back-door  of  life 
when  nobody  is  looking;  nor 
that  unconscious  death  that 
shuts  out  a  chance  of  a  few 
last  words.  No ;  Greta  saw 
with  her  eyes  and  spoke  with 
her  mouth  to  the  last,  then 
folded  her  hands  and  died  as 
handsomely  as  one  would  wish 
to  see.  She  prayed  a  trifle, 
as  she  should  ;  forgave  her 
brother's  wife  for  speaking  ill 
of  her,  and  hoped  her  tongue 
would  not  lure  her  to  de- 
struction. I  have  heard  her 
brother's  wife  never  forgave 
her  for  it. 

"On  the  last  day  she  sent 
everybody  out  of  the  room 
save  only  Stoffel,  and  him  she 
held  by  the  hand  as  he  sat 
beside  the  bed.  She  knew  she 
was  drawing  to  her  end  (the 
dying  always  know  it)  and 
feared  nothing.  But  there  was 
a  matter  she  wanted  to  know. 


"  '  Stoffel,'  she  said  when 
they  were  alone,  '  won't  you  tell 
me  now  who  that  woman  is  ?  ' 

"  '  What  woman  ? '  said  Stof- 
fel amazed,  for  of  his  dream  in 
his  sickness  he  had  spoken  to 
no  living  soul. 

"She  stroked  his  hand  and 
shook  her  head  at  him.  '  Ah, 
Stoffel,'  she  said,  '  it  is  long 
since  I  first  made  place  for  that 
woman,  and  if  I  grudged  her 
you,  I  never  grudged  you  her. 
I  was  content  with  what  you 
gave  me,  Stoffel ;  I  thought 
you  right,  whatever  you  did, 
and  I  go  to  God  still  thinking 
so.  All  our  life,  Stoffel,  she 
prevailed  against  me,  and  I 
submitted ;  but  now,  at  this 
last  moment,  I  want  to  have 
the  better  of  it.  Tell  me,  who 
was  it  ? ' 

"  And  Stoffel,  looking  on  the 
floor,  answered,  '  I  swear  to  you 
there  was  no  woman.' 

"  She  replied,  '  And  ere  the 
cock  crows  thou  shalt  deny  me 
thrice.'  She  turned  her  head 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  piti- 
ful drawn  smile  that  would 
have  dragged  tears  from  a 
demon.  '  Was  she  dark,  Stof- 
fel ?  I  am  fair,  you  know ;  but 
my  hair — look  at  it,  Stoffel, — 
my  hair  is  golden.  Did  you 
never  notice  it  before?  She 
was  tall,  I  suppose?  Well,  I 
am  something  short,  but,  Stof- 
fel, I  am  slender,  too.  Will 
you  not  so  much  as  tell  me  her 
name,  Stoffel?  It  is  not  as  if 
I  blamed  you.' 

"  A  truth,  hardly  won,  is 
always  set  on  a  pile  of  lies. 
'  How  do  you  know  there  was 
a  woman  ?  '  asked  Stoffel. 

"'How  !' she  repeated.  'How 
I  know  !  Stoffel,  you  never 
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had  a  thought  I  did  not  know  ; 
ne"ver  a  hope  but  I  hoped  it  for 
you,  nor  a  fear  but  I  thought 
how  to  safeguard  you.  I  never 
lived  but  in  you,  Stoffel. 

"'Let  us  speak  nothing  but 
the  truth  now,'  she  went  on. 
'  You  and  I  have  always  been 
beyond  the  need  for  lies  to  one 
another,  and  as  I  wait  here  for 
you  to  tell  me,  I  have  one  hand 
in  yours  and  the  other  in 
Christ's.  Let  me  not  think 
hardly  of  her  as  I  go.' 

" '  You  would  not  curse 
her  ?  '  he  said  quickly. 

" '  Not  even  that,'  she 
answered,  smiling  a  little. 
'And  if  you  will  not  tell  me, 
I  will  die  even  content  with 
that,  since  it  is  your  wish.' 

"'Listen,'  said  Stoffel  then. 
And  forthwith,  looking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  shame 
and  sorrow,  he  told  the  tale. 
He  told  how  he  saw  a  face, 
which  laid  hold  on  his  life  ever 
after,  how  it  governed  and  com- 
pelled him  with  the  mere 
memory,  and  hung  in  his  mind 
like  a  deed  done.  And  he  also 
told  how  he  hoped  after  death 
to  see  that  face  with  the  eyes 
of  his  soul,  and  dwell  with  it  in 
heaven. 

"When  he  had  finished  he 
cast  a  glance  at  his  wife.  She 
was  lying  on  her  back,  holding 
his  hand  still,  and  smiling  up 
to  the  ceiling  with  a  pleasant 
face  of  contentment. 

" '  Can  you  forgive  me  ?  '  he 
cried,  and  would  have  gone  on 
to  protest  and  explain,  but  she 
pressed  his  hand  and  he  was 
silent. 

"  '  Forgive  you  ! '  she  said  at 
last.  '  Forgive  you  !  No  ;  but 
I  will  bless  you  for  all  of  it. 
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So  it  seems  I  have  won  after 
all,  but  now  I  wish  I  had  let 
be.  It  was  no  spirit  you  saw, 
Stoffel.  There  was  a  woman 
there,  and  while  you  lay  white 
and  lifeless  she  held  you  in  her 
arms,  and  bent  over  you.  And 
just  for  one  moment  you  opened 
your  eyes  and  saw  her,  while 
her  face  was  close  to  yours. 
Then  you  died  again,  and  re- 
mained so  for  a  day  and  a 
night.  Was  there  love  in  her 
eyes,  Stoffel? ' 

"  '  Love  ! '  cried  Stoffel,  and 
fell  silent. 

"  In  a  minute  he  spoke  again. 
'I  am  helpless,'  he  said,  'and 
you  are  strong.  But,  curse 
and  hate  me  as  you  will,  you 
must  tell  me  who  this  woman 
was.' 

"'A  little  time  since  it  was 
I  that  asked,'  she  said,  'and 
you  would  not  tell  me.' 

"  '  I  beseech  you,'  he  said. 

"  'You  shall  never  ask  twice,' 
she  answered  gently.  'I  will 
tell  you,  but  not  this  mo- 
ment.' 

"  So  for  a  while  they  sat  to- 
gether, and  the  sun  began  to 
go  down,  and  blazed  on  the 
window  -  panes  and  on  the 
golden  hair  of  the  dying 
woman.  She  lay  as  if  in  a 
mist  of  glory,  and  smiled  at 
Stoffel.  He,  looking  at  her, 
could  not  lack  of  being  startled 
by  the  beauty  that  had  come 
over  her  face,  and  the  joy  that 
weighed  her  eyelids. 

"She  stirred  a  little,  and 
sighed.  Stoffel  cast  an  arm 
round  her  to  hold  her  up,  and 
his  heart  bounded  woefully 
when  he  felt  how  light  she 
was.  Her  head  came  to  his 
shoulder,  as  to  a  place  where 
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it  belonged,  and  their  lips 
met. 

"  '  Shall  I  tell  you  now  ?  '  she 
said  in  a  whisper. 

"Stoffel  did  not  answer,  so 
she  asked  again.  '  Will  you 
know,  Stoffel?' 

"'No,'  he  answered.  'I'm 
cured.' 

" '  I  will  tell  you  then,'  she 
cried. 

"  '  No,'  he  repeated.  '  Let  it 
be.' 

"  So  together  they  sat  for  a 
further  while,  and  the  time 
grew  on  for  going.  She  was 
to  die  with  the  sun ;  she  had 
said  it.  And  as  they  sat  both 
could  see  through  the  window 
the  sun  floating  lower,  with  an 
edge  in  its  grave  already,  and 
the  rim  of  the  earth  black 
against  it.  The  noises  of  the 
veld  and  the  farm  came  in 
to  them,  and  they  drew  closer 
together. 

"  Neither  wept ;  they  were 
too  newly  met  for  that.  But 


Stoffel  felt  a  dull  pain  of  sor- 
row overmastering  him,  and 
soon  he  groaned  aloud. 

'"My  wife,  my  wife,'  he 
cried. 

"  She  rested  wholly  on  his 
arm,  and  shivered  a  little. 

"  '  Stoffel,'  she  said  in  a  voice 
that  henceforth  was  to  whisper 
for  ever,  '  Stoffel,  you  love  me  ?  ' 

"'As  God  sees  me,'  he 
answered. 

"'Listen,'  she  said,  and 
fought  with  the  tide  that 
was  fast  drowning  her  words. 
'  That  face  —  you  —  saw  .  .  . 
was  .  .  .  mine ! ' 

"  She  smiled  as  his  arm 
tightened  on  her,  and  died 
so  smiling." 

There  was  silence  in  the 
shadowy  room  as  the  tale 
finished,  until  it  was  broken 
by  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar. 

"  You  see  ?  "  she  said. 

"Yes,"  replied  Katje,  very 
quietly. 


THE    AVENGEK   OF   BLOOD. 


The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  entered 
in  haste,  closed  the  door,  and 
sat  down  panting. 

"If  my  last  husband  were 
alive,"  she  said  —  "if  any  of 
them  were  alive,  that  creature 
would  be  shot  for  looking  at  an 
honest  woman  with  such  eyes," 
and  she  cast  an  anxious  glance 
over  her  shoulder. 

"What  is  it?"  demanded 
Katje. 

"That  old  Hottentot  hag," 
responded  the  old  lady.  "  She 
looks  like  a  witch,  and  I  am 
sure  she  is  a  witch.  I  would 
make  the  Kaffirs  throw  her  on 


to  the  veld,  but  you  can't  be  too 
careful  with  witches.  Why,  as 
I  came  in  just  now,  she  was 
squatting  by  the  door  like  a 
big  toad,  and  her  eyes  made  me 
go  cold  all  through." 

Katje  made  a  remark. 

"  What !  You  say  non- 
sense ! "  The  old  lady  pricked 
herself  into  an  ominous  majesty. 
"  Nonsense,  indeed !  Katje, 
beware  of  pride.  Beware  of 
puffing  yourself  up.  Aren't 
there  witches  in  the  Bible,  and 
weren't  they  horrible  and 
wicked?  Didn't  King  David 
see  the  dead  corpses  come  up 
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out  of  the  ground  when  the 
witch  crooked  her  finger,  like 
dogs  running  to  heel?  Well, 
then! 

"  Oh,  I  know,"  continued 
the  old  lady,  as  Katje  tossed 
a  mutinous  head.  "  They've 
taught  you  a  lot  in  that  school, 
but  they  didn't  teach  you  belief. 
Nor  manners.  You're  going 
to  say  there  are  no  witches 
nowadays." 

"I'm  not,"  said  Katje. 
"Yes,  you  are,"  pursued  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar.  "  I  know 
you.  But  you're  wrong.  You 
don't  know  anything.  Young 
girls  in  these  days  are  like 
young  pigs,  all  squeak  and 
fight,  but  no  bacon.  Didn't 
the  brother  of  my  half-brother's 
wife  die  of  a  witch's  devilry  ?  " 
"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  re- 
turned hapless  Katje. 

"Well,  he  did.  I'll  tell  you." 
The  old  lady  settled  herself 
comfortably  and  lapsed  into 
history. 

"His  name  was  Fanie,  and 
he  was  a  Van  der  Merwe  on  his 
father's  side,  but  his  mother 
was  only  a  Prinsloo,  though 
her  mother  was  a  Coetzee,  for 
the  matter  of  that.  He  wasn't 
what  I  should  call  good — at 
least,  not  always ;  but  he  was 
very  big  and  strong,  and  made 
a  lot  of  noise,  and  folk  liked 
him.  The  women  used  to  make 
black  white  to  prove  that  the 
things  he  did  and  said  were 
proper  things,  although  they'd 
have  screamed  all  night  if 
their  own  men-folk  had  done 
the  same.  They  say,  you 
know,"  said  the  Vrouw  Gro- 
belaar, quoting  a  very  old  and 
seldom  -  heard  Dutch  proverb, 
"  that  when  women  pray  they 


think     God     is     a     handsome 
man." 

"What  I  didn't  like  about 
him  was  his  way  with  the 
Kaffirs.  A  Kaffir  is  more  use- 
ful than  a  dog  after  all,  and 
one  shouldn't  be  always  beating 
and  kicking  even  a  dog.  And 
Fanie  could  never  pass  a  Kaffir 
without  kicking  him  or  flicking 
his  whip  at  him.  I  have  seen  all 
the  Kaffirs  run  to  their  kraals 
when  they  saw  him  riding  up 
the  road. 

"There  was  one  old  Kaffir 
we  had, — very  old  and  weak, 
and  no  use  at  all.  He  used  to 
sit  by  the  gate  all  day,  and 
mumble  to  himself,  and  seem 
to  look  at  things  that  weren't 
there.  His  head  was  quite 
white  with  age,  which  is  not 
a  common  thing  with  Kaffirs, 
as  you  know  ;  and  he  was  so 
foolish  and  helpless  that  his 
people  used  to  feed  him  with 
a  spiked  stick,  like  a  mother- 
less chicken.  And  in  case  the 
fowls  should  go  and  sit  on  his 
back  while  he  crouched  in  the 
sun,  as  I  have  seen  them  do, 
there  was  a  little  Kaffir  pic- 
aninny,  as  black  as  a  crow, 
that  was  sent  to  play  about 
near  him  every  day.  Dear 
Lord !  I  have  seen  those  two 
sitting  there,  looking  at  each 
other  for  an  hour  on  end, 
without  a  word,  as  though 
both  had  been  children  or  both 
old  men.  Nobody  minded 
them :  we  used  to  throw  sugar 
to  the  picaninny,  and  watch 
him  fighting  with  the  fowls 
for  it,  rolling  about  on  his 
little  black  belly  like  a  new- 
hatched  duckling  himself. 

"Well,    Fanie,   ...   it    was 
horrible.   ...   I   don't   like  to 
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think  of  it  to  this  day.  He 
came  over  one  day  in  a  great 
hurry  to  tell  us  that  August 
de  Villiers,  the  father  of  the 
Predikant  at  Dopfontein,  was 
choked  with  a  peach  -  stone. 
He  was  riding  very  fast,  and 
as  he  came  near  the  house  he 
rode  off  the  road  and  jumped 
his  horse  at  the  wall.  And 
as  he  came  over,  up  rose  the 
little  picaninny  right  under  his 
horse's  hoofs.  'Twas  a  quick 
way  to  die,  and  without  much 
pain,  no  doubt;  but  a  most 
awful  thing  to  see.  The  horse 
stumbled  on  to  him,  and  I  can 
remember  now  how  his  knee, 
the  near  knee,  crushed  the 
little  Kaffir's  chest  in.  The 
little  black  legs  and  arms 
fought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  the  horse  struggled  up, 
and  he  was  dead. 

"Fanie  seemed  sorry.  He 
couldn't  help  killing  the  pic- 
aninny, of  course,  and  perhaps 
we  had  grown  rather  foolish 
about  him,  having  watched  him 
and  laughed  at  him  so  long. 
So  Fanie  got  off  his  horse 
and  came  in  to  tell  us  the 
news. 

"  When  we  went  out  the 
horse  was  standing  at  the  door 
where  Fanie  had  left  it.  But 
the  old  Kaffir  was  kneeling  by 
the  steps  fingering  its  hoofs, 
which  were  all  bloody,  and  as 
Fanie  came  forward  he  put 
out  his  hands  and  left  a  little 
spot  of  blood  on  Fame's  shoes. 

"  Fanie  stood  for  a  moment, 
and  his  face  went  white  as 
paper  over  his  black  beard. 
He  knew,  you  see.  But  in  a 
flash  he  went  red  as  fire,  and 
lashed  the  old  man  across  the 
face  with  his  whip.  The  old 


man  did  not  move  at  all ; 
but  my  brothers  held  Fanie 
and  called  to  the  Kaffirs  to 
come  and  fetch  the  old  man 
away.  Oh,  but  I  promise  you 
Fanie  was  angry,  as  men  will 
be  when  they  are  obliged  to  be 
good  by  force. 

"Well,  that  was  all  that 
happened  that  day.  Fanie 
went  away,  and  we  all  saw 
that  he  galloped  the  horse  as 
fast  as  it  could  go.  But  down 
by  the  kraals  the  Kaffirs  who 
were  carrying  the  old  man 
stopped  and  watched  him  as 
he  went. 

"  Well,  in  a  few  days  most 
of  us  forgot  the  ugly  business, 
though  the  little  picaninny 
used  to  walk  through  my 
dreams  for  a  time.  Still, 
blood -kin  are  blood -kin,  and 
Kaffirs  are  Kaffirs,  and  one 
day  Fanie  came  over  to  see 
us  again  and  we  gave  him 
coffee.  He  told  us  a  story 
about  a  rooinek  that  bought  a 
sheep,  and  the  man  gave  him 
a  dog  in  a  sack,  and  he  paid 
for  it  and  went  away,  and  we 
all  laughed  at  it.  He  was  very 
funny  that  day,  and  said  that 
when  he  married  he  would 
choose  an  old  woman  who 
would  die  quickly  and  leave 
him  all  her  farms.  So  it  was 
late  and  dark  before  he  up- 
saddled  to  go  away. 

"  Well,  he  was  gone  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  when  we  heard 
hoofs,  galloping,  galloping, 
hard  and  furious,  coming  up 
the  road.  And  as  we  opened 
the  door  a  horse  came  over  the 
wall  and  Fanie  tumbled  off  it 
and  came  rushing  in. 

"We  all  screamed.  He  was 
white  like  ashes,  and  wet  with 
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sweat,  and  trembling  so  that 
he  could  not  stand. 

"'Fanie,'  cried  my  sister, 
'  what  is  it  ? '  and  he  groaned 
and  put  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"By -and -by  he  spoke,  and 
kept  glancing  about  him  and 
turning  to  look  behind  him,  and 
would  not  let  one  of  us  move 
away. 

"  '  There  was  something  be- 
hind me,'  he  said. 

"  '  Something  ?  '  we  all  asked. 

"  '  Yes,'  he  said.  '  Something 
.  .  .  dead !  It  followed  me  up 
here,  and  I  could  not  get  away 
from  it,  spur  as  hard  as  I 
would.  I  think  it  is  a  death- 
call.' 

"  Then  we  were  all  fright- 
ened, but  we  could  not  help 
wanting  to  hear  more. 

"  '  No,'  said  Fanie,  'I  did  not 
see  it,  nor  hear  it  even,  but  I 
knew  it  was  there.' 

'"It  was  a  sign,'  said  my 
mother,  a  very  wise  old  woman. 
'Let  us  all  thank  God.' 

"  So  we  thanked  God  on  our 
knees,  but  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  what  for. 

"Then  Fanie  told  us  all  he 
knew,  and  that  was  just 
nothing.  As  he  came  to  the 
kloof  he  was  afraid  of  some- 
thing in  front  of  him.  He  said 
he  felt  like  a  man  in  grave- 
clothes.  So  he  turned,  and 
then  the,  .  .  .  whatever  it  was, 
.  .  .  seemed  to  come  after  him  ; 
so  he  galloped  and  galloped  as 
hard  as  the  horse  could  lay 
hoof  to  the  earth,  and  prayed 
till  his  heart  nearly  burst. 
And  then,  not  knowing  where 
he  was  going,  he  jumped  the 
wall  and  came  among  us.  We 
were  all  silent  when  he  had 
told  us. 


"Then  Oom  Jan  spoke. 
He  was  very  old,  and  seldom 
said  anything. 

"  '  You  have  done  murder  ! ' 
he  said. 

"If  I  talk  till  my  mouth  is 
stopped  with  dust  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  tell  how  cold  I  felt 
about  the  heart  when  I  heard 
that.  For  the  little  picaninny 
came  plain  before  my  eyes,  and 
oh  !  I  was  all  full  of  pity  for 
Fanie.  I  liked  him  well  enough 
in  those  days. 

"He  stopped  with  us  that 
night.  He  would  not  go  away 
nor  be  alone,  so  he  slept  with 
my  brothers,  and  held  their 
hands  and  prayed  half  the 
night.  In  the  morning  they 
took  him  home  on  one  of  our 
horses,  for  his  own  was  fit  to 
die  from  the  night's  work. 

"That  was  the  last  I  ever 
saw  of  Fanie.  It  was  as 
though  he  went  from  us  to 
God.  He  kissed  me  on  both 
cheeks  when  he  went  away  ;  he 
kissed  us  all,  but  me  first  of  all, 
and  held  both  my  hands.  I 
think  he  must  have  liked  me 
too, — don't  you  think  so, 
Katje  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Katje  softly. 

"He  went  down  the  road 
between  my  brothers  with  his 
head  bent  like  an  old  man's, 
and  I  watched  him  out  of 
sight,  and  I  was  very,  very 
sorry  for  him.  I  don't  think 
I  cried,  but  I  may  have.  He 
was  a  fine  tall  man. 

"  One  night  my  brothers 
came  in  just  as  I  was  going 
to  bed,  and  one  stood  in  the 
door  while  the  other  whispered 
to  my  mother.  She  looked  up 
and  saw  me  standing  there. 

"  '  Go  to  bed,'  she  said. 
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"  '  What  is  it  ? '  I  asked. 

'"Go  to  bed,'  said  my 
brother. 

"'No,'  I  said.  'Tell  me,  is 
it  Fanie?' 

"My  brother  looked  at  me 
and  threw  up  his  hand  like 
a  man  who  can  do  no  more. 
'  Yes,'  he  said. 

"Then  I  knew,  as  though  he 
had  shouted  it  out,  that  Fanie 
was  dead.  I  cannot  say  how, 
but  I  knew  it. 

"  '  He  is  dead,'  I  said.  '  Bring 
him  in  here.' 

"So  they  went  out  and  car- 
ried Fanie  in  with  his  clothes 
all  draggled  and  his  beard  full 
of  mud.  They  laid  him  on  the 
table,  and  I  saw  his  face.  .  .  . 
Dear  God !  .  .  .  There  was 
terror  on  that  face,  carven  and 
set  in  dead  Hesh,  that  set  my 
blood  screaming  in  my  body. 
Sometimes  even  now  I  wake 
in  the  night  all  shrinking  with 
fear  of  the  very  memory  of  it. 

"  But  there  is  one  thing 
more.  We  went  about  to  put 


everything  in  order  and  lay 
the  poor  corpse  in  decency,  and 
when  we  started  to  pull  off 
his  veldschoen,  as  I  hope  to 
die  in  my  bed,  there  was  a 
little  drop  of  blood  still  wet 
011  the  toe. 

"I  think  God's  right  hand 
was  on  my  head  that  night 
that  I  did  not  go  mad. 

"I  heard  the  tale  next 
morning.  My  brothers,  com- 
ing home,  found  him,  ...  it, 
...  in  a  spruit,  already  quite 
dead.  There  was  110  horse  by, 
but  his  spoor  led  back  a  mile 
to  where  the  horse  lay  dead 
and  stiff.  When  it  fell  he 
must  have  run  on,  .  .  .  scream- 
ing, perhaps,  .  .  .  till  he  fell  in 
the  spruit.  I  would  like  to 
think  peace  came  to  him  at 
the  last ;  but  there  was  no 
peace  in  the  dead  face." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar 
dropped  her  face  on  to  her 
hands,  and  Katje  came  and 
passed  an  arm  of  sympathy 
and  protection  around  her. 
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THE    JAPANESE    IN    FORMOSA. 


BY    CAPTAIN  SIR  JOHN   KEANE,    BART.,   R.A. 


ALTHOUGH  Formosa  is  easily 
accessible,  and  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  Japanese  for 
more  than  seven  years,  it  lies 
somewhat  off  the  beaten  track 
of  tourists,  and  attracts  little 
attention  from  the  outside 
world.  It  is,  however,  the 
scene  of  that  Power's  first 
efforts  at  colonisation ;  and 
possibly  a  short  account  of 
what  I  saw  and  heard,  during 
a  short  tour  in  the  island  last 
year,  of  the  work  that  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Japanese 
may  be  of  interest  at  the 
present  time. 

The  island  is  about  235  miles 
long  and  75  miles  wide  at  its 
broadest  part.  A  high  axial 
range  runs  from  north  to  south 
through  the  eastern  half  of  the 
island,  rising  to  a  height  of 
12,850  feet  at  a  peak  called 
Mount  Morrison  about  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  vis- 
ible in  clear  weather  from  the 
China  coast,  some  100  miles  to 
the  west.  To  the  east  the  hills 
fall  off  abruptly  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  terminating  in  cliffs  as 
high  as  5000  feet.  To  the  west 
a  broad  expanse  of  fertile  plain 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  to  the  waters  of  the 
Formosa  channel. 

The  mountain  districts  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  savages 
whose  origin  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  Some 
have  a  distinct  resemblance  to 
the  Malay  type,  while  others 
look  as  if  they  were  of  north- 


ern origin,  and  had  migrated, 
at  early  times,  from  Japan  or 
the  Loochoo  Islands.  Phil- 
ology, moreover,  gives  no  clue 
as  to  their  origin,  for  few  words 
can  be  found  in  their  various 
dialects  connected,  in  any  way, 
with  the  languages  spoken 
in  the  Loochoo  Islands  or  the 
Malay  Peninsula.  They  are 
grouped  into  tribes,  which  in 
early  times  were  generally  at 
war  with  one  another ;  and  the 
wide  differences  in  the  lan- 
guages spoken  to  this  day 
show  that  intertribal  inter- 
course must  at  all  times  have 
been  infrequent.  These  sav- 
ages of  the  hills  are  very 
antagonistic  to  the  advances 
of  civilisation.  Like  the  Dyaks 
of  Borneo,  many  of  them  are 
determined  head-hunters ;  and 
this  unpleasant  practice,  pos- 
sessing as  it  does  a  partly 
religious  significance,  serves 
to  foster  that  warlike  spirit 
against  which  the  rulers  of  the 
plains  have  hitherto  so  un- 
successfully contended.  Their 
dress  varies  with  the  season. 
In  hot  weather  it  is  scant, 
while  in  winter  they  wear 
cloth  of  their  own  weaving, 
made  of  two  kinds  of  material, 
prepared  from  rhea  and  banana 
fibre,  and  ornamented  with 
a  red  pattern,  the  red  threads 
being  picked  out  from  the  last- 
ings  of  foreign  blankets.  As  a 
race  they  are  very  moral  and 
upright,  and  can  always  be 
relied  upon  to  fulfil  any  pledges 
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they  have  given.  Their  hos- 
tility is  chiefly  directed  against 
their  would-be  rulers ;  and  they 
have  been  known  to  welcome 
with  hospitality  the  visits  of 
foreigners  to  their  villages,  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  best 
sport  that  could  be  obtained. 
But  with  the  prospector  they 
will  hold  no  intercourse,  regard- 
ing him  as  the  precursor  of 
evils  which  would  in  the  end 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
common  coolies  under  a  foreign 
yoke.  It  certainly  speaks  well 
for  their  virility  that  to-day, 
after  more  than  three  hundred 
years  of  foreign  occupation, 
they  still  control  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  island,  and  are  in  a 
position  successfully  to  resist 
the  advances  of  a  people  so 
determined  and  well  organised 
as  the  Japanese. 

The  population  of  the  lower 
foothills  and  the  plains  com- 
prises Pephowans,  otherwise 
known  as  civilised  savages, 
Hakkas,  immigrants  from  the 
province  of  Kwang  Tung  in 
South  China,  and  Hoklos  from 
the  province  of  Fokien,  and 
Japanese.  The  civilised  sav- 
ages cannot  as  a  rule  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chinese, 
whose  national  dress  and 
coiffure  they  have  adopted, 
though  some  few  still  bear  the 
tattoo  lines  down  the  forehead, 
which  are  a  distinctive  feature 
of  the  savage  tribesmen.  The 
Hakkas  are  a  hardy  race,  and 
live  on  the  borders  of  the  sav- 
age territory.  They  supply 
most  of  the  workers  for  the 
camphor  industry,  and  are  the 
chief  victims  of  the  head- 
hunters.  The  Hoklos  comprise 
the  large  majority  of  the 


Chinese  population  in  the 
island.  They  have  a  distinct 
and  less  manly  type  of  coun- 
tenance than  the  Hakkas ;  the 
women  bind  their  feet,  while 
in  their  general  life  and  cus- 
toms, and  above  all  in  the  dirt 
and  squalor  of  their  surround- 
ings, they  differ  little  from  the 
Chinese  on  the  mainland. 

Formosa  has  been  occupied 
successively  by  Portuguese, 
Dutch,  Spaniards,  Chinese, 
French,  and  Japanese.  The 
Portuguese,  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  European  trade  in 
the  East,  founded  in  1590  a 
settlement  at  Keelung,  and  gave 
to  the  island  its  present  name 
of  "Ihla  Formosa"  (Beautiful 
Isle).  The  Dutch  landed  in 
1624,  and  remained  in  posses- 
sion until  driven  out  by  the 
Chinese  in  1655.  During  their 
occupation  the  island  flourished 
and  trade  increased.  They  suc- 
ceeded, as  no  Powers  have  ever 
done,  in  establishing  friendly 
relations  with  the  savages : 
they  built  many  forts,  one  of 
which  at  Tamsui  serves  to-day 
for  the  offices  of  the  British 
Consulate  at  that  port.  The 
prosperity  of  the  island  also 
attracted  the  Spaniards  who 
established  themselves  at  Kee- 
lung in  1627.  For  some  years 
they  were  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed,  but  in  1642,  after 
the  garrison  had  been  much 
reduced,  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Dutch.  The  Dutch  them- 
selves were  the  next  to  suffer 
from  a  reduction  of  their  fight- 
ing forces.  In  1661,  several  of 
their  ships  having  been  with- 
drawn for  the  purpose  of  an 
attack  on  Macao,  they  were 
defeated  by  the  Chinese  pirate 
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chief  Koxinga,  who,  calling 
upon  their  forces  at  Tamsui  to 
surrender,  said,  "This  island 
was  the  dominion  of  my  father, 
and  shall  descend  to  none  other 
but  myself.  Foreigners  must 
go."  Koxinga  then  proclaimed 
himself  king,  but  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother,  a  weak 
man,  who,  after  intriguing  with 
the  Dutch,  was  finally  dethroned 
by  the  Chinese  in  1683. 

For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  Formosa  now  remained  a 
portion  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
In  1884,  during  the  war  with 
France,  certain  of  the  northern 
ports  were  occupied  by  the 
French  troops,  to  be  handed 
back  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  June  1885.  The  island  did. 
not  thrive  under  Chinese  rule. 
Under  an  energetic  governor 
indications  of  prosperity  would 
appear  to  produce,  however, 
very  occasional  and  no  lasting 
effect.  In  their  dealings  with 
the  savages  the  Chinese  were 
singularly  unsuccessful,  and,  the 
more  valuable  of  the  camphor 
forests  being  under  savage 
control,  this  estrangement  of 
the  savage  population  led  to 
further  difficulties,  and  retarded 
the  development  of  that  most 
important  industry.  Between 
the  European  traders  and 
Chinese  there  was  continual 
friction.  The  mandarins  as 
usual  objected  to  any  pro- 
gressive policy  which  did  not 
largely  benefit  themselves.  They 
oppressed  the  people  with  arbi- 
trary exactions,  and,  when  the 
poverty  of  the  mass  drove 
many  to  rob  and  plunder,  they 
were  unable  to  protect  the  law- 
abiding. 

VOL.  CLXXVI. — NO.  MLXVI. 


Formosa  was  ceded  to  Japan 
by  China  in  1895  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Shimoni- 
seki ;  but  notwithstanding  its 
formal  cession  by  the  Chinese 
Government  under  treaty  agree- 
ment, the  occupation  of  the 
island  was  for  a  time  stoutly 
opposed.  The  officials  knew 
that,  under  Japanese  rule,  their 
livelihood  would  be  gone ;  but 
they  saw  in  further,  though 
probably  futile,  resistance  an 
opportunity  for  self -enrich- 
ment. Encouraged,  doubtless, 
by  those  in  authority  at 
Peking,  they  established  a 
fresh  Government,  under  the 
title  of  the  Formosa  Republic. 
On  the  23rd  of  May  1895  an 
official  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  widely  published, 
and  ex- Governor  Tang  ap- 
pointed himself  President.  The 
responsibility  for  this  revolu- 
tionary movement  was  thrown 
upon  the  people,  it  being  repre- 
sented that  everything  was 
being  done  with  their  know- 
ledge and  consent.  In  reality, 
however,  they  were  kept  in 
complete  ignorance  through- 
out, and  the  prime  movers  were 
a  select  band  of  prominent  and 
unscrupulous  officials.  The  first 
duty  of  the  new  republic  was 
to  strengthen  the  island's  de- 
fences and  consolidate  the 
forces  at  their  disposal.  A  Mr 
Waters,  whose  career  had  been 
somewhat  varied,  was  ap- 
pointed artillery  instructor  at 
a  salary  of  £30  a-month.  His 
qualifications  for  the  post  had 
been  gained  in  the  various 
occupations  of  miner,  barman, 
and  prize-fighter  ,  but  in  times 
of  real  necessity  natural  ability 
rises  superior  to  special  train- 
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ing  or  experience,  and  before 
long  this  Mr  Waters,  once  a 
champion  pugilist  in  some 
American  State,  was  appointed 
Minister  of  War  to  the  Republic 
of  Formosa.  For  a  short  time 
preparations  were  very  active, 
and  the  Government  were  con- 
fident of  success.  Raw  levies 
were  enlisted  and  drilled,  while 
— largely  with  the  assistance 
of  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung — 
considerable  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  obtained 
from  the  mainland  of  China. 
But  this  outward  show  was 
only  a  thin  veneer  to  cover  the 
dishonesty  of  everybody  occupy- 
ing official  positions.  The  story 
is  told  of  one  foreign  contractor 
who,  anxious  to  obtain  an  order 
to  supply  Maxim  guns,  was 
compelled  to  reduce  his  tender 
to  a  price  at  which  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  the  order  with  a  reasonable 
profit.  The  guns  were  there- 
fore supplied  deficient  in  cer- 
tain parts,  which  the  autho- 
rities were  informed  could  be 
easily  purchased  on  the  main- 
land, or  could  even  be  manu- 
factured locally.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  trace  the  short- 
lived fortunes  of  the  republic. 
Its  decline  was,  if  anything, 
more  rapid  than  its  ascendancy. 
The  officials  levied  taxes,  which 
they  misappropriated  with  the 
usual  Chinese  ingenuity,  but 
from  the  outset  they  were 
unable  to  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  trained  forces  of  Japan. 
The  port  of  Keelung,  an  im- 
portant strategic  point  in  the 
north  of  the  island,  was  cap- 
tured— somewhat  in  the  same 
manner  as  Wei  Hai  Wei  a  few 
months  earlier — by  a  turning 
movement  overland.  From 


there  the  advance  to  the  capital 
of  Taipeh  was  virtually  un- 
opposed, and,  once  this  city  was 
occupied,  the  work  of  subjuga- 
tion was  one  of  steady  pro- 
gress, checked  by  occasional 
outbreaks  of  plunder  and  brig- 
andage. 

As  so  frequently  happens 
with  a  newly  -  acquired  pos- 
session, the  task  of  civil  and 
political  reconstruction  is  more 
arduous  and  anxious  than  that 
entailed  in  the  prosecution  of  a 
successful  war.  This  case  was 
no  exception.  The  Japanese 
found  little  or  no  machinery  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  civil 
government.  The  treasury  was 
depleted,  the  records  were  in 
a  state  of  hopeless  confusion, 
titles  to  land  were  entirely  un- 
defined, and  there  was  no  sur- 
vey on  which  to  identify  exist- 
ing plots.  The  railways  were 
of  little  use.  Rolling  stock  and 
engines  were  in  a  most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  and  the  per- 
manent way,  which  at  the 
outset  had  been  very  badly 
laid,  was  in  a  state  of  absolute 
disrepair.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  sanitation,  and  the 
filth  and  squalor  of  the  towns 
were  appalling.  The  people, 
moreover,  had,  during  long 
years,  grown  accustomed  to 
this  casual  state  of  affairs,  and 
they  were  ill  -  suited  for  the 
system  and  order  that  their 
new  rulers  were  determined  to 
introduce.  At  first  sight  it 
might  seem  that  Japan's  task 
was  one  of  hopeless  difficulty. 
She  had  no  experience  in  colon- 
isation, and  the  state  of  her 
finances  did  not  warrant  any 
large  additional  and — at  any 
rate  for  the  time  being — un- 
productive outlay.  She  had 
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no  large  reserve  of  trained 
officials,  no  administrators  of 
proved  experience  ;  moreover, 
the  Chinese  were  ill-disposed, 
and  the  savages  were  un- 
friendly. But  she  possessed, 
on  the  other  hand,  all  the 
energy  and  zeal  of  a  country 
recently  wedded  to  European 
ideas,  and  determined  to  push 
them  with  all  the  fire  and 
enthusiasm  of  youth.  It  is 
more  than  eight  years  since 
Japan  embarked  upon  this  task, 
and,  now  that  success  is  prac- 
tically assured,  it  is  instructive 
to  examine  the  methods  that 
she  has  employed. 

Two  causes  have  contributed 
principally  to  her  success  :  one 
the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  other  the  tract- 
ability  of  her  new  subjects.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  few  Euro- 
peans, even  among  those  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  the  East,  are  at 
pains  to  ascertain  the  true 
character  of  the  native  races. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  led 
by  popular  phrases  and  catch- 
words somewhat  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  average  voter  is 
led  to  the  adoption  of  Free 
Trade  or  Protectionist  prin- 
ciples. Thus,  in  the  case  of 
the  Chinese,  it  happens  that 
because,  as  a  race,  they  are 
cruel  in  the  punishment  of  their 
criminals,  dislike  foreigners, 
and  object  to  the  importunate 
attentions  of  missionaries,  they 
are,  once  and  for  all,  classed  as 
barbarians,  without  sympathy 
or  feelings,  and  utterly  unde- 
serving of  consideration  or 
humane  treatment.  This  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  a  pity,  not  only 
because  it  is  impolitic  but  be- 
cause it  is  unjust.  As  a  set-off 
to  their  faults  they  possess 


many  good  qualities,  qualities 
to  which  Europeans  aspire,  but 
to  which  they  frequently  do 
not  attain.  The  spirit  of  self- 
discipline  is  strongly  inculcated 
among  all  classes ;  and  they 
uphold  a  high  standard  of 
filial  piety,  which  imposes  upon 
children  the  almost  imperative 
duty  to  support  their  indigent 
parents,  to  mourn  for  their 
deceased  relatives,  and  to 
reverence  their  departed  an- 
cestors. Following,  moreover, 
the  ethical  teachings  of  their 
great  masters,  stoical  content- 
ment has  become  an  ingrained 
characteristic  of  the  race. 
Whatever  their  lot  in  life,  they 
accept  it  with  happy  philosophy 
and  indifference ;  and  they  are 
not  tormented  by  those  feelings 
of  ambition,  vanity,  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit,  so  fertile  a  cause 
of  unhappiness  and  family 
trouble  to  the  people  of  Western 
races.  They  are  conservative 
in  their  ideas,  and,  though 
wonderfully  organised  as  a  com- 
munity, they  are  unaccustomed 
to  all  the  machinations  of  fac- 
tion and  political  agitation.  In 
contrast  to  the  Indian  and 
Malay,  they  are  energetic  and 
industrious,  willing  to  work, 
and  anxious  to  trade,  exceed- 
ingly skilful  as  artisans,  and 
most  successful  as  merchants. 
At  the  same  time,  they  are  not 
suited  for  representative  govern- 
ment. The  spirit  of  individu- 
ality, merged  as  it  is  in  the 
family,  is  weak,  and  corruption 
is  in  the  very  "  warp  and  woof  " 
of  the  national  character.  They 
despise  the  profession  of  arms, 
regarding  armies  not  as  an 
insurance  but  as  engines  of 
destruction ;  while  their  con- 
servatism and  aversion  to  re- 
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form  handicaps  them  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  rivals. 
But  they  are  a  people  both 
easy  and  satisfactory  to  govern, 
and,  under  an  enlightened  rule, 
they  make  most  excellent 
subjects.  The  Japanese  were 
therefore  fortunate  to  find 
people  with  these  characteristics 
comprising  the  bulk  of  their 
new  subjects.  They  were  also 
not  altogether  unfortunate  in 
succeeding  to  a  government 
whose  essential  features  had 
been  corruption  and  misrule ; 
for,  politically,  they  found  their 
new  subjects  thoroughly  un- 
spoiled, and,  once  the  new 
conditions  had  been  accepted 
as  inevitable,  in  a  proper  frame 
of  mind  to  appreciate  any  con- 
sideration that  they  might  be 
shown. 

So  divergent  are  the  opinions, 
among  even  the  best  informed, 
as  to  the  form  of  government 
best  suited  for  Eastern  races, 
that  it  is  interesting  and  in- 
structive briefly  to  examine  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Jap- 
anese, and  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess that  has  attended  them. 
In  general,  their  policy  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that,  how- 
ever astute  and  businesslike 
the  Chinese  may  be,  and  how- 
ever estimable  in  their  private 
virtues,  they  are,  in  their  civic 
capacity,  mere  children,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such. 
Their  government,  therefore, 
while  it  is  absolutely  firm  and 
consistent,  is  decidedly  paternal. 
They  are  at  times  overbearing 
and  arbitrary,  but  on  the  whole 
they  are  just.  In  acquiring  in- 
sanitary properties  they  give 
very  inadequate  compensation 
for  the  surrender  of  private 


rights.  Though  martial  law  is 
nominally  removed,  many  of  its 
most  irksome  provisions  are  still 
enforced.  Every  householder 
must  be  registered,  domiciliary 
visits  are  frequent,  and  the 
absence  of  any  inmates  must 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
But  the  success  of  any  govern- 
ment must  be  judged  not  so 
much  by  the  form  of  its  laws 
as  by  their  effect  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  Chinese  in  Formosa 
to-day  are  thoroughly  contented, 
and  have  no  desire  to  revert  to 
the  yoke  of  their  own  unprin- 
cipled officials. 

In  addition  to  an  industrious 
population,  Japan  has  acquired 
in  Formosa  a  possession  abound- 
ing in  natural  resources.  The 
principal  products  are  gold, 
coal,  sulphur,  tea,  sugar,  and 
camphor.  The  camphor  industry 
is  a  Government  monopoly,  the 
combined  produce  of  Japan  and 
Formosa  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  world's  supply.  It  is  a 
product  of  considerable  com- 
mercial value,  being  largely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of 
celluloid  articles  and  certain 
classes  of  smokeless  powder, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
collected  and  prepared  is  of 
unusual  interest.  From  the 
earliest  days  of  foreign  trading 
camphor  has  been  the  chief 
cause  of  trouble  between  the 
Chinese  and  the  savage  tribes. 
The  most  valuable  of  the 
camphor-forests  are  within  the 
savage  territory,  and  each  ad- 
vance of  the  border  line,  made 
with  a  view  of  breaking  fresh 
ground,  has  been  stoutly  con- 
tested. From  time  to  time  com- 
promises have  been  arranged 
and  concessions  negotiated,  but, 
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as  a  rule,  the  savages  have  ex- 
ercised sufficient  foresight  to  see 
that  any  encouragement  of  the 
industry  would  entail  the  ulti- 
mate loss  of  their  independence. 
Owing  to  the  extreme 
courtesy  of  the  Japanese 
officials,  I  was  permitted  to 
visit  certain  camphor  -  forests 
lying  in  the  disputed  territory 
beyond  the  regular  line  of 
police  posts,  and  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  the  expedition  may  be 
of  interest.  It  took  several 
hours'  hard  walking  from  the 
foot  of  the  hills  to  reach  even 
the  nearest  of  the  camphor- 
stills.  For  some  miles  our 
route  lay  along  the  bank  of 
the  Tamsui  river,  which,  flow- 
ing through  the  capital  town 
of  Taipeh,  enters  the  seas  at 
the  port  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  To  the  south  the 
hills  rose  tier  above  tier,  and 
in  the  distance  towered  the 
peaks  of  the  highest  ranges 
sharply  outlined  against  the 
clear  blue  sky.  On  both  sides 
the  valley  up  which  we  passed 
was  clothed  with  the  most 
luxuriant  vegetation  of  palms, 
bamboos,  tree-ferns,  plantains, 
and  oleanders,  vividly  reflected 
on  the  still  soft  face  of  the 
olive- green  waters  below.  In 
places  the  hills  rose  almost 
sheer  from  the  water's  edge, 
while  large  rocks,  overgrown 
with  moss  and  lichen,  overhung 
the  river-bank.  In  other  places 
the  valley  opened  out,  and, 
while  the  less  steep  hillsides 
were  cleared  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tea,  rice,  and  vegetables, 
other  agricultural  produce  was 
growing  on  the  flat  lands  by 
the  river -side.  The  special 
charm  of  the  scenery  was  the 


entire  absence  of  all  monotony. 
The  sombre  vegetation  on  the 
hillside  was  broken  by  patches 
of  light  -  green  bamboos,  re- 
calling the  colour  of  a  young 
larch  plantation,  by  the  down- 
ward course  of  some  small 
stream,  or  by  the  outcrop  of 
some  giant  rock  clothed  with 
the  soft  verdure  of  mosses  and 
small  creeping  plants.  Leaving 
the  main  river,  we  followed  the 
course  of  one  of  its  tributaries 
up  a  small  valley,  where,  un- 
fortunately, on  one  side  all  the 
vegetation  had  been  cleared  as 
a  protection  against  the  savage 
incursions.  In  the  course  of 
time  we  passed  a  rough  hut 
which  marked  the  farthest 
limits  of  Japanese  occupation, 
and  a  little  farther  on  we  came 
upon  a  more  substantial  build- 
ing, in  course  of  construction, 
indicating  a  farther  extension 
of  their  frontier  line.  From 
this  point  we  saw,  high  above 
us  on  the  hillside,  almost 
hidden  among  the  foliage,  a 
small  hut.  This  was  the  home 
of  the  camphor  -  workers.  By 
this  time  we  had  entered  the 
dangerous  zone,  and  we  took 
certain  precautions,  which, 
however  unnecessary  in  reality, 
served,  at  least,  to  allay  the 
anxiety  of  our  guides.  We 
loaded  our  rifles  and  proceeded 
in  single  file,  a  Chinese  guide 
leading  the  way,  along  a  narrow 
track  with  thick  undergrowth 
on  each  side  and  dense  foliage 
overhead.  While  the  savages 
would  hardly  have  attempted 
to  attack  a  large  party  of  our 
number,  against  a  solitary 
traveller  the  advantage  would 
have  been  largely  on  their  side. 
A  head-hunter  will  lie  for  days 
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in  wait  for  his  victim,  whom 
he  knows  must  sooner  or  later 
pass  a  certain  spot.  Hidden 
among  the  dense  foliage  and 
undergrowth,  he  shoots  his 
enemy  at  a  point-blank  range, 
and  then,  rejoicing,  brings  back 
the  head  to  his  tribesmen,  by 
whom  he  is  received  with  every 
mark  of  approbation  and  re- 
spect. The  danger  in  these 
districts  is  no  idle  one.  In  the 
neighbourhood  I  visited  forty 
heads  had  been  taken  within  the 
past  nine  months ;  and  I  was 
shown  a  spot,  not  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  house  where 
we  sought  shelter  for  one  night, 
where  two  heads  had  been 
secured  within  the  past  few 
weeks.  All  the  men,  many  of 
the  women,  even  some  of  the 
children,  are  armed,  and  never 
move  abroad  without  their 
weapons.  Their  armament  was 
a  quaint  collection.  Except 
among  the  officials  no  two 
guns  appear  to  be  alike,  and, 
to  judge  by  their  shaky  and 
dilapidated  appearance,  they 
could  be  little  more  than  a 
moral  protection  to  their 
owners.  There  is  much  to 
fascinate  in  the  lives  of  these 
hardy  Hakka  tribes.  Like  the 
Scottish  clans  of  days  gone  by, 
they  live  at  enmity  with  their 
neighbours,  each  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  other's  disadvantage. 
They  are  freed  from  many  of 
the  annoying  restrictions  of 
civilisation,  and  they  know 
nothing  of  modern  industri- 
alism, its  big  towns,  its  poverty, 
and  its  vice.  Their  occupations 
are  healthful  and  manly,  the 
spirit  of  adventure  wells  strong 
in  their  natures,  and  their  daily 
round  is  enlivened  by  the 


excitement  of  its  attendant 
dangers.  They  are  brave,  un- 
sophisticated, and  obliging,  and, 
as  most  pleasures  in  this  world 
are  to  be  measured  by  dangers 
braved  and  difficulties  over- 
come, so  their  gratification 
must  be  intense  when  they 
have  safely  brought  to  market 
a  valuable  consignment  of 
camphor,  or  saved  their  crops 
from  the  ravages  of  their  sav- 
age enemies. 

After  climbing  for  some  time 
the  steep  and  slippery  hillside 
in  the  direction  of  the  hut  we 
had  seen  from  the  valley  below, 
we  came  upon  a  large  camphor- 
tree  lying  felled  across  our 
path.  It  was  about  four  feet 
in  diameter,  and  had  been  sawn 
longitudinally  into  two  por- 
tions. Two  men  were  engaged 
paring  off,  with  a  kind  of 
gouge  -  shaped  adze,  chips 
measuring  some  six  inches  in 
length  and  about  the  thickness 
of  one's  little  finger.  The 
whole  air  was  pervaded  by  a 
strong  odour  of  camphor.  A 
little  farther  up  the  hill  we 
came  upon  the  stills  themselves, 
picturesquely  situated  by  the 
side  of  a  mountain  stream  amid 
the  most  luxuriant  vegetation. 
The  process  by  which  the  cam- 
phor is  extracted  from  the  wood 
is  simple  and  inexpensive.  The 
chips  are  placed  in  an  iron 
retort  and  heated  by  a  slow 
fire.  The  camphor  -  vapour 
given  off  from  the  chips  passes 
along  a  bamboo  tube  into  a 
cooling-box,  where  it  condenses 
in  the  form  of  snowlike  crystals. 
The  cooling -box  is  partially 
immersed  in  a  stream  of  run- 
ning water.  The  chips  are 
renewed  every  twenty  -  four 
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hours,  while  every  eighth  day 
or  so  the  fire  is  extinguished  and 
the  crystals  scraped  off  from 
the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
crystallisation-box.  The  crude 
camphor  is  then  placed  in  large 
tubs  and  allowed  to  settle. 
After  a  short  time  the  cam- 
phor-oil, which  is  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
is  drawn  off.  The  camphor 
itself,  damp,  and  still  containing 
a  certain  proportion  of  oil,  is 
packed  in  bags,  transported  by 
coolies  to  some  convenient 
centre,  and  thence  to  the  refin- 
ing factory  at  Taipeh.  The 
camphor- oil,  still  containing 
a  large  proportion  of  camphor, 
is  sent  to  Japan,  where  it  is 
subjected  to  an  elaborate  and 
somewhat  expensive  treatment. 
In  the  works  at  Taipeh  the 
crude  camphor  is  dealt  with  by 
various  technical  processes  of 
drying,  heating,  and  evapora- 
tion, and  is  prepared  as  refined 
"A- grade  camphor"  or  as 
"improved  crude."  The  value 
of  the  camphor  monopoly, 
which  extends  to  Japan  as 
well  as  Formosa,  is  very  con- 
siderable, producing  a  revenue 
of  about  £300,000  a-year.  The 
actual  workers  are  paid  for  the 
crude  camphor  at  the  rate  of 
£3  per  picul  of  133  Ib.  This 
sum,  though  it  represents  a  con- 
siderable profit  on  their  actual 
outlay  and  working  expenses,  is 
but  a  fair  recompense  for  the 
risks  to  which  they  are  exposed 
and  the  expenses  incurred  in 
the  upkeep  of  armed  guards  for 
their  protection.  In  the  foreign 
market  "A"  camphor  realises 
about  £10,  14s.  per  picul,  crude 
camphor  £9, 10s.  Allowing  for 
a  reasonable  increase  in  the 


world's  demand,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  Formosa  contains 
sufficient  camphor  to  supply 
the  world  for  another  hundred 
years.  At  the  same  time,  while 
the  Japanese  may  probably 
control  the  market,  it  is  not  so 
certain  that  they  can  control 
the  savages,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  valuable  asset 
depends  equally  upon  the 
success  which  attends  her 
measures  for  the  pacification 
of  these  hostile  tribes. 

Next  to  the  camphor  in 
interest,  and  probably  greater 
in  commercial  importance,  is 
the  tea  industry.  The  quantity 
exported  is  small,  amounting 
only  to  some  20,000,000  Ib. 
per  annum ;  but  the  prices  ob- 
tained are,  pro  rata,  higher 
than  those  of  any  teas  in  the 
world.  The  chief  market  is  in 
the  United  States.  Formosa 
teas  are  known  in  the  trade  by 
the  name  of  "Oolongs,"  and 
possess  a  highly  aromatic 
flavour,  which  the  merchants 
declare  is  natural  to  the  leaf, 
but  which  to  an  ordinary  tea- 
drinker  suggests  the  admixture 
of  some  flavouring  matter. 
The  trade  in  general,  and  the 
process  of  preparation  in  parti- 
cular, are  very  primitive,  differ- 
ing widely  from  the  up-to-date 
methods  of  India  and  Ceylon. 
In  the  latter  countries  from  the 
time  the  leaf  is  picked  to  the 
final  preparation  occupies  a 
period  of  about  forty  -  eight 
hours.  The  factories  are  all  in 
the  centre  of  the  tea-gardens, 
and  mechanical  processes  for 
rolling  and  dessicating  are 
employed.  In  Formosa  a  week 
may  elapse  from  the  picking  of 
the  tea  to  the  completion  of  the 
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finished  article.  The  tea- 
gardens,  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  native  growers,  may  be  three 
or  four  days'  journey  distant 
from  the  capital  town  of  Taipeh, 
where  the  central  factories, 
chiefly  managed  by  European 
firms,  are  situated.  In  order 
to  avoid  fermentation  during 
transit,  the  leaf,  after  picking, 
undergoes  some  preliminary 
and  rather  crude  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  native  grower. 
It  is  sun  -  dried  and  fired  in 
metal  pans  over  wood-fires  on 
no  settled  plan,  but  with  the 
object  of  removing  sufficient 
moisture  to  admit  of  its  transit 
to  the  central  market.  In  this 
semi-prepared  state  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  European  firm, 
cleaned,  sorted,  subjected  to 
further  firing,  packed,  and  ex- 
ported. Among  certain  of  the 
more  progressive  firms  there  is 
a  desire  to  introduce  machinery 
after  the  model  of  Ceylon  and 
India.  Others,  equally  well  in- 
formed, deprecate  any  change, 
maintaining  that  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  "Oolongs" — the  cause 
of  which  has  never  been  satis- 
factorily determined — is  due  to 
the  slow  and  more  primitive 
methods  employed.  This  con- 
tention receives  some  support 
from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
many  attempts  on  the  lines 
of  Formosan  experience,  the 
growers  in  Ceylon  have  never 
succeeded  in  producing  a  tea 
equal  in  quality  or  flavour  to 
the  Formosa  Oolong.  For 
many  years  past  Amoy  has 
been  the  chief  port  for  the 
trans-shipment  of  Formosan  tea, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  port 
has  chiefly  depended  on  this 
important  trade.  But  the  im- 


provement of  Keelung  harbour 
is  seriously  affecting  the  trade 
of  Amoy.  Every  year  an  in- 
creasing number  of  direct  ship- 
ments is  being  effected,  and 
some  merchants  are  consider- 
ing the  advisability  of  trans- 
ferring their  principal  offices 
from  the  Chinese  to  the  For- 
mosan port. 

As  in  the  north  of  the  island 
tea,  so  in  the  south  sugar,  is 
the  important  industry.  Under 
favoured  tariffs  and  subsidies 
the  exports  to  Japan  are  stead- 
ily increasing.  Two  large  mills 
receive  an  annual  grant, 
amounting  to  5  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested,  while 
sugar-crushing  machines  are 
lent  to  farmers  at  cheap  rates, 
and  land  for  cultivation  is 
leased  on  favourable  terms. 
Japan,  producing  none,  re- 
quires annually  sugar  to  the 
value  of  £3,000,000.  By  means 
of  preferential  treatment  she 
hopes  eventually  to  obtain  the 
bulk  of  this  from  her  own 
colony. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  For- 
mosa consists  of  coal,  gold,  and 
sulphur.  The  gold  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  washings  in  the 
Keelung  river.  In  1901  the 
value  of  gold  produced  amount- 
ed to  £160,000,  for  1902  it 
is  estimated  at  £250,000,  and 
before  many  years  certain 
persons,  who  are  perhaps  over- 
sanguine,  consider  that  gold 
will  be  the  most  valuable  of 
the  island's  products.  Coal  is 
found  in  patches  all  over  the 
northern  hills  of  the  island, 
but  the  seams  are  for  the  most 
part  shallow  and  intersected 
by  serious  faults.  All  the  work- 
ing is  surface  -  working  of  a 
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primitive  kind,  and,  if  only  on 
account  of  the  labour  difficulty, 
capitalists  have  not  hitherto 
considered  the  erection  of  ex- 
pensive plant  expedient.  In 
the  valley  to  the  north  of  the 
island  there  are  rich  sulphur 
deposits,  and  a  steady  trade  in 
this  article  has  for  some  time 
been  carried  on  with  the  United 
States. 

I  have  already  referred  to 
the  methods  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  the  Chinese.  Ar- 
bitrary though  they  may  be, 
they  are  on  the  whole  just,  and 
so  far  have  produced  very 
satisfactory  results.  As  to 
the  constitution,  laws,  and 
machinery  of  Government,  they 
are  essentially  European  in 
character,  and  based  on  the 
model  of  our  Crown  Colony 
administration.  There  are  no 
representative  institutions.  The 
supreme  authority  is  vested 
in  the  Governor  -  General, 
who  is  answerable  to  the  Em- 
peror through  the  Minister  of 
Home  Affairs.  In  matters 
executive  he  is  assisted  by  a 
council  composed  of  the  heads 
of  various  departments  and  the 
senior  officers  of  both  the 
military  and  naval  forces. 
Though  he  seeks  their  advice 
he  is  not  bound  to  follow  it. 
In  matters  of  legislation  he 
submits  Ordinances  to  the 
Council,  which,  when  approved, 
are  forwarded  for  the  final 
sanction  of  the  Emperor.  The 
more  important  officials  are 
appointed  from  Japan,  the 
remainder  by  the  governor. 
For  administrative  purposes 
the  country  is  divided  into 
districts  in  charge  of  district 
officers,  whose  duties  are  some- 


what similar  to  those  of  the 
district  magistrates  in  India, 
and  consist  in  the  discharge  of 
specially  delegated  administra- 
tive and  judicial  functions. 

Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  on  public  works, 
of  which  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant has  been  the  dredging 
and  improvement  of  Keelung 
harbour.  The  outer  anchorage 
has  a  good  depth  of  water  and 
sufficient  accommodation,  but 
it  is  open  to  the  north  -  east 
monsoon,  and  in  heavy  weather 
the  loading  and  discharge  of 
cargo  from  lighters  is  danger- 
ous. Formerly  the  inner  an- 
chorage was  little  more  than 
a  large  mud  flat  covered  by 
about  four  feet  of  water  at  high 
tide;  but,  for  two  years,  three 
powerful  dredgers  have  been 
working  continuously  until  now 
a  navigable  channel  half  a  mile 
long  and  twenty-four  feet  deep 
has  been  cleared,  and  a  3000- 
ton  ship  can  lie  alongside  the 
railway  wharf,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  only  accessible 
to  small  sailing  craft.  As  this 
dredging  continues  more  wharf- 
age will  become  available.  The 
port  is  being  still  further  im- 
proved by  the  levelling  of  a 
small  island  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  a  considerable  area  of 
foreshore.  The  opening  up  of 
this  harbour  will  enable  trade 
to  follow  the  most  direct  routes 
and  obviate  the  trans-shipments, 
which  are  now  necessary,  of 
Formosan  produce  at  Amoy 
and  Hongkong. 

During  their  occupation  the 
Japanese  have  greatly  improved 
the  internal  communications 
throughout  the  island.  Some 
800  miles  of  new  roads  have 
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been  made.  Large  sums  of 
money  have  been  devoted  to 
railway  construction,  and  of 
the  250  miles  projected,  over 
180  have  been  actually  com- 
pleted. The  line  from  Taipeh 
to  Keelung,  twenty  miles  in 
length,  had  to  be  constructed 
de  novo,  it  being  found  more 
economical  to  do  so  than  to 
trust  the  trains  over  the  shaky 
bridges  and  dangerous  curves 
of  the  line  made  during  the 
Chinese  occupation.  Great 
difficulties  attend  the  comple- 
tion of  the  line  from  Taipeh  to 
Tainan  in  the  south.  The  most 
formidable  obstacles  are  two 
rivers  flowing  down  a  bed  three 
to  four  miles  broad,  lying  at 
least  eighty  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  country. 
In  the  dry  season  these  rivers 
divide  into  a  number  of  small 
streams ;  in  the  winter  the 
whole  broad  river-bed  is  one 
vast  raging  torrent,  carrying 
down  trees  and  ddbms  from  the 
hills  above.  Either  the  whole 
extent  of  the  river-bed  must  be 
bridged  or  else  the  line  must  be 
diverted  up  difficult  gradients 
over  a  hilly  country,  and  taken 
across  the  river  nearer  to  its 
source.  Either  alternative  pos- 
sesses great  engineering  diffi- 
culties. The  work  is  at  present 
interrupted,  not,  however,  from 
any  faint-heartedness  but  be- 
cause the  money  advanced  by 
the  Diet  for  the  work  is  dis- 
tributed over  a  number  of  years, 
and  all  so  far  voted  has  been 
expended.  Throughout,  the  line 
is  well  laid,  the  rolling  stock, 
though  insufficient,  is  service- 
able, and,  as  in  Japan,  the  fares 
are  very  cheap.  An  uncertain 
communication  is  maintained 


over  the  uncompleted  section  of 
this  line  by  means  of  trolleys 
running  on  a  narrow  gauge 
line  about  two  feet  six  inches 
wide.  The  line  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Military  Depart- 
ment, and  is  used  chiefly  for 
the  transportation  of  military 
stores.  I  travelled  on  this  line 
for  about  twenty- five  miles, 
from  the  northern  end  of  the 
broad  gauge  to  the  first  of  the 
rivers  already  mentioned.  Here 
my  journey  was  arrested,  as 
most  of  the  bridges  had  been 
carried  away  by  a  recent  flood. 
It  was  an  interesting  and  at 
times  a  thrilling  experience. 
The  carriage  of  the  trolley  has 
no  sides,  consisting  simply  of  a 
plain  floor  about  four  feet  wide 
with  upright  posts  fitting  into 
sockets  at  each  corner.  The 
trolley  on  the  level  or  upon 
incline  is  propelled  by  two 
coolies,  one  on  each  side, 
pushing  against  these  posts. 
Travelling  downhill  the  coolies 
jump  upon  the  trolley,  while 
one  of  these  posts,  taken  out 
from  its  socket  and  inserted 
through  a  loop  projecting  from 
each  end  of  the  vehicle,  acts  as 
a  lever  applying  a  brake,  which, 
however  primitive,  is  most  cer- 
tainly very  effective.  Downhill 
a  speed  of  at  least  thirty  miles 
an  hour  is  attained,  and  at  first 
the  experience  seems  very 
alarming.  The  line  is  single, 
and  when  two  vehicles  meet  one 
has  to  be  taken  off  the  track 
to  allow  the  other  to  pass.  The 
rule  of  the  road  is  that  every- 
thing gives  way  to  military 
service.  With  private  pass- 
engers the  trolley  least  heavily 
loaded  is  supposed  to  give  way. 
Conditions  being  equal,  the 
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course  followed  is  decided 
either  by  the  politeness  of  the 
passengers  or  by  a  wrangle 
between  the  coolies.  Each 
trolley  only  provides,  as  may 
be  imagined,  comfortable  ac- 
commodation for  one  person, 
though  I  saw  on  some  as  many 
as  four  passengers. 

In  marked  contrast  to 
China,  system  and  regularity 
are  everywhere  the  most  con- 
spicuous feature  of  Japanese 
occupation.  The  towns  are 
very  clean,  and  outside  every 
house  is  a  box  for  the  disposal 
of  refuse.  In  the  capital  the 
better  class  of  Japanese  and 
the  officials  have  formed  a 
reservation  within  the  walled 
city  where  they  found  more 
open  spaces  than  immediately 
without  the  walls.  They  have 
planted  trees  and  laid  out 
broad  regular  streets.  The 
residence  of  the  Governor- 
General  is  an  exceptionally 
imposing  structure,  and  thor- 
oughly European  in  appear- 
ance. Its  somewhat  meretri- 
cious grandeur  may  no  doubt 
impress  the  population,  but,  for 
beauty,  it  compares  unfavour- 
ably with  the  artistic  buildings 
of  the  old  Chinese  governor's 
yamen  not  far  distant ;  as 
indeed  even  the  best  of  modern 
European  architecture  lacks 
the  strength  of  design  and 
grace  of  outline  which  so 
distinguish  the  buildings  in 
China  or  Japan.  Within,  the 
Governor's  residence  is  ex- 
pensively but  uncomfortably 
furnished  after  a  European 
model.  All  the  wood  em- 
ployed in  its  structure  is 
Formosan  ;  it  contains  billiard- 
rooms,  ping-pong  tables,  elec- 


tric fans,  electric  light,  and 
other  occidental  conveniences, 
but  it  lacks  all  the  repose  and 
comforts  of  a  Western  home. 
During  my  short  stay  I  was 
most  hospitably  entertained 
there  by  the  Acting  Governor, 
and  met  several  of  the  prom- 
inent officials.  Nothing  could 
exceed  their  kindness.  The 
dinner  provided  might  almost 
be  described  as  sumptuous  ;  the 
wines  were  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  cooking 
was  irreproachable,  while  the 
waiting  would  have  satisfied 
the  most  particular  of  hostesses. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  we  remember  that  only 
on  State  occasions  do  these  gen- 
tlemen adopt  European  ways, 
and  the  excellence  to  which 
they  can  attain  is  a  striking 
testimony  to  their  marvellous 
powers  of  adaptation. 

The  attitude  of  the  Japanese 
towards  European  ideas  is  of 
special  interest  to  the  student 
of  social  change  and  progress. 
On  the  ship  by  which  I  travelled 
from  Formosa  to  Japan  the 
first-class  manage  was  through- 
out in  foreign  style,  and  yet 
on  inquiry  I  learnt  that  hardly 
one  European  travelled  each 
trip,  and  that  the  majority,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Japanese  passen- 
gers would  in  their  own  homes 
be  accustomed  to  Japanese  food 
and  modes  of  life.  The  arrange- 
ment, however  inapplicable  to 
their  circumstances  and  tastes, 
seemed  to  form  part  and  parcel 
of  their  deliberate  adoption  of 
Western  systems.  The  police 
system  in  Formosa  is  most 
efficient,  but  the  methods  em- 
ployed are  often  inquisitive  and 
officious,  and  were  it  not  for 
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the  amusement  they  afford 
they  would  be  at  times  most 
annoying.  At  the  hotels  in 
Formosa,  among  a  series  of 
questions,  to  which  the  visitors 
must  record  replies,  is  one, 
"  What  is  your  condition  ?  " 
The  answers  given  by  foreign- 
ers must  be  varied  and  amusing, 
and  yet  it  is  possible  to  picture 
some  official  carefully  tabulating 
these  various  replies,  and  vainly 
endeavouring  to  derive  there- 
from some  valuable  scientific 
conclusion.  In  matters  of 
finance  their  methods  are  some- 
times possessed  of  the  same 
puerile  simplicity.  A  recent 
law  imposed,  under  the  title  of 
a  business  tax,  a  large  number 
of  imposts,  intended  to  fall 
chiefly  on  the  capitalists  and 
business  men.  Among  the 
various  items  were  taxes  on 
"  purchases,"  "  sales,"  "  con- 
tracts," "commission  agencies," 
and  "capital."  These  taxes 
did  not  take  the  form  of  stamp 
duty,  but  were  a  percentage  on 
the  amount  of  various  transac- 
tions, and  the  scrutiny  of  busi- 
ness books — which  would  doubt- 
less be  falsified — was  the  only 
means  of  determining  the 
correctness  of  any  amounts 
actually  paid.  The  tax  on 
capital,  amounting  to  one-third 
per  cent,  led  to  curious  results. 
The  revenue  officers  attempted 
to  levy  the  tax  on  the  capital 
of  a  large  bank  and  insurance 
company,  amounting  to  some 
three  millions  sterling,  for 
which  one  gentleman  in  the 
island  happened  to  be  the  agent. 
When  this  gentleman  pointed 
out  to  the  authorities  the  utter 
unreasonableness  of  their  de- 


mands, they  were  not  in  the 
least  annoyed,  in  fact  their 
attitude  was  almost  apologetic. 
They  confessed  they  did  not 
quite  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  law,  and  that  their  de- 
mands were  more  tentative 
than  imperative ;  and,  as  this 
gentleman  told  me,  these  officials 
come  down  to  his  office  day 
after  day,  discuss  the  question 
in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  depart 
quite  undecided  as  to  what 
course  to  adopt.  In  the  end 
they  will  probably  accept  a 
lump  sum  in  full  settlement  of 
all  their  claims.  These  in- 
stances serve  to  show  that  the 
Japanese  are  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  Eastern  to 
Western  ideas,  and  that,  in 
some  cases,  they  seem  to  be 
handling  European  customs 
without  a  full  appreciation  of 
their  significance  or  their  use. 
Time  will  no  doubt  remedy  this 
defect ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
happy  augury  for  the  future 
that  they  have  even  to-day 
sufficient  sense  not  to  push 
their  unintelligent  methods  to 
their  illogical  conclusion.  Their 
government  in  Formosa,  more- 
over, compares  most  favourably 
with  that  of  the  Americans  in 
the  Philippines,  where,  with  de- 
plorable results,  the  latter  have 
attempted  to  apply  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to 
conditions  totally  dissimilar  and 
entirely  unsuitable. 

Foreign  trade,  including 
trade  with  Japan,  has  increased 
in  value  from  £2,200,000  in 
1896  to  £3,800,000  in  1898. 
Since  then  it  has  remained 
almost  stationary, — figuring  at 
£3,700,000  in  1901— for  reasons 
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which,  in  the  absence  of  much 
detailed  information,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  determine.  A  most 
reasonable  assumption,  how- 
ever, is,  that  this  initial  and 
rapid  increase  between  the  years 
1896  to  1898  was  due  to  the 
abolition  of  all  the  restrictions 
connected  with  Chinese  rule, 
and  the  substitution  in  their 
place  of  honest  and  enlightened 
methods  of  government.  By 
1898  the  real  and  immediate 
benefit  of  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment had  been  realised,  and 
trade  had  reached  its  normal 
level.  Since  then  Japan  has 
been  struggling  with  all  the 
difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
development  of  a  new  country. 
The  attraction  of  capital,  the 
diversion  of  trade  from  estab- 
lished centres,  the  education  or 
importation  of  an  industrial 
population, — these  all  require 
time,  and  until  they  are  in 
some  degree  accomplished  no 
substantial  and  steady  increase 
in  trade  can  be  expected. 

The  revenue  has  risen  from 
£200,000  in  1895  to  £1,400,000 
in  1901.  Taxation  amounts 
to  about  11s.  per  head  for 
general  purposes,  to  which 
must  be  added  an  additional 
sum  of  5s.,  approximating  to 
the  average  amount  raised  in 
the  prefectures  for  local  pur- 
poses. A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  revenue  (£400,000 
in  1901)  is  derived  from  mon- 
opolies of  camphor,  opium,  and 
salt,  —  opium  yielding  some 
£135,000.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  the  opium 
question  on  the  same  lines  as 
in  Burmah.  The  right  to  pur- 
chase and  use  the  drug  is  con- 


fined to  those  possessing  gov- 
ernment certificates  as  opium- 
smokers.  These  certificates  are 
renewed  annually,  fresh  ones 
are  granted  very  sparingly,  and 
by  this  means  the  authorities 
hope  that  by  the  time  the 
present  generation  of  smokers 
have  died  off  the  use  of  opium, 
with  all  its  deleterious  effects, 
will  have  ceased  to  exist.  So 
far  these  measures  have  in 
Burmah  met  with  indifferent 
success,  and  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  see  whether  the  Japanese 
fare  better  in  their  most  laud- 
able and  enlightened  attempts 
to  eradicate  this  most  deplor- 
able of  vices. 

The  two  chief  and  most  serious 
obstacles  to  future  development 
are  the  labour  difficulty  and  the 
attitude  of  the  savages.  At 
present  restrictions,  amounting 
almost  to  prohibition,  are  placed 
upon  the  immigration  of  Chinese, 
not  for  political  or  social  reasons, 
as  in  America  and  Australia,  but 
because  a  recrudescence  of  dis- 
order is  feared  by  the  influx  of 
bad  characters  from  the  main- 
land. The  result  is  that  wages 
of  unskilled  labourers  stand  at 
the  abnormally  high  rate  of 
Is.  4d.  a-day.  One  foreign  mer- 
chant informed  me  that  he  had 
decided  to  defer  the  investment 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
in  a  local  undertaking  as  long 
as  this  scarcity  of  labour  con- 
tinued. As  the  country  is  at 
present  perfectly  quiet  and 
singularly  devoid  of  crime, 
business  men  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  removal  of 
these  restrictions  and  the  restor- 
ation of  normal  conditions  in 
the  labour  market.  The  estab- 
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lishment  of  friendly  relations 
with  the  savages  is  a  much 
more  troublesome  matter.  There 
would  probably  be  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  for  a  delimitation 
of  these  borders  or  for  some 
understanding  with  regard  to 
barter  and  exchange ;  but  the 
savages  refuse  to  allow  foreign- 
ers to  settle  within  their  con- 
fines, and  they  have  no  desire, 
even  for  valuable  consideration, 
to  grant  any  concessions  for  the 
working  of  the  resources  they  at 
present  control.  They  wish  for 
the  fullest  measure  of  independ- 
ence. The  Japanese  naturally, 
as  the  sovereign  Power,  are  un- 
willing to  consent  to  any  such  im- 
perium  in  imperio,  and  they  only 
tolerate  for  the  time  being  what 
they  are  unable  to  suppress. 
The  present  is  a  critical  time 


in  the  history  of  Japan.  "While 
she  has  made  an  alliance  with 
one  she  is  engaged  in  a  life- 
and- death  struggle  with  an- 
other of  the  Great  Powers. 
Her  own  country  is  small,  its 
resources  limited,  and  she  must 
expand  if  she  wishes  success- 
fully to  pursue  the  progressive 
ambitious  policy  on  which  she 
has  embarked.  Her  hope  and 
aspirations  lie  in  a  closer  and 
a  controlling  union  with  China, 
in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Chinese  administration,  in  the 
reorganisation  of  the  Chinese 
army  ;  and  her  work  in  For- 
mosa shows  that  she  possesses 
among  her  people  those  quali- 
ties of  energy,  patriotism,  and 
determination  so  essential  for 
the  successful  accomplishment 
of  such  a  task. 
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WITH     THE     FLEET. 


BY   ANDREW   BALFOUR. 


THE  pretentious  title  surely 
conjures  up  visions  of  mimic 
war  and  Mr  Kipling,  thoughts 
of  huge,  smoke-belching  battle- 
ships and  speedy  cruisers,  pic- 
tures of  evil-looking  torpedo- 
boats  and  the  still  more  villain- 
ous destroyers,  genial  memories 
of  the  handy  man  afloat  or 
ashore.  No  such  manoeuvres, 
no  such  churning  leviathans  of 
the  deep,  no  such  hideous 
30  -  knot  wave  -  smashers  and 
bucklers,  no  such  trim  and 
disciplined  seamen,  however, 
form  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
The  fleet,  indeed,  is  numerous, 
but  its  vessels  are  tiny  craft; 
it  wages  war  but  with  the 
finest  of  the  finny  tribe,  its 
tactics  are  simple  yet  efficient, 
its  crews  as  grand  types  of 
seafarers  as  ever  donned  jerseys 
and  sea-boots,  but  peaceful  and 
peace-loving,  save  when  a  net 
is  fouled  or  a  hated  steam- 
trawler  encroaches  on  their 
preserves,  or  inspiring  bold  John 
Barleycorn  rouses  the  latent 
devil  in  them ;  but  that,  hap- 
pily, is  an  event  rare  and 
growing  rarer.  The  tea-caddy 
has  ousted  the  whisky  -  bottle 
from  the  caboose. 

Our  tryst  with  the  skipper 
had  been  for  a  "wee  bit  afore 
sunset,"  and  so  as  the  sea  grew 
grey  and  the  shore  shadows 
lengthened  we  descended  the 
slope  leading  to  the  bay,  where, 
riding  at  safe  anchorage,  lay 
grouped  the  fleet  of  herring- 
skiffs.  Each  skiff,  or  "skift" 


as  she  is  termed  locally,  is  a 
half-decked  vessel,  with  a  tiny 
cabin  forrard  and  a  well  amid- 
ships and  aft,  crossed  by  the 
thwarts,  and  with  its  curving 
bottom  heavily  ballasted.  The 
sharp  stern  cocks  saucily  up- 
wards, the  mast  has  a  rakish 
slant,  but  each  tiny  craft  is 
a  model  of  strength  and  sea- 
worthiness. Buoyant  as  ducks, 
fleet  as  sea-swallows,  pictur- 
esque amongst  the  picturesque, 
the  herring-boats  of  the  Scot- 
tish West  Coast  are  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  the  artist's  brush  and 
the  poet's  pencil.  Nor  have 
they  been  neglected,  and  yet 
it  is  meet  that  sober  prose 
should  tell  of  a  staid  and  sober 
calling.  A  hard  one  to  boot  is 
that  of  the  herring-fisher,  but 
full  of  a  gambling  element  such 
as  his  soul  loveth.  A  wild  free 
life,  working  while  others  sleep, 
sleeping  while  others  work, 
night-prowlers  on  the  face  of 
the  waters,  lords  of  the  firths 
and  fiords  as  were  the  Vikings 
of  old. 

A  cobble,  packed  full  of 
sturdy  men  till  her  gunwales 
were  wellnigh  flush  with  the 
still  sea  surface,  carried  us 
aboard,  dropping  her  human 
cargo  here  and  there  as  she 
ranged  alongside  the  Annie, 
or  the  Flying  Scud,  or  the 
Mary  Campbell.  Sweethearts 
and  wives  give  their  names 
to  many  a  boat,  as  well  they 
may,  for  the  boat  is  the  stand- 
by, the  proud  possession,  even 
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if    the  man  lias   but   a   share 
in  her. 

The  sea  of  the  Sound  is  clear 
as  crystal,  and,  gazing  down- 
wards, one  could  note  shoals  of 
young  lythe  and  saithe,  the 
hardy  greedy  "  podlies  "  of  the 
East  Coast,  sailing  hither  and 
thither  in  what  are  very  para- 
dises of  happy  hunting-grounds. 
A  codling  showed  his  broad 
shoulders  and  his  nickering  fins 
as  he  nosed  lazily  along,  and 
the  bottom  was  of  the  purest 
sand  save  where  carpeted  by 
the  gleaming  white  bodies  of 
dead  herring,  for  waste  is  lightly 
thought  of  when  millions  are 
the  spoil. 

It  is  early  yet,  and  there  is 
no  need  of  haste  while  all  things 
move  leisurely  aboard,  save  at 
the  supreme  moment  when  the 
laden  nets  are  lifting  from  the 
deep,  or  when  a  rival  skiff  dis- 
putes the  tenancy  of  a  likely 
sea-stretch,  or  when  it  is  a  race 
with  sweeps  for  the  herring 
screw  and  the  highest  prices. 
Here  and  there  from  little 
stove-pipe  chimneys  a  haze  of 
blue  smoke  drifts  into  the  air, 
here  and  there  a  burly  fisher 
leans  overside  and  washes  a 
scaly  scoop -basket,  here  and 
there  sounds  the  creak  of  tackle 
as  a  mast  is  hauled  into  posi- 
tion prior  to  the  setting  forth. 

Another  little  cobble,  sculled 
by  a  lively  lad  and  full  of  great 
bearded  fellows,  darts  rocking 
on  the  water  through  the  fleet. 
The  wonder  is  how  each  man 
knows  his  own  craft,  for  well- 
nigh  all  are  as  alike  as  peas, 
save  for  a  new  boat  shining  in 
her  varnish,  or  the  black  skiffs, 
scarce  such  dainty  vessels  as 
the  brown  and  yellow.  Away 


across  the  Sound  the  night 
clouds  gather  behind  barren 
mountain-ridges,  and  presently 
there  steals  upon  us  a  breeze 
salt  and  stealthy,  but  gathering 
in  the  going  till  the  wavelets 
lap,  lap  upon  the  clinker-built 
timbers,  and  the  stout  chains 
strain  as  the  sharp  bows  gently 
rise  and  fall.  The  brown  tanned 
nets  are  neatly  coiled  in  the 
stern.  The  sea  grows  greyer 
and  outlines  blurr.  The  chill 
of  evening  falls  upon  us,  for  it 
is  September  in  the  North  and 
like  to  be  cold,  so  that  there  is 
a  comfort  in  crouching  at  the 
cabin-door  and  looking  in  upon 
the  space  with  the  side-bunks 
and  the  cheery  stove  where  tea 
is  in  the  making.  A  bowl  of 
the  same  is  excellent  wherewith 
to  wash  down  huge  hunks  of 
bread  spread  thickly  with 
good  butter.  An  offer  of  mar- 
malade is  declined,  and  our 
own  contribution  to  the  mess 
in  the  shape  of  cheese  and  jam 
and  biscuits  is  held  over  till  a 
more  convenient  season,  for  it 
is  time  to  get  under  weigh. 

"I'm  thinkin'  we  may  be 
gettin'  her  up  now,"  remarks 
Colin  the  skipper,  and  presently 
the  whole  crew  of  four  are  busy 
with  the  anchor.  Our  help  is 
accepted;  but  not  till  we  handle 
the  chain  and  feel  the  strain  of 
the  heavy  pull  do  we  recognise 
the  difficulty  of  an  unaccus- 
tomed task.  Bent  double,  with 
stretching  backs,  and  arms  and 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  little 
fore-deck,  we  tug  as  though  it 
were  a  tug  of  war.  At  first 
there  is  the  slack  to  come  in, 
and  it  is  easy ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  skiff's  nose  stands  vertically 
above  the  anchor,  as  soon  as 
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the  grip  of  the  flukes  has  to  be 
loosed,  the  muscles  grow  tense, 
and  there  is  a  feeling  that  we 
attempt  the  impossible. 

A  "  Hoop  !  hoop  ! "  serves  as 
a  "Yo  ho!"  and  link  by  link 
the  heavy  chain  comes  slowly 
crawling  aboard.  For  a  space 
it  seems  as  though  we  were 
about  to  fail.  There  is  no  re- 
sponse, no  lessening  of  the  ten- 
sion, and  the  sweat  breaks  out 
upon  us.  Then  at  last  there 
is  a  sudden  easing,  and  quick 
and  sharp  the  metal  rattles 
on  the  planks  and  the  chain 
coils  clinking  behind  the  hind- 
most. Up  comes  the  anchor,  and 
very  insignificant  it  is  when 
safely  housed,  so  much  so  that 
the  late  effort  seems  ridiculous. 
Next  it  is  the  turn  of  the  mast, 
and  as  soon  as  rope  and  pulley 
have  got  the  long  log  of  pine 
at  the  proper  angle,  the  brown 
sail  flaps  upwards  like  the  wing 
of  a  wounded  bird,  curves  like 
a  bird's  breast  as  the  breeze 
fills  it,  and  answering  to  the 
horny  hand  upon  the  tiller,  the 
skiff  glides  upon  her  way. 

It  is  the  poetry  of  motion, 
scarce  perceived  by  the  senses, 
and  yet  a  tiny  wake  runs 
smoothly  astern,  and  we  draw 
out  from  among  the  other  boats 
accompanied  by  a  half-dozen, 
starters  with  ourselves.  How 
well  has  Colin  Hunter  portrayed 
just  such  a  scene.  With  a 
rough  wash  of  paint  of  many 
colours  he  gives  us  the  greenish 
purple  grey  of  the  sea  in  all  its 
transparency  and  with  all  its 
lights  and  shadows.  A  daub 
of  ruddy  brown,  and  lo !  the 
tall  sail  spread  against  a  lemon 
sky.  Even  so,  for  behind  us  in 
the  west  flames  the  emblem  of 
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dying  day.  The  heather- clad 
ridges  are  black  as  ebony,  and 
the  yellow  light  above  them, 
streaked  with  lean  long  clouds 
of  salmon  pink,  throws  the 
whole  into  sharp  relief.  The 
little  pier  is  hidden  in  the 
shade,  the  cluster  of  white 
houses  glimmers  faintly,  wave- 
lets, fresh  and  spurting,  splash 
merrily  as  our  forefoot  cleaves 
them,  and  gurgle  as  the  skiff's 
bulk  drives  them  aside  in  a 
noisy  swishing  wash.  Sail 
after  sail,  hull  after  hull,  come 
stealing  out  from  the  darken- 
ing shore-line  and  take  their 
divers  courses.  There  will  be 
no  moon  to-night,  but  a  few 
stars  hang  high  like  tiny 
lamps,  blotted  by  passing 
clouds,  but  only  to  twinkle 
again,  serene  and  unconcerned 
as  the  vapour  masses  drift  into 
the  west.  North  and  east  we 
head  across  the  Sound  and 
hearken  to  the  infrequent 
blowings  of  a  bottle-nose  in- 
tent upon  the  fry.  It  is  lonely 
on  the  deep,  and  yet  there  is  a 
sense  of  rest  and  peace  as  we 
lie  and  watch  the  mast-head 
pressing  on  and  on,  and  the 
stiff  slant  of  the  gaff.  We 
set  a  jib  and  travel  faster, 
leaping  like  a  live  thing,  and 
there  is  a  thunder  of  billows 
on  the  planks  and  a  drumming 
and  drone  aloft  and  a  shrill 
song  of  the  wind  about  the 
tense  ropes.  Stiffly  the  craft 
stands  up  to  the  breeze,  and 
the  salt  spray  spurts  viciously 
aboard.  To  one  in  the  cabin 
it  sounds  as  though  a  great 
storm  were  raging  without — 
creakings  and  groanings,  and 
the  recurring  thud  of  success- 
ive waves.  The  place  smells 
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healthily  of  tar  and  tea  and 
cosy  warmth,  and  we  seem 
shut  out  from  the  whole  world 
and  alone  with  God  upon  the 
waters. 

So  we  fare,  and  in  relays  the 
crew  partake  of  supper,  Colin 
asking  a  blessing  on  the  humble 
repast  in  his  native  Gaelic ;  for 
is  he  not,  though  young,  an  elder 
in  the  kirk — ay,  and  the  pre- 
centor to  boot  ?  There  will  be 
no  moon,  and  so  the  sheeny 
surface  dance  of  the  silver 
herring  will  not  guide  us  to  the 
prey ;  but  we  may  hear  the 
curious  stealthy  patter  of  the 
vast  shoals  at  play  or  flying  in 
fear  from  unseen  foes,  and  we 
may  mark  the  gleam  of  living 
fires  in  the  dark  depths  as  we 
drive  into  their  fringes.  So 
now  we  take  post  in  the  bows 
and  "  dunder  "  with  the  anchor- 
shaft,  for  the  wind  has  dropped 
to  a  whisper,  and  we  are  under 
the  lee  of  Arran,  and  the  sea  is 
calm,  and  we  slip  silently  and 
slowly  and  softly,  and  wait  and 
watch.  Through  the  still  air 
comes  the  sound  of  other  skiffs 
"dundering,"  a  solemn  oft- 
repeated  chink  of  metal  on 
wood.  Down  into  the  black 
abyss  we  peer;  but  though  a 
few  sparkles  shoot  out  from  the 
bow  at  each  "dunder,"  there  is 
no  sign  of  herring  in  bulk.  The 
sea  is  full  of  phosphorescent 
animalculae,  and  that  is  all. 
Presently  far  away  a  green 
light  shows,  and  then  a  red 
and  a  travelling  yellow  light, 
and  a  churning  sound  comes 
faintly  to  us. 

"Ay,  yon's  the  screws,"  says 
Colin,  by  which  he  means  the 
herring-steamers  from  Glasgow, 
with  the  buyers  aboard,  ready 


to  take  the  night's  catch  and 
bear  it  at  15  knots  an  hour  to 
the  Clyde  and  the  markets. 

"  Ay,  and  yon's  a  flare ; 
they've  got  herr'n' !  " 

"  Small  fish,  Sandy  !  " 

"No,  but  big  herr'n'." 

A  glow  of  yellow  torch  flame 
streams  up  in  the  darkness, 
leagues  away  it  would  seem, 
and  rocks  hither  and  thither, 
and  presently  the  yellow  light 
and  the  green  light  move  in  its 
direction. 

"  It'll  be  Tosh." 

"  Ay,  it's  Tosh.  He  was  off 
Grogport  a  while  ago." 

"Big  herr'n',  Sandy." 

"Aweel,  maybe  and  maybe 
no.  Dunder  the  anchor,  sir !  " 

A  phantom  craft  glides  past, 
and  some  one  hails  in  what 
seems  a  whisper. 

"They're  all  owre  by  the 
west,"  is  our  reply. 

And  now  flare  after  flare 
burns  brightly  up,  and  it  is 
clear  the  fleet  have  struck  the 
fish,  and  all  the  time  we  are 
out  of  it  and  prowling  in  the 
darkness.  Yet  not  in  dudgeon, 
for  your  fisher  is  a  philosopher, 
and,  what  is  more,  he  knows 
his  time  will  come,  though  may- 
hap the  best  prices  and  the 
most  money  will  go  to  others 
this  night.  What  of  that? 
Did  not  his  boat  this  very 
season  make  £300  sterling  in  a 
single  night,  while  others  roamed 
as  beggars  ?  Mine  to-day,  yours 
to-morrow,  save  when  luck  is 
cruel  or  Providence  unkind. 
And  so  we  "out  sweeps,"  huge, 
heavy  oars,  which  take  much 
pulling,  and  we  crawl  like  a 
sea-crab  towards  the  fortunate. 
But  we  are  "dundering,"  and 
presently,  long  ere  we  reach 
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them,  and  as  the  anchor  strikes 
the  deck,  there  is  a  veritable 
stream  of  green  and  glorious 
light  away  down  in  the  pro- 
fundity beneath  us.  A  sudden 
flash  in  front,  on  either  side, 
and  then  a  blackness  such  as 
may  be  felt. 

"  Good  herr'n',  Colin  !  " 
"  Ay,  but  bide  a  wee  !  " 
Again  the  anchor  falls,  and 
again  the  brilliant  stream  of 
water-cleaving  fish.  Here  and 
there  we  can  detect  a  form — 
the  form  of  a  herring.  It  is 
worth  trying,  and  so  we  signal 
to  our  consort,  which  somehow 
has  managed  all  through  the 
night  to  discern  us  as  her  com- 
rade, and  we  begin  to  pay  out 
the  long  fathoms  of  fine  brown 
net.  Cork  after  cork  goes  over- 
board, and  at  the  far  end  there 
floats  a  homely  device  whereon 
is  fixed  a  lantern — a  new  inven- 
tion of  great  utility,  as  marking 
the  end  of  the  lengthy  line. 
Gently  we  row,  and  soon  the 
corks  take  the  form  of  an 
irregular  half-moon,  and  then 
nearer  and  nearer  that  of  a 
loop  or  circle.  Gradually  the 
net  closes  on  the  doomed  fish ; 
but  as  yet  there  is  little  sign  of 
the  victims,  save  that  here  and 
there,  where  we  know  the  mesh 
must  be,  a  bar  of  greenish 
silver  seems  suspended  in  the 
sea.  That  is  a  herring  fast 
caught  by  the  head,  and  dead 
or  soon  to  die. 

Our  consort  glides  up,  a  rope 
is  passed  aboard  her,  and  some 
of  her  crew  board  us.  We 
have  lights  burning,  and  the 
scene  grows  weird  and  wild, 
and  we  forget  the  outside  world 
and  its  ways  and  wonder  what 
is  in  the  bag.  But  the  bag  of 


the  net  is  Omega,  and  we  are 
but  at  Alpha,  as,  three  men  at 
one  side  and  three  men  at  the 
other,   the  united  crews  begin 
to  haul  upon  each  end  of  the 
loop.       Hand    over    hand    up 
comes  the  fine  mesh,  shimmer- 
ing in  the  water  like  a  fairy 
web  of  gossamer,  every  strand 
and  knot  a  greenish  silver,  the 
whole    a    brilliant   illuminated 
network   reaching    downwards 
out  of  sight.     And  as  the  net 
is  secured  so  are  the  herring — 
the  meshed  herring — the  won- 
derful fresh,  soft,  live  herring, 
such   as   none   but   those   who 
have  seen  them  can  appreciate. 
You,  who  only  know  the  car- 
casses in  the  boats,  the  molten 
silver  residue   in   the   baskets, 
the  dead  fish  on  the  quay  in 
the  morning,  do  not  know  the 
herring.      Still    less    do    those 
whose  acquaintance  with  him, 
apart  from  dietetics,  is  limited 
to    the   hungry-looking,    blear- 
eyed,  and  red-gilled  product  of 
the  fishmonger,  be  he  ever  so 
fat  and  plump  and  labelled  real 
Loch    Fyne.       Nay,  verily,    to 
know  the  herring  you  must  see 
him  as  he  comes  fresh  from  the 
sea,  with  the  wet  brine  and  the 
sea-lice  on  him.     Then  indeed 
he  is  a  revelation   of   blended 
hues    and    silvery    brightness. 
Only    the     mackerel    can    ap- 
proach him,  and  yet  the  sheen 
of    the    mackerel's    back,   like 
that  of  a  dove's  breast,  cannot 
surpass    that    of    the    herring, 
with    its    mingled   purple   and 
gold  and  green  and  silver,  with 
glints  of  ruby  red  and  flashes 
of  a  sapphire  hue.     The  ame- 
thyst  is   there,   the    opal,    the 
emerald.     It  is  as  though  the 
scales  were  the  finest  flakes  of 
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the  most  brilliant  gems,  glist- 
ening under  a  powerful  arc- 
light  and  changing  and  shift- 
ing every  moment.  The  belly 
gleams  a  pure  white,  and  then 
the  colours  of  a  sunset  flit 
across  it.  The  round  firm  back 
is  a  rich  dark  green  and  anon 
a  vivid  purple,  while  over  the 
gill-covers  plays  an  iridescence 
of  the  tenderest  hues. 

How  they  flap,  those  beauties, 
and  how  soft  they  are  !  break- 
ing across  like  mush  as  they 
are  banged  against  the  side  of 
the  boat,  for  the  cork  line  is 
shaken  vigorously  every  now 
and  then,  to  prevent  a  stam- 
pede. The  men  work  in  feverish 
haste,  and  one  stands  by  and 
wonders  how  many  thousands 
— nay,  millions — of  herring  are 
in  the  fatal  circle,  and  what  un- 
told myriads  there  must  be 
without.  Down  slither  the  fat 
fish  into  the  boat's  bottom,  and 
dozens  of  dead  fall  outside,  and 
dozens  are  damaged  and  ren- 
dered useless  as  human  food. 
What  matter  1  The  sea  is 
prodigal  of  such  stores,  and 
there  are  plenty  hungry  pen- 
sioners waiting  for  their  share. 
Some,  indeed,  have  been  feast- 
ing right  royally,  and  have  been 
trapped  along  with  their  prey. 
Fast  in  the  meshes  is  a  hideous 
slate  -  coloured  dog  -  fish,  with 
harsh  skin  and  shark-like  mouth 
and  tail  and  greedy  loathsome 
eye.  Flat-headed  and  horrible, 
he  has  gorged  his  last,  and  with 
crushed  skull  is  hurled  to  his 
brothers,  if  indeed  they  will 
deign  to  touch  him  with  such 
game  around.  Anon  it  is  clear 
that  some  big  fish  is  in  the  toils, 
for  there  is  a  rush  in  the  water, 
and  a  broad  streak  of  phosphor- 


escence and  the  outline  of  a  huge 
glowing  form  dashing  hither  and 
thither.  He  is  free  as  yet,  and 
vanishes  in  the  depths  ;  but  his 
fate  is  sealed  unless  the  fisher 
be  merciful,  for  he  is  only  a 
stenlock — a  20-lb.  lythe,  strong 
and  terrified.  Were  it  a  dolphin 
or  porpoise  the  outlook  had 
been  serious,  for  many  a  net 
has  been  ruined  and  many  a 
fine  catch  lost  by  the  inclusion 
of  such  a  monster,  or  rather  by 
his  mad  rush  for  freedom. 

At  last  we  near  the  end,  and 
the  scene  becomes  yet  more 
wonderful,  and  a  fine  film  of 
tinted  oil  is  on  the  sea  surface, 
and  scales  are  everywhere,  and 
the  skiffs  have  drawn  close 
together. 

"  Slow,  Erchie  —  now,  my 
lad  !  "  It  is  the  bag  itself  that 
lifts  into  view,  full  to  bursting 
of  a  flopping,  flapping,  solid 
silver  mass. 

"Show  a  flare,  sir,  please." 

We  light  the  curious  lamp 
with  the  long  ragged  wick,  and 
the  smoky  flame  shoots  up  and 
signals  the  distant  steamer. 
As  we  wave  it  hither  and 
thither  the  scoop-baskets  are 
busy,  and  glistening  cataracts 
are  tumbled  aboard.  The  men 
are  filthy,  covered  with  scales 
and  slime,  while  blood  and  en- 
trails are  not  wanting  to  give 
the  harvesting  a  gruesome 
touch.  A  lad  in  the  well  is  up 
to  his  knees  in  fish,  and  is 
shovelling  with  a  soft  shovel 
as  if  for  dear  life.  Still  in  they 
pour  —  into  both  boats,  and 
there  is  a  guess  at  the  number 
of  boxes  or  of  crans. 

The  stenlock  has  come 
again,  and  been  gripped  by 
strong  fingers  thrust  beneath 
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his  quaking  gill  -  covers,  and 
cast  into  the  outer  darkness, 
where  he  vanished  with  a 
splash — it  is  to  be  hoped  grate- 
ful for  his  escape.  Another 
dog-fish  has  died  the  death,  a 
mackerel  has  come  to  grief. 
The  rest  is  herring — nothing 
but  herring,  and  nothing  else 
is  wanted ;  but  it  seems  ages 
ere  the  last  luckless  wight  is 
secured,  and  the  steamer  is  no 
nearer.  There  is  a  big  catch 
to-night,  and  the  buyers  can 
pick  and  choose  and  fix  their 
own  prices,  and  we  were 
laggards  in  the  field.  So  once 
more,  there  being  no  wind,  it 
is  a  case  of  "  out-sweeps,"  and 
we  pull  for  the  steamers,  noting 
how  round  each  are  congre- 
gated half  a  dozen  or  more 
skiffs  unloading  or  bargaining 
or  beginning  to  clear  up. 

We  exchange  greetings  with 
other  boats  and  learn  the 
prices  prevalent,  and  it  is 
clear  that  seven  shillings  a  box 
is  all  that  can  be  got.  Yet  the 
herring  are  big  and  fine,  and 
worth  the  half  -  sovereign  on 
any  but  just  such  a  night  of 
glut.  We  offer  and  are  de- 
clined, once  and  then  again. 
Our  price  is  too  high,  and  a 
sixpence  is  haggled  over,  a 
sixpence  per  box,  no  trifling 
matter :  then  we  encounter  a 
small  boat  rowing  swiftly,  and 
it  is  the  boat  of  Cairns,  and 
Cairns  is  a  decent  man  and 
will  give  seven  shillings,  and 
we  find  his  steamer  is  yet  a 
long  way  off,  and  have  to  pull 
wearily  for  another  half-hour. 

The  excitement  is  over,  the 
reaction  has  come.  Still  there 
is  interest  in  the  steamer  with 
her  red  port-eye  glaring  down 


at  us,  and  her  packers  and  her 
boxes  with  the  rope  handles, 
and  the  tricks  that  are  played 
in  stowing  poor  fish  under- 
neath. Well,  well,  the  fishers 
are  honest,  and  that  is  some- 
thing, and,  after  all,  we  are  in 
touch  with  civilisation,  and 
what  else  can  one  expect  of 
sharp  Glesca'  bodies  who  have 
to  live  and  make  fortunes? 
Overside  the  dog-fish  have 
scented  us,  and  are  darting  to 
and  fro  tearing  and  worrying, 
so  that  one  shudders  at  the 
thought  of  falling  in  amongst 
these  scavengers.  A  boy  did 
so  off  Stornoway,  and  a  bloody 
smear  told  its  own  tale.  It  is 
horrible  to  think  he  perished 
piecemeal,  for  the  dog-fish  has 
but  a  small  maw,  albeit  a 
hungry  one. 

It  is  late,  or  rather  early, 
and  the  dawn  has  found  us  out 
ere  the  last  steamer  heads  for 
the  north  in  a  mortal  hurry. 
The  herring  will  be  eaten  at 
breakfast  this  very  morn  by 
men  and  women  who  never 
saw  a  skiff  or  net,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  toilers  of  the 
night.  Many  thousands  will 
fare  to  London  by  fast  express, 
and  ere  two  nights  pass  their 
gaunt  remnants  will  adorn  the 
ash-buckets  and  form  the  food 
of  starving  cats.  The  thought 
is  painful,  and  it  is  pleasanter 
far  to  watch  the  east  growing 
rosy  and  the  sea  growing  light. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  cold 
and  of  being  very  sleepy ;  but 
it  is  quite  a  long  voyage  home, 
a  good  five  miles,  and  as  yet 
there  is  scarce  enough  wind  to 
chill  the  wetted  and  uplifted 
forefinger.  The  waters  of  the 
Sound  stretch  out  around  us 
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in  a  great  grey,  gleaming,  level 
expanse  dotted  with  skiffs. 
Arran's  bleak  mountains  show 
scar  and  gully  as  the  daylight, 
yet  thin  and  wan,  discovers 
them.  The  long  line  of  dark 
Kintyre  lies  in  the  shadowy 
west ;  but  there  also  the  sun 
is  having  his  way,  and  the 
white  walls  of  dwellings  can  be 
discerned  from  afar. 

The  air  is  very  pure — soft, 
salt,  virgin  air  which  we  draw 
in  great  breaths,  and  thank 
God  it  is  free  from  smoke  and 
dust  and  soot  and  the  abom- 
inations of  a  city  atmosphere. 
A  gentle  zephyr  fashions  cats'- 
paws  here  and  there  ;  but  we 
depend  upon  the  oars  the  while 
we  tidy  up,  cast  the  damaged 
refuse  by  the  board,  and  collect 
a  few  odd  herring  in  the 
baskets.  How  changed  they 
are  already  !  Dead  and  lustre- 
less, with  a  drawn  look  about 
the  gills,  yet  utterly  unlike  the 
fish  of  the  marble  slabs,  with 
the  label  and  the  reduced  price 
or  the  "cheap  to-day."  We 
have  lost  interest  in  them,  and 
now  find  more  in  watching  the 
sea  beggars  the  day  has  brought 
— a  multitude  of  clamorous, 
raucous-voiced  gulls — the  great 
and  lesser  black  -  backed,  the 
little  fellow  with  the  neat  patch 
on  his  head  and  the  bright 
yellow  legs,  the  young  and 
dowdy  brown  bird, — all  greedy, 
all  alert,  all  flapping  and  fol- 
lowing and  screaming  and 
scolding,  and  swooping  and 
circling  and  poising  and  gorg- 
ing. Insatiable  rogues !  but 
very  full  of  grace  and  life — ay, 
and  of  herring. 

But   what   are   those    great 
birds    approaching    from     the 


south  —  long  -  necked,  long- 
winged,  and  ungainly?  Pres- 
ently they  are  behind  us,  and 
lo !  four  with  one  accord  close 
their  wings  and  plunge  like 
falling  rocks  through  twenty 
feet  of  air.  Four  columns  of 
white  spray  fly  upwards,  and 
the  divers  are  gone  while  we 
count  the  seconds.  Then  up 
they  pop,  sit  a  moment  and 
paunch  their  catches,  and 
then  with  trailing  legs  and  the 
beat  of  heavy  wings  rise 
clumsily,  making  a  prodigious 
splashing  ere  they  resume  their 
tireless  quest.  Solans !  solan 
geese  from  the  Ailsa,  concern- 
ing which  the  fishers  have 
many  wondrous  tales  to  tell : 
how  such  a  one  dived  at  a  fish 
lying  in  a  boat's  bottom  and 
drove  his  great  amber  beak 
right  through  the  stout  plank- 
ing ;  how  another But  a 

truce  to  yarns,  for  if  we  start 
upon  them  we  will  never  to 
breakfast  —  to  porridge,  good 
salted  porridge  and  cream, 
and  the  real  herring  with  the 
gashed  sides  and  the  crispest 
of  crisp  flesh. 

The  fin  of  a  fox-shark  glides 
past,  a  troop  of  porpoise  gam- 
bol about  us,  our  friend  the 
bottle-nose — the  "peelack,"  as 
he  is  called — salutes  the  day. 
The  Sound  is  full  of  life,  but 
we  begin  to  weary  for  our 
bunks,  and  are  not  sorry  to 
see  a  line  like  dark-blue  velvet 
coming  fast  up  astern,  and  note 
the  skiffs  to  windward  hoisting 
their  lugs  and  bearing  down 
upon  us  with  the  first  of  the 
breeze.  We  catch  it  in  due 
course,  and  so  merrily  home,  to 
find  disappointed  fishers,  who 
could  not  get  their  price  and 
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would  not  sell,  consigning  their 
cargoes  to  the  deep,  and  the 
crabs  and  the  codlings  and  the 
podlies — a  sad  waste  when  one 
remembers  how  many  starve. 
The  rings  rattle  on  the  mast, 
the  sail  shakes  into  lurks  and 
sinks,  the  chain  rasps  out,  the 
anchor  grips,  and  we  ride  at 
our  holding  -  ground.  Anon 
farewells,  the  cobble,  the  shore, 
which  seems  to  sway  beneath 
our  feet,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  breakfast  and  the 
bed. 

One  yarn  alone  may  be  spun, 
and  it  is  a  true  yarn,  though 
so  many  have  derided  it  that 
one  scarce  cares  to  be  again 
dubbed  a  Yankee  or  worse ! 

It  befell,  then,  that  on  a 
certain  still  morn,  when  there 
was  no  breath  of  wind  and  the 
skiffs  were  utterly  becalmed, 
a  strange  thing  happened. 
While  crews  plied  at  the  oars, 
one  skiff  was  seen  heading  for 
the  desired  haven  without  any 
visible  means  of  progression, 
To  the  superstitious  fishermen 
it  was  a  thing  uncanny,  and 
indeed  puzzled  douce  practical 
folk  ashore,  for  there  were  a 
few  such  on  the  pier — ourselves 
amongst  them !  Three  good 
Scottish  sea  miles  that  boat 
travelled  without  sails  or  oars, 


and  not  till  she  had  run  into 
the  little  bay  was  the  mystery 
explained.  In  the  nets  a  white 
dolphin,  eight  feet  long,  and  of 
a  mighty  girth  and  strength, 
had  become  entangled.  His 
captors  found  that  by  hitching 
a  rope  round  his  tail,  he — or 
was  it  she  ? — could  be  made  to 
tow  the  skiff,  and  not  only  so, 
but  by  making  traction,  first 
on  one  side  of  the  flukes  and 
then  on  the  other,  the  desired 
direction  could  be  compassed. 
The  dolphin's  vigour  was  ex- 
actly proportionate  to  the  novel 
task,  for  the  strange  tug  ex- 
pired from  exhaustion  and  per- 
chance chagrin  after  doing  all 
that  was  required  of  it.  The 
ropes  had  cut  deeply  into  the 
flesh  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  and 
the  iron  doubtless  had  entered 
its  soul.  Sic  transit  gloria. 
The  dolphin  was  more  famous 
in  death  than  in  life,  like 
Samson  of  old. 

The  lazy  shore  -  folk  were 
washing  and  shaving  and 
blinking  as  we  climbed  the 
brae,  and  after  the  long  cold 
night  at  sea  it  was  heartsome 
to  smell  the  resin  in  the  firs, 
and  get  a  whiff  of  air  perfumed 
with  the  heather  honey,  and 
hearken  to  the  merry  madrigal 
of  warblers  in  the  woods. 
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A   MEMORY   AND    A    STUDY   OF   THE    INDIAN   MUTINY. 


BY  MAJOR-GENERAL  W.   TWEEDIE,   C.S.I. 


AMONG  the  many  "  Reminis- 
cences "  and  "  Personal  Nar- 
ratives "  of  the  Sepoy  War, 
or  great  Indian  Mutiny,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines —  and  in  none  more 
notably  than  in  ( Blackwood ' 
— I  have  seen  no  contribution 
having  as  its  special  subject 
the  breaking  into  mutiny  of 
the  native  troops  at  Benares 
on  the  4th  of  June  1857.  The 
story  has  of  course  been  told 
by  Sir  John  Kaye,  and  in  less 
detail  by  other  writers.  But 
accounts  compiled  from  the 
statements  of  others  may  still 
leave  room  for  the  representa- 
tions of  eye-witnesses;  and  as 
it  befell  me  when  a  very  young 
soldier  to  be  severely  wounded 
in  the  6meute  now  referred  to, 
I  desire  to  set  down  some  recol- 


lections of  it,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances more  immediately 
connected  with  it.  Historians 
tell  us  that  they  experience 
far  greater  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting than  in  digesting  and 
arranging  their  materials ;  and 
this  statement  should  be  kept 
in  mind  by  every  veteran  who 
in  his  day  has  seen  service. 
The  typical  old  soldier  of  Gold- 
smith's period,  when  he 

"  Shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed 
how  fields  were  won," 

did  what  he  could  to  hand 
down  his  experiences.  But 
his  successors  of  this  genera- 
tion have  only  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  pass  into  the 

•/  L 

eternal  Silences  without  hav- 
ing done  the  same  thing  in 
some  more  permanent  form. 


I.   BEFORE   THE   EM  BUTE. 


The  name  Benares,  like  the 
name  Mesopotamia,  is  one  of 
those  which  are  "  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household 
words,"  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  mentioning  that 
it  stands  for  an  extremely 
ancient  and  "  holy "  city  of 
the  Hindus,  having  some 
200,000  inhabitants,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  fine  sweep  of  the 
Ganges,  about  400  miles  from 
Calcutta.  In  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  towards 
Cawnpore  and  Delhi,  the 
nearest  important  place  is 


Allahabad.  If  Benares  had 
fallen,  nothing  could  have 
saved  the  great  fortress  of 
Allahabad ;  and  with  that  lost 
to  us,  as  it  very  nearly  was, 
the  most  sanguine  might  well 
have  desponded.  The  lion  and 
the  lamb  in  British  India,  how- 
ever much  they  may  love  one 
another,  do  not  lie  down  to- 
gether ;  and  so,  when  the 
Benares  district  was  ceded  to 
the  E.  I.  Company  in  1773, 
our  civil  and  military  estab- 
lishments were  planted  at  a 
distance  of  about  three  miles 
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inland  from  the  riverside  city, 
on  one  of  those  extensiVe  plains 
which  are  held  to  possess  a 
special  value  as  non-conductors 
of  political  electricity.  Within 
the  British  position  the  civil- 
ians and  the  soldiers  occupied 
separate  lines  or  precincts. 
All  the  usual  public  buildings 
proper  to  the  head-quarters  of 
a  revenue  division  under  the 
Lieutenant-Governorship  of  the 
North-West  Provinces  made  up 
the  civil  lines ;  with  numerous 
more  or  less  palatial  villas  em- 
bosomed in  foliage,  the  private 
residences  of  members  of  the 
administration.  The  military 
cantonment  was  even  more 
mixed  and  straggling.  On  the 
side  next  the  parade-ground, 
this  large  area  was  fringed  with 
soldiers'  quarters,  not  "bar- 
racks "  in  our  sense,  but  long 
lines  of  earthen  huts  in  which 
the  lordly  sepoy,  having  scru- 
pulously deposited  his  woman- 
kind in  some  far-away  village, 
led  his  life  in  cenobitic  fashion. 
Between  these  lines  and  the 
parade-ground  there  stood  in 
a  row,  at  intervals,  a  number 
of  small  masonry  turrets  called 
"Bells  of  arms,"  in  which  the 
sepoys,  when  dismissed  from 
drill  or  duty,  were  required  to 
lodge  their  "  brown  Bess " 
muskets.  Other  parts  of  the 
same  picture  were :  Similar 
lines  for  a  second  regiment 
of  native  infantry;  lines  for  a 
risala  of  native  horsemen,  with 
horses  picqueted  under  trees 
in  the  open;  sheds  for  guns 
and  gun  -  waggons,  with  bar- 
racks for  a  handful  of  British 
gunners ;  hospital  accommoda- 


tion of  the  antediluvian  pat- 
tern ;  quartermasters'  and  com- 
missariat "godowns";1  and, 
most  picturesque  of  all,  spacious 
straw-yards  for  artillery  bul- 
locks. The  mention  of  these 
unwarlike  ruminants  takes  us 
back  to  the  days  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  Like  many  another 
old  warrior  whose  introduction 
to  Anglo-Indian  methods  and 
equipments  had  happened  late 
in  life,  Sir  Charles  always 
looked  a  little  dubiously  on  the 
use  of  horned  cattle  for  ar- 
tillery purposes  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.  When  com- 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Indian 
army  he  was  waited  on  one 
day  by  an  officer  who  was 
under  orders  to  join  a  bullock- 
battery  of  the  Gwalior  Con- 
tingent ;  and  the  idea  of  the 
bullocks  so  upset  his  official 
gravity  that  he  playfully  ad- 
vised his  visitor  to  exchange 
some  of  them  for  cows,  to  give 
him  milk  and  butter !  If  the 
respectable  quadrupeds  under 
mention  have  had  their  day  in 
India  as  combatants,  that  day 
was  at  least  a  good  one.  They 
certainly  helped  to  win  and 
keep  the  Company's  empire. 
Nobody  ever  saw  a  milch-cow 
among  them ;  but  their  flesh 
could  supply  undeniable  rations. 
The  finest  beef  that  I  ever 
tasted  came  off  the  bones, 
and  more  particularly  off  the 
humps,  of  the  grain-fed  bullocks 
which,  after  drawing  Have- 
lock's  and  Outram's  cannon 
into  the  Lucknow  Residency, 
were  slaughtered  to  feed  the 
garrison.  To  return,  however, 
to  the  bullock  -  lines  of  pre- 


1  Anglicised  form  of  Indian  gadang,  a  place  for  the  storage  of  goods. 
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Mutiny  Benares.  All  the  several 
lines  and  quarters  of  which 
these  formed  an  outlying  por- 
tion presented,  as  will  readily 
be  understood,  a  pretty  con- 
siderable frontage,  through 
which  ran  numerous  approaches 
to  the  thatched  bungalows  of 
the  British  officers  of  regiments 
and  departments,  to  the  teem- 
ing bazars  replete  with  food- 
stuffs, and  to  a  few  public 
buildings.  All  this  was  in 
excellent  keeping  with  the 
main  idea  of  the  Company's 
military  policy,  which  was, 
to  hold  India  unostentatiously 
and  inexpensively,  by  means  of 
native  levies  only  slightly  sup- 
ported by  white  troops.  The 
fly  in  the  pot  of  honey  was, 
that  not  only  was  the  British 
quarter  as  a  whole  unprotected 
by  the  smallest  piece  of  circum- 
vallation  or  intrenchment,  but 
that  nowhere  within  the  enceinte 
was  there  any  defensible  work 
whatever.  When  the  Mutiny 
cloud  was  at  its  blackest,  a 
certain  building  called  the 
Mint  was  fixed  on,  at  the 
instance  of  two  civilians,  as  the 
place  of  refuge  in  an  emergency. 
In  some  respects  this  building 
was  well  adapted  to  the  end  in 
view.  Its  grounds  were  walled 
in ;  and  it  contained  many  fine 
rooms  and  spaces,  including  a 
substantial  flat  roof  for  sleeping 
on  at  night.  But  to  some  it 
looked  like  a  death-trap,  be- 
cause it  stood  near  a  bazar, 
and  was  surrounded  with  trees, 
and  with  other  houses,  in  a 
manner  unfavourable  to  artil- 
lery fire.  The  use  that  was 
made  of  the  Mint  will  appear  in 
the  sequel.  Mercifully  its  powers 
of  resistance  were  never  tested. 


No  attempt  will  here  be  made 
to  discuss  at  large  the  cause  or 
causes  of  the  Mutiny.  These 
pages,  as  will  soon  appear,  are 
written  under  the  firm  con- 
viction, the  fruit  of  forty  years 
of  thought  and  study,  that  the 
sepoy  revolt  had  its  direct  and 
immediate  origin  in  a  stupen- 
dous blunder,  productive  of  a 
gross  misunderstanding ;  the 
blunder  being  that  of  the 
military  authorities  in  suffer- 
ing hog's  lard  and  cow's  fat  to 
be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
a  certain  new  kind  of  cartridge, 
the  pig  being  taboo  to  the 
Moslem,  and  the  cow  a  kind  of 
goddess  to  the  Hindu  ;  and  the 
misunderstanding,  that  of  the 
sepoys  in  seeing  in  this  a 
deeply  laid  stratagem  devised 
with  the  object  of  turning 
them  into  renegades  and  out- 
casts, ready  to  live  on  pork 
and  beef  rations,  and  cross  the 
kala  panl  or  black  water.  Un- 
doubtedly there  existed  at  the 
same  time  many  subsidiary 
causes.  The  most  important 
was  the  policy  already  noticed, 
of  trying  to  hold  India  with 
far  too  few  British  soldiers. 
Next  to  that,  perhaps,  was  the 
flagrant  error,  which  had  hard- 
ened before  the  Mutiny  into  a 
system,  of  appointing  to  im- 
portant commands  men  whose 
exploits  belonged  to  ancient 
history,  and  whom  age  was 
clawing  in  its  clutches. 

At  least  one  other  facilitating 
cause  of  the  Mutiny  will  appear 
hereafter.  The  present  slight 
and  cursory  allusion  to  a  com- 
plex subject  is  merely  suggested 
by  the  absolutely  open  state  of 
the  cantonment  and  station  of 
Benares  in  the  day  of  need. 
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Does  the  same  condition  exist 
still  ?  it  may  be  wondered.  The 
times  are  changed,  no  doubt ; 
and  India  is  hardly  likely  ever 
to  see  such  another  crisis.  But 
every  regime  and  every  epoch 
has.  its  own  perils.  As  lago 
said,  "There  are  many  events 
in  the  womb  of  time  which  will 
be  delivered."  And  if  one  of 
the  lessons  of  1857  was  "make 
no  terms,"  "no  surrender," 
another  lesson  was  "  fortify." 

On  the  4th  of  March  1857, 
soon  after  nightfall,  when  the 
sultry  air  was  aglow  with  fire- 
flies,  Calcutta  received    me,    a 
lad  of  twenty.     Promotion  from 
cadet   to  ensign  on  the    Com- 
pany's    Bengal     establishment 
followed  directly,  coupled  with 
an  order  to  proceed  to  Benares 
and  "do  duty"  with  the  37th 
Native  Infantry.      The  railway 
system  projected  by  the  splendid 
genius  of  Lord  Dalhousie  was 
as  yet  in  an  early  stage.     The 
East  Indian  railway  which  was 
to  connect   Calcutta    with    the 
North-West  Provinces  stopped 
short    of   the    Bengal   frontier, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on 
the   Mutiny   is   obvious.      The 
well  -  appointed      mail  -  coach, 
changing     its      teams      before 
smiling  village  hostelries,   has 
never  been  seen  in  India.     Be- 
fore the  birth  of  railways  the 
natives     tramped     the     roads 
singly  or  in  parties,  or  rode  on 
bullocks,  on  "cuddies,"1  or  on 
diminutive  ponies,  or  went  jing- 
ling along  in  primitive  vehicles. 
The  European,  when  in  a  hurry, 
engaged  from   the    postal   de- 
partment a  one-horse   convey- 
ance   called    a    d&k  -  gctri,    the 


merit    of    which   was    that   it 
could  easily  be  converted  from 
a    two -seated   carriage   into    a 
kind  of  bedstead.      Every  ap- 
plicant for  a  carriage  had   to 
await    his    turn,    and    in    my 
case  this  meant   a  fortnight's 
halt  in  Calcutta.     During  that 
time    I    was    the    guest    of    an 
eminent    Scottish    missionary, 
at   whose   house   some    of    the 
leading  Hindus  were  frequent 
visitors.      Just  then  the  story 
of  the  "  greased  cartridge  "  was 
in    every   mouth ;    men's   talk, 
however      restrained,      always 
seemed    to   turn    on    some    ap- 
proaching  collision ;    and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Cal- 
cutta, driven  out  of  its  sober 
senses  by  the  wildest  rumours, 
was  giving  way  overmuch    to 
panic.       Early   in    March,    the 
youthful    prince    of     Gwalior, 
his  Highness   Maharaja    Sind- 
hia,    made    his    appearance   in 
Calcutta;     and    one    day    his 
exceedingly  astute  prime  min- 
ister,   Raja    Dinkar    Rao,    ac- 
companied   by    the    Governor- 
General's  agent  for  the  states 
of    central     India,    called     by 
appointment    on    my    well-in- 
formed friend   the   missionary. 
What  passed  did  not  transpire. 
But  twenty  years  later,  when 
the    same    Sindhia    still    held 
sway  in  Gwalior,  it  fell  to  my 
lot    to   be   appointed    Political 
Agent  at  his  capital,  and  one 
day,  in  a  moment  of  confidence, 
his    Highness    introduced    the 
subject  of  his  visit  to  Calcutta 
in     the     Mutiny     year.       The 
rumour,    he   said,    was    at    the 
time    running    like    wild  -  fire 
over  his  territory  that  Queen 


Qu.,  Is  this  the  Indian  "  gadhd,"  brought  our  way  by  the  gypsies  ? 
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Victoria  had  issued  an  order 
for  the  tricking  of  her  Indian 
soldiers  out  of  their  caste  and 
their  religion,  so  that  there 
should  be  nothing  to  prevent 
them  from  eating  and  drinking 
freely,  growing  as  strong  and 
reckless  as  the  rak-shas,1  and 
conquering  the  world  !  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  the 
greatest  of  the  remaining 
Mahratta  chieftains  had  seen 
nothing  incredible  in  this  most 
preposterous  story,  but  he  had 
thought  it  as  well  to  go  to 
Calcutta  and  make  independent 
inquiries.  To  quote  his  words, 
he  had  begun  his  journey  pre- 
pared to  believe  the  worst  of 
the  Government ;  in  due  time 
he  had  gone  back  to  Gwalior 
laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  the 
crass  stupidity  of  the  Calcutta 
secretariats,  and  perceiving 
clearly  that  the  merest  bogey 
was  sending  the  sepoys  to  their 
ruin.  No  doubt  the  reader  will 
gladly  take  as  accomplished  the 
journey  to  Benares,  with  its 
grime,  and  glare,  and  sand- 
storms. About  the  very  time 
that  the  "Aryan  brother"  on 
the  coachbox,  perspiring  and 
dishevelled,  was  blowing  his 
horn  in  the  avenue  of  a  humble 
enough  house  of  entertainment 
kept  by  a  Eurasian  family  in 
the  station  of  Benares,  the  war 
between  the  sepoys  and  the 
Government  was  beginning  in 
terrible  earnest  at  Barrack- 
pore,  near  Calcutta.  It  was 
Sunday,  29th  March,  and  that 
was  the  day  when  Mangal 


Pande,  a  sepoy  of  the  34th,  in- 
flamed with  all  the  barbaric 
passion  of  the  crusader,  fired 
the  first  shots  and  struck  the 
first  sword-strokes  in  the  cause, 
as  he  blindly  imagined,  of  the 
old  traditionary  creeds  and 
faiths. 

This  action  of  Mangal  Pande 
in  making  of  himself  a  "martyr 
by  mistake  " 2  is  here  referred  to 
merely  because  of  its  date,  and 
in  order  to  mark  the  circum- 
stance that  from  the  beginning 
of  the  actual  conflict  Benares 
formed  my  post  of  observation. 

Under  the  regime  which  suc- 
ceeded that  of  the  Company, 
"  officers'  quarters,"  alike  for 
the  married  and  the  unmarried, 
began  to  be  erected  by  the 
Public  Works  Department  on 
what  are  called  "  standard 
plans  " ;  one  or  more  of  which, 
intended  for  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  would  occasion- 
ally get  transferred  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  and  vice  versd,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  natives. 
But  prior  to  the  Mutiny,  ex- 
cept at  a  few  stations,  every 
British  officer  lived  in  a  house 
of  his  own  choosing,  fenced  off 
in  a  good  "compound,"  and 
well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
With  the  regimental  mess- 
house  always  open  for  meals, 
literature,  and  amusements,  the 
bachelor  officer  had  no  need  to 
be  particular  about  his  quar- 
ters. In  my  case  a  small  tiled 
bungalow,  in  rather  a  lonely 
situation  at  one  end  of  the 
great  parade-ground — rent  20 


1  A   foul    demon    of   Hindu   mythology,    resembling   the  jinn   ("genii")    of 
Semites. 

2  The  words  in  inverted  commas  were  applied  by  the  Scottish  philosopher,  Sir 
W.  Hamilton,  at  the  "  Disruption"  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  those  who  gave 
up  their  stipends  and  manses. 
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rupees  (at  that  time  slightly 
over  £2)  a  -  month — answered 
every  requirement.  The  day  of 
moving  into  this  three-roomed 
cabin  saw  the  first  entry  made 
in  a  regular  journal.  This  re- 
cord is  still  extant.  It  sets  out 
with  a  vow,  only  now  being 
broken,  against  the  venturing 
of  opinions ;  in  lieu  of  which 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  descrip- 
tion, with  as  many  facts  and 
incidents  as  could  be  collected. 
Nevertheless  its  pages  contain 
nothing  worth  extracting,  and 
its  only  use  is  to  aid  the  mem- 
ory. Nothing  short  of  fatal- 
ism could  have  made  any  one 
look  without  misgiving  on  the 
aspect  of  things  at  Benares 
in  April.  The  facts  were  in 
this  wise.  A  good  many 
women  and  children,  the  care 
of  whom  complicated  every 
question,  were  distributed  in 
bright  family  groups  over  the 
station.  Hard  by  was  the 
great  city.  Within  the  canton- 
ment lay  the  following  regi- 
ments : — 37th  Native  Infantry, 
some  700  bayonets ;  a  Sikh 
corps,  called,  from  its  native 
district,  the  Ludhiana  Regi- 
ment ;  and  the  13th  Irregular 
Cavalry  —  in  all,  fully  2000 
fighting  men.  To  counterbal- 
ance this  force  of  natives  there 
was  positively  only  a  half -bat- 
tery (3  guns)  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery,  with  33  British  gun- 
ners, commanded  by  that  Cap- 
tain William  Olpherfcs  of  whom 
it  was  long  afterwards  said  by 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  that 
he  never  went  into  action  with- 
out earning  the  Victoria  Cross  ! 
The  crux  of  the  problem  was, 
Quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes? 
— Who  shall  defend  us  from 


our  defenders  ?  How  long 
will  these  swarthy  soldiers  re- 
main impassive  and  go  on 
obeying  orders?  Are  they,  or 
are  they  not,  on  the  point  of 
breaking  into  mutiny,  fire-rais- 
ing, and  murder?  If  the  case 
be  not  so  at  this  minute,  how 
will  it  be  after  the  next  secret 
conclave  in  their  lines?  In 
such  conjunctures  it  has  some- 
times happened  that  moral 
force  and  human  brain-power 
have  found  or  made  the  means 
of  averting  danger.  But,  truth 
to  tell,  in  the  early  months  of 
1857  the  conduct  of  affairs  at 
Benares  was  in  the  hands  of 
several  men  of  ability  rather 
than  of  one  pre-eminent  ABLE 
MAN,  or  master.  The  Commis- 
sioner, Mr  Henry  Tucker,  of 
the  Civil  Service,  was  a  re- 
ligious oddity  of  a  type  rare 
in  public  men.  All  human 
means  of  defence,  and  all 
measures  of  precaution,  he 
regarded  as  displaying  a  want 
of  faith  in  the  Almighty. 
Chancing  one  day  to  make 
the  remark,  somewhat  out  of 
season,  that  the  prayers  of  the 
missionaries,  and  not  cannon, 
were  what  he  trusted  to  for  the 
safety  of  Benares,  his  words 
spread,  and  greatly  scandalised 
Olpherts's  gunners.  In  the 
same  spirit  he  was  actually  in 
the  habit  of  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  no  fortress  of 
man's  construction  was  avail- 
able. On  the  military  side, 
one  man's  views  prevailed  to- 
day, and  another  man's  to- 
morrow. Up  to  the  end  of 
May  Brigadier  Ponsonby  was 
absent;  and  the  next  senior 
officer,  Colonel  Gordon,  com- 
mandant of  the  Sikh  regiment, 
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acted     for     him.      When    the 
brigadier      himself      appeared 
among    us,    it    was    painfully 
evident  that  his  day  for  active 
service  was  over.     In  military 
as  in  civil  matters,  what  little 
stroke  there  was  in  the   boat 
seemed  to  come  from  the  two 
civilians  next  in  position  to  the 
Commissioner,   namely,   Mr   F. 
Gubbins,    the    judge,    and    Mr 
Lind,    the     magistrate.       Lest 
this  representation  should  seem 
incredible,  an  incident  to  illus- 
trate it  may  be  given.     Before 
the  middle  of  May,  every  one 
in  Benares  knew  the  story  of 
what  had  befallen  at  Meerut : 
how    three    native    regiments, 
maddened  with  fear  and  fury 
at   the    fettering   before    their 
eyes    of    eighty  -  five    of    their 
comrades  found  guilty  of  refus- 
ing to  handle  a  suspected  car- 
tridge, had  turned  the  peaceful 
station  into  a  pandemonium  of 
fire  and  massacre;  afterwards 
forcing  their  way  into  Delhi ; 
murdering  in  cold  blood  every 
Christian     whom     they    could 
lay     hands     on,    and     making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
The     mingled     feelings     with 
which  men  and  women  of  dif- 
ferent   temperaments    received 
this  unprecedented  intelligence 
may   be   imagined.     One    day, 
when  the  sensation  was  at  its 
intensest,  a  friend  informed  me 
privately   that    the    officer    in 
command    of     the     force    and 
station  had  decided  on  march- 
ing away  with  the  main  body 
to  the  old  fortress  of  Chunar, 
some   20    miles   distant,  where 
a    handful   of    invalid    British 
gunners  were  in  garrison,  and 
the  women  and  children  would 
be  in  comparative  safety.      A 


few  days  later,  the  same  friend 
told  me  that,  because  of  the 
objections  and  arguments  of 
Mr  Gubbins,  Colonel  Gordon 
had  changed  his  mind,  and  re- 
solved to  stand  fast.  Thus  it 
too  often  was  throughout  the 
Mutiny.  The  nominal  author- 
ity and  the  responsibility  lay 
like  lead  in  one  quarter ;  while 
the  actual  force  and  movement 
proceeded  from  some  different 
quarter. 

Although  the  fate  of  Delhi 
made  no  difference  in  the  situa- 
tion at  Benares,  it  brought  out 
the  characters  of  our  people 
amazingly.  Some  there  were 
who  were  well  contented  to  be 
called  alarmists ;  who  could  not 
sit  through  a  church  -  service 
without  imagining,  if  they  heard 
an  unusual  noise  in  the  adjacent 
bazar,  that  the  sepoys  were 
setting  fire  to  the  sacred  build- 
ing ;  and  for  whom  the  silliest 
story,  brought  in  perhaps  by 
an  ayah,  or  native  waiting- 
woman  whose  lover  had  in- 
vented it  in  a  playful  moment, 
was  full  of  the  gravest  import. 
One  military  officer,  the  local 
head  of  a  civil  department, 
never  walked  from  his  bun- 
galow to  his  office  without 
carrying  a  double  -  barrelled 
pistol  in  each  hand  and  another 
in  his  pocket ;  but  whether  this 
was  meant  seriously,  or  as  a 
grim  rebuke  to  those  who 
trusted  in  the  sepoys,  deponent 
sayeth  not.  To  revert,  how- 
ever, to  the  three  native  regi- 
ments. Up  to  the  night  of 
1st  June,  when  we  were  all 
alarmed  by  the  bursting  out  of 
flames  from  some  vacant  huts 
in  the  cantonment,  the  sup- 
pressed excitement  which  of 
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course  existed  among  the 
soldiery  made  absolutely  no 
sign  on  the  surface.  The  13th 
Cavalry  was  mostly,  or  perhaps 
exclusively,  Moslem.  Looking 
merely  at  the  men's  well-bred 
and  well-bearded  faces,  and  at 
their  grave  and  dignified  man- 
ners, it  was  not  easy  to  think 
them  at  heart  incendiaries  and 
murderers.  And  yet  the  general 
estimate  of  them  was  perfectly 
expressed  one  evening  by  a  fair 
and  sprightly  woman,  when 
she  advised  the  Commissioner 
to  pack  them  off  on  a  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca,  and  not  bring 
them  back  till  India  should  be 
quiet  again  !  The  regiment  of 
Ludhiana,  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance in  it  of  that  same 
Sikh  element  which  was  serving 
us  well  in  other  Mutiny  theatres, 
was  held  to  be  sui  generis.  Its 
commandant,  Colonel  Gordon, 
whether  as  a  piece  of  policy, 
or  because  in  his  heart  a  be- 
liever, freely  expressed  his  faith 
in  its  usefulness.  Perhaps,  if 
Brigadier  Ponsonby  had  been 
stronger,  this  view  of  Gordon's 
would  have  failed  to  stand  the 
test  of  sifting  by  superior  milit- 
ary authority.  But  Gordon,  as 
has  been  seen,  stood  next  to  the 
Brigadier  in  seniority;  and  he 
practically  took  the  lead  on 
the  military  side,  just  as  Gub- 
bins  did  on  the  civil,  in  all 
formal  conferences  and  consul- 
tations. It  may  be  as  well 
here  to  mention  that  both  the 
cavalry  and  the  Sikh  infantry 
were  on  that  "Irregular" 
system  which,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  military  qualities  of 
the  natives,  allowed  but  three 
British  officers  to  a  regiment. 
As  it  happened,  only  Captain 


Guise  and  the  Adjutant  were 
present  with  the  horsemen, 
and  only  Colonel  Gordon  and 
another  officer  with  the  Sikhs. 
The  37th  Hegiment,  again,  was 
different,  not  only  in  outward 
form,  but  also  in  its  composition. 
As  a  "Regular  "  regiment,it  had 
a  British  captain  and  British 
subalterns  on  the  muster-roll 
of  every  company.  And  its 
ranks  were  filled  with  the  caste- 
men  of  that  same  Mangal  Pande, 
the  second  part  of  whose  name, 
long  after  he  had  been  given  to 
the  hangman,  was  applied  all 
over  India  to  every  sepoy  of 
the  mutinied  Bengal  army. 
The  commanding  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant -  Colonel  Spottiswoode, 
was  not  unequal  to  his  position  ; 
but  he  did  not  profess  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  sepoy, 
or  any  personal  influence  over 
him.  The  next  in  rank,  Major 
Barrett,  on  the  contrary,  had 
the  most  enthusiastic  faith  in 
his  men,  truly  regarding  every 
one  of  them  as  his  child  or  his 
brother.  Mutiny  topics  were 
not  talked  of  before  the  junior 
officers ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  most  members  of  the  mess, 
little  dreaming  of  the  glorious 
future  in  store  for  the  Queen's 
Indian  army,  had  lost  every 
particle  of  pride  and  confidence 
in  dark-skinned  soldiers.  Two 
or  three  times  a-week  the  regi- 
ment paraded  for  exercise,  pre- 
senting a  superb  appearance. 
While  the  battalion  was  man- 
oeuvring, squads  of  straight 
and  stalwart  recruits  would  be 
drilling,  in  their  Hindustani 
loin  -  cloths,  small  skull  -  caps, 
and  short  muslin  jackets :  and 
among  them  a  sprinkling  of 
rosy  ensigns  who  had  not  yet 
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satisfied  the  adjutant.  For  a 
lad  fresh  from  a  Scottish  uni- 
versity, and  tired  of  the  illu- 
sory speculations  of  Reid  and 
Berkeley,  here  was  at  least  a 
new  problem,  and  one  perhaps 
susceptible  of  solution.  What 
was  it  that  made  the  brothers, 
and  the  brothers-in-law,  and 
the  cousins  of  the  Meerut 
murderers  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  this  fraternal  fash- 
ion with  the  kith  and  kindred 
of  the  murdered  ?  It  is  not 
pretended  that  an  answer  to 
so  puzzling  a  question  came  all 
in  a  minute,  any  more  than  it 
is  expected  that  every  one  will 
accept  the  answer  which  came 
gradually.  Was  it  because  no  in- 
citements to  sedition  had  as  yet 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
regiment  ?  that  was  impossible, 
with  the  adjacent  city  forming 
a  very  great  place  of  resort  for 
political  intriguers  and  religious 
mendicants  from  every  part  of 
India.  Was  it  because  a  signal 
was  being  awaited  from  some 
other  quarter  ? — had  not  the 
most  flagrant  sign  been  given 
at  Meerut  ?  Or,  lastly,  was  it 
because  the  sepoys  were  biding 
their  time,  and  watching,  like 
tigers,  for  an  opportunity? 
How  could  there  ever  come  a 
more  favourable  season  than 
the  present,  with  only  three- 
and- thirty  gunners  to  defend 
the  lives  of  our  people?  In 
short,  the  only  explanation 
serving  to  account  for  all  the 
symptoms  is  a  twofold  one. 
The  sepoys  of  the  37th,  and 
their  comrades  of  the  Ludhiana 
Eegiment,  had  not  as  yet  been 
subjected  to  the  two  crucial 
ordeals  which  had  wrecked  the 
discipline  of  so  many.  That  is, 


their  turn  not  having  come  to 
receive  the  Enfield  rifle,  the 
new  cartridge  had  never  been 
offered  to  them.  And  they  had 
never  been  called  upon  by  their 
officers  to  coerce  or  punish 
comrades  whom  they  regarded, 
not  as  mutinous  soldiers,  but 
in  a  very  different  light.  With- 
out doubt  all  this  was  inex- 
pressibly foolish,  though  not 
without  parallels  in  European 
history.  But  the  Company 
itself  was  not  blameless,  in 
having  suffered  the  understand- 
ing of  its  subjects  to  remain 
almost  at  the  level  of  the 
infantile,  for  want  of  sound 
methods  of  education.  Regi- 
mental schools,  even  where 
they  existed,  made  no  pretence 
of  imparting  useful  knowledge. 
Schools  of  higher  grades,  which, 
through  a  process  of  filtration, 
might  have  benefited  the 
masses,  were  more  occupied 
with  the  '  Paradise  Lost '  and 
the  'Deserted  Village'  than 
with  modern  facts  and  political 
geography.  The  missionary 
institutes,  as  became  them, 
thought  more  of  'Bible  history' 
than  of  the  events  chronicled 
in  the  current  newspapers. 
And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
in  1857,  as  is  the  case  indeed 
to  a  great  extent  in  our  day 
also — for  India  does  not  change 
rapidly — vast  communities  were 
exactly  in  that  mental  condition 
which  is  the  most  favourable 
to  the  spread  of  wild  rumours 
and  the  growth  of  absurd 
delusions.  Had  all  this  not 
been  so,  the  cartridge  incident 
would  have  been  seen  to  be  a 
mere  mistake,  however  culp- 
able ;  and  the  people  would 
simply  have  laughed,  as  we  did, 
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at  the  Delhi  and  the  Cawnpore 
Proclamations ;  in  which  ver- 
acious documents  it  was  noti- 
fied among  other  things  that  the 
Shah  of  Persia  had  fitted  out 
an  army  to  restore  the  Mogul 
dynasty,  while  the  Nana  had 
despatched  a  camel-rider  over- 
land to  St  Petersburg,  to  bring 
up  supports  from  that  quarter  ! 
The  design  of  these  cursory 
remarks  is,  firstly,  to  offer  an 
explanation  of  the  satisfactory 
conduct  of  the  sepoys  up  to 
a  certain  period,  and,  next,  to 
bring  out  the  place  justly  as- 
signable to  undispelled  and  un- 
mitigated popular  ignorance  as 
one  of  the  secondary  causes  of 
the  Mutiny. 

Meanwhile  the  weeks  were 
passing ;  the  station  resembling 
an  unseaworthy  vessel  signal- 
ling hard  for  succour.  JSTor 
was  succour  too  long  with- 
holden.  The  very  best  thing 
in  the  whole  world  at  such  a 
time  was  the  British  soldier; 
and  on  the  Queen's  birthday 
44  men  of  H.M.'s  84th  Foot— 
the  first  to  arrive  of  a  series  of 
detachments  which  Lord  Can- 
ning was  pushing  up  for  the 
relief  of  the  great  undefended 
stations — stepped  jauntily  out 
of  their  post-carriages.  With 
the  old  woman  in  the  song, 
many  of  us  were  "  like  to  greet" 
with  joy  at  the  sight  of  even 
forty  good  men  and  true,  who, 
however  sensitive  about  their 
pay,  their  grog,  and  their 
"  rights  "  in  general,  were 
absolutely  free  from  "views" 
on  the  cartridge  question. 
Nevertheless,  Mr  Tucker  and 
Brigadier  Ponsonby  had  the 
firmness  to  forward  immedi- 
ately not  only  this  detachment 
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but  other  similar  detachments 
which  followed.  It  was  not 
till  the  last,  or  almost  the  last, 
day  of  May  that  a  permanent 
addition  was  made  to  the 
British  guardians  of  Benares, 
through  the  arrival  from  Dina- 
pore,  in  a  Ganges  steamer,  of 
about  150  men  of  H.M.'s  10th 
Foot.  And  then,  on  3rd  June, 
to  borrow  the  Arab's  idiom, 
there  arrived  the  great  arrival, 
namely,  that  of  Neill,  the  re- 
doubtable Scottish  soldier  whose 
name  is  writ  large  in  Mutiny 
story.  The  younger  reader 
may  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  corps  which  Neill  brought 
to  Bengal  with  him,  the  2nd 
Madras  European  Regiment, 
commonly  called  the  "Madras 
Fusiliers,"  was  one  of  nine 
white  battalions  maintained  by 
the  E.  I.  Company.  As  this  is  a 
personal  narrative,  and  as  the 
writer  of  it  was  at  the  time  too 
junior  to  obtain  other  than 
casual  glimpses  into  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  principal  officers, 
the  temptation  to  present  a  con- 
nected story  needs  to  be  resisted. 
It  will  be  enough  to  set  out  in 
order,  as  follows,  the  salient 
facts  of  the  situation  at  the 
time  of  Neill's  arrival :  (1)  After 
a  little  period  of  subsidence,  the 
state  of  tension  among  us  had 
risen  again  to  a  high  point. 
One  cause  of  this  was,  the  re- 
ports which  were  current  that 
the  entire  Christian  community 
of  Cawnpore  had  been  wiped 
out.  This  ghastly  story,  as  it 
happened,  was  premature  by 
about  a  month ;  but  sometimes 
the  shadow  of  a  great  calamity 
is  more  intolerable  than  its 
substance.  Nearer  at  hand, 
mutinies  and  rumours  of 
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mutinies  abounded.  On  24th 
May  a  fracas  had  occurred  at 
A'zimgarh,  only  sixty  miles  dis- 
tant, when  suspected  cartridges 
were  being  issued  to  the  17th 
Native  Infantry.  It  was  not 
till  eight  days  later  that  it  was 
known  officially  at  Benares, 
how  this  outburst  of  insub- 
ordination had  gradually  cul- 
minated in  the  rankest  mutiny 
not  unaccompanied  by  murder ; 
but  during  that  interval  the 
bazars  had  overflowed  with 
the  most  sensational  rumours. 
It  was  easy  to  imagine 
what  secret  meetings,  seditious 
plottings,  and  silly  waver- 
ings all  these  things  would  be 
occasioning;  and  day  by  day 
the  impression  was  growing 
stronger  and  more  general  that 
the  only  way  to  avert  a  sudden 
and  murderous  uprising  was 
to  drop  the  threadbare  cloak 
of  confidence  and  out  of  the 
nettle  danger  pluck  the  flower 
safety.  (2)  Means  were  no 
longer  wholly  wanting  for  the 
support  of  strenuous  action. 
If  the  37th  was  dangerous,  and 
the  cavalry  doubtful,  the  Sikhs, 
as  has  been  seen,  were  relied 
on ;  and,  what  was  incompar- 
ably more  to  the  purpose, 
Olpherts's  33  gunners  were 
now  supported  by  fully  200 
British  riflemen,  including  an 
advance  party  of  the  Fusiliers. 
Another  very  great  fact  was 
Neill — a  priceless  man  in  his 
way,  though  a  soldier's  death 
cut  short  his  career  before  a 
real  chance  came  to  him.  That 
orderly-room  air  and  manner 
which  some  commanding  officers 
put  on  and  off  when  they  enter 
and  when  they  leave  the  office, 
but  which  he  carried  about 


with  him  habitually,  was  of 
the  greatest  service  to  him. 
His  every  look,  his  every  word, 
his  every  gesture  seemed  to 
refer  people  to  the  900  British 
soldiers,  and  the  splendid  body 
of  officers,  whom  he  commanded. 
This  mention  of  Neill  suggests 
a  point  of  interest  in  his  brief 
but  fateful  connection  with 
Benares.  On  the  day  im- 
mediately following  that  of  his 
arrival,  as  it  is  now  time  to 
inform  the  reader,  the  resolu- 
tion was  abruptly  come  to  of 
disarming  the  37th  Regiment. 
Now,  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  granted  that  this  de- 
cision was  due  to  Neill's  advice 
and  influence.  But  was  it  so, 
actually  ?  I  cannot  pretend  to 
answer  this  question  from  any 
very  full  or  exact  personal 
knowledge,  and  there  is  prob- 
ably 110  one  now  living  who  is 
able  to  do  so.  On  the  one  hand 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of 
Neill  as  spending  ever  so  short 
a  time  amid  circumstances  like 
those  then  existing  at  Benares 
without  more  or  less  impressing 
every  one  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact,  and  influencing  in 
a  greater  or  a  less  degree  the 
result  of  every  consultation  in 
which  he  bore  a  part :  indeed, 
with  the  fact  well  known  that 
he  stood  next  in  military  rank 
to  the  Brigadier,  if  he  and 
others  felt  that  the  Hour  had 
brought  the  Man,  there  was 
little  room  for  wonder.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Neill  had 
not,  at  first,  any  official  posi- 
tion at  Benares  whatsoever,  ex- 
cept that  of  Lieut. -Colon el  com- 
manding the  Madras  Fusiliers ; 
that  he  was  too  good  a  soldier 
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on  the  following  morning  and 
disarming  the  37th  Kegiment. 
This  operation  of  course  de- 
volved on  Brigadier  Ponsonby, 
who,  when  he  proceeded  to 
arrange  the  details  with  Colonel 
Neill,  was  induced  by  him  to 
assemble  the  troops  at  the 
earliest  possible  minute.  If  this 
precipitancy  was  not  merely 
due  to  Neill's  natural  prompti- 
tude of  action,  he  may  have 
thought  either  that  delay  in- 
volved some  risk  of  a  change 
of  counsels,  or  that  during  the 
dark  hours  the  sepoys  would 
perhaps  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands. 

But  it  has  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  Neill's  time  was 
most  precious.  The  Governor- 
General  was  urging  him  to 
press  forward ;  the  following 
day  was  to  see  him  posting 
along  the  grand  trunk  road 
towards  Allahabad  as  fast  as 
horse-flesh  could  carry  him  : 
his  mission,  as  he  saw  it,  was 
not  to  settle  Benares,  but  to 
"smash  the  Nana,"  and  after- 
wards to  develop  the  prowess 
of  his  regiment  under  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  Sed  dis  aliter 


to  dream  of  interfering  with 
the  Brigadier  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  command,  and  that 
he  could  have  no  fresh  in- 
formation to  contribute  on 
any  of  those  complex  topics 
which  it  lay  with  the  civil- 
ians to  consider.  It  has 
been  seen  above  how,  as  May 
drew  to  a  close,  the  horizon 
had  darkened  ;  and  how  the  re- 
sponsible authorities  had  then 
begun  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  forcing  the  hand  of  the 
suspected  soldiery.  And  unless, 
as  seems  unlikely,  evidence  to 
the  contrary  should  be  forth- 
coming hereafter,  the  proper 
conclusion  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion would  appear  to  be  that, 
although  Neill  and  some  others 
were  all  for  strong  measures, 
what  turned  the  scale  in  that 
direction  was,  not  so  much 
one  man's  influence  or  opinion, 
as  the  receipt  on  4th  June  of 
authentic  particulars  of  the 
outrageous  and  ^menacing  pro- 
ceedings of  the  A'zimgarh  mis- 
creants. Be  all  these  things 
as  they  may,  it  is  certain  that 
it  was  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day  that  the  resolution  was 
formed  of  parading  the  brigade 


visum. 


II.   THE  EMEUTE,   AND  AFTER. 


And  thus,  with  very  little 
warning,  was  ushered  in  a 
pretty  considerable  hurly-burly. 
Let  the  reader  picture  to  him- 
self a  day  of  scorching  heat, 
the  wind  like  the  breath  of  a 
furnace,  and  the  sky  divided 
between  banked-up  masses  of 
cloud  and  breaks  of  lurid 
sunshine.  Let  him  further 
imagine  a  solitary  subaltern 


who  has  shut  himself  up  for 
the  hot  hours  in  his  little  bun- 
galow without  the  smallest 
inkling  that  anything  unusual 
was  passing.  In  June  there 
was  no  going  out  for  luncheon, 
except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  buggies  or  who  lived  close 
to  the  mess-house. 

At  the    proper   time    a  tiny 
urchin,  whose  costume  consisted 
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of  a  rag  between  his  hips,  sus- 
pended from  a  string  tied  round 
his  middle,  led  in  a  milch -goat, 
which  soon  yielded  as  much 
frothy  milk  as  served,  with  an 
"  Abernethy  "  biscuit,  to  supply 
a  frugal  "  tiffin."  1  The  East 
had  luxuries  then,  as  now ;  but 
they  did  not  come  much  in  the 
way  of  Native  Infantry  sub- 
alterns. When  "  leave  to  de- 
part" had  been  given  to  the 
Nanny-goat,  in  there  marched 
a  dusky  drill  -  sergeant  of  the 
37th,  in  the  lightest  of  light  un- 
dress, but  fully  accoutred,  to  put 
the  latest-joined  ensign  through 
the  bayonet  -  exercise.  With 
the  thermometer  at  about  100° 
Fahr.  in  the  veranda,  it  was 
odd  to  hear  it  said  that  the 
day  was  "  thora  garm"  or  "  a 
little  warm " ;  but  all  such 
things  are  comparative ;  and 
not  a  whisper  of  disarmament 
can  have  got  abroad  as  yet,  or 
the  sergeant's  manner  would 
have  been  different.  At  last 
there  appeared  the  "bearer," 
bethinking  himself,  after  his 
long  siesta  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family,  that  it  was  time  to 
open  the  sun -shutters.  In  the 
hotter  parts  of  India  there  is  a 
saying  that  only  a  sheet  of 
paper  separates  the  inhabitants 
from  the  infernal  regions.  And 
in  the  same  way,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  afternoon  of  4th  June, 
1857,  only  a  jhilmil,  or  jalousie, 
shut  out  the  view  of  a  gather- 
ing pandemonium.  But  now, 


behold,  the  troops  are  concen- 
trating on  the  great  parade- 
ground.  There  is  Ponsonby ; 
and  there  Neill ;  and  there 
Olpherts  and  other  officers,  as 
a  field-glass  shows  distinctly ; 
and  battalions,  all  in  their 
white  summer -clothing,  for  as 
yet  there  was  no  khaki,2  are 
moving  about  like  figures  in 
the  mirage  of  the  desert.  But 
what  can  be  the  cause  of  a  turn- 
out at  this  hour  ?  Why  did 
not  an  orderly  bring  round  the 
order-book  as  usual  ?  And,  good 
gracious !  why  are  Olpherts's 
gunners  carrying  their  car- 
tridges in  their  hands  and  not 
in  the  tumbrils?  It's  a  good 
dog  that  comes  when  whistled 
to,  says  the  proverb  ;  and  the 
question  was,  whether  I  was 
really  wanted.  But  there  stood 
the  bearer,  holding  up  the  shell- 
jacket,  while  the  syce  was 
saddling  the  pony  in  a  room  in 
the  bungalow  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  loose-box  —  for 
subalterns  do  such  things  in 
India.  The  Bengal  jackals 
come  out  early ;  and  they  were 
already  gambolling  in  pairs,  or 
scampering  in  small  packs 
across  the  outskirts  of  the 
parade  -  ground  as  I  galloped 
to  the  scene  of  action.  If 
the  sleek  creatures  could  have 
scented  the  feast  which  was 
being  prepared  for  them,  long 
and  loud  would  have  been  their 
jubilations  !  Riding  straight 
into  the  thick  of  things,  I 


1  The  Anglo-Indian  word  for  luncheon  suggests  the  same  idea  as  the  Scottish 
"  mixtie-maxtie,"  i.e. ,  a  diversified  meal.    The  word  is  Arabic  (tafannun,  =  variety). 
After  its  reaching  India  with  the  Persian  language,  it  would  come  to  our  country- 
men through  their  Moslem  table-attendants. 

2  Khtik  =  earth,  is  our  "chalk."     The  medial  r  which  some  newspapers  intro- 
duce into  IcTiald  (earth-coloured)  is  of  the  same  category  as  the  same  consonant  in 
Emmar,  &c.  ! 
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soon  took  in  the  situation. 
The  companies  of  the  37th, 
mustering  about  400,  had  been 
paraded  between  their  huts  and 
the  Bells  of  arms.  Some  few 
minutes  previously  the  com- 
manding officer  had  ordered 
them  to  place  their  muskets 
in  the  Bells  of  arms,  and  most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  had  obeyed. 
But  at  the  time  of  my  arrival 
the  whole  hive  was  in  a  buzz. 
On  the  one  side  there  was 
a  running  to  and  fro  between 
the  ranks  and  the  Bells  of 
arms,  and  a  snatching  up  of 
the  muskets  which  had  just 
been  deposited.  On  the  other 
side  the  regimental  officers, 
well  seconded  by  Brigadier 
Ponsonby  and  others,  were 
moving  about  among  the  men, 
and  trying  hard  to  steady 
them.  But  all  their  explana- 
tions, expostulations,  and  re- 
assurances were  passing  un- 
heeded. The  sepoys  had  no 
ears  for  what  was  said  to 
them,  but  only  eyes  for  the 
sight  which  faced  them.  Front- 
ing the  centre  of  the  lines,  and 
only  about  100  yards  from 
the  Bells  of  arms,  were  drawn 
up  Olpherts's  guns  and  gunners 
— their  cartridges  still  in  hand 
— and  in  line  with  them  the 
two  detachments  of  British 
soldiers.  Towards  the  farther 
verge  of  the  parade-ground  the 
long  line  of  the  Sikh  regiment 
stood  with  shouldered  arms. 
In  the  ranks  of  the  37th  there 
must  have  been  many  plotters 
and  intriguers  whose  guilty 
consciences  would  assign  to 
these  preparations  the  most 
sinister  purpose.  And  if  even 
the  innocent  and  the  faithful 
thought  that  they  were  about 


to  be  blown  to  pieces  for  the 
crimes  of  others  there  is  little 
wonder.  Excitement  and  in- 
subordination passed  rapidly 
into  dangerous  mutiny ;  and 
firing  broke  out  in  some  of  the 
companies.  But  if  any  piece 
was  levelled  at  any  one  in  par- 
ticular, I  did  not  see  it ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  was 
wounded  as  the  regiment  en 
masse  broke  away  from  us. 
At  the  same  time  groups  of 
sepoys,  running  smartly  out, 
and  kneeling  behind  the  Bells 
of  arms,  deliberately  began  to 
f usilade  the  guns  and  infantry. 
This  gave  Olpherts  his  chance. 
Double-loading  with  grape  and 
round-shot,  he  opened  fire  in  a 
twinkling  on  the  lines  of  the 
37th,  while  Neill's  skirmishers 
brought  their  rifles  to  bear  at 
about  80  yards  on  the  sepoy 
marksmen.  With  such  magical 
rapidity  had  this  transforma- 
tion-scene been  put  before  us 
that  during  the  first  few 
moments  the  major  of  the 
regiment,  the  simple  and  one- 
ideaed  Barrett,  whose  love  for 
his  men  has  been  already  noted, 
was  actually  to  be  seen  in  the 
thick  of  the  mutineers,  gesti- 
culating and  shouting  to  us 
not  to  fire  on  good  and  faithful 
sepoys !  Good  they  were  to 
him  at  least,  inasmuch  as  they 
would  not  hurt  him.  A  party 
of  them  hustled  or  escorted 
him  to  his  bungalow,  as  a  nurse 
would  lead  away  a  troublesome 
child.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred 
from  this  romantic  episode  that 
the  major's  attitude  towards 
sepoys  differed  essentially  from 
that  of  his  brother  -  officers. 
Reasonableness,  consideration, 
sympathy  are  matters  of  de- 
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gree,  no  doubt,  but  I  never 
heard  any  officer  of  the  37th, 
from  the  colonel  and  the  ad- 
jutant down  to  the  two  British 
sergeants,  speak  too  harshly 
even  to  a  recruit  or  a  defaulter. 
It  is  probable  that  the  men 
exonerated  Barrett  from  all 
share  in  the  disarmament 
measure.  If  they  did  so,  they 
were  right ;  for  almost  at  the 
last  moment  he  had  represented 
to  the  Brigadier  very  strongly, 
that  whatever  reports  were 
reaching  the  ears  of  Colonel 
Gordon  and  Mr  Gubbins,  the 
37th  had  shown  no  signs  of 
mutiny,  and  would  be  heart- 
broken if  disarmed.  Meanwhile 
the  fight  was  being  fought  out 
briskly.  The  sepoys  had  the 
advantage  of  firing  from  behind 
turrets,  from  behind  trees,  and 
from  out  of  their  earthen  huts ; 
while  our  men  had  absolutely 
no  cover.  After  several  fine 
fellows  had  been  stretched  dead 
or  wounded,  an  order  was  passed 
for  some  of  the  junior  officers  of 
the  37th  to  be  sent  to  the  Lud- 
hiana  Regiment,  to  take  part  in 
a  charge  on  the  Bells  of  arms. 
Anything  was  better  than  to 
stand  as  a  mere  spectator  to  be 
shot  at  by  the  37th ;  and  I  re- 
member thinking  it  the  greatest 
piece  of  luck  imaginable  to  be 
thus  told  off  to  a  regiment  whose 
salt  had  not  disagreed  with  it. 
The  Sikh  corps  was  standing 
at  ease  when  three  or  four  of 
us  took  post  on  its  right  flank. 
On  the  same  flank,  and  some- 
what in  rear,  was  Guise's 
squadron,  under  a  native  officer. 
Standing  well  out  in  the 
picture  was  Colonel  Gordon  on 
his  charger.  Before  long,  the 
brigade-major,  Captain  Dodg- 


son,  galloping  up  to  Gordon, 
gave  him  the  Brigadier's  order 
to  bring  up  the  Sikhs ;  but  no 
movement  followed.  A  second 
time  the  same  staff-officer  came 
spurring,  to  inquire  why  the 
Sikhs  were  not  advancing.  On 
this  occasion  Gordon  answered 
loudly,  "Why  don't  the  Euro- 
peans advance  ?  I  will  advance 
along  with  them."  All  this 
time  our  guns  were  pounding 
and  raking  the  lines  of  the 
37th,  not  without  the  risk 
of  the  round  -  shot  plunging 
through  the  bungalows  in  rear 
of  them ;  and  casualties  con- 
tinued to  occur  in  our  thin  line 
of  infantry.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  was  heard  the  voice  of 
Olpherts  calling  out,  "  Three 
cheers  for  General  Neill  !  "  the 
explanation  being  that  Pon- 
sonby  had  collapsed  both  in 
mind  and  body,  and  the  com- 
mand had  passed  to  Neill. 
Either  immediately  before  or 
immediately  after  this  notable 
incident,  the  real  crisis  hap- 
pened. For  the  third  time 
Dodgson  was  seen  approaching. 
The  gallant  Guise,  it  appeared, 
had  met  his  fate  in  some  unex- 
plained manner  in  or  near  the 
lines  of  the  37th,  and  the 
brigade-major  had  been  sent 
to  take  command  of  the  horse- 
men. At  one  moment  I  saw 
Dodgson  draw  his  sword  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  squadron,  saying  a  few 
words  in  Hindustani ;  the  next 
moment  I  saw  a  trooper  fire 
on  him  from  behind  and  wound 
him  in  the  elbow,  so  that  his 
sword-hand  dropped  across  the 
saddle.  At  that  very  instant 
the  same  trooper  rode  straight 
at  his  disabled  commander,  and 
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minute  saw  him  firing  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Met  full  in 
the  face  by  showers  of  grape 
and  shrapnel,  the  Sikhs  scat- 
tered in  every  direction,  leaving 
many  dead  and  wounded. 

By  this  time  the  37th  had 
nearly  exhausted  its  ardour. 
All  through  the  conflict,  indeed, 
many  of  its  sepoys  had  gradu- 
ally been  slinking  off  into  the 
too  slightly  defended  canton- 
ment, perpetrating  in  their 
flight  deeds  of  violence,  and 
causing  a  consternation  even 
greater  than  their  own.  Before 
the  short  Indian  gloaming  had 
yielded  to  the  darkness,  the 
British  soldier,  fighting  his  way 
into  the  lines,  had  set  fire  to 
everything  that  would  burn, 
and  driven  out  or  bayoneted 
the  last  remaining  sepoy.  But 
all  this  is  in  parenthesis,  for  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  I  saw 
nothing  of  these  last  scenes  in 
the  day's  confusion.  When  a 
bullet  has  entered  a  man's  arm 
close  to  its  junction  with  the 
body,  and  passed  out  just  clear 
of  the  lower  edge  of  the 
shoulder-blade,  an  umpire  is 
not  wanted  to  put  him  out  of 
action.  The  several  incidents 
narrated  a  few  moments  ago — 
namely,  the  murderous  attack 
on  Dodgson,  the  firing  of  some 
of  the  Sikhs  upon  their  officers, 
the  charge  forwards  of  the 
whole  battalion,  and  the  wheel- 
ing round  of  the  half-battery — 
all  followed  one  another  so 
closely  that  the  intervals  be- 
tween them  may  easily  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  those  at  a 
distance.  But  it  is  absolutely 
certain  that  before  Olpherts 
turned  his  guns  against  the 
Sikhs  Dodgson  had  extricated 


would  have  cut  him  down  had 
not  one  of  his  comrades  dashed 
his  sword  up.  On  many  of  the 
Sikhs  this  piece  of  sword-play 
seemed  to  act  like  a  spark 
on  tinder,  even  if  it  did  not 
make  the  regiment  as  a 
whole  decide  on  fraternising 
with  the  37th.  Close  to 
where  the  unmounted  British 
officers  were  standing,  flash 
after  flash  from  muskets  which 
were  not  supposed  to  be  loaded 
broke  out  on  the  instant. 
Ensign  Chapman,  of  the  37th, 
was  hit  by  a  bullet,  which 
passed  through  both  cheeks. 
Ensign  Hayter  had  at  least 
two  bullets  lodged  in  him,  and 
died  after  a  brief  time  of  linger- 
ing. Ensign  Tweedie  —  the 
writer  of  this  paper — was  shot 
through  the  right  shoulder, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  ex- 
citement of  distinguishing  for  a 
moment  from  other  projecting 
muzzles  the  very  tube  which 
was  being  pointed  at  him  from 
a  distance  of  only  two  or  three 
paces.  Hardly  had  these  and 
other  dastardly  actions  been 
committed  when  the  Sikhs, 
shouting  wildly,  rushed  head- 
long towards  the  half-battery, 
which  at  that  time  was  more 
or  less  unsupported,  owing 
to  the  infantry  having  come 
to  closer  quarters  with  the 
37th.  The  Sikhs  pressed  their 
charge  resolutely,  but  ineffect- 
ually. The  mind  of  William 
Olpherts  was  so  happily  con- 
stituted, from  the  gunner's 
view-point,  that  nothing  pleased 
him  better  than  the  sight  of 
some  new  object  at  which  to 
point  his  battery.  One  minute 
saw  him  hammering  the  lines 
of  the  37th,  and  the  next 
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himself  from  his  wavering 
horsemen  and  ridden  off  to  re- 
join the  Brigadier;  the  squadron 
itself  had  retired  with  the  ut- 
most nonchalance  towards  the 
cavalry  lines,  all  but  a  few  men 
who  kept  circling  over  the 
parade-ground;  Colonel  Gordon 
and  his  adjutant  had  galloped, 
strange  to  say  unwounded,  out 
of  musket  -  range  ;  Ensigns 
Chapman  and  Hayter  had  been 
laid  low,  although  I  did  not 
notice  either  of  them ;  while 
I  had  begun  to  make  for  my 
bungalow.  Not  one  of  the 
horsemen  who  were  on  the 
hover  rendered  me  any  assist- 
ance, but  looked  as  if  they  were 
thinking,  Allah  is  great,  the 
Firing!  is  mad,  and  what  is  to 
happen  will  happen  !  Conduct 
so  different  from  the  good 
Samaritanism  which  is  natural 
to  the  Moslem  showed  almost 
as  plainly  as  a  shot  or  a  sabre- 
thrust  how  terribly  out  of  joint 
the  times  were. 

Very  different  was  the  be- 
haviour of  the  servants  at  the 
bungalow,  who,  if  they  had 
lived  all  their  days  with  me, 
instead  of  only  for  a  month  or 
two,  could  not  have  been  kinder. 
The  bedroom  ceiling  was  un- 
provided with  a  fan  or  phanka  ; 
but  by  chance  the  March  num- 
ber of  '  Blackwood '  lay  on  the 
charpoy,  and  the  honest  bhisti, 
or  water-carrier,  made  it  his 
business  to  work  it  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  musquito  -  brush. 
The  syce  took  post  outside  of 
the  compound,  and  before  long 
came  running  in  with  the  in- 
telligence —  to  me  intelligible 
only  from  his  face  and  gestures 
—  "  sipaM  log  bhag  gayh  ! " 
meaning,  the  sepoys  have 


bolted.  Others  kept  preparing 
a  simple  sharbat ;  the  balm  of 
a  cup  of  tea  being  unprocurable 
nearer  at  hand  than  the  mess- 
house,  which,  for  all  that  was 
known,  the  sepoys  might  by 
this  time  have  gutted.  These 
small  details  would  not  be  here 
mentioned,  did  they  not  seem  to 
possess  more  than  a  merely  per- 
sonal interest.  If  the  body  of 
the  people  had  turned  against  us, 
or  even  stood  severely  aloof,  we 
should  doubtless  have  retaken 
Delhi  some  day ;  but  the  task 
would  have  proved  infinitely 
more  difficult.  Originally  and 
essentially  the  quarrel  was  be- 
tween the  Bengal  sepoys  and  the 
Government.  As  things  devel- 
oped, the  disaffected,  the  restless, 
the  ambitious,  and,  naturally, 
many  native  magnates  whose 
principalities  or  other  "rights" 
we  had  confiscated,  found  their 
opportunity.  But  a  large 
majority  of  the  landholders 
stood  by  us ;  the  millionaire 
bankers  kept  our  treasuries 
going ;  even  in  the  province 
of  Oudh,  and  even  during  the 
months  when  its  capital,  Luck- 
now,  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ex-king's  party,  the  cultivators 
poured  supplies  into  our  camps 
in  the  open  country  ;  in  no  part 
of  the  Mutiny  theatre,  except  in 
the  most  special  circumstances, 
was  any  scarcity  of  labour,  or 
of  public  and  private  servants, 
experienced. 

Towards  midnight,  between 
the  sleeping  and  the  waking, 
I  was  startled  by  a  man  with 
a  brogue  shouting  in  the  com- 
pound, "Is  there  an  officer 
here  ?  "  This  most  timely 
visitor  turned  out  to  be  a 
sergeant  of  the  Fusiliers,  who 
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was  going  round  to  bring  in 
the  wounded.  Charpoy  and  all, 
I  was  then  carried  to  a  long 
and  low  barrack  on  the  great 
parade  -  ground,  which  the 
officers  of  the  37th  had  made 
at  once  into  mess-house  and 
rough  quarters,  as  the  canton- 
ment was  considered  too  diffi- 
cult of  defence  for  our  small 
resources.  With  the  fiery  winds 
and  the  clouds  of  dust  which 
were  blowing,  the  end  of  a 
veranda  in  this  building  was 
a  poor  place  for  a  wounded 
man ;  but  the  surgeon  thought 
it  preferable  to  his  crowded 
hospital.  When  it  was  day- 
light the  veranda  at  least  of- 
fered a  wide  prospect.  Away 
towards  the  horizon  the  plain 
was  fringed  with  rows  of  hum- 
ble villagers,  all  of  whom 
were  perfectly  undemonstrat- 
ive. Nearer  at  hand  there  lay 
at  intervals  numerous  white 
patches,  for  most  of  which 
Olpherts's  grape-shot  was  re- 
sponsible. Immediately  in 
front  of  the  flag-staff  three 
gibbets  were  being  erected ; 
each  broad  enough  to  accom- 
modate three  men,  and  even 
higher  perhaps  than  Hainan's. 
Neill,  as  has  been  seen,  had 
relieved  Ponsonby ;  and  owing 
to  the  unexpected  turn  which 
events  had  taken,  he  had  post- 
poned his  departure.  After  a 
day  and  a  night  had  passed, 
he  chanced  to  notice  me,  and 
instantly  ordered  my  removal 
to  the  Mint.  Off  they  carried 
me  accordingly  in  a  blood- 
stained dull,  the  previous  oc- 
cupant of  which  must  have 
been  very  hard  hit.  Let  me 
try  to  reproduce  the  picture 
which  the  Mint  presented  when 


the  bearers  set  down  the  didi 
at  its  threshold.  First  of  all, 
there  was  the  ample  compound, 
so  choked  with  the  small  do- 
mestic settlements  of  camp- 
followers,  with  buggies  and 
other  conveyances,  with  cases 
of  beer  piled  up  in  hillocks, 
with  grain-fed  sheep  and  other 
live-stock,  and  with  household 
goods  of  every  description,  that 
the  guards  and  sentries  had 
hardly  room  to  turn.  But  all 
this  chaos  was  as  nothing, 
compared  with  the  state  of  the 
interior  of  the  building,  which 
was  simply  swarming  with 
population.  The  first  shot 
fired  by  the  37th  two  days 
previously  had  caused  a  great 
rush  to  be  made  towards  the 
place  of  shelter.  A  party  of 
civilians,  indeed,  had  at  first 
contented  themselves  with 
placing  their  families  on  the 
flat  roof  of  the  magistrate's 
court  -  house,  and  mounting 
guard  over  them,  armed  with 
rifles  and  hog-spears.  In  the 
same  way  a  few  families  had 
concealed  themselves  in  stables 
or  other  outhouses,  where  only 
the  fidelity  of  their  servants 
saved  them  from  being  dis- 
covered by  the  fleeing  sepoys. 
But,  sooner  or  later,  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  every 
shade  and  colour  —  civilians, 
married  officers,  missionaries, 
indigo  -  planters,  shopkeepers, 
pensioners,  Eurasian  clerks, 
and  the  usual  troops  of  servants 
— had  found  themselves  huddled 
together  in  the  rooms  and 
verandas  of  the  Mint.  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
when  a  dull,  with  its  curtains 
down,  brought  up  a  new 
arrival,  a  strong  protest  was 
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raised  against  the  sanctuary 
being  turned  into  a  hospital. 
In  particular,  a  bare  mem  sahib 
— that  is,  a  lady  whose  husband 
held  a  high  appointment — came 
forward  like  a  female  pasha,  as 
she  was,  and  frightened  the 
dw^i-bearers  out  of  their  senses. 
As  it  happened,  however,  a 
kind  Providence  had  arranged 
a  better  billet  for  a  wounded 
man  than  the  sweltering  Mint. 
Just  then,  Assistant -Surgeon 
James  Brown,  of  the  Bengal 
Army,  chanced  to  pass ;  and 
after  the  briefest  inquiry,  he 
made  the  bearers  carry  me  to 
his  bungalow — a  most  benev- 
olent action,  especially  seeing 
that  we  were  strangers  to 
each  other.  A  shaded  room, 
a  swinging  phankci,  and  an  en- 
tertaining library  soon  worked 
wonders.  At  that  time  the 
present  Lord  Lister  was  only 
beginning  his  career ;  dress- 
ings were  supposed  to  per- 
form almost  as  great  a  part 
as  Nature  in  the  healing  pro- 
cess ;  and  the  practice  of  ex- 
cluding the  air  from  wounds, 
though  followed  by  the  Eastern 
barbers,  had  not  been  revealed 
in  Europe.  But  in  spite  of  all 
the  daily  spongings  and  prob- 
ings,  the  arm  soon  became  as 
strong  as  ever.  By  day  the 
doctor's  house  resembled  a  cara- 
vanserai ;  but  during  the  night 
I  was  the  only  inmate.  Col- 
lected in  it  were  the  good  doc- 
tor and  his  family ;  his  brother 
with  wife  and  family ;  a  grey- 
haired  widow  and  her  adult 
daughter ;  a  younger  widow 
and  her  little  boy ;  and  other 
refugees  from  stations  where 
there  were  no  British  soldiers. 
Soon  after  dark  all  these  people 


would  repair  to  the  Mint,  re- 
turning when  it  was  daylight. 
Notwithstanding  the  presence 
of  considerable  reinforcements, 
and  the  constant  passage  of 
detachments  through  the  sta- 
tion, the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity lived  for  many  weeks 
literally  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 
To-day  it  would  be  currently 
reported  that  the  European 
quarter  of  Calcutta  was  a  heap 
of  ashes ;  to-morrow,  that  Allah- 
abad was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Nana.  Apart  from  all  such 
pieces  of  fiction,  the  genuine 
news  of  the  day  was  sufficiently 
disquieting.  For  example : 
when,  on  5th  June,  the  Benares 
collision  became  known  to  a 
detachment  of  the  Ludhiana 
Regiment  which  was  quartered 
at  a  neighbouring  station  the 
men  shot  down  their  command- 
ing officer  and  the  magistrate, 
obliterated  as  far  as  possible 
the  signs  of  British  power  and 
order,  and  made  for  Oudh.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following 
day,  when  the  same  intelligence 
reached  Allahabad,  the  6th 
Native  Infantry,  falling  sud- 
denly on  their  officers,  com- 
mitted one  of  the  most  cold- 
blooded massacres  in  the  history 
of  the  Mutiny.  Although, 
according  to  the  view  which 
pervades  this  paper,  and  which 
was  firmly  held  by  the  great 
Lord  Lawrence,  the  revolt  was 
in  its  origin  a  military  one, 
yet  Benares  did  not  fail  to 
supply  illustrations  of  the  truth 
already  glanced  at,  namely,  the 
impossibility  of  a  desperate  dis- 
order prevailing  in  any  part 
of  the  body  politic,  and  more 
especially  in  so  vital  a  part 
as  the  army,  without  numerous 
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complications  occurring.  The 
city  indeed  maintained  its  nor- 
mal attitude ;  and  this  fact 
the  Commissioner  pronounced 
to  be  "quite  a  miracle."  But 
surely  a  more  reasonable  ex- 
planation is,  that  the  citizens 
were  too  engrossed  by  their 
commerce  and  banking,  by 
their  sacred  bulls  and  cere- 
monial bathings,  and  by  their 
four  hundred  mosques  and 
temples,  to  involve  themselves 
gratuitously  in  external  em- 
broilments. Besides,  the  way  in 
which  the  sepoys  who  had  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  Delhi 
were  known  to  be  looting  the 
shops  and  levying  contribu- 
tions formed  a  wholesome 
warning  to  all  who  were  pros- 
perous and  peace-loving.  It 
was  in  the  great  open  districts 
which  surrounded  us  that  our 
authority  began  to  be  more  or 
less  disregarded.  If  in  some 
quarters  of  the  globe  the  towns 
protect  the  country,  and  in 
other  quarters  the  country  pro- 
tects the  towns,  in  India  it  is 
the  British  station  that  holds 
the  mastery  at  once  of  town 
and  open  country.  Naturally, 
a  good  many  of  the  dispersed 
sepoys  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  villages,  which 
in  very  few  cases  were  closed 
against  them.  Moreover,  the 
rural  chiefs  thought  the  oppor- 
tunity a  good  one  for  digging 
up  their  buried  cannon,  and 
trying  conclusions  with  one 
another.  Everything  of  this 
sort  had  to  be  put  down  by 
the  good  old  military  methods. 
On  9th  June  —  the  day  of 
Neill's  start  for  Allahabad— 
the  Government  of  India  caused 
martial  law,  that  is,  no  law 


whatever,  to  be  proclaimed  in 
the  Benares  division.  Such 
was  the  spirit  which  the  crimes 
of  the  mutineers  had  created, 
that  gentle  women  laughed 
and  clapped  their  hands  with 
pleasure  when  told  of  some 
Raja  who  had  been  seized, 
charged,  tried  by  amateur 
judges,  and  executed  at  his 
own  door,  all  in  the  space  of 
an  hour  or  two,  and  in  the 
middle  of  his  frantic  appeal 
to  the  High  Court! 

By  way  of  closing  these  re- 
miniscences, a  little  episode  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  June  may 
be  set  before  the  reader.  The 
23rd  was  the  centenary  of 
Plassey,  Clive's  decisive  battle 
which  gave  to  the  Company 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa.  It 
was  commonly  said  that,  long 
before  the  Sepoy  war,  the 
natives  were  imbued  with  the 
expectation  of  seeing  our  rule 
extinguished  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Plassey,  that 
is,  on  23rd  June  1857.  This 
real  or  supposed  prediction 
produced  an  indescribable  effect 
on  the  minds  of  many ;  and  on 
the  day  and  night  in  question 
the  Mint  was  if  possible  more 
tightly  packed  than  ever.  When 
the  "Ides  of  March  "  had  passed 
without  ushering  in  any  fresh 
horror,  a  reaction  followed  ;  the 
beginnings  of  confidence  showed 
themselves ;  and  on  the  24th  the 
ladies  of  our  household,  being 
less  subject  than  those  of  the 
other  sex  to  military  authority, 
resolved  to  spend  the  night  in 
the  bungalow.  Retiring  early, 
I  found  myself  sleepless.  First 
of  all,  a  sportive  musk-rat  ran 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
room,  diffusing  its  sickening 
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odour.  Then  there  was  a 
sound  like  the  distant  rattle 
of  musketry ;  which  proved 
to  be  only  the  flapping  of  a 
towel  affixed  to  the  phanka 
for  the  better  dispersion  of 
the  mosquitoes  !  At  last  there 
was  a  real  alarm.  The  officer 
in  command  of  the  adjoining 
church-picket,  as  fully  armed 
as  a  banker's  pahalwan,  or 
fighting-man,  entered  the  room 
through  a  side  -  veranda,  and 
urged  the  despatch  of  the 
ladies  to  the  Mint,  as  an  attack 
was  expected  every  minute  from 
the  Allahabad  direction.  With 
all  haste  the  terrified  house- 
inmates  were  put  into  a  car- 
riage and  escorted  to  the  Mint, 
where  every  one  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  excitement.  A 
considerable  body  of  troops  was 
under  arms  in  the  compound ; 
and  one  side  of  the  building 
bristled  with  weapons  like  a 
hedgehog  with  its  spines.  A 
confused  layer  of  ladies  and 
children,  ayahs  and  phanka- 
coolies,  covered  the  roof  as 
thickly  as  the  Mecca  pilgrims 
cover  the  deck  of  the  Jedda 
steamers.  Barb  mems,  who,  a 
month  previously,  would  not 
have  gone  in  to  dinner  with 
any  one  under  the  rank  of  a 
Collector  or  a  field-officer,  had 
gladly  spread  their  shake- 
downs by  the  side  of  the 


uncovenanted  and  the  non- 
commissioned. Happily  the 
expected  attack  turned  out  a 
myth ;  and  indeed  from  the  4th 
of  June  down  to  the  time  of 
writing  no  shot  has  ever  been 
fired  with  a  serious  purpose  in 
the  station  of  Benares. 

To  award  praise  or  blame 
lies  outside  of  the  present  de- 
sign. After  the  event  it  is 
easy  to  enact  the  part  of 
Solomon.  All  that  occurred 
during  and  after  the  disarma- 
ment of  the  37th  is  known ; 
but  what  would  have  occurred 
had  there  been  no  disarmament 
is  hidden  behind  the  curtain, 
and  can  only  form  the  subject 
of  conjecture.  Of  the  actors 
who  have  been  named  above, 
the  writer  is  perhaps  the  last 
survivor.  General  Sir  William 
Olpherts,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  the 
Rupert  in  his  day  of  the 
artillery  arm,  died  only  last 
year,  as  rich  in  years  as  in 
honours.  His  gallant  and  dis- 
tinguished comrade,  General 
Sir  David  Dodgson,  K.C.B., 
preceded  him  by  a  not  very 
long  interval.  The  last  words 
may  well  be  these :  if  ever 
again,  which  may  Heaven 
avert,  there  should  happen 
a  similar  crisis,  may  there 
be  present  another  Gubbins, 
another  Neill,  and  another 
Olpherts  ! 
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JOHN    CHILCOTE,     M.P. 
BY  KATHEKINE   CECIL  THUESTON. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


THE  next  morning  at  eight 
o'clock — and  again  without  his 
breakfast — Loder  covered  the 
distance  between  Grosvenor 
Square  and  Clifford's  Inn.  He 
left  Chilcote's  house  hastily, 
with  a  haste  that  only  an 
urgent  motive  could  have 
driven  him  to  adopt ;  his  steps 
were  quick  and  uneven  as  he 
traversed  the  intervening 
streets,  his  shoulders  lacked 
their  decisive  pose,  and  his  pale 
face  was  marked  with  shadows 
beneath  the  eyes — shadows  that 
bore  witness  to  the  sleepless 
night  spent  in  pacing  Chilcote's 
vast  and  lonely  room.  By  the 
curious  effect  of  circumstances 
the  likeness  between  the  two 
men  had  never  been  more 
significantly  marked  than  on 
that  morning  of  April  the  19th, 
when  Loder  walked  along  the 
pavements  crowded  with  early 
workers  and  brisk  with  per- 
sistent news  -  vendors  already 
alive  to  the  value  of  last  night's 
political  crisis. 

The  irony  of  this  last  element 
in  the  day's  concerns  came  to 
him  fully  when  one  newsboy 
more  insistent  than  his  fellows 
thrust  a  paper  in  front  of  him. 

"  Sensation  in  the  'Ouse,  sir  ! 
Government  defeat  1  Great 
speech  by  Mr  Chilcote  ! " 

For  a  moment  Loder  stopped, 
and  his  face  reddened.  The 
tide  of  emotions  still  ran  strong. 


His  hand  went  instinctively  to 
his  pocket ;  then  his  lips  set. 
He  shook  his  head  and  walked 
on. 

With  the  same  hard  expres- 
sion about  his  mouth,  he  turned 
into  Clifford's  Inn,  passed 
through  his  own  doorway,  and 
mounted  the  stairs. 

This  time  there  was  no  milk- 
can  on  the  threshold  of  his 
rooms,  and  the  door  yielded  to 
his  pressure  without  the  need 
of  a  key.  With  a  strange 
sensation  of  reluctance  he 
walked  into  the  narrow  passage 
and  paused,  uncertain  which 
room  to  enter  first.  As  he 
stood  hesitating,  a  voice  from 
the  sitting-room  settled  the 
question. 

"Who's  there?"  it  called 
irritably.  "What  do  you 
want?" 

Without  further  ceremony 
Loder  pushed  the  door  open 
and  entered  the  room.  As  he 
did  so,  he  drew  a  quick  breath. 
Whether  he  had  hoped  for  or 
dreaded  it,  Chilcote  was  in 
possession  of  his  faculties. 

As  he  entered,  he  was 
sitting  by  the  cheerless  grate, 
the  ashes  of  yesterday's  fire 
showing  charred  and  dreary 
where  the  sun  touched  them. 
His  back  was  to  the  light,  and 
about  his  shoulders  was  an  old 
plaid  rug  of  Loder's.  Behind 
him  on  the  table  stood  a  cup,  a 
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teapot,  and  the  can  of  milk ; 
farther  off,  a  kettle  was  set  to 
boil  upon  a  tiny  spirit-stove. 

In  all  strong  situations  we 
are  more  or  less  commonplace. 
Loder's  first  remark  as  he 
glanced  round  the  disordered 
room  seemed  strangely  im- 
material to  the  moment. 

"  Where's  Robins  ?  "  he  asked 
in  a  brusque  voice.  His  mind 
teemed  with  big  considerations, 
yet  this  was  his  first  involun- 
tary question. 

Chilcote  had  started  at  the 
entrance  of  his  visitor  ;  now  he 
sat  staring  at  him,  his  hands 
holding  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

"  Where's  Robins  ? "  Loder 
asked  again. 

"  I  don't  know.  She— I 

We  didn't  hit  it  off.  She's 
gone  —  went  yesterday."  He 
shivered,  and  drew  the  rug 
about  him. 

"  Chilcote  !  "  Loder  began 
sternly ;  then  he  paused.  There 
was  something  in  the  other's 
look  and  attitude  that  arrested 
him.  A  change  of  expression 
passed  over  his  face.  He  turned 
with  an  abrupt  gesture,  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  threw  it  on  a 
chair;  then,  crossing  deliberately 
to  the  fireplace,  he  began  to 
rake  the  ashes  from  the  grate. 

Within  a  few  minutes  he  had 
a  fire  crackling  where  the  bed 
of  dead  cinders  had  been ;  and 
having  finished  the  task,  he  rose 
slowly  from  his  knees,  wiped 
his  hands,  and  crossed  to  the 
table.  On  the  small  spirit-stove 
the  kettle  had  boiled,  and  the 
cover  was  lifting  and  falling 
with  a  tinkling  sound.  Blowing 
out  the  flame,  he  picked  up  the 
teapot,  and  with  hands  that 


were    evidently  accustomed   to 
the  task  set  about  making  tea. 

During  the  whole  operation 
he  never  spoke,  though  all  the 
while  he  was  fully  conscious  of 
Chilcote's  puzzled  gaze.  The 
tea  ready,  he  poured  it  into  the 
cup  and  carried  it  across  the 
room. 

"  Drink  this  !  "  he  said  laconic- 
ally. "  The  fire  will  be  up 
presently." 

Chilcote  extended  a  cold  and 

shaky   hand.      "  You    see " 

he  began. 

But  Loder  checked  him  almost 
savagely.  "  I  do — as  well  as 
though  I  had  followed  you  from 
Piccadilly  last  night  ?  You've 
been  hanging  about,  God  knows 
where,  till  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning ;  then  you've  come 
back — slunk  back — starving  for 
your  damned  poison  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  You've  settled 
the  first  part  of  the  business — 
but  the  cold  has  still  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Drink  the  tea. 
I've  something  to  say  to  you." 
He  mastered  his  vehemence,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  stood 
looking  down  into  the  court. 
His  eyes  were  blank,  his  face 
hard,  his  ears  heard  nothing  but 
the  faint  sound  of  Chilcote's 
swallowing,  and  the  click  of  the 
cup  against  his  teeth. 

For  a  time  that  seemed  in- 
terminable he  stood  motionless ; 
then,  when  he  judged  the  tea 
finished,  he  turned  slowly.  Chil- 
cote had  drawn  closer  to  the 
fire.  He  was  obviously  braced 
by  the  warmth  ;  and  the  apathy 
that  hung  about  him  was  to 
some  extent  dispelled.  Still 
moving  slowly,  Loder  went 
towards  him,  and  relieving  him 
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of  the  empty  cup,  stood  looking 
down  at  him. 

"  Chilcote,"  he  said  very 
quietly,  "I've  come  to  tell  you 
that  the  thing  must  end." 

After  he  spoke  there  was  a 
prolonged  pause ;  then,  as  if 
shaken  into  sudden  conscious- 
ness, Chilcote  rose.  The  rug 
dropped  from  one  shoulder  and 
hung  down  ludicrously ;  his 
hand  caught  the  back  of  his  chair 
for  support ;  his  unshaven  face 
looked  absurd  and  repulsive  in 
its  sudden  expression  of  scared 
inquiry.  Loder  involuntarily 
turned  away. 

"  I  mean  it,"  he  said  slowly. 
"  It's  over.  We've  come  to  the 
end." 

"But  why?"  Chilcote  arti- 
culated blankly.  "  Why  ? 
Why  ?  "  In  his  confusion  he 
could  think  of  no  better  word. 

"  Because  I  throw  it  up.  My 
side  of  the  bargain's  off ! " 

Again  Chilcote's  lips  parted 
stammeringly.  The  apathy 
caused  by  physical  exhaustion 
and  his  recently  administered 
drug  was  passing  from  him ; 
the  hopelessly  shattered  condi- 
tion of  mind  and  body  was 
showing  through  it,  like  a 
skeleton  through  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  flesh. 

"But  why?"  he  stammered 
again.  "Why?" 

Still     Loder     avoided     the 
frightened  surprise  of  his  eyes. 
"Because   I   withdraw,"    he 
answered  doggedly. 

Then  suddenly  Chilcote's 
tongue  was  loosened.  "  Loder  1 " 
he  cried  excitedly,  "you  can't 
do  it !  God  !  man,  you  can't  do 
it ! "  Then,  to  reassure  himself, 
he  laughed  —  a  painfully  thin 


echo  of  his  old  sarcastic  laugh. 
"  If  it's  a  matter  of  greater 

opportunity "  he  began, 

"  of  more  money " 

But  Loder  turned  upon  him. 

"  Be  quiet ! "  he  said,  so 
menacingly  that  the  other 
stopped. 

"  It's  not  a  matter  of  money, 
Chilcote,"  he  went  on  more 
quietly ;  "  it's  a  matter  of 
necessity."  He  brought  the 
word  out  with  difficulty. 

Chilcote  glanced  up.  "  Ne- 
cessity ?"  he  said.  "How? 
Why  ?  " 

The  reiteration  roused  Loder. 

"Because  there  was  a  scene 
in  the  House  last  night,"  he 
began  hurriedly ;  "  because 
when  you  go  back  you'll  find 
that  Sefborough  has  smashed 
up  over  the  assassination  of  Sir 
William  Brice-Field  at  Meshed, 
and  that  you  have  made  your 
mark  in  a  big  speech ;  and 

because "  Abruptly  he 

stopped.  The  thing  he  had 
meant  to  say  would  not  be 
said.  Either  his  tongue  or  his 
resolution  failed  him,  and  for 
the  instant  he  stood  as  silent 
and  almost  as  ill  at  ease  as  his 
companion. 

"  Because,  Chilcote "  he 


began  again  lamely.  Then  all 
at  once  inspiration  came  to  him 
in  the  suggestion  of  a  wellnigh 
forgotten  argument  by  which 
he  might  influence  the  other 
and  save  his  own  self-respect. 
"It's  all  over,  Chilcote,"  he 
said  more  quietly ;  "  it  has  run 
itself  out."  And  in  a  dozen 
sentences  he  sketched  the  story 
of  Lillian  Astrupp, — her  past 
relations  with  himself  —  her 
present  suspicions.  It  was  not 
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what  he  had  meant  to  say ;  it 
was  not  what  he  had  come  to 
say ;  but  it  served  the  purpose 
— it  saved  him  humiliation. 

Chilcote  listened  to  the  last 
word ;  and,  as  Loder  finished, 
he  dropped  nervously  back  into 
his  chair. 

"  Good  heavens,  man  !  "  he 
cried.  "Why  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?  Why  didn't  you  warn 
me,  instead  of  filling  my  mind 
with  your  political  position? 
Your  political  position  ! "  He 
laughed  unsteadily.  The  long 
spells  of  indulgence  that  had 
weakened  his  already  maimed 
faculties  showed  in  the  laugh, 
in  the  sudden  breaking  of  his 
voice. 

"You  must  do  something, 
Loder!"  he  added,  nervously 
checking  his  amusement,  "  you 
must  do  something  !  " 

But  Loder  looked  down  at 
him.  "  No,"  he  said  decisively  ; 
"  it's  your  turn  now.  It's  you 
who've  got  to  do  something." 

Chilcote's  face  turned  a  shade 
greyer.  "  I  can't,"  he  said 
below  his  breath. 

"  Can't  ?  Oh  yes,  you  can  ! 
We  can  all  do — anything.  It's 
not  too  late  ;  there's  just  suffi- 
cient time.  Chilcote,"  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly,  "  don't  you 
see  that  the  thing  has  been 
madness  all  along — has  been 
like  playing  with  the  most 
infernal  explosives  ?  You  may 
thank  whatever  you  have  faith 


in  that  nobody  has  got  smashed 
up  !  You  are  going  back.  Do 
you  understand  me  ?  You  are 
going  back — now  —  to-day — 
before  it's  too  late."  There 
was  a  great  change  in  Loder; 
his  strong  imperturbable  face 
was  stirred  ;  he  was  moved 
both  in  voice  and  manner. 
Time  after  time  he  repeated 
his  injunction  —  reasoning  — 
expostulating  —  insisting.  It 
almost  seemed  that  he  fought 
some  strenuous  invisible  force 
rather  than  the  shattered  man 
before  him. 

"You  are  to  go  back,"  he 
said  once  more. 

Chilcote  moved  nervously  in 
his  seat.  It  was  the  first 
real  clash  of  personalities.  He 
felt  it  —  recognised  it  by  in- 
stinct. The  sense  of  domina- 
tion had  fallen  on  him ;  he 
knew  himself  impotent  in  the 
other's  hands.  Whatever  he 
might  attempt  in  moments  of 
solitude,  he  possessed  no  voice 
in  presence  of  this  invincible 
second  self.  For  a  while  he 
struggled.  He  did  not  fight, 
he  struggled  to  resist ;  then 
lifting  his  eyes,  his  glance  met 
Loder's. 

"And  you  ?  "  he  said  weakly. 
"What  will  you  do?" 

Loder  returned  the  ques- 
tioning gaze  ;  then  he  turned 
aside. 

"  I  ?  "  he  said.  "  Oh,  I  shall 
leave  town ! " 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


But  Loder  did  not  leave 
London;  and  the  hour  of  two 
on  the  day  following  his  dis- 


missal   of   Chilcote   found  him 
again  in  his  sitting-room. 
He  sat  at  the  centre  table, 
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surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  smoke. 
A  pipe  was  between  his  lips, 
and  the  morning's  newspapers 
lay  in  a  heap  beside  him.  To 
the  student  of  humanity  his 
attitude  was  intensely  interest- 
ing. It  was  the  attitude  of  a 
man  trammelled  by  the  know- 
ledge of  his  strength.  Before 
him,  as  he  sat  smoking, 
stretched  a  future  of  absolute 
nothingness  ;  and  towards  this 
blank  future  one  portion  of  his 
consciousness  —  a  struggling 
and  as  yet  scarcely  sentient 
portion  —  pushed  him  inevit- 
ably ;  while  another — a  vigor- 
ous, persistent,  human  portion 
— cried  to  him  to  pause.  So 
actual,  so  clamorous  was  this 
mental  combat  that  had  raged 
unceasingly  since  the  moment 
of  his  renunciation  that  at 
last,  in  physical  response  to  it, 
he  rose  and  pushed  back  his 
chair. 

"  It's  too  late  !  "  he  said  aloud. 
"I'm  a  fool.  It's  too  late  !" 

Then  abruptly,  astonishingly 
— as  though  in  direct  response 
to  his  spoken  thought — the  door 
opened,  and  Chilcote  walked 
into  the  room. 

For  a  moment  Loder  stared 
at  him.  The  feeling  he  ac- 
knowledged to  himself  was 
anger ;  but,  below  the  anger, 
a  very  different  sensation  ran 
riotously  strong.  And  it  was 
in  time  to  this  second  feeling — 
this  sudden  lawless  joy — that 
his  pulses  beat  as  he  turned  a 
cold  face  on  the  intruder. 

"Well?"  he  said  sternly. 

But  Chilcote  was  impervious 
to  sternness.  He  was  mentally 
shaken  and  distressed,  though 
outwardly  irreproachable,  even 
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to  the  violets  in  the  lapel  of 
his  coat — the  violets  that  for  a 
week  past  had  been  brought 
each  morning  to  the  door  of 
Loder's  room  by  Eve's  maid, 
and  scrupulously  fastened  into 
his  coat  by  Renwick.  For  one 
second,  as  his  eyes  rested  on 
the  flowers,  a  sting  of  ungov- 
ernable jealousy  shot  through 
Loder ;  but  as  suddenly  it  died 
away,  superseded  by  another 
feeling — a  feeling  of  new,  spon- 
taneous joy.  "Worn  by  Chilcote 
— or  by  himself — the  flowers 
were  a  symbol ! 

"Well?"  he  said  again,  in  a 
gentler  voice. 

Chilcote  had  walked  to  the 
table  and  laid  down  his  hat. 
His  face  was  white,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  lips  twitched 
nervously  as  he  drew  off  his 
gloves. 

"  Thank  heaven  you're  here ! " 
he  said  shortly.  "Give  me 
something  to  drink." 

In  silence  Loder  brought  out 
the  whisky  and  set  it  on  the 
table ;  then  instinctively  he 
turned  aside.  As  plainly  as 
though  he  saw  it,  he  mentally 
figured  Chilcote's  furtive  glance, 
the  furtive  movement  of  his 
fingers  to  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
the  hasty  dropping  of  the  tab- 
loids into  the  glass.  For  an  in- 
stant the  sense  of  his  tacit  con- 
nivance came  to  him  sharply ; 
the  next,  he  flung  it  from  him. 
The  human,  inner  voice  was 
whispering  its  old  watchword, 
"The  strong  man  has  no  time 
to  waste  over  his  weaker 
brother ! " 

When  he  heard  Chilcote  lay 
down  the  tumbler  he  looked 
back  again. 
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"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  said. 
"  What  have  you  come  for  ?  " 
He  strove  resolutely  to  keep 
his  voice  severe ;  but  try  as  he 
might,  he  could  not  quite  sub- 
due the  eager  force  that  lay 
behind  his  words.  Once  again, 
as  on  the  night  of  their  second 
interchange,  life  had  become  a 
phoenix,  rising  to  fresh  exist- 
ence even  while  he  sifted  its 
ashes. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  said  once  again. 

Chilcote  had  set  down  his 
glass,  and  was  nervously  pass- 
ing his  handkerchief  across  his 
lips.  There  was  something  in 
the  gesture  that  attracted 
Loder.  Looking  at  him  more 
attentively,  he  saw  what  his 
own  feelings  and  the  other's 
conventional  dress  had  blinded 
him  to  —  the  almost  piteous 
panic  and  excitement  in  Chil- 
cote's  eyes. 

"  Something's  gone  wrong  !  " 
he  said  with  abrupt  intuition. 

Chilcote  started,  dropping 
his  handkerchief.  "Yes  —  no. 
That  is,  yes,"  he  stammered  as 
he  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 

Loder  moved  round  the  table. 

"  Something's  gone  wrong," 
he  repeated.  "And  you've 
come  to  tell  me." 

The  tone  unnerved  Chil- 
cote ;  he  suddenly  sank  into 
a  chair. 

"  It — it  wasn't  my  fault,"  he 
began.  "I — I  have  had  a 
horrible  time ! " 

Loder's  lips  tightened. 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "yes — I  under- 
stand." 

The  other  glanced  up  with 
a  gleam  of  his  old  sus- 
picion. "  'Twas  all  my  nerves, 
Loder " 


"Of  course.  Of  course." 
Loder's  interruption  was  curt. 

Chilcote  eyed  him  doubtfully. 
Then  recollection  took  the  place 
of  doubt,  and  a  change  passed 
over  his  expression. 

"It  wasn't  my  fault,"  he  be- 
gan afresh.  "  On  my  soul,  it 
wasn't !  It  was  Crapham's 
beastly  fault  for  showing  her 
into  the  morning-room — 

Loder  kept  silent.  His  curi- 
osity had  flared  into  life  at 
the  other's  words,  but  he  feared 
to  break  the  shattered  train  of 
thought  even  by  a  breath. 

In  the  silence  Chilcote  moved 
uneasily.  "You  see,"  he  went 
on,  "  when  I  was  here  with  you, 

I— I  felt  strong.     I— I "  he 

stopped. 

"  Yes,  yes.  When  you  were 
here  with  me  you  felt  strong." 

"Yes;  that's  it.  While  I 
was  here  I  felt  I  could  do  the 
thing.  But  when  I  got  home 
— when  I  went  up  to  my 
rooms —  Again  he  paused 

— passing      his      handkerchief 
across  his  forehead. 

"When  you  went  to  your 
rooms  ? "  Loder  strove  hard 
to  keep  his  control. 

"To  my  rooms?  Oh,  I— I 
forget  about  that.  I  forget 
about  the  night All  I  re- 
member is  the  coming  down 
to  breakfast  next  morning — 
this  morning  —  at  twelve 
o'clock " 

Loder  turned  to  the  table 
and  poured  himself  out  some 
whisky.  "  Yes,"  he  acquiesced, 
in  a  very  quiet  voice. 

At  the  word  Chilcote  rose 
from  his  seat.  His  disquietude 
was  very  evident. 

"  Oh,  there  was  breakfast  on 
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the  table  when  I  came  down- 
stairs— breakfast  with  flowers 
and  a  horrible  dazzling  glare 
of  sun.  It  was  then,  Loder — 
as  I  stood  and  looked  into  the 
room — that  the  impossibility  of 
it  all  came  to  me ;  that  I  knew 
I  couldn't  stand  it — couldn't 
go  on." 

Loder  swallowed  his  whisky 
slowly.  His  sense  of  over- 
powering curiosity  still  mas- 
tered him ;  but  he  made  no 
effort  to  prompt  his  companion. 

Again  Chilcote  shifted  his 
position. 

"It  had  to  be  done,"  he  said 
disjointedly.  "I  had  to  do  it 
— then  and  there.  The  things 
were  on  the  bureau — the  pens 
and  ink  and  telegraph  forms. 
And  they  tempted  me." 

Loder  laid  down  his  glass 
suddenly.  An  exclamation  rose 
to  his  lips,  but  he  checked  it. 

At  the  slight  sound  of  the 
tumbler  touching  the  table 
Chilcote  turned  ;  but  there  was 
no  expression  on  the  other's 
face  to  affright  him. 

"They  tempted  me,"  he  re- 
peated hastily.  "  They  seemed 
like  magnets — they  seemed  to 
draw  me  towards  them.  I  sat 
at  the  bureau  staring  at  them 
for  a  long  time ;  then  a  terrible 
compulsion  seized  me  —  some- 
thing you  could  never  under- 
stand— and  I  caught  up  the 
nearest  pen  and  wrote  just 
what  was  in  my  mind.  It 
wasn't  a  telegram,  properly 
speaking — it  was  more  a  letter. 
I  wanted  you  back,  and  I  had 
to  make  myself  plain.  The 
writing  of  the  message  seemed 
to  steady  me;  the  mere  form- 
ing of  the  words  quieted  the 


panic.  I  was  almost  cool  when 
I  got  up  from  the  bureau  and 
pressed  the  bell " 

"  The  bell  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  rang  for  a  servant. 
I  had  to  send  the  wire  myself, 
so  I  had  to  get  a  cab."  His 
voice  rose  to  irritability. 

"I  pressed  the  bell  several 
times,  but  the  thing  had  gone 
wrong  —  'twouldn't  work.  At 
last  I  gave  it  up  and  went  out 
into  the  corridor  to  call  some 
one." 

"Well?"  In  the  intense 
suspense  of  the  moment  the 
word  escaped  Loder. 

"  Oh,  I  went  out  of  the  room  ; 
but  there,  at  the  door,  before  I 
could  call  anybody,  I  knocked 
up  against  that  idiot  Greening. 
He  was  looking  for  me — for 
you  rather — about  some  beastly 
Wark  affair.  I  tried  to  explain 
that  I  wasn't  in  a  state  for 
business ;  I  tried  to  shake  him 
off,  but  he  was  worse  than 
Blessingtoii !  At  last,  to  be  rid 
of  the  fellow,  I  went  with  him 
to  the  study " 

"But  the  telegram?"  Loder 
began ;  then  again  he  checked 
himself.  "Yes — yes — I  under- 
stand," he  substituted  quietly. 

"  I'm  getting  to  the  tele- 
gram !  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
jar  me  with  sudden  questions. 
I  wasn't  in  the  study  more 
than  a  minute — more  than  five 

or  six  minutes "  His  voice 

became  confused ;  the  strain 
of  the  connected  recital  was 
telling  upon  him.  With  nerv- 
ous haste  he  made  a  rush  for 
the  end  of  his  story. 

"I  wasn't  more  than  seven 
or  eight  minutes  in  the  study ; 
but  as  I  came  downstairs, 
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Crapham  met  me  in  the  hall. 
He  told  me  that  Lillian  Ast- 
rupp  had  called  and  wished  to 
see  me,  and  that  he  had  shown 
her  into  the  morning-room " 

"The morning-room ? ' '  Loder 
suddenly  stepped  back  from 
the  table.  "  The  morning- 
room?  With  your  telegram 
lying  on  the  bureau  ?  " 

His  sudden  speech  and  move- 
ment startled  Chilcote.  The 
blood  rushed  to  his  face,  then 
died  out,  leaving  it  ashen. 

"Don't  do  that,  Loder !"  he 
cried. 

With  an  immense  effort  Loder 
controlled  himself.  "  Sorry  !  " 
he  said.  "Go  on!" 

"  I'm  going  on  !  I  tell  you 
I'm  going  on,  if  you  give  me 
time !  I  got  a  horrid  shock 
when  Crapham  told  me.  Your 
story  came  clattering  through 
my  mind.  I  knew  Lillian  had 
come  to  see  you — I  knew  there 
was  going  to  be  a  scene " 

"But  the  telegram?  The 
telegram  ?  " 

Chilcote  paid  no  heed  to  the 
interruption.  He  was  follow- 
ing his  own  train  of  ideas.  "  I 
knew  she  had  come  to  see  you 
— I  knew  there  was  going  to  be 
a  scene.  When  I  got  to  the 
morning -room  my  hand  was 
shaking  so  that  I  could  scarcely 
turn  the  handle ;  then,  as  the 
door  opened,  I  could  have  cried 
out  with  relief.  Eve  was  there 
as  well ! " 

"Eve?" 

"Yes.  I  don't  think  I  was 
ever  so  glad  to  see  her  in  my 
life."  He  laughed  almost  hys- 
terically. "  I  was  quite  civil  to 
her,  and  she  was  quite  sweet 
to  me "  Again  he  laughed. 


Loder's  lips  tightened. 

"  You  see  it  saved  the  situa- 
tion. Even  if  Lillian  wanted 
to  be  nasty  she  couldn't,  while 
Eve  was  there.  We  talked 
for  about  ten  minutes.  We 
were  quite  an  amiable  trio. 
Then  Lillian  told  me  why  she'd 
called.  She  wanted  me  to  make 
a  fourth  in  a  theatre  party  at 
the  '  Arcadian '  to-night,  and 
I — I  was  so  pleased  and  so 
relieved  that  I  said  yes." 

In  his  tense  anxiety  Loder 
ground  his  heel  into  the  floor. 
"Go  on!"  he  said  fiercely. 
"Goon!" 

"Don't !  "  Chilcote  exclaimed 
again.  "I'm  going  on — I'm 
going  on."  He  passed  his 
handkerchief  across  his  lips. 
"  We  talked  for  ten  minutes 
or  so,  and  then  Lillian  left.  I 
went  with  her  to  the  hall-door, 
but  Crapham  was  there  too — 
so  I  was  safe.  She  laughed 
and  chatted  and  seemed  in 
high  spirits  as  we  crossed  the 
hall,  and  she  was  still  smiling 
as  she  waved  to  me  from  her 
motor.  But  then,  Loder — then, 
as  I  stood  in  the  hall,  it  all 
came  back  to  me  suddenly.  I 
remembered  that  Lillian  must 
have  been  alone  in  the  morn- 
ing-room before  Eve  found 
her !  I  remembered  the  tele- 
gram! 

"  I  ran  back  to  the  room, 
meaning  to  question  Eve  as  to 
how  long  Lillian  had  been  alone, 
but  she  was  gone,  and  the 
room  was  empty.  I  ran  to 
the  bureau — but  the  telegram 
wasn't  there ! " 

"Gone?" 

"Yes;  gone.  That's  why 
I've  come  straight  here." 
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For  a  moment  they  con- 
fronted each  other.  Then, 
moved  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
Loder  pushed  Chilcote  aside 
and  crossed  the  room.  An 
instant  later  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors,  the  hasty 
pulling  out  of  drawers  and 
moving  of  boxes,  came  from 
the  bedroom. 

Chilcote,  shaken  and  nervous, 
stood  for  a  minute  where  his 
companion  had  left  him.  At 
last,  impelled  by  curiosity  and 
fear,  he  too  crossed  the  narrow 
passage  and  entered  the  second 
room. 

The  full  light  streamed  in 
through  the  open  window ;  the 
keen  spring  air  blew  freshly 
across  the  house-tops,  and  on 


the  window  -  sill  a  band  of 
grimy,  joyous  sparrows  twit- 
tered and  preened  themselves. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
Loder.  His  coat  was  off,  and 
round  about  him  on  chairs  and 
floor  lay  an  array  of  waistcoats, 
gloves,  and  ties. 

For  a  space  Chilcote  stood  in 
the  doorway  staring  at  him ; 
then  his  lips  parted  and  he 
took  a  step  forward. 

"Loder "  he  said  anxi- 
ously. "  Loder,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?" 

Loder  turned.  His  shoulders 
were  stiff,  his  face  alight  with 
energy. 

"I'm  going  back,"  he  said, 
"  to  unravel  the  tangle  you 
have  made ! " 


( To  be  continued. ) 
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WALPOLE'S   'HISTORY   OF  TWENTY-FIVE   YEAES.' 


THOSE  who  grudge  the  time 
required  for  the  study  of  ancient 
history,  may  readily  welcome 
a  book  giving  an  authentic 
account  of  events  and  trans- 
actions which  have  occurred 
during  or  immediately  before 
the  lives  of  the  vast  majority 
now  in  existence.  Political 
memories  are  proverbially 
short,  and  those  who  watched 
with  interest  the  events  of  the 
period  (1856-1870)  under  re- 
view in  the  two  volumes 
recently  published  of  this 
work,1  will  gladly  renew  that 
interest  under  the  guidance  of 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  who,  as 
his  father's  private  secretary 
and  a  close  student  of  authen- 
tic records,  has  had  exceptional 
facilities  for  gaining  knowledge 
and  insight.  The  period  is 
short, — from  the  close  of  the 
Crimean  "War,  which  crippled 
one  great  European  Power,  to 
the  surrender  at  Sedan,  which 
for  a  time  ruined  and  almost 
effaced  another.  During  that 
period  United  Italy  rose  on  the 
ruins  of  Austria,  and  United 
Germany  on  those  of  France ; 
while  Russia  recruited  her 
strength  and  Great  Britain 
vanquished  the  great  Indian 
Mutiny,  developed  her  com- 
merce and  finances,  and  re- 
formed her  Parliament.  Add 
to  this  that  the  period  com- 
prises the  great  American 
Civil  War,  and  the  abortive 
and  tragic  attempt  of  France 


to  establish  a  Mexican  empire, 
in  defiance  of  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine, and  it  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  it  is  a  period 
of  dramatic  grandeur,  on  which 
any  new  light  which  may  be 
thrown  by  the  historian  is  of 
exceptional  interest. 

The  political  personalities  in 
England  are  of  less  interest 
historically  than  they  were  at 
the  time.  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole is  no  great  admirer  of 
Lord  Palmerston.  Of  Disraeli 
he  candidly  says  that  he  does 
not  think  he  behaved  well  to 
his  father,  who  was  Home 
Secretary  during  nearly  the 
full  time  of  Lord  Derby's  three 
Administrations,  and  he  adopts 
a  good  deal  of  that  prejudice 
against  which  Disraeli  always 
had  to  struggle.  Of  Gladstone 
he  has  unqualified  admiration  ; 
and  as  he  is  in  these  volumes 
limited  to  Gladstone's  financial 
successes  during  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  second  Administration, 
and  to  the  first  year  or  two 
of  what  was  undoubtedly  his 
most  successful  Premiership, 
we  need  not  stop  to  criti- 
cise it.  Perhaps  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  author's 
personal  criticisms  is  that 
which  he  makes  on  octo- 
genarian Premiers.  He  points 
out  that  from  1762  to  1852, 
from  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  to  the  accession  of 
Lord  Aberdeen,  there  were 
only  three  Premiers  who  had 
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passed  the  age  of  sixty.  They 
were  all  peers.  It  was  univer- 
sally conceded,  even  in  times  of 
far  less  stress  and  stringency 
than  at  present,  that  after 
sixty  a  man  could  not  stand 
the  double  strain  of  being 
Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Palmerston  was  the  first  ex- 
ception. And  in  his  first 
Ministry  there  were  defects  of 
manner,  temper,  and  memory 
which  history  does  not  disdain 
to  note.  At  the  close  of  his 
second  Ministry  he  was  eighty- 
one,  and  died  in  office.  At  a 
later  period,  not  included  in 
these  volumes,  a  still  more 
flagrant  instance  occurred, 
and  the  House  of  Commons 
was  led  during  the  longest 
session  of  its  history  by  a 
Premier  of  eighty-three,  whose 
faculties  were  all  on  the  decline, 
but  who  nevertheless  wielded 
an  authority  which  proved 
fatal  to  his  party. 

Lord  Palmerston  of  course 
must  be  judged  by  his  foreign 
policy.  In  his  first  Ad- 
ministration he  left  Sir  Richard 
Bethell  to  conduct  the  work 
of  legislation,  in  his  second  he 
left  it  mostly  to  Mr  Gladstone. 
His  own  influence  in  the 
country  and  in  Parliament  was 
mostly  felt  as  a  restraining  one. 
All  parties  by  tacit  consent 
postponed  heroic  reforms  till 
after  his  death.  Politics  them- 
selves became  senile  in  def- 
erence to  a  senile  Premier, — a 
wise  alternative  to  an  activity 
which  could  only  be  mis- 
chievous. The  two  points  of 
personal  interest  about  Lord 
Palmerston  which  this  book 
clears  up  are,  first,  his  conduct 


at  the  time  of  the  Orsini 
explosion  in  1858  and  the 
consequent  fall  of  his  Ad- 
ministration ;  and,  second,  his 
conduct  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  dispute. 

Upon  the  first  every  one 
remembers  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston, who  at  the  dissolution 
of  1857  had  been  established 
in  power  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  was  turned  out  of 
office  in  February  1858  by  a 
majority  of  19  for  not  having 
answered  Count  Walewski's  de- 
spatch accusing  England  of 
having  given  hospitality  to 
assassins  and  protection  to 
criminals,  and  of  indirectly 
countenancing  "  assassination, 
elevated  to  a  doctrine,  preached 
openly,  practised  in  repeated 
attempts,  the  most  recent  of 
which  has  struck  Europe  with 
amazement."  Lord  Clarendon 
sent  no  answer  to  this  despatch, 
but  contented  himself  with 
saying  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador that  he  had  already 
requested  from  the  Attorney- 
General  an  early  opinion  on 
the  state  of  the  law.  The 
House  of  Commons  refused  to 
amend  the  law  until  the  de- 
spatch had  been  answered ; 
and  public  opinion  ratified  the 
dismissal  of  the  Minister. 
History  may  be  said  to  ratify 
that  public  opinion  when  it 
discovers  that  Lord  Clarendon 
might  have  repelled  the  charge 
of  protecting  criminals  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  English  police 
had  actually  warned  the  Prefet 
de  Police  in  Paris  of  Orsini 
having  left  England  with  the 
intention  of  gomg  by  way  of 
Belgium  to  Paris  and  there 
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attempting  the  Emperor's  life. 
A  more  conclusive  answer  could 
not  have  been  given,  and  it 
ought  not  to  have  been  with- 
held. The  incident  is  a  very  re- 
markable and  not  very  credit- 
able one  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
life,  but  on  no  principle  of 
historical  justice  can  it  be 
allowed  to  outweigh  his  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the 
Crimean  War  and  repression 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny. 

With  regard  to  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  affair,  it  formed 
an  unfortunate  close  to  Lord 
Palmerston's  career.  He  had 
been  a  great  Foreign  Minister 
in  his  day,  but  he  was  now  to 
pay  the  penalty  of  lingering  on 
the  stage  too  long.  In  July 
1863  he  made  his  memorable 
declaration  that  if  any  violent 
attempt  was  made  to  inter- 
fere with  the  independence  of 
Denmark,  Denmark  would  not 
stand  alone  in  its  resistance. 
Bismarck,  however,  had  re- 
cently become  Prime  Minister 
of  Prussia,  and  had  just  con- 
solidated his  friendship  with 
Russia  over  the  Polish  ques- 
tion, and  was  determined  to 
win  the  harbour  of  Kiel.  He 
was  a  new  man,  little  known 
to  or  appreciated  by  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  also  failed 
to  perceive  the  budding  great- 
ness of  Prussia.  The  result 
was  that  Bismarck,  who  had 
imbibed  a  contempt  for  Eng- 
land at  that  time,  owing,  as 
he  said,  to  her  recent  cession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands,  proceeded 
steadily  with  his  designs,  and 
by  a  series  of  manoeuvres, 
partly  diplomatic  and  partly 
military,  and  aided  by  Kussia, 
deprived  Denmark  first  of 


Schleswig  and  then  of  Hoi- 
stein.  Kiel  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  while 
Russia  looked  on  approvingly, 
and  while  France  and  England 
were  adroitly  estranged  from 
one  another.  Yet,  as  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  points  out,  if 
Denmark  was  not  to  be  left 
alone  to  defend  herself  against 
attack,  common  prudence  sug- 
gested an  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France ;  if 
she  was  to  be  left  in  the  lurch, 
the  threat  should  have  been 
explained,  and  she  should  not 
have  been  encouraged  to  resist. 
Neither  course  was  taken. 
France  was  irritated  by  the 
refusal  of  a  congress  proposed 
by  her,  and  Denmark  was  en- 
couraged by  England  to  resist, 
at  all  events  as  far  as  Schleswig 
was  concerned.  Bismarck  was 
now  embarked  upon  that  career 
which  subsequently  became  so 
famous.  He  showed  no  hesita- 
tion. The  Prussian  and  Aus- 
trian armies  crossed  the  Eider 
in  the  early  part  of  1864,  and 
soon  occupied  the  whole  of 
Schleswig.  They  entered  Jut- 
land, across  the  border  of  Den- 
mark proper,  contrary  to  orders 
both  from  Vienna  and  Berlin ; 
but  the  position,  once  occupied, 
was  retained  on  the  advice  of 
Von  Moltke.  England  pro- 
tested, and  Bismarck  explained, 
but  did  not  retreat.  He  said 
that  the  occupation  had  been 
without  his  orders,  but  that  the 
troops  could  not  now  be  with- 
drawn. France  had  wisely 
kept  out  of  this  imbroglio,  since 
England  would  not  promise  to 
back  joint  diplomatic  remon- 
strance with  military  action. 
So  this  country  had  to  choose 
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between  submitting  to  the 
humiliation  put  upon  her  and 
entering  upon  war  with  the 
two  great  German  Powers. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  anxious 
to  send  the  fleet  to  the  Baltic, 
but  the  Cabinet  overruled  him. 
No  amount  of  bluster  would 
conceal  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
rash  pledge  of  1863.  The  whole 
transaction,  while  it  closed 
Lord  Palmerston's  career  in 
something  very  like  political 
shame,  showed  that  the  vet- 
eran statesman  of  eighty,  with 
his  new  policy  of  meddle  and 
muddle,  was  no  match  for  the 
determined  adventurer  who  had 
now  achieved  the  first  decisive 
success  of  a  policy  of  blood  and 
iron. 

These  are  two  blots  on  Lord 
Palmerston's  fame,  which,  how- 
ever, is  bright  enough  to  bear 
some  blemishes.  If  Bismarck 
outwitted  and  baffled  him,  he 
maintained  his  ground  against 
Napoleon  with  more  success. 
Perhaps  if  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  and  Nice  had  not  in- 
spired him  with  such  profound 
distrust  of,  and  almost  hostility 
to,  the  Emperor,  the  latter 
might  have  been  dissuaded 
from  his  Mexican  expedition, 
and  a  war  might  have  resulted 
over  Schleswig-Holstein  which 
would  have  been  disastrous  to 
all  concerned.  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  gives  an  extremely 
interesting  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  Napoleon  —  "  that 
embodiment  of  misunderstood 
incapacity,"  as  Bismarck  called 
him,  according  to  M.  Klaczko, 
that  "muddle-headed  fellow," 
according  to  Sir  Spencer  Wal- 
pole's quotation  of  the  same 
authority — was  made  a  cat's- 


paw  of  by  Count  Cavour  in  the 
matter  of  Italian  independence 
and  unity,  the  credit  for  their 
final     consummation     passing 
eventually     to      the      British 
Minister.     The  Orsini  outrage 
led   to   the   meeting  at    Plom- 
bieres  between  the  Count  and 
Napoleon,  from  whose  Ministers 
it     was     kept    carefully    con- 
cealed.   It  reads  like  a  consulta- 
tion between  a  statesman  and 
a  conspirator.     The  statesman 
was  eager  to  free  his  country 
from  Austria,  and  then  gradu- 
ally unite  it.     The  conspirator, 
recently  escaped  from  the  ven- 
geance    of     his     former     con- 
federates,   and    nervous   as   to 
his  future,  was  eager  to  commit 
France  to  the  enterprise,  behind 
the  backs  of  his  Ministers.     He 
promised  Cavour,   on  his  own 
responsibility,  to  support  Pied- 
mont with  his  whole  strength 
in    a    war   with    Austria,    and 
actually   asked   him   to  devise 
a    pretext    for    rupture.       He 
pledged   himself    to   drive    the 
Austrians  from  Italy,  convert 
Piedmont   into    a   kingdom    of 
Upper  Italy,  Central  Italy  to 
form    another    State,   the   two 
Sicilies  a  third ;   the    Pope    to 
be    consoled    with    Rome    and 
its  neighbourhood.     Savoy  and 
Nice  were   to   reward    France 
for  her  exertions. 

The  peace  of  Villafranca  was 
concluded  between  Napoleon 
and  Austria,  apart  from 
Cavour  and  his  king,  both 
sides  being  equally  afraid  of 
Russian  intervention.  The 
programme  of  Plombieres  was 
not  carried  out,  and  accordingly 
Napoleon  waived  at  that  time 
his  claim  to  Savoy  and  Nice. 
The  King  of  Piedmont,  who 
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had  not  been  consulted,  yielded ; 
but  Count  Cavour  was  furious. 
The  programme  of  Italy  for  the 
Italians  had  in  his  judgment 
failed  ;  Napoleon,  being  for  his 
own  hand  entirely,  had  stopped 
short  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
It  was  here  that  the  British 
Ministry  stepped  in  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  guidance;  showed 
the  most  complete  sympathy 
with  Italian  aspirations,  which 
shortly  afterwards  became  the 
inspiration  of  Prussia,  and  by 
adroit  diplomacy  eventually 
evolved  the  desired  results  from 
the  arrangements  already  made. 
Central  Italy  gravitated  natur- 
ally and  irresistibly  to  Pied- 
mont. The  British  Ministry 
made  itself  the  champion  of 
Italian  unity,  while  Napoleon, 
with  Austrian  approval,  fa- 
voured confederation,  with  the 
Pope  as  President,  as  more 
likely  to  conciliate  Catholic 
France,  and  less  likely  to  estab- 
lish a  powerful  kingdom  on  the 
south-eastern  frontier  of  France. 
In  March  1860  Central  Italy 
annexed  itself  to  Piedmont ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  Napoleon 
covered  his  defeat  by  insisting 
on  the  cession  of  Savoy  and 
Nice,  which  involved  the 
estrangement  of  the  British 
Ministry.  Later  on  in  the 
same  year  Victor  Emmanuel, 
at  the  head  of  his  army, 
entered  Naples ;  in  1866  Venice 
was  freed  from  Austrian  rule ; 
and  in  1870  the  French  with- 
drew from  Rome.  One  of  the 
great  dramas  of  this  short 
period  of  history  was  com- 
pleted. Napoleon  defeated  Aus- 
tria, but  the  establishment  of  a 
United  Italy  was  due  to  Count 
Cavour  and  Lord  Palmerston ; 


Great  Britain  obtained  grati- 
tude and  goodwill ;  the  French 
Emperor  won  two  provinces. 
"Ueveur  et  conspirateur  tou- 
jours,"  he  displayed  through- 
out, says  Sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
"that  strange  combination  of 
resolution  and  irresolution, 
which  ultimately  brought  him 
to  ruin."  He  dreamed  of  a 
federation  of  three  kingdoms, 
but  having  freed  the  Italian 
districts  from  Austrian  rule, 
he  was  powerless  to  prevent 
the  peoples  so  emancipated  from 
disposing  of  their  own  destinies 
in  consolidating  a  United  Italy 
under  British  encouragement 
and  support. 

Napoleon  was  the  most 
prominent  European  figure  in 
this  short  period,  1856-1870, 
and  his  fortunes  or  misfortunes 
are  fully  unfolded  in  this  book 
down  to  the  memorable  sur- 
render at  Sedan.  They  were 
connected  with  events  of  gig- 
antic importance.  The  coup 
<Xetat  in  Paris,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Second  Empire,  the 
Crimean  War,  Italian  unity,  the 
Mexican  expedition,  the  down- 
fall of  Austria,  the  rise  of  the 
German  Empire,  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  France, — these  are 
the  momentous  incidents  of  a 
career  which  nevertheless  can- 
not be  called  great.  The  Indian 
Mutiny  and  the  American  Civil 
War  were  two  contemporary 
convulsions,  in  neither  of  which 
was  he  directly  concerned.  We 
cannot  within  our  limits  refer 
to  either.  The  reader  will 
find  in  this  book  an  admirable 
and  not  too  minute  account  of 
the  Civil  War.  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  insists  upon  British 
responsibility  in  having  in- 
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flicted  the  curse  of  slavery  from 
very  early  times,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  United  States. 
We  certainly  in  old  days 
clung  most  resolutely  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  there  is  evid- 
ence that  the  Northern  States 
were  gradually  imbibing  the 
utmost  horror  of  it,  while  the 
Southern  interests  were  all  in 
favour  of  its  maintenance.  The 
differences  thence  arising  led  to 

o 

the  policy  of  secession,  and 
that  rendered  war  inevitable. 
Napoleon  and  some  English 
Ministers  desired,  or  appeared 
to  desire,  to  intervene  ;  and  the 
former  during  its  four  years' 
duration  committed  himself  to 
the  ill-starred  Mexican  expedi- 
tion, to  which  so  many  com- 
petent critics  attribute  the 
commencement  of  his  fall.  He 
wanted  to  establish  a  new 
empire  on  the  shores  of  North 
America.  A  convention  was 
made  in  1861  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  the 
Mexican  authorities  to  protect 
foreign  residents,  and  enforce 
certain  pecuniary  stipulations 
contained  in  existing  treaties ; 
and  with  that  view  to  seize 
and  occupy  several  positions  on 
the  Mexican  coasts.  Great 
Britain,  however,  would  not  so 

'  '  o 

further,  and  Spain  hesitated. 
Eventually  both  these  Powers 
withdrewtheir  forces  to  Europe. 
The  French  forces  were  left 
alone  to  carry  out  the  design, 
which  was  now  admitted,  of 
founding  a  new  monarchy. 
War  ensued,  Bazaine  became 
its  military  hero,  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  eventually  its 
victim.  He  assumed  the  empire, 


but  wholly  failed  to  establish 
his  authority.  The  United 
States  of  course  were  hostile, 
and  as  soon  as  their  Civil  War 
was  terminated  they  refused  to 
recognise  Maximilian,  accred- 
ited a  representative  to  Juarez, 
and  otherwise  assisted  the 
leader  of  the  native  Mexican 
party.  The  French  people 
grew  weary  of  the  enterprise, 
and  were  alarmed  at  their 
resources  becoming  exhausted 
by  this  hopeless  attempt.  The 
French  Government  decided  to 
retreat,  and  Maximilian  was 
left  in  the  lurch  by  the  very 
Power  which  had  selected  him 
for  the  throne.  The  bubble 
empire  burst,  and  so  at  the 
very  time  (1866)  that  Prussia 
was  triumphant  over  Austria, 
winning  victories  which  event- 
ually gave  her  the  primacy  on 
the  Continent,  Napoleon  was 
at  his  deepest  debasement,  his 
advisers  telling  him  that  the 
distant  enterprise  had  absorbed 
his  resources  and  prevented 
him  from  playing  the  part  in 
Europe  which  policy  and  secur- 
ity required.  The  death  of 
Maximilian  led  in  time  to  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  ;  and  his 
astute  rival  at  Berlin  knew 
that  he  had  to  deal  with  a  man 
in  ruined  health,  who  had  been 
outwitted  by  Cavour  and  de- 
feated in  Mexico,  and  who  had 
rightly  lost  faith  in  his  destiny. 
The  long  diplomatic  and 
military  duel  between  Napoleon 
and  Bismarck,  which  ostensibly 
began  in  the  memorable  inter- 
view at  Biarritz  in  1865,  never 
fully  disclosed  to  the  world,  is 
admirably  described  in  this 
book.  The  two  men  had  come 
earlier  into  conflict  over  the 
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controversy  with  Denmark,  but 
Napoleon,  estranged  from  Eng- 
land, was  unwilling  to  face  ex- 
tremities, and  left  his,  at  that 
time  unrecognised,  rival  a  free 
hand   rather   than    embark   in 
war   with    the   two    Germanic 
Powers.     The  treaty  of  Gastein 
had,    however,    given    Austria 
rights   in    Holstein,    which,    as 
soon    as    it    was    signed,    Bis- 
marck wanted  to  get  rid  of  as 
the  first  step  in  his  game,  and 
for  that  purpose  to  ensure  the 
tacit  connivance  of  France  and 
Italy.    The  dominant  considera- 
tion in  the  minds  of  nearly  all 
publicists  at  the  time,  which, 
however,    Bismarck     did     not 
share,    was   that    the   military 
power  of  France  was  supreme, 
and  that  of  Austria  far  greater 
than    that    of    Prussia.      Bis- 
marck's   first    object    was    to 
secure  the  neutrality  of  France 
in  the  struggle  which  he  con- 
templated with  Austria.     His 
suggestions    to    France     were 
that  she  might  help  herself  to 
Belgium  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces   as    an    equivalent    for 
Prussian  extension.     The  more 
specific     proposal     apparently 
was   the    liberation    of   Venice 
from  Austrian  rule   in   return 
for    permission    to   Prussia    to 
annex  Holstein.     Napoleon,  un- 
fortunately   for    himself,    was 
convinced,  and  acted  through- 
out   on    the    conviction,    that 
Prussia  and  Austria  would  be 
exhausted    by    the     projected 
war,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace. 
With  that  view  he  was  instru- 
mental   in    effecting    a   secret 
alliance   between    Prussia   and 
Italy,  so  as  to  ensure  greater 
equality  between  the  antagon- 


ists ;  based  upon  this  condition 
that  Italy  was  to  have  Venice, 
and  Prussia  its  equivalent.  It 
was  only  to  last  for  three 
months,  unless  the  war  broke 
out  during  the  term.  Accord- 
ingly, Bismarck's  immediate 
aim  was  to  bring  about  hos- 
tilities. Prussia  would  have 
an  ally,  and  Napoleon  the  guilt 
of  complicity  in  the  war. 

Meanwhile  a  little  byplay 
ensued  of  a  scandalously  un- 
principled character,  which  only 
failed  of  effect  because  Italy 
decided  to  observe  the  treaty 
of  alliance  which  she  had  made. 
Napoleon,  who  had  effected  it, 
now  induced  Austria  to  consent 
to  purchase  the  neutrality  of 
France  and  Italy  by  ceding 
Venice  at  once.  He  then  hoped 
that  the  dissolution  of  the 
alliance  would  enable  him  to 
frustrate  Prussian  hopes  of  ag- 
grandisement to  which  he  had 
assented.  Italy,  however  gladly 
she  would  have  accepted  Venice 
a  few  weeks  earlier,  refused  to 
tear  up  her  treaty  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  very  man  who  had 
suggested  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bismarck,  hearing  of  this 
new  scheme,  approached  Austria 
with  proposals  which  involved 
a  joint  attack  on  France.  It 
turned  out  to  be  only  byplay, 
without  result,  except  so  far  as 
it  throws  light  on  the  characters 
of  the  two  leading  personages 
in  Europe.  Later  on,  in  1870, 
Napoleon  tried  to  requite  the 
attention  shown  him,  and 
nearly  induced  Austria  to  join 
him  in  an  attack  on  Prussia. 
Bismarck,  however,  had  to 
bid  higher  for  French  neutral- 
ity; and  Napoleon,  instead  of 
contenting  himself  with  offers 
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of  enrichment  at  the  expense  of 
third  parties,  intimated  that 
what  he  wanted  from  Prussia 
was  to  cede  sufficient  territory 
to  restore  the  old  boundaries  of 
1814.  The  open  declaration, 
however,  in  the  French  Legis- 
lature was  of  honest  neutrality 
and  complete  liberty  of  action. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  Thiers 
made  his  memorable  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  policy, 
which  marked  another  stage  in 
the  fall  of  the  Empire.  He 
denounced  the  Danish  war  and 
Prussian  duplicity  and  ambi- 
tion; foretold  the  perils  to 
France ;  and  called  upon  the 
Emperor  to  forbid  that  very 
alliance  with  Italy  which  he 
had  recently  negotiated,  and  to 
forbid  also  a  Prussian  attack 
upon  Austria.  The  Emperor, 
however,  insisted  that  he  had 
only  two  objects — the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  and  the 
safety  of  his  work  in  Italy. 
Confident  in  his  military  power, 
he  actually  refused  a  definite 
extension  of  his  Rhenish  fron- 
tier which  Bismarck  offered 
him,  preferring  to  dictate  his 
own  terms  at  the  end  of  the 
exhausting  war  which  was 
about  to  open.  His  notion 
apparently  was  to  let  Prussia 
lose  a  few  battles,  and  then 
interfere,  and  arrange  all  dis- 
puted questions  amongst  the 
Germanic  Powers  according  to 
his  own  fancy. 

He  paid  dearly  in  the  end, 
the  result  of  his  fatal  machina- 
tions and  miscalculations.  The 
Prussians  forced  on  the  war. 
They  overran  Holstein,  and  de- 
clared the  federation  dissolved. 
Sadowa  followed  very  shortly, 
and  Austria  applied  for  French 


intervention.  Napoleon  then 
discovered,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  he  was  not  the  master  of 
the  situation.  He  had  staked 
everything  upon  its  being  a  war 
of  exhaustion.  Instead  Prussian 
success  had  been  as  rapid  as  it 
was  overwhelming.  His  own 
Foreign  Minister  called  upon 
him  to  place  an  army  on  his 
German  frontier,  as  an  indis- 
pensable measure  of  self -pro- 
tection and  security.  But 
Mexico  had  consumed  every- 
thing. He  had  neither  horses 

o 

nor  equipment  for  a  campaign. 
There  had  been  impolicy,  cor- 
ruption, and  mismanagement, 
and  he  could  not,  at  this  crisis 
in  his  own  and  the  fortunes  of 
France,  place  50,000  men  on 
the  Rhine.  Negotiation  was 
his  only  resource  with  an  an- 
tagonist whom  it  was  impos- 
sible to  deceive,  and  with  whom 
he  had  made  no  definite  and 
binding  engagement. 

Benedetti,  a  name  of  evil 
omen  to  France,  appeared  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  Prussian 
army,  successful,  at  least  in  one 
thing,  that  he  had  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  military  police, 
who  were  instructed  to  inter- 
cept him.  But  neither  at  head- 
quarters nor  at  the  French 
Foreign  Office  was  the  final 
settlement  with  France  made. 
The  Emperor  himself  agreed 
with  Count  von  Goltz  to  the 
transfer  of  Hanover,  Elec- 
toral Hesse,  and  Frankfort, 
some  4,500,000  people,  to 
Prussia ;  and  to  postpone  nego- 
tiations on  the  compensation  to 
France.  Austria  rapidly  settled 
with  Prussia  on  these  terms, 
and  ceded  Venice  to  Italy. 
Napoleon  was  left  out  in  the 
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cold,  free  to  solicit  compensa- 
tion, which  his  victorious  rival 
contumeliously  described  as  a 
policy  of  pourboire.  French  in- 
dignation and  anger  rose  to 
a  point  which  rendered  war 
sooner  or  later  inevitable.  For 
the  consequences  of  Sadowa, 
of  the  startling  rapidity  with 
which  Austria  had  been  over- 
thrown, could  neither  be  mini- 
mised nor  concealed.  Prussia 
had  carried  out  her  whole  pro- 
gramme and  displayed  to 
Europe  a  powerful  and  suc- 
cessful army,  a  profound  strat- 
egist at  the  head  of  it,  a  bold 
and  resourceful  Minister,  who 
had  triumphed  rapidly  and 
completely  over  apparently  in- 
superable obstacles.  The  Em- 
peror had  completely  failed ; 
and  with  regard  to  compensa- 
tion he  could  only  go,  hat  in 
hand,  to  the  Berlin  Cabinet, 
well  knowing  that  that  Cabinet 
could  arraign  him  before  the 
French  people  as  the  author  of 
the  Prusso-Italian  Alliance,  and 
therefore  of  a  war  which  they 
knew  to  be  full  of  disaster  to 
themselves. 

In  the  end  Napoleon  got 
nothing.  The  humiliation  was 
the  more  complete  since  he  was 
induced  to  formulate  extrav- 
agant demands.  The  first  at- 
tempt was  to  present,  through 
Benedetti,  a  draft  treaty,  claim- 
ing for  France  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  up  to  and  including 
the  fortress  of  Mayeiice.  Bis- 
marck called  this  an  ultimatum, 
said  that  he  preferred  war,  and 
Benedetti  retreated.  Not  an 
inch  of  German  territory  would 
be  ceded ;  an  Austrian  alliance 
against  France  was  not  ob- 
sourely  threatened  if  he  per- 


sisted in  the  claim.  Bismarck 
hurried  up  reinforcements  to 
the  Rhine,  denounced  French 
ambition  at  St  Petersburg,  and 
took  care  to  give  publicity  to 
the  proposal.  He  caused  it  to 
be  clearly  understood  that  he 
owed  nothing  to  France,  and 
that  in  his  judgment  France 
could  not  expect  payment.  The 
Emperor,  therefore,  changed  his 
tactics,  and  suggested  two 
treaties — a  public  one,  trans- 
ferring Luxemburg  to  France, 
a  private  one  of  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  between 
Prussia  and  France,  and  prom- 
ising Prussian  aid  to  a  French 
attack  on  Belgium.  Bismarck 
persuaded  Benedetti  to  fuse 
these  two  treaties  into  one,  and 
got  from  him  for  future  use  a 
draft  in  Benedetti's  handwrit- 
ing providing  for  French  sup- 
port to  a  federal  union  between 
North  and  South  Germany, 
and  for  Prussian  aid  to  French 
acquisition  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg.  Bismarck,  what- 
ever he  may  have  contemplated, 
took  care  to  keep  himself  free 
of  all  complicity  in  this  nefari- 
ous project,  and  free  also  to 
produce  Benedetti's  draft  with 
crushing  effect  four  years  later, 
at  a  time  when  Napoleon  would 
have  been  glad  of  British  sym- 
pathy and  Austrian  help.  His 
plans  for  compensation  were  a 
failure,  and  all  that  was  left  to 
him  was  the  futile  attempt  to 
prove  by  circulars,  issued  from 
the  French  Foreign  Office,  that 
the  French  position  in  Europe 
was  strengthened  by  the  mo- 
mentous events  which  had  been 
accomplished  in  spite  of  French 
opposition. 

Meanwhile     Bismarck     was 
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concluding  secret  treaties  of 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  the  South  German  States, 
the  effect  of  which  was  to 
establish  a  still  more  powerful 
Germany,  with  an  overwhelm- 
ing military  force,  under  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  King 
of  Prussia.  They  were  then 
published  at  an  inconvenient 
moment  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Even  the  design  on 
Luxemburg  did  not  proceed 
smoothly.  The  King  of  Hol- 
land was  so  impressed  with 
Prussian  predominance  that  he 
would  not  cede  it  without 
Prussia's  consent,  which  gave 
Bismarck  the  opportunity  of 
saying  that  though  he  would 
not  oppose  the  cession,  neither 
would  he  consent  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly the  King  of  Holland 
refused  the  cession  —  a  fresh 
rebuff  for  the  unfortunate  Em- 
peror. None  of  the  parties 
concerned  were  ready  or  desir- 
ous for  war  at  this  juncture, 
and  the  deadlock  at  which 
negotiations  had  arrived  gave 
a  fair  opportunity  for  foreign, 
chiefly  British,  intervention ; 
with  the  result,  by  way  of 
compromise,  that  Luxemburg 
was  placed  in  1867  under  the 
collective  guarantee  of  Europe, 
remaining  part  of  Holland,  the 
Prussian  garrison  being  with- 
drawn. Immediate  war  was 
averted,  and  Prussia  at  least 
gained  time,  while  France 
nursed  her  indignation,  but 
not  apparently  her  resources 
and  her  preparations. 

Three  short  years  intervened, 
and  then  came  the  crash  of 
that  tremendous  struggle  which 
Bismarck  foresaw,  elaborately 
prepared  for  by  treaties  and 


military  organisation,  and  de- 
liberately provoked  when  his 
schemes  were  ripe.  Napoleon's 
empire  had  been  reinstated  in 
power  by  the  votes  of  7-|- 
millions  of  Frenchmen  in  May 
1870,  foreign  affairs  were  in 
the  hands  of  Olivier  and  the 
Due  de  Gramont,  England  was 
convinced  that  peace  was  as- 
sured, and  that  there  was  no 
important  question  for  Europe 
to  deal  with,  when  suddenly  a 
Hohenzollern  prince  was  put 
forward  as  a  candidate  for  the 
throne  of  Spain.  The  resent- 
ment of  France,  fanned  by  the 
humiliations  of  the  past  years, 
was  skilfully  roused  to  a  white 
heat  by  Bismarck,  who  was 
now  ready  for  a  war  which  he 
knew  to  be  inevitable,  and  for 
which  he  also  knew  that  France 
was  not  prepared.  He  received 
on  a  secret  mission,  as  an  un- 
official envoy  from  Spain,  the 
man  who  was  the  chief  advo- 
cate of  the  Hohenzollern  suc- 
cession. He  was  present  at  a 
conference  in  Berlin  of  the 
prince  himself,  his  father,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  en- 
voy returned  to  Spain  accom- 
panied by  a  German  officer  and 
a  letter  from  Bismarck  to 
Marshal  Prim.  The  French 
Foreign  Minister  was  goaded 
into  saying  that  France  would 
not  tolerate  a  Hohenzollern  or 
any  Prussian  prince  on  the 
throne  of  Spain,  and  thus  im- 
peril the  honour  and  interests 
of  France.  The  French  people 
were  irritated  by  what  they 
regarded,  and  apparently  were 
intended  to  regard,  as  an  insult 
and  a  challenge.  The  candi- 
dature was  withdrawn,  owing 
to  foreign  mediation,  but  not 
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with  Bismarck's  approval. 
France  thus  scored  a  diplo- 
matic victory  and  had  better 
have  rested  content ;  but  her 
watchful  enemy  probably  knew 
that  the  train  was  laid,  and 
that  a  spark  sooner  or  later 
would  cause  a  conflagration. 
Sadowa  still  rankled,  and  satis- 
faction must  be  obtained  openly 
from  Prussia,  for  a  victory  over 
an  obscure  prince  and  a  weak 
Power  like  Spain  did  not  jus- 
tify an  assurance  to  the  French 
Chamber  that  the  affair  was 
finished.  In  the  few  remaining 
steps  which  led  to  war  the 
French  appear  to  have  been 
maddened  to  the  point  of 
frenzy,  Bismarck  to  be  coldly 
diabolical  in  his  determination 
to  force  on  the  war.  Early  in 
July  the  Prussian  Government, 
through  its  Under  Secretary, 
disavowed  all  concern  with  the 
Spanish  succession.  Benedetti 
was  nevertheless  instructed  to 
obtain  a  similar  disavowal  per- 
sonally from  the  King.  The 
King  was  distinctly  concili- 
atory, admitted  that  he  knew 
of  the  candidature  and  accept- 
ance of  the  throne,  declared 
that  he  was  quite  neutral  in 
the  matter,  and  that  in  neither 
counselling  nor  forbidding  it  he 
had  acted  not  as  king  but 
privately  as  head  of  the  House 
of  Hohenzollern.  Benedetti 
nevertheless  was  directed  to  in- 
vite the  King  to  associate  him- 
self with  the  Prince's  with- 
drawal, and  to  pledge  himself 
against  it  for  the  future.  The 
King  declined  to  go  so  far  as 
that,  but  a  few  hours  later  sent 
to  inform  him  that  he  had 
officially  learned  the  Prince's 
withdrawal,  and  accordingly 


he  considered  the  incident  as 
closed.  A  further  interview 
was  proposed  and  courteously 
declined. 

War  could  hardly  result  in 
this  state  of  things.  Bismarck, 
however,  was  disgusted  with 
the  course  events  were  taking, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  one 
of  his  numerous  resignations. 
He  disapproved  the  King's 
condescending  to  see  Benedetti, 
and  apparently  also  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Prince.  The 
King  telegraphed  to  him  an 
account  of  what  had  taken 
place  with  the  French  Am- 
bassador, and  Bismarck  stands 
convicted  of  having  so  far 
mutilated  that  telegram  in 
publishing  it,  that  he  conveyed 
the  impression  that  the  King 
had  declined  to  see  the  French 
Ambassador,  discourteously  or 
even  offensively  intimating 
that  decision  through  an  aide- 
de-camp.  He  converted,  to  use 
Sir  Spencer  "Walpole's  phrase, 
"  an  innocuous  piece  of  paper 
into  what  he  himself  called 
a  red  rag  for  the  Gallic  bull." 
He  produced  a  war  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  but 
in  order  to  effect  that  result  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
himself  deliberately  supplying 
the  spark  which  should  ignite 
the  train  which  he  had  laid. 
Diplomacy  has  seldom  pre- 
sented a  more  diabolical  aspect. 
The  French  were  roused  to 
that  degree  of  frenzy  that 
they  were  wholly  unable  to 
resist  the  smallest  provocation. 
The  incident  illustrates  the 
peril  to  peace  which  dogs  the 
steps  of  strained  negotiations. 

Of  course  at  the  time  it  did 
not  escape  suspicion  that  Bis- 
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marck  forced  on  the  war, 
availing  himself  of  the  incident 
of  the  Hohenzollern  candida- 
ture, which  was  probably  a 
royal  family  affair.  But  the 
French  got  all  the  odium  of 
it,  and  very  naturally,  for  they 
brought  undue  violence  to  bear, 

• 

first  in  objecting,  and  second  in 
not  acquiescing  in  their  diplo- 
matic victory.  These  errors 
were  fatal  and  grotesque,  for 
France  was  without  allies  and 
without  a  sufficient  and  pro- 
perly organised  army.  A  few 
weeks  delay  might  have 
brought  Austria  and  France 
into  line,  since  the  former 
would  have  been  glad  to  re- 
cover Southern  Germany.  If 
Napoleon  had  been  successful 
at  the  first,  Austria  might  have 
joined  him.  As  it  was,  the 
Second  Empire  was  overthrown 
in  six  weeks,  Paris  was  besieged, 
and  Rome  was  evacuated.  The 
completion  of  Italian  unity,  the 
one  successful  project  of  the 
Emperor's  reign,  was  achieved 
at  and  by  his  fall,  having  been 
started  by  a  campaign  which 
gained  him  no  gratitude,  and 
having  been  fostered  by  dip- 
lomatic influences  and  in  a 
manner  to  which  he  was  hos- 
tile. He  closed  the  traditional 
battlefield  of  Europe  only  to 
fall  a  victim  to  that  policy  of 
blood  and  iron  which  was  so 
ruthlessly  pursued  in  the  north. 
His  reign  was  associated  with, 
and  he  was  an  important  actor 
in,  all  the  momentous  dramas 
which  filled  these  fourteen 
years.  He  was  not  man 
enough  to  play  his  part  with 
success.  He  was  opposed  by 
the  most  unscrupulous  states- 
man of  the  age,  a  man  of 
VOL.  CLXXVI. — NO.  MLXVI. 


enormous    power,    and    in   his 
pitiable   failure  he    is    scarcely 
entitled  to  compassion.    Equally 
with  his  so-called  uncle  he  seems 
to  have  been  without  a  virtue 
of  any  kind,  false  and  untrust- 
worthy,—  a   selfish  conspirator 
seated  on  a  throne.     Our  cen- 
sure of  Bismarck's  ruthlessness 
in  forcing  on  an  inevitable  war 
is    somewhat   mitigated,    while 
all  pity  for  the  desperation  to 
which     Napoleon's     folly    and 
political  ineptitude  had  reduced 
him  is  destroyed,   by   the  fact 
which    must    have    been    well 
known  to  Bismarck,  that  after 
he  had  abandoned  his  nefarious 
designs  on  Belgium,  distrustful 
no  doubt    of   Prussian  aid,    he 
had  an   alternative    scheme    of 
union     with     Austria     in     an 
attack  on  Saxony  and   Berlin. 
Negotiations  in  1870  had  gone 
very  far  in  that  direction.     In 
the      spring      of      that     year 
Napoleon     and     the     Austrian 
Archduke  Albert  concerted  the 
plans,    which  were,   "that   the 
allied  armies — and  it  was  hoped 
that  Italy  might  be  induced  to 
join  the   alliance — shall  simul- 
taneously     invade      Germany, 
neutralise  by  their  presence  the 
forces    of    the    South    German 
States,   and    ultimately  march 
through  Southern  Germany  on 
Saxony  and  Berlin."    Napoleon, 
however,     was     always     more 
ready    with    his     plans     than 
with    the   capacity    to    execute 
them    and    to   bend    the   views 
and    wills     of     others    to     his 
own.      Austria   prudently   dis- 
covered that  it  would  take  her 
six  weeks  to  mobilise,  and  as 
France  could  mobilise  in  fifteen 
days  it  would  be  better   that 
she  should  commence  hostilities, 
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and  after  she  had  reaped  some 
successes,  Austria  and  Italy 
could  join  in.  With  this  pro- 
ject in  view,  with  all  its  san- 
guinary and  desolating  possi- 
bilities, for  no  motive,  so  far  as 
Napoleon  was  concerned,  but 
the  restoration  of  his  damaged 
prestige  and  the  security  of  his 
dynasty,  obviously  the  element 
of  time  was  an  all-important 
consideration.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  demonstrated  in  Bismarck's 
vindication  that  his  best,  if  not 
his  only,  chance  of  isolating 
France  was  to  strike  at  once; 
and  perhaps  not  even  his  mili- 
tary advisers  had  penetrated 
the  miserable  disorganisation 
by  which  the  Emperor  was 
surrounded. 

The  fourteen  years  of  history 
which  are  spanned  in  these 
volumes  are  as  momentous  as 
any  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
if  we  except  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon. England  all  this  time 
was  absorbed  in  commerce, 
finance,  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  disestablishment  of  a 
Church.  She  made  her  influ- 
ence felt  in  the  resuscitation  of 
Italy,  but  with  that  exception 
she  did  not  influence  the  trend 
of  Continental  events.  The 
American  Civil  War  and  the 
Indian  Mutiny  interested  her 
more  closely.  There  was  no 
hesitation  in  dealing  with  the 
latter.  But  the  uncertainty  of 
aim  and  vacillation  of  purpose 
over  the  Civil  War,  with  its 
Alabama  difficulty  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  excessive  indemnity, 
did  not  place  the  capacity  of 
our  statesmen  in  a  very  favour- 


able light.  Still  our  prosperity 
went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds 
while  the  Second  Empire 
rushed  to  its  fall.  In  Europe 
we  were  temporarily  effaced. 
It  was  not  till  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  arrived  that  Great 
Britain  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
resumed  her  old  predominance, 
apparently  with  the  approval 
of  the  Continental  nations, 
which,  however  much  they  may 
hate  us,  find  in  the  authorita- 
tive exercise  of  British  influence 
their  best  security  for  peace. 
In  the  contest  for  South 
African  dominion  we  have  dis- 
played our  capacity  for  war  on 
a  larger  scale  and  on  a  distant 
theatre;  we  established  our 
authority  in  Egypt  and  the 
Soudan,  and  at  the  same  time 
an  Anglo-French  agreement  of 
peace ;  we  localised  the  wars 
between  Spain  and  America, 
and  between  Russia  and  Japan  ; 
we  have  successfully  fostered 
friendship  with  the  United 
States,  and  secured  the  alliance 
of  the  great  rising  power  in 
the  Far  East.  The  greatest  of 
British  interests,  and,  looking 
to  the  deadly  nature  of  modern 
war,  the  greatest  interest  of 
the  world,  is  the  maintenance 
of  peace ;  and  from  that  point 
of  view  the  maintenance  of 
our  Empire,  which  has  not 
been  in  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
turbed by  the  thrilling  events 
of  these  fourteen  years,  is  a 
world  -  wide  interest  alike  in 
the  East  and  the  West,  in 
the  old  world  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  new  world  of  Greater 
Britain. 
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ESSENTIALLY  a  child  of  the 
tides,  a  fish  that  loves  to  give 
battle  to  the  strong  streams — 
that  is  the  first  characteristic 
of  the  sea  -  trout  which  is 
brought  home  even  to  those 
casually  acquainted  with  the 
most  active  and  "  sporting  "  of 
all  the  Salmonidae ;  ubiquity, 
adaptability,  specific  variation, 
— these  and  other  attributes 
too  numerous  to  summarise  are 
the  later  discoveries  of  ex- 
perience of  his  ways  in  many 
waters,  from  the  burn  to  the 
salt  -  water  river,  from  tidal 
pool  to  broad  lake,  from  small 
stream  to  great  river.  You 
approach  the  study  of  the  sea- 
trout  with  a  prejudice  deep- 
rooted  by  reason  of  many  years 
of  popular  acceptance  or  scien- 
tific indifference.  You  look 
upon  the  fish  as  so  closely  akin 
to  the  salmon,  that  what  is  said 
to  be  true  of  the  habits  and 
life-history  of  the  one  must  be 
true  of  the  other.  Both  are 
migratory  fish  which  ascend 
into  fresh  water  to  spawn  and 
descend  to  salt  water  to  grow. 
That  is  their  broadest  common 
characteristic.  The  life  of  each, 
after  a  certain  stage,  is  divided 
into  alternate  periods  of  so- 
journ in  the  salt  water  as  a 
sea-fish,  and  in  the  fresh  water 
as  a  river-  or  lake-fish.  From 
this  dual  life  arises  the  puzzling 
problem,  Were  the  fish  origin- 
ally sea-fish  or  fresh-water  fish  ? 
No  sooner  is  the  question  put 
than  a  maze  of  similar  ques- 
tions confronts  the  inquirer. 
Amongst  other  facts,  he  remem- 


bers that  the  salmon  is  at  the 
present  time  more  of  a  sea- 
fish  than  the  sea  -  trout.  The 
name  of  the  latter  in  conse- 
quence strikes  him  as  being 
something  of  a  misnomer.  Yet 
the  scientific  nomenclature  saves 
the  situation;  saZarwhen  tacked 
on  to  Salmo  is  a  satisfying 
qualification,  though  Salmo 
trutta  remains  as  a  mere  popu- 
lar generalisation,  based  on  the 
superficial  resemblance  of  the 
two  fish  in  colour,  form,  and 
habits. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
inquirer  realises  that  he  stands 
at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
He  begins  to  see  that  the  study 
of  the  sea-trout  is  a  separate 
problem.  That  the  sea-trout 
is  obviously  the  connecting- 
link  between  the  salmon  and 
the  common  trout  does  not 
affect  the  position.  By  taking 
the  sea  -  trout  separately,  you 
are  under  no  necessity  to  decide 
whether  the  salmon  is  the  sea- 
trout  with  an  ocean  range,  or 
the  common  trout  of  our  rivers 
and  lakes  is  a  degenerate  salmon 
that  has  forsaken  the  sea  until, 
after  generations  of  sojourn  in 
confined  and  niggard  waters,  it 
has  become  a  dwindled  race. 

Dismissing  such  problems 
from  the  purview,  the  first 
salient  feature  of  the  sea-trout 
is  its  range.  All  the  circum- 
stances being  considered,  it  is 
as  great  as  that  of  the  common 
trout,  while  the  number  of 
varieties  of  the  sea-trout,  due 
to  the  operation  of  similar,  if 
not  identical,  causes  to  those 
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producing  the  various  races  of 
the  common  trout,  is  equally 
large.  This  fact  makes  any 
attempt  to  reduce  its  habits  to 
a  series  of  satisfying  generalisa- 
tions extremely  difficult.  It  is 
a  very  far  cry  from  the  lone 
upland  tributary  of  some  great 
river,  where  the  sound  of  the 
sea  never  echoes  through  the 
solitudes,  to  some  brackish 
Hebridean  lake,  linked  for  ever 
with  the  sea  by  the  tireless 
tides, — a  lake  whose  most  re- 
mote tributary  sings  its  little 
song  of  the  hills  in  unison  with 
the  deeper  music  of  ocean  on  a 
western  beach. 

Let  us  take  instances  to 
illustrate  this  important  point. 
Let  us  suppose  that  by  years 
of  careful  study  some  pains- 
taking investigator  has  by 
observation  and  the  usual  pro- 
cess of  elimination,  inference, 
and  hypothesis,  arrived  at  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  the 
mysteries  of  the  life-history  of 
the  sea-trout  in  the  Howmore 
river  (South  Uist)  and  its  con- 
necting lakes,  dare  that  invest- 
igator assert  that  his  observa- 
tions are  decisive  of  the  habits 
of  the  sea-trout  which  ascend 
from  the  Tay  to  the  Earn,  from 
the  Earn  to  the  Ruchil,  and 
from  the  Ruchil  to  each  of  the 
tiniest  of  its  tributary  torrents? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The 
series  of  generalisations  would, 
at  the  least,  be  subject  to  the 
modification  of  circumstances. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in 
the  face  of  the  many  and  far 
different  environments  em- 
braced by  the  wide  range  of 


the  sea-trout,  one  would  not 
only  have  to  exercise  great 
caution  in  selecting  those  habits 
which  seem  of  universal  oc- 
currence, but  would  also  have 
to  deduce  with  similar  care 
the  probable  effect  of  circum- 
stances in  modifying  the  hered- 
itary instincts  and  acquired 
habits  of  the  fish. 

That  certain  conditions  pecu- 
liar to  a  water  should  make 
the  habits  of  migratory  Sal- 
monidse  frequenting  that  water 
differ  from  the  habits  of 
migrants  in  other  waters,  is 
obviously  merely  another  way 
of  stating  the  law  of  environ- 
ment. One  notes  within  very 
limited  areas  the  operation  of 
the  law.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  the  three  rivers 
which  find  their  way  into  the 
head  -  waters  of  Loch  Fyne. 
Their  lesson  is  most  instructive 
— particularly  in  its  analogical 
aspect.  Of  the  three  rivers, 
the  Fyne1  and  the  Aray  are 
normal  waters.  They  are 
merely  rivers  flowing  straight 
into  the  sea.  Their  tidal  por- 
tions, in  this  connection  at 
least,  present  no  peculiarities. 
Their  salmon  have  therefore 
the  normal  habits  of  fish  fre- 
quenting normal  waters.  What- 
ever differences  there  may  be 
are  due  simply  to  the  location 
of  the  pools.  On  first  entering 
the  river  the  Fyne  fish  are 
forced,  for  the  most  part,  to 
run  higher  than  those  of  the 
Aray.  That  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  bed  configuration.  In 
all  essentials  the  habits  of  the 
fish  are  the  usual  habits  of  the 


1  The  Fyne  has  certain  peculiarities,  but  these  only  affect  the  habits  of  the 
sea-trout,  and  are  not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  influence  the  salmon. 
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salmonfrequenting  the  majority 
of  our  rivers,  simply  because 
both  streams  present  no  peculi- 
arities capable  of  differentiating 
to  a  marked  degree  the  habits 
of  the  fish  frequenting  them 
from  those  of  other  rivers. 
Not  so  the  Shira.  Its  environ- 
ment is  peculiar  and  in  some 
respects  unique  amongst  main- 
land waters.  Its  salmon,  in 
consequence,  seem  to  set  at 
defiance  the  ordinary  law  of 
migration,  while  in  reality  they 
merely  obey  that  law  as  modi- 
fied by  the  circumstances 
peculiar  to  the  environment  of 
the  river,  lake,  and  tidal  way 
of  Glen  Shira.  The  tidal  por- 
tion of  the  river  is  about  half 
a  mile  in  length,  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  fish  can  always 
ascend  into  the  tidal  Dhuloch 
— a  lake  some  half  mile  long 
and  of  considerable  depth  into 
which  the  Shira  proper  flows. 

The  Shira  itself,  whatever  it 
may  have  been  in  the  past,  is 
not  at  the  present  day  a  very 
suitable  stream  for  salmon. 
Here  and  there  in  its  course 
there  are  deep  pools;  but  the 
absence  of  sheltering  rocks,  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  river 
falls,  and  above  all  the  broad 
deep  waters  of  the  Dhuloch 
and  the  easy  road  to  the  sea, 
have  a  most  marked  effect 
upon  the  habits  of  the  salmon. 
They  only  ascend  the  river  in 
times  of  flood  or  when  about  to 
spawn,  and  prefer  to  lie  in  the 
Dhuloch.1  The  constant  in- 
vasion of  that  lake  by  the 


tide  seems,  however,  to  induce 
an  occasional  return  to  sea. 
Salmon  showing  distinct  signs 
of  having  been  in  the  Dhuloch 
for  some  time  are  frequently 
taken  in  the  nets  in  Loch  Fyne. 
The  habits  of  the  salmon  of  the 
Shira  are  in  fact  those  of  the 
sea-trout  in  Hebridean  waters, 
shortly  to  be  discussed. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  con- 
vincing example  of  the  modify- 
ing effect  of  circumstances 
upon  the  habits  of  the  migra- 
tory Salmonidae.  The  salmon 
of  the  Aray  and  the  Fyne 
follow  the  normal  rules  as  to 
migration,  —  rules  due  to  en- 
vironment ;  the  salmon  of  the 
Shira  follow  rules  peculiar  to 
themselves,  but  equally  the 
result  of  environment.  The 
differences,  here  of  degree,  are 
due  to  determinable  causes, 
while  the  application  of  the 
lesson  of  these  three  rivers  to 
the  problem  of  the  sea-trout  is 
obvious.  No  single  observer 
can  hope  to  make  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  inquiry  into 
the  habits  of  sea-trout  in  all  the 
very  different  kinds  of  water 
frequented  by  that  fish  from 
Shetland  to  Devonshire,  from 
Tay  to  Howmore.  His  proper 
plan,  apart  from  adventitious 
experience,  is  obviously  to 
master,  as  thoroughly  as  pos- 
sible, the  ways  of  sea-trout  in 
a  water  not  only  instructive  in 
itself  but  admitting  of  observa- 
tion ;  he  must  then  apply  as 
far  as  possible  the  circum- 
stances of  each  water  as 


1  As  many  as  one  hundred  salmon  have  been  taken  in  a  day  in  the  Dhuloch 
with  the  net  at  a  time  when  not  a  single  fish  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Shira,  and 
when  the  loch  itself  has  been  fished  with  the  rod  for  days  without  a  fish  being 
raised  or  observed  to  "show." 
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modifications  of  the  general- 
isations as  to  habits  at  which 
he  has  arrived. 

Of  the  many  sea-trout  waters, 
none  with  which  the  writer  is 
acquainted  seems  more  adapted 
for  observation  of  an  instruc- 
tive and  reliable  kind  than  the 
Howmore  in  South  Uist,  with 
its  connecting  lakes  and  burns. 
What  is  now  machar  land, 
broken  up  into  lakes  and 
tidal  pools,  at  Howmore  was 
no  doubt  once  covered  by  the 
sea.  The  original  river  was 
what  is  now  called  the  Roag 
burn,  a  stream  which  has 
several  upper  branches,  all 
having  their  rise  in  remote 
hill  tarns.  The  Roag  flows 
into  Loch  Roag,  a  shallow 
brackish  lake  with  a  sandy 
bottom  and  rocky  sides.  This 
lake  was  the  original  estuary 
or  tidal  pool  of  the  Roag.  In 
one  sense  it  is  still  a  tidal  pool, 
for  in  normal  weather  it  is 
invaded  by  every  high  tide 
coming  up  what  is  now 
called  the  Howmore  river. 
Taking  the  Howmore  as  em- 
bracing the  Roag  burn,  Loch 
Roag,  and  the  Howmore  proper, 
together  with  Loch  Fada, — a 
lake  lying  to  the  south  of  Loch 
Roag,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a  ditch  and  series  of  shallow 
lochlets — the  Fada  burn,  and 
two  other  lakes  lying  to  the 
north,  and  connected  with  the 
Howmore  tidal  pools  just  above 
the  sea  by  a  deep  ditch,  one 
has  an  environment  of  excep- 
tional interest  to  the  student 
of  the  sea  -  trout.  It  is  the 
more  instructive  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  seems  to  be  the 
product  of  a  long-waged  war 
between  the  land  and  the  sea, 


in  which  the  former  has  proved 
victorious,  though  ocean  still 
carries  on  the  contest  through 
the  tides. 

Starting  from  the  remote  hill 
tarns,  to  which  many  of  the 
sea -trout  penetrate,  you  will 
find  the  Roag  as  other  hill 
burns  of  its  class.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  deep  rocky  pools, 
interspersed  in  the  level  places 
with  dark  glides,  some  two  feet 
deep,  flowing  above  a  gravelly 
bed,  and  those  rippling  shal- 
lows on  which  sea -trout  love 
to  spawn.  About  half  a  mile 
before  it  enters  Loch  Roag  the 
burn  loses  its  Highland  char- 
acter. The  plain  arrests  its 
course,  and  it  is  divided  up  into 
a  series  of  long  canal-like  pools 
of  dark  water.  Loch  Roag, 
as  already  stated,  is  simply  a 
very  large  tidal  pool,  while 
Loch  Fada,  the  lake  connected 
with  it  lying  to  the  south,  is 
of  the  same  external  character, 
but  differs  in  one  important 
respect — it  is  non-tidal,  and  is 
so  little  affected  by  even  the 
highest  spring-tides  that  it  is 
practically  a  fresh-water  lake. 
At  the  west  end  of  Loch  Roag 
the  superfluous  waters  find  their 
way  into  the  sea  and  form  what 
is  called  the  Howmore  river. 
From  the  point  of  exit  to  the 
sea  the  length  of  the  river 
with  its  windings  is  close  upon 
half  a  mile.  For  200  yards 
of  this  distance  it  flows  be- 
tween green  banks,  and  is 
practically  a  winding  pool  of 
dark  water  pacing  very  gently 
over  a  bed  of  sand.  Then  it 
broadens  into  a  shallow  clear 
stream,  flowing  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  over  very  light- 
coloured  sand,  with  ono  deep 
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dark  pool  about  150  yards  be- 
low where  the  shallows  begin. 
Just  above  the  sea  the  river 
is  broken  up  into  a  series  of 
small  pools,  at  the  end  of 
which  there  is  a  long  deep 
hole  with  a  swift  current,  a 
bed  of  sand,  and  a  remarkably 
fine  "tail."  Below  this  are 
some  swift  shallows  and  an- 
other pool  worn  by  the  action 
of  many  tides  and  spates  in 
the  long  stretch  of  sand  lead- 
ing to  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
last  hundred  yards  of  the  river, 
however,  the  bed  is  stony,  and 
the  actual  mouth  of  the  river 
at  low  tide  is  thus  not  of 
shifting  configuration.  The 
ideal  character  of  the  envir- 
onment strikes  the  observer 
at  once  and  gives  him  pause. 
It  is  too  perfect,  he  argues, 
to  be  a  safe  guide  to  the 
habits  of  sea  -  trout.  But  a 
little  consideration  soon  ban- 
ishes his  doubts.  The  salient 
feature  of  the  Howmore  as  a 
whole  is  the  easy  passage  which 
it  offers  to  the  sea -trout  from 
sea  to  tidal  pool,  from  tidal 
pool  to  lake,  from  lake  to  burn. 
As  the  nature  of  the  road  from 
sea  to  spawning-beds  dictates 
the  habits  of  migrants  in  as- 
cending and  descending,  is  the 
one  great  master  circumstance 
which  differentiates  the  habits 
of  the  sea-trout  of  one  water 
from  those  of  another,  it  is 
clear  that  the  more  perfect 
the  way  up  and  down  any 
water,  the  better  fitted  is  that 
water  to  be  selected  as  the 
standard. 

In  the  Howmore,  if  in  any 
British  water,  you  will  assur- 
edly find  the  sea-trout  follow- 
ing its  normal  habits  and 


gratifying  with  ease  all  its 
natural  instincts,  its  likes  and 
dislikes.  Nor  need  the  puzzling 
problem  of  its  original  char- 
acter give  the  student  of  its 
ways  pause.  Whether  it  was 
originally  a  child  of  the  wider 
world  of  waters  of  the  old  days 
when  the  sea  swept  over  what 
is  now  land ;  whether  it  has 
been  slowly  called  into  specific 
existence  from  a  race  of  irregu- 
lar migrants  from  fresh  water ; 
whether  the  cradle  of  the  race 
was  the  tidal  way  or  the  broad 
sea  ;  whether  its  ancestors  were 
bold  pioneers  who  braved  un- 
known perils  to  find  new  life  in 
the  salt  ways, — these  and  other 
speculative  problems,  however 
interesting  in  themselves,  need 
not  trouble  the  student  of  the 
habits  of  the  sea-trout  who  has 
the  open  book  of  the  Howmore 
before  him. 

He  would  learn  of  the  method 
of  migration.  Let  him  stand 
some  bright  July  day  on  the 
bridge  spanning  the  river  near 
the  last  large  pool  above  the 
sea.  Let  him  choose  a  day  on 
which  the  water  is  low  and  the 
tide  is  of  normal  height,  and 
let  the  hour  be  that  of  the  in- 
coming tide.  If  there  be  many 
fish  waiting  to  ascend,  a  glance 
seawards  will  be  of  interest. 
He  will  see  fish  showing  all 
round  the  mouth.  Once  the 
tide  begins  to  come  up  over  the 
shallows,  the  advance  of  the 
migrants  begins.  The  forma- 
tion they  assume  he  cannot  see, 
but  presently  he  will  note  that 
the  pool  below  his  point  of  ob- 
servation has  become  peopled 
with  fish.  The  tide  flows  over 
it  into  the  broken  shallows,  and 
so  to  the  long  stretch  of  clear 
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water  above.  In  this  clear  water, 
flowing  over  white  sand,  he 
looks  eagerly  for  the  advanced- 
guard  of  the  invading  army  of 
sea-trout ;  but  he  looks  in  vain. 
Not  a  single  fish  has  ascended 
above  the  pool  below,  though 
the  tide  has  swept  up  for  quite 
100  yards  above  it.  Had  there 
been,  as  there  were  not,  any 
sea-trout  in  the  pool  before  the 
tide  came  in,  the  observer  would 
have  seen  these  fish  and  not 
the  new-comers  move  up  with 
the  tide  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river,  the  long  dark 
stretch  just  below  the  lake. 
What  strange  unsuspected  fact 
has  the  Howmore  revealed  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious,  Sea- 
trout  rarely  ascend  with  one 
tide,  even  when  they  can  do  so 
with  ease.  This  is  so  opposed 
to  his  experience  and  the  all 
too  readily  accepted  traditions, 
that  further  observation  is 
necessary  to  carry  conviction. 
At  the  next  incoming  of  the 
tide  he  will  see  the  fish  resume 
their  journey,  and  this  time  can 
note  their  formation  on  the 
march.  The  largest  fish  lead 
the  way  ;  the  army  is  wedge- 
shaped  ;  the  smallest  fish  bring 
up  the  rear.  Its  march  is  not 
at  first  straight.  Once  out  of 
the  pool  and  in  the  shallows, 
three  or  four  swift  circular 
movements  are  made,  the  leaders 
being  evidently  determined  to 
make  sure  that  the  way  is  safe 
and  proper.  Then  suddenly 
the  straight  course  is  resumed 
and  the  dark  waters  of  the 
upper  tidal  pool  are  speedily 
won. 

This  habit  of  resting  for  at 
least  one  tide  in  the  first  pool 
above  the  sea  may  be  subject 


to  exceptions.  The  conjunc- 
tion of  a  very  high  tide  with  a 
heavy  flood  may  either  compel 
or  induce  the  sea-trout  to  de- 
part from  their  usual  custom, 
especially  if  this  combination 
of  conditions  favourable  to 
"running"  occur  after  a  long 
period  of  drought.  The  proba- 
bility of  such  exceptions  is, 
however,  a  purely  speculative 
admission.  No  actual  excep- 
tion has  been  noted.  Most 
anglers  who  have  fished  in  the 
lowest  tidal  pool  of  a  river  in 
flood  must  have  experienced  at 
one  time  or  another  a  crowded 
hour  of  sport  amongst  the  sea- 
trout.  These  sea -trout  they 
have  described  as  "running" 
fish — sea-trout,  that  is  to  say, 
who  are  passing  through  the 
pool  from  the  sea  to  the  upper 
waters.  If  the  angler  were 
fishing  in  any  pool  above  the 
lowest,  the  description  of  the 
fish  would  be  accurate.  In 
the  lowest  pool,  however,  such 
sea-trout  as  he  takes  are  not 
"running"  but  resting,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  reached  their 
invariable  first  halting  -  place 
on  the  way  up.  Indeed  in 
certain  rivers  the  writer  has 
every  reason  to  believe  some 
sea-trout  never  ascend  higher 
than  the  first  tidal  pool,  and  do 
not  necessarily  spawn  in  the 
river  up  which  they  thus  far 
ascend.  A  notable  example  of 
peculiar  limited  migration  seems 
to  be  afforded  by  the  Fyne. 
The  major  portion  of  the  sea- 
trout  of  this  stream  do  not 
ascend  above  the  tidal  reaches 
until  ripe  for  spawning,  while 
other  fish  which  frequent  the 
same  reach  appear  to  spawn  in 
the  one  or  other  of  the  many 
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small  burns  whose  waters  make 
Loch  Fyne  at  its  head  a 
brackish  rather  than  a  salt 
loch. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  three 
examples    of   the    love   of    the 
migratory  Salmonidae  to  linger 
in    the    tidal   pools   have   been 
given.      The  instances  are  the 
salmon    of    the   Shira   and  the 
sea-trout  of  the  Howmore  and 
the  Fyne.     It  is  so  clearly  the 
natural  instinct  of  the  fish  thus 
to  linger,   that    any  departure 
from  the  habit  is  and  can  only 
be  due  to  force  of  circumstances. 
Yet,   curiously  enough,  it  is  a 
habit    often   fatal    to   the  fish, 
and    is   one    of    the   very   few 
causes  which  lead  to  mortality 
amongst  sea-trout.     In  periods 
of   exceptional   drought,    when 
rivers  are  very  low  and   their 
water  is  not  so  highly  oxidised 
as  it  should  be  for  the  health 
of  the  fish,  the  habit  of  running 
up  with  the  tide  and  resting  in 
the    first    suitable     tidal    pool 
leaves     fish     exposed     to     the 
danger    of     having     to    spend 
several    hours     in     practically 
stagnant    water,    the     oxygen 
of  which  they  speedily  exhaust. 
The  pool  then  becomes  a  veri- 
table lethal  chamber,  and  many 
of  the  fish  die  from  precisely  the 
same  cause  as  leads  to  the  death 
of   fish    during    transportation 
in  cans.     The  rate  of  mortality 
due  to  this  cause  is  naturally 
higher  in  rivers  where  fish  are 
very  numerous  and  the  pool  is 
overcrowded     than     in     rivers 
carrying   a  small  head  of  fish. 


Another    and    rarer    cause    of 
mortality,  due  to  the  habit  of 
running  up  only  as  far  as  the 
first  tidal  pool,  even  when  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  fish  being 
able  to  ascend  higher,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  on  drop- 
ping back  with  the  next  tide, 
sea-trout  are  very  apt  to  linger 
so    long  in   the   shallows    that 
many  of  them  are  suffocated  by 
sand  getting  into  their  gills  or 
even  by  being  stranded  or  over- 
whelmed   in    some    shifting    or 
silting  of  the  sand.     The  first 
of  these  too  little-known  causes 
of  mortality  amongst  sea-trout 
is  operative  in  every  river  fre- 
quented by  the  fish ;  the  latter 
is,  of  course,  peculiar  to  rivers 
with  very  sandy  estuaries.     It 
is    for    this    reason     that    the 
second   cause  must    be  prolific 
of   fatal    consequences    in    the 
Solway  Firth. 

To  return  to  the  Howmore 
sea  -  trout.  When  the  fish 
reach  the  upper  portion  of  the 
river  their  stay  there  is  of  un- 
certain duration.  Its  period 
varies  with  the  invitation  held 
out  by  the  loch  in  the  shape  of 
flood-water  and  by  the  height 
of  the  tides  subsequent  to  their 
arrival.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  fish  keep  coming  and  going 
from  the  lower  lake  to  the  tidal 
way  until  the  beginning  of 
September.  After  that  date 
the  migration  is  never  down- 
wards save  in  the  case  of  sick 
fish,1  though  few  or  no  trout 
make  any  effort  to  reach  the 
upper  waters  until  ripe  for 


1  Sick  sea-trout  invariably  seek  the  sea,  and  the  writer  noted  several  cases  in 
late  October  of  fish  descending  from  Loch  Roag  to  the  Howmore  tidal  way. 
Though  of  healthy  appearance,  the  fish  were  so  weak  that  they  could  have  been 
lifted  out  with  a  landing-net. 
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spawning.  That  this  is  an  in- 
variable habit  the  writer  is  able 
to  assert  from  observations  made 
in  other  waters.  The  habits  of 
the  sea-trout  frequenting  Hori- 
sary  (North  Uist)  and  the 
Upper  Mill  Loch  (South  Uist) 
are  identical  with  those  of  the 
Howmore  fish  in  this  respect. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  but  these  excep- 
tions are  due  to  circumstances. 
If  the  spawning  -  burn  flows 
through  a  small  loch  on  its 
course  to  the  sea  -  trout  loch 
proper,  then  a  percentage  of 
the  fish  will  run  up  to  and  rest 
in  the  upper  loch.  But  in  no 
case  will  the  sea -trout  ascend 
to  the  actual  spawning  -  beds 
until  ripe  for  the  reproduc- 
tive operation.  When  circum- 
stances are  wholly  favourable, 
the  actual  period  of  their  so- 
jourii  on  the  spawning -burns 
does  not  exceed  from  two  to 
four  days.  The  most  favour- 
able conditions  are  briefly 
these.  If  when  ripe  they  can 
get  a  small  flood  to  take  them 
up  to  the  dark  glides  and 
pools  just  below  the  gravelly 
shallows  where  they  spawn, 
and  the  water,  after  remaining 

*  O 

at  a  normal  and  suitable  height 
for  the  reproductive  operation, 
is  again  sufficiently  flooded  to 
make  their  descent  easy,  they 
will  run  up,  deposit  their  spawn, 
and  run  down  without  linger- 
ing in  the  upper  waters  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  pairing  is  done  in  the  loch 
itself,  and  the  ascent  and  de- 
scent of  the  spawning-burn  is 
in  fact  the  honeymoon  of  the 
sea  trout. 

The  disinclination  of  the  sea- 
trout  to  linger  in  the  spawning 
beds,  or  even  in  the  upper 


waters,  accounts  for  a  fact 
which  must  often  have  puzzled 
serious  students  of  the  Salmon- 
idse.  All  the  sea-trout  in  any 
water  under  reasonably  favour- 
able conditions  have  completed 
the  operation  of  spawning  by  the 
beginning  of  December.  The 
sojourn  of  the  sea-trout  in  fresh 
water  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily shorter  than  that  of  the 
salmon,  because  the  latter 
spawn  later.  In  the  Howmore 
the  sea-trout,  as  already  stated, 
descend  to  the  lake  immediate- 
ly after  spawning :  they  thus 
escape  most  of  the  perils  which 
beset  the  salmon  in  their  descent 
in  a  more  enfeebled  condition. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  dead 
kelt  sea-trout  is  as  rare  a  sight 
as  a  dead  kelt  salmon  is  common. 
Other  circumstances,  no  doubt, 
contribute  to  the  comparatively 
small  mortality  amongst  sea- 
trout  in  fresh  water.  Of  these 
the  chief  is  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  sea-trout  approximates 
more  closely  to  the  common 
trout  in  its  feeding  habits  than 
does  the  salmon.  For  this 
reason  it  is  rarely  found  in  the 
same  emaciated  and  weak  con- 
dition as  the  salmon.  What 
proportion  of  the  fish  coming 
back  into  the  Howmore  Lake 
and  similar  waters  at  once 
proceed  to  the  tidal  pools  and 
the  sea,  the  writer  is  not  in  a 
position  to  state.  To  judge 
from  the  varied  condition  of 
the  sea -trout  which  he  has 
taken  in  the  lake  and  tidal 
pools  in  March  and  April,  it 
would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  fix 
the  proportion  of  fish  sufficiently 
mended  to  be  retained  at  4  to 
1 ;  out  of  100  fish,  that  is  to 
say,  there  will  be  at  least  75 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
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article,  can  be  called  clean  fish. 
These  will  include  kelts  that 
have  enjoyed  a  salt  bath  and 
recovered  from  their  winter 
lankness  by  feeding  on  the  only 
sort  of  food  which  can  fatten 
migrants, — the  food  of  the  tidal 
pools,  the  estuary,  and  the  sea- 
proper.  Of  these  75,  however, 
at  least  one -third  are  true 
spring  sea  -  trout,  which  cor- 
respond apparently  to  spring 
salmon,  while  another  third 
will  be  fish  in  as  prime  condi- 
tion as  the  true  springers.  The 
remaining  25  are  fish  worth 
catching,  but  scarcely  fit  to  be 
retained.  They  are  bright  in 
colour,  but  somewhat  lean  in 
person,  and  though  they  give 
excellent  sport,  are  such  in- 
different eating  that  they  should 
be  returned.  The  undoubted 
kelts — the  trout,  that  is  to  say, 
which  have  not  run  down  to 
the  tidal  pools  at  all — are  either 
fish  which  spawned  exception- 
ally late  or  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  not  been  able  to 
get  down  from  the  higher 
spawning  -  beds  or  have  pre- 
ferred to  linger  in  the  lake. 
The  writer  hopes  to  show  that 
the  last  -  mentioned  fish  seem 
to  adopt  of  choice  the  habits 
which  the  environment  of  cer- 
tain rivers  compels  their  sea- 
trout  to  adopt  of  necessity. 
The  true  spring  sea  -  trout 
mentioned  above  is  an  inter- 
esting fish.  The  writer  believes 
that  he  was  the  first  angler 
who  ever  went  to  the  South 
Uist  in  spring  for  the  express 
purpose  of  fishing  for  sea-trout 
and  making  a  study  of  the  fish 
at  that  season.  He  was  induced 
to  make  the  experiment  in  the 
belief,  based  on  a  study  of  the 
topographical  conditions  and  of 


the  general  habits  of  the  fish, 
that  there  was  a  true  spring 
sea-trout  corresponding  to  the 
spring  salmon,  but  perhaps 
differing  from  it  in  certain 
important  respects.  Events 
verified  his  expectations.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  fish  killed,  as 
already  stated,  were  in  as 
good  condition  as  summer  and 
autumn  sea-trout,  while  a  third 
of  his  captures — in  some  days 
and  in  some  seasons  the  propor- 
tion was  twice  as  high — were 
undoubtedly  true  spring  sea- 
trout.  For  several  years  the 
life-history  of  the  fish  remained 
a  puzzle :  to  this  day,  why 
there  should  be  such  a  sea-trout 
is  still  an  unanswered  question, 
just  as  many  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  salmon  remain  barrier 
problems. 

A  chance  trip  to  the  islands 
late  in  the  year  threw,  however, 
some  needed  light  on  the  life- 
history  of  the  springer.  In 
three  lakes  on  two  of  the 
islands  the  writer  made  the 
important  discovery  that  there 
is  a  run  of  clean  fish  late  in 
October.  These  fish  are  all 
non  -  spawners,  and  run  from 
2  Ib.  to  8  and  9  Ib.  Here, 
then,  was  an  important  dis- 
covery. These  non -spawners 
were  clearly  the  forerunners 
of  the  spring  sea  -  trout,  and 
corresponded  to  the  salmon, 
which  begin  to  run  most 
"spring  "  rivers  as  early  as  De- 
cember. Local  inquiry  elicited 
the  fact  that  they  continued 
to  run  up  and  down  all  the 
winter  in  varying  numbers, 
while  personal  observation 
proved  that  they  came  up 
in  force  from  early  in  March 
until  the  end  of  April.  In 
the  Howmore  environment  they 
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had  an  easy  road  to  and  from 
the  sea,  and  could  therefore 
come  and  go  at  will.  They 
were,  indeed,  a  most  restless 
generation,  and  never  stayed 
so  long  in  the  loch  without 
a  visit  to  the  sea  as  the 
fish  of  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  migrations. 

A  speculative  solution  of 
their  origin  was  suggested  by 
the  peculiarities  of  the  en- 
vironment as  a  whole.  Certain 
sea  -  trout  in  time  of  heavy 
flood  penetrate  into  upland 
lakes  and  there  are  made 
prisoners.  After  very  heavy 
rain  in  summer  kelts  are  fre- 
quently killed  in  such  con- 
dition that  one  classifies  them 
as  fish  which  have  been  unable 
to  get  down  at  their  proper 
time.  Such  fish  go  down  to 
the  sea  to  recover  when  they 
should  be  coming  up.  When 
there  have  been  some  short- 
lived but  very  heavy  floods  in 
autumn,  and  the  following 
winter  and  spring  have  been 
exceptionally  dry,  the  number 
of  these  kelts  killed  after  the 
first  heavy  rain  of  summer  is 
above  the  average.  The  fact 
gives  colour  to  the  suggestion 
that  these  prisoners  are  the 
non  -  spawners  of  the  next 
October  and  November,  and 
the  true  spring  sea-trout. 

From  these  facts  one  may 
venture  to  build  the  life-history 
of  the  sea-trout.  After  hatch- 
ing out,  and  until  just  before 
it  descends  to  the  sea,  the  life 
of  a  sea-trout  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  parr  and  the  young 
trout.  Indeed  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  distinguish  it  from 
the  latter  fish.  Its  descent  to 
the  "sea"  may  occur  at  any 
period  from  March  to  June, 


and  in  such  an  environment 
as  the  Howmore  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  fish  stays 
in  the  tidal  way  and  in  the 
sea  near  the  mouth  of  its  native 
river,  and  returns  at  any  time 
from  July  to  the  end  of 
September.  It  varies  in  size 
with  the  length  of  its  sojourn 
in  the  sea.  A  few  may  not 
return  until  the  spring  follow- 
ing their  first  descent.  Those 
which  descend  early  and  return 
late  in  the  same  season  furnish 
the  smaller  members  of  the  late 
autumn  migration,  but  in  all 
cases  their  size  is  dependent 
upon  their  period  of  sojourn. 
The  average  weight  of  those 
going  down  in  April,  the 
normal  period,  and  staying  in 
the  sea  and  tidal  way  until 
August,  is,  when  they  return, 
about  |  Ib.  These  fish  on 
entering  the  loch  in  August 
may  revisit  the  sea  and  the 
tidal  way  up  to  September. 
After  that  month  has  begun, 
any  fish  returning  to  the  tidal 
way  are  generally  sickly.  The 
majority  of  these  small  fish  do 
not  spawn,  but  descend  again 
from  January  to  March,  and 
frequent  the  tidal  way  and 
the  sea  until  July  or  August. 
They  come  up  that  season  as 
adult  fish,  and  vary  in  weight 
from  2  to  4  Ib. 

At  first  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  regard  this  cursory 
survey  of  the  Howmore  en- 
vironment as  an  unsatisfactory 
guide  to  the  habits  of  sea-trout 
in  all  sorts  of  waters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
habits  of  the  sea-trout  in  other 
waters  only  differ  in  minor 
respects  and  not  in  essentials. 
The  difference,  too,  is  one  of 
degree,  and  is  determinable  by 
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the  peculiarities  of  any  par- 
ticular environment.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  differences 
may  be  best  indicated  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  habits  of 
the  fish  in  four  characteristic 
and  representative  waters.  The 
four  which  the  writer  has 
selected  are  the  Shira  and  the 
Dhuloch,  In  veraray ;  the  Fyne  at 
the  head  of  the  sea-loch  of  that 
name ;  the  Add,  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  Atlantic  near 
Criuan ;  and  the  Tay :  each  of 
these  is  a  type.  It  will  be 
observed  that  if  these  waters 
are  taken  in  the  order  named, 
the  Tay  will  mark  the  widest 
divergence  from  the  Hebridean 
or  primordial  environment, 
while  the  Shira  and  the 
Dhuloch  will  most  closely  ap- 
proach it. 

The  topographical  peculi- 
arities of  the  Dhuloch  and  the 
Shira  have  already  been  out- 
lined, so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  indicate  the 
habits  of  the  sea- trout  frequent- 
ing the  river  and  lake.  It  may 
be  explained,  however,  that  the 
Dhuloch  seems  once  to  have 
been  the  estuary  proper  of  the 
Shira  just  as  Loch  Roag  was 
the  estuary  proper  of  the  How- 
more, — a  supposition  to  which 
colour  is  given  by  the  local 
legend  that  the  Macnaughtens 
were  once  in  the  habit  of  sail- 
ing from  Dunderaw  up  to  the 
Kirk  of  Kilblaan.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  habits  of  the  sea-trout  are 
in  all  essentials  the  same  as 
those  frequenting  the  Howmore 
and  its  lakes.  Its  sea-trout 
prefer  to  lie  in  the  lake  rather 
than  ascend  the  river,  unless 
the  latter  be  in  flood.  Then 
they  run  up  with  the  flood  and 


fall  back  as  the  river  fines, 
which  it  does  very  rapidly.  A 
certain  number,  ever  growing 
greater  as  the  season  advances 
and  the  spawning  season  draws 
near,  remain  in  the  long  sandy 
reaches,  but  the  proportion  of 
fish  preferring  the  Shira  to  the 
lake  is  certainly  not  higher 
than  one  in  ten.  As  in  the 
Howmore  so  in  the  Dhuloch, 
the  fish  come  and  go  all  the 
year ;  there  is  a  distinct  spring 
run  of  sea-trout,  though  the  pro- 
portion of  kelts  to  well-mended 
or  clean  fish  is  rather  higher. 

In  the  Add,  again,  you  reach 
the  river  environment,  and  con- 
sequently would  expect  some 
marked  divergence  in  the  habits 
of  the  fish,  corresponding  more 
or  less  to  the  change.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Add  is 
the  abnormal  length  of  its  tidal 
way  compared  to  the  total 
length  of  the  river ;  in  conse- 
quence the  sea-trout  show  the 
same  inclination  to  linger  in 
the  lower  reaches  as  distin- 
guishes the  fish  of  the  Dhuloch 
and  the  Howmore.  In  other 
words,  the  Add  sea-trout  are 
able  to  indulge  the  natural 
instinct  of  the  sea-trout  as  an 
estuary  fish.  As  in  most  rivers 
of  its  kind,  the  Add  sea-trout 
are  far  more  numerous  in  the 
upper  reaches  in  time  of  flood 
than  in  time  of  drought.  But 
relatively  to  the  head  of  fish  a 
greater  proportion  remain  in 
the  upper  pools  than  in  those 
of  the  Shira,  which  is  precisely 
what  one  would  expect  when 
the  difference  between  the  two 
environments  is  considered. 
The  spring  run  of  sea-trout  is 
confined  to  the  tidal  portion  of 
the  Add,  and  the  fish  are  as  a 
rule  very  small.  The  Fyne, 
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which  flows  into  the  sea-loch  of 
the  same  name  at  its  head,  has 
a  tidal  portion  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 
Another  river  (the  Kinglas) 
also  flows  into  the  head-waters 
of  the  loch  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Fyue,  while  a  very  great 
number  of  small  burns  also 
find  their  way  into  the  loch  at 
the  same  point.  Loch  Fyne  is 
very  shallow  at  its  head,  and 
the  natural  result  is  that  the 
water  is  brackish.  The  loch  is, 
in  fact,  an  estuary.  Indeed 
when  the  Fyne  is  in  heavy 
flood  its  stream  can  be  traced 
for  quite  three  miles  down  the 
loch.  The  result  of  this  "rival 
sea  of  roaring  war "  is  that 
Loch  Fyne  becomes  practically 
a  brackish  loch,  which  stands 
to  the  sea-trout  of  the  Fyne 
and  the  neighbouring  Kinglas 
in  the  same  relation  as  the 
Howmore  and  Loch  Roag  to 
the  fish  of  the  E-oag,  and  the 
Dhuloch  to  those  of  the  Shira. 
Being,  however,  somewhat 
different  in  character  to  both 
these  waters,  the  salmon  fre- 
qtienting  the  Kinglas  and  the 
Fyne  run  these  rivers  in  ordin- 
ary course  and  do  not  display 
any  marked  divergence  from 


their  ordinary  habits.1  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should 
do  so,  for  both  streams  offer 
abundance  of  those  very  shelters 
which  salmon  affect.  The  sea- 
trout,  on  the  other  hand,  show 
their  partiality  for  the  estuary 
in  a  most  marked  degree.  They 
do  not  ascend  high  up  either 
river  in  any  numbers  until  late 
in  the  year,  save  in  times  of 
flood.  Even  then  they  prefer 
the  lowest  and  tidal  pools  of 
both  rivers.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  striking  than  the 
contrast  between  the  sport 
among  sea-trout  in  the  lowest 
pools  and  that  obtained  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Fyne. 
They  simply  swarm  in  the 
lower  reaches,  and  when  the 
river  is  in  ply  and  the  fish  are 
in  the  mood,  are  taken  practi- 
cally every  cast,  as  many  as 
100  having  been  caught  by  a 
single  rod  in  a  few  hours  within 
the  space  of  20  yards.2  In  the 
upper  reaches,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  rivers  are  not  worth 
fishing  for  sea-trout  even  when 
in  flood,  while  in  low  water 
there  are  practically  no  sea- 
trout  to  be  seen,  or  at  the  most 
only  an  odd  fish.3  At  spawn- 
ing-time, however,  they  ascend 


1  Fyne  salmon  early  in  the  season  are  rather  inclined  to  rest  for  one  or  two 
tides  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tidal  pools  even  when  there  is  a  good  water. 

2  Mr   George  A.    Strutt,   whose  father,   Mr  G.    H.    Strutt,   for  many  years 
leased  the  Ardkinglas  shootings  and  fishings,  advanced  to  the  writer  an  ingeni- 
ous theory  in  regard  to  the  sea-trout  of  the  Fyne  and  Kinglas.     He  suggested 
that  the  smaller  fish  frequenting  the  lower  pools,  and  rarely  caught  higher  up 
than  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  sea,  were  not  real  sea-trout,  but  "an  almost 
entirely  tidal  species  of  trout."     "  The  fact  that  they  seem  to  choose  those  places 
in  the  river  where  the  bottom  is  most  like  that  of  the  loch,  seems  to  me,"  said 
Mr  Strutt,  "to  prove  that  these  fish  are  naturally  a  salt-water  fish.     The  loch  is 
their  headquarters,  and  the  bigger  the  spate  the  more  one  catches,  because  the 
flood  is  felt  over  a  wider  area  and  draws  fish  from  all  parts  of  the  loch."     As  my 
contention  is  that  the  sea- trout  is  an  estuary  fish  and  not  a  "sea- trout"  at  all, 
Mr  Strutt's  interesting  suggestion  is  merely  further  confirmation  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  contention  that  "sea-trout"  is  a  misnomer.  i-~    ,j 

3  Such  sea-trout  as  fall  to  the  rod  in  the  upper  waters  of  the  Fyne  are  gener- 
ally large  fish. 
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the  Fyne,  the  Kinglas,  and  all 
the  burns  in  great  numbers, 
but,  as  in  the  Roag,  only  stay 
as  short  a  time  as  is  consistent 
with  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
productive duties.  They  come 
and  go  all  the  year  from  the 
estuary  to  the  lower  pools. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  Tay. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  one  would 
expect  a  wide  divergence  in  the 
habits  of  the  sea -trout  from 
those  of  the  Howmore  and 
the  other  environments  noted. 
Yet  the  reverse  is  the  case.  In 
dealing  with  the  Tay  I  con- 
sulted Mr  P.  D.  Malloch  of 
Perth,  whose  acquaintance 
with  the  river,  both  as  an 
angler  and  a  netsman,  is  of 
the  most  thorough  character. 
According  to  Mr  Malloch,  though 
the  main  body  of  the  Tay  sea- 
trout  ascend  in  July  and 
August  just  as  in  other  waters, 
there  is  a  distinct  spring  run, 
while  fish  keep  on  ascending 
and  descending  all  the  year. 
The  period  of  the  spring  migra- 
tion in  anything  like  force  ap- 
pears, from  the  following  table 
of  monthly  results  in  1901,  to 
be  later  than  in  Hebridean 
waters.  In  fact,  to  judge  from 
the  takes  by  the  nets,  the 
spring  run  really  merges  into 
the  summer  run,  and  there  is 
no  interval  between  the  two  as 
in  the  island  waters. 


8ea-trout. 

Ib. 

Feb.                                  92 

127£ 

March 

247 

347 

April 

419 

717 

May 

1825 

3,368| 

June 

2934 

5,506 

July 

8056 

15,280| 

Aug.  (up  to  20th) 

5327 

10,300| 

These  figures  are  both 
instructive  and  interesting. 
They  are  the  only  authentic 


statistics   available    as   to   the 
actual  strength  of  the  run  in 
each  month  in  any  of  the  four 
waters.      The  strength  of  the 
May  run  is  certainly  remark- 
able, for  May  is  the  month  in 
the  other  environments  during 
which  the  run  of  fish  reaches  its 
lowest.      Though   on   the   face 
of  the  facts  one  would  not  be 
wholly  justified  in  identifying 
the  May  run  in  the  Tay  with 
the  spring  run  from  the  middle 
of    March   to   about   the   20th 
April  in  the  Island  and  West 
Highland  waters,  yet  the  differ- 
ences in  the  environments  might 
well  be  held  accountable  for  the 
Tay  being  one  month  "later." 
Though  clean-run  sea-trout  as- 
cend the  Tay  every  day  in  the 
year, — Mr  Malloch  informs  me 
that  they  invariably  and  at  all 
seasons  capture  clean  sea-trout 
whenever  the  nets  are  in,  even 
when    taking    salmon   for   the 
purpose    of    gathering    ova, — 
their  habits,  so  far  as  migra- 
tion in  force  is  concerned,  are 
practically   those    of    the    sea- 
trout    of     the     other     waters. 
There     is,    however,    one    im- 
portant difference  traceable  to 
the  topographical   peculiarities 
of  the  Tay  environment.     The 
Earn,  as  we  know,  is  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Tay,  and  is  a 
far  better  river  for   sea-trout. 
So  strong,  in  fact,  is  the  prefer- 
ence shown  by  the  sea-trout  of 
the  Tay  estuary  for  the  Earn 
that   the    fish  remain    in    the 
estuary  below  Newburgh,   and 
never   run   in   force    until    the 
Earn    is    in  flood.      The   Tay 
estuary    seems,     therefore,    to 
stand  towards  the  Earn  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  as  the 
tidal  pools  of  the  Howmore  and 
Loch  Boag  stand  to  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Howmore,  and  as 
the  Dhulooh  stands  to  the 
Shira,  and  the  head  of  Loch 
Fyne  to  the  Fyne.  But  at 
this  point  another  peculiarity 
of  the  Tay  environment  in- 
trudes. Great  numbers  of  the 
Earn  sea-trout  penetrate  to  the 
K-uchil,  which  joins  the  river 
some  thirty  miles  above  its 
mouth.  This  fact  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  distinct  divergence 
in  habit.  Yet  in  reality  the 
tendency  to  ascend  the  Ruchil 
is  in  every  respect  a  repro- 
duction of  the  habits  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sea- 
trout  frequenting  the  Howmore 
and  similar  waters,  while,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  some  of 
the  Dhuloch  and  Shira  fish 
show  the  same  trait.  In  all 
the  island  tidal  lochs,  with 
upper  lake  connections,  a 
certain  number  of  the  sea- 
trout  ascend  almost  at  once  to 
those  upper  waters.  No  doubt 
these  fish  were  inhabitants 
during  their  "parr"  stage  of 
the  remote  hill  burns  and  tarns, 
as  the  Ruchil  is  the  principal 
spawning-place  of  the  Tay  sea- 
trout,  and  hence  the  stream  in 
which  many  of  them  must  have 
passed  their  infancy.  The  ap- 
parent divergence  in  habit  is 
merely  the  assertion  of  the 
"  returning  "  instinct. 

In  a  large  river  like  the  Tay, 
frequented  by  immense  num- 
bers of  migratory  Salmonidse, 
exact  observation  is  of  course 
a  much  more  difficult  matter 
than  in  waters  like  the  How- 
more,  the  Shira,  and  the  Fyne : 
from  the  fact  that  sea-trout  are 
known  to  ascend  its  waters 
every  day  in  the  year,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  safe  inference 


that  they  are  also  descending 
from  the  end  of  November  until 
well  into  April,  just  as  in  the 
other  waters.  In  the  latter 
the  easier  character  of  the  road 
to  the  sea  and  the  differences 
in  the  environment  generally 
enable  the  fish  to  make  their 
descent  at  will,  save  in  the  case 
of  fish  which  have  penetrated 
too  far  up.  Just  as  the  latter 
descend  later  than  the  main 
body  of  the  fish,  so,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed,  the  descent  of 
the  Tay  sea-trout  is  propor- 
tionately later  and  its  period 
proportionately  protracted  in 
terms  of  the  longer  and  more 
difficult  road  and  the  more 
river-like  character  of  the  en- 
vironment generally.  By  parity 
of  reasoning  one  can  explain 
the  comparative  weakness  of 
the  spring  run,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  month  later  than 
in  the  Hebridean  waters. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  such  differences  in  habits 
as  the  sea  -  trout  frequenting 
each  of  the  four  waters  display 
are  not  "in  essentials,"  but  are 
simply  those  differences  which 
the  topographical  peculiarities 
of  each  water  would  lead  any 
observer  of  the  fish  to  expect. 
The  leading  characteristic  of 
the  sea  -  trout  —  the  feature 
which  above  all  others  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  salmon 
— is  its  love  of  the  tidal  way  ;  it 
is  essentially  an  estuary  fish, 
and  should  be  known  by  the 
name  Salmo  estuarius  or  tidal 
trout.  Another  fish,  the  com- 
mon trout,  which  has  become 
a  migrant  of  the  tidal  way, 
already  bears  this  title,  con- 
ferred in  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  assumption  of  a  migra- 
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tory  character  which  it  implies 
is  so  exceptional  and  unnatural 
as  to  warrant  a  name  indica- 
tive of  a  certain  degree  of 
specific  divergence.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  fish  that 
is  of  the  blood  of  the  trout 
is  a  migrant,  and  the  Salmo 
estuarius  of  the  present  nomen- 
clature is  a  fish  of  such  infinite 
variety  that  some  specimens 
are  as  truly  sea -trout,  in  the 
popular  and  scientific  sense,  as 
others  are  common  trout  who 
swim  the  salt-ways  in  search  of 
richer  food  than  the  fresh  water 
of  their  native  river  or  lake 
affords.  If  evolution  has  any 
meaning,  each  variety,  from 
the  occasional  migrant  to  the 
fish  that  are  almost  "  sea-trout," 
is  a  link  in  the  chain  illustra- 
tive of  the  process  by  which 
the  "  sea  -  trout  "  has  been 
evolved  from  the  common 
trout,  or  the  common  trout 
from  the  sea-trout — a  process 
which  has  gone  on  without 
ceasing  ever  since  the  world  of 
waters  was  divided  into  the 
salt  sea  and  the  fresh  lakes  and 
rivers,  with  all  the  brackish 
battle-grounds  of  the  "mighty 
opposites,"  where  the  stern 
immemorial  struggle  between 
tide  and  torrent  is  waged. 

It  follows,  therefore,  from  the 
acceptance  of  the  inevitable 
character  of  the  sea-trout  as  an 
estuary  fish,  that  on  the  purity 
and  freedom  from  obstructions 
of  the  lower  reaches  of  any 
river  its  productivity  as  a  sea- 
trout  water  depends.  It  is  also 
obvious  from  the  considerations 
advanced  that  the  laws  govern- 


ing the  "close  time"    for  sea- 
trout  are  the  very  reverse    of 
declaratory.     The  law  in  arbi- 
trary  fashion    lays    down    by 
implication  that    it    is  equally 
injurious  to  fish  all  waters  in 
the  same  district  for  sea-trout, 
yet  in  each  of  the  four  environ- 
ments selected  as  types,  a  very 
little    consideration  will    show 
that  it  is  much  more  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  fish  to 
capture  them  during  the  open 
season  in  certain  sections  than 
it  would  be  to  take  large  num- 
bers in  certain    other   sections 
after     the     close     season     has 
begun.       One    could  take    sea- 
trout,  clean  non  -  spawners,  in 
Lower     Kildonan     and     Loch 
Boag    all    November    without 
the  Roglas  and  the  Howmore 
waters  suffering  any  harm,  but 
it   would  be  impossible  to  kill 
fish  in   their  upper   sections — 
the  Mill  Loch  or  Loch  Fada — 
in   mid-October  without  doing 
some  injury  to  all  the  waters  of 
the  two  chains  of  lakes.    And  so 
through  the  other  environments. 
It  is  not  here  contended  that 
the    "close    time"    should    be 
shortened  in  the  lower  sections  ; 
the    point    urged   is    that   the 
"close  time"  for  each  water  in 
every  district  and  for  sections 
of  the  same  water  should  vary 
with  the  circumstances.     Care- 
ful   inquiry    and    painstaking 
inspection  would  soon  yield  all 
the  facts  necessary,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  change 
suggested  would  be  of  incalcul- 
able benefit  to  all  our  waters 
holding  sea-trout  and  salmon. 
HAMISH  STUART. 
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CAMBILAN     UPON     SHIBBOLETH; 
OR,     NATURAL    PHILOSOPHY    AT    HIGHBURY. 

SHIBBOLETH,  Shibboleth,  and  Shibboleth ! 
'Thinketh,  They  take  it  from  a  seat  i'  the  cold. 

'Thinketh,  it  came  from  being  out  of  sorts  : 

They  hated  that  They  cannot  change  Their  lean 

For  Office-fat.     Have  eyed  a  spicy  dish, 

And  longed  to  cook  Their  vote-meal  to  the  taste, 

And,  being  strengthened,  gain  the  sunny  side 

O'  the  two  deep  lines  the  Speaker  sits  between. 

Only  They  ever  weakened,  found  repulse 

At  the  other  kind  of  voter,  not  Their  line, 

(Green-cheese,  and  moon-nutritious,  all  o'  my  eye !) — 

'Hath  heard  of  Willie's  purple  monkey-toy 

That  climbed  and  gave  him  sport,  till  paint  came  off 

I'  the  mouth,  and  made  poor  Willie  sick :  so  They. 

'Saith,  They  may  like,  perchance,  what  profits  Them. 

Ay,  Themselves  like  what  makes  for  power ;  why  not  ? 

Get  power  no  otherwise.     So  take  this  cry, 

This  Shibboleth,  well  knowing  Heads  They  win, 

And  Tails  They  cannot  lose ;    have  lost  enow. 

Look  you,  'hath  seen  a  poacher  at  his  trade, 

Drawing  in  nets  (all's  fish  he  finds  therein) 

So,  asking  fish,  but  trusting  more  to  luck, 

Felt  weight,  and  hauling  on,  discovered — what  ? 

Fish,  kettle,  boots  ?     A  dam  great  crocodile  ! 

(Called  dam  from  being  bred  o'  the  edge  o'  the  same) 

And,  having  nought  beside  to  profit  him, 

Called  the  Bazar,  and  said :    Here's  best  of  all ; 

Better  than  fish  ;    there  may  be  fish  inside  ; 

And  of  the  leather  we  may  sell  for  bread, 

Get  loaves  and  fishes,  if  you  help :   so  They. 
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Thinketh,  such  shows  nor  right  nor  wrong  in  Them, 

Nor  true  nor  false ;   such  trifles  nothing  skill. 

Have  found  a  pipe  to  play  and  make  men  dance, 

That,  blown  on,  gives  exact  the  scream  o'  the  poll 

For  head-scratch ;    caring  but  for  Shibboleth 

To  lure  the  vulgar  to  the  ballot-box, 

Turn  others  out,  so  get  in  power  Themselves ; 

And,  being  in,  may  do  what  pays  Them  best. 

It  may  look  up — work  up — the  worse  for  those 

It  works  on !     In  the  meantime,  out  of  spite, 

Make  Parliament  a  babble-shop  of  apes, 

Chattering,  obstructing,  getting  nothing  done, 

Calling  't  discredit  to  the  other  side. 

(Let  others  hold  their  tongues  and  mind  their  eyes !) 

'Doubteth  not,  there  be  several  otherwise, 
Who,  thinking  all  things  will  continue  well, 
Only  cry  Shibboleth  :  let  well  alone ; 
Looking  not,  seeking  not  i'  the  signs  o'  the  age 
Means  to  make  better  what  was  good  before, 
Not  so  good  now,  but  maybe  last  Their  time. 

But,  in  the  main,  how  find  the  solid  truth  ? 

Put  case  and  ask  solution :  this,  suppose. 

'Thinketh,  They  hear  about  Their  Shibboleth 

Word-buffets  of  a  certain  Cambilan 

They  have  watched  hunt  with  that  glass-eye  of  his, 

And  prick  Their  bubbles  with  a  pointed  tongue 

That  gives  Them  plain  words  when  he  feels  disposed 

('Tis  solace  pricking  bubbles,  ay,  and  sport !) ; 

And,  seeing  him  lie  doggo  for  awhile, 

And,  above  all  else,  always  hating  him, 

Find  in  Their  Shibboleth  the  great  Trump  Card 

Will  give  him  pause,  ay,  close  him  in  his  earth, 

And,  for  Their  comfort,  keep  him  out  for  good, 

Give  Cambilan  a  fall,  and  spoil  his  game ! 

'Thinketh,  They  find  some  green  in  Joseph's  coat ! 
Say,  Cambilan  is  out  of  it :  not  He  ! 

J.  K. 
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BOY  S     HOME-TRAINING. 


IT  is  impossible  to  shut  one's 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  every  suc- 
ceeding year,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  crop  of  anxieties,  in 
addition,  too,  to  the  serious 
growth  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary taxation,  presents  to 
the  limited-income  parent  fresh 
difficulties  not  only  in  paying 
for  the  proper  education  of  his 
sons,  but  in  starting  them  in 
the  world  even  after  they  have 
received  what  is  called  "  a 
liberal  education." 

"How  if  a-will  not  stand?" 
inquired  the  watch  of  wise  old 
Dogberry. 

How  then,  if  a-be  not  edu- 
cated ? 

Why,  then  a-must  teach  him- 
self to  dig,  or  a-must  'list,  or 
go  out  as  cabin-boy  or  errand- 
boy,  or  find  some  equally  un- 
intellectual  occupation.  There 
is  no  reason  why  I  should  dis- 
cuss his  future.  Let  us  rather 
bid  him  God-speed  on  his  jour- 
ney through  life,  and  so  take 
our  leave  of  him. 

We  will  so  far  follow  Dog- 
berry's advice  as  to  take  no 
note  of  him  and  let  him  go ; 
but  in  the  place  of  thanking 
God  that  we  are  rid  of  a  knave, 
we  will  condole  with  him  on  his 
being  the  son  of  most  neglectful 
and  improvident  parents. 

It  is  an  accepted  theory,  may 
it  be  said,  that  Boy,  if  he  ever 
hopes  when  he  had  arrived  at 
man's  estate  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  must,  unless  indeed 
he  be  either  an  exceptional 
genius  or  a  "freak,"  have  a 
sound  education,  and  that  the 


greater  the  present  self-sacrifice 
on  the  parents'  part  in  the  way 
of  providing  that  education,  the 
less  probably  will  be  the  drain 
on  their  purse  in  the  days  to 
come.  For  in  these  days  of 
strong  competition  education 
may,  in  part  at  all  events, 
supply  the  deficiency  of  capital 
wherewith  to  start  the  world. 
But  in  the  face  of  increasing 
difficulties  and  increasing  com- 
petition is  it  found  that  parents 
of  the  limited-income  class  are 
making  greater  efforts  to  en- 
sure Boy's  ultimate  success  than 
their  own  parents  did  for  them  ? 
Up  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps, 
an  affirmative  answer  may  be 
given.  For  the  modern  parent, 
if  we  strike  an  average,  prob- 
ably packs  off  Boy  to  a  dame's 
school  or  a  preparatory  school 
at  an  earlier  age  than  he  went 
himself.  There  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  be  a  falling  off  in 
the  matter  of  the  home  prepar- 
ation for  school-life,  and  Boy 
too  commonly  in  these  days 
arrives  at  Dotheboys  Hall 
totally  unequipped  with  any 
power  whatever  of  concentrat- 
ing his  thoughts,  and  in  a  state 
of  ignorance  which  Government 
refuses  to  countenance  in  the 
future  tiller  of  the  soil.  It  is 
surely  an  anomalous  state  of 
affairs  that  our  rulers  should 
exact  a  certain  amount  of 
knowledge,  even  though  it  may 
prove  to  be  a  mechanical  and 
parrot -like  knowledge,  from  our 
little  hobbledehoy,  but  prefer 
to  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  a  good  many  children  in 
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the  upper  and  middle  classes 
know  absolutely  nothing  at  all. 

"  Here's  virgin  soil  for  you," 
says  Paterfamilias,  as  he  intro- 
duces his  nine-year-old  boy  to 
the  preparatory  schoolmaster, 
"make  the  best  you  can  of 
him,"  or,  in  other  words,  "I 
have  absolutely  neglected  my 
own  obvious  duty,  but  do  you 
do  yours." 

If  things  go  smoothly  with 
Boy,  which  may  possibly  be 
the  case  if  the  so-called  virgin 
soil  be  indeed  virgin,  and  void 
of  ill-weeds,  well  and  good. 

"  Smart  youngster  that  boy 
of  mine  !  "  pronounces  Pater- 
familias. 

But  if  things  go  contrariwise 
— why,  then  : — 

"  Never  taught  him  a  word 
at  that  school,  so  take  my 
advice  and  don't  send  your  boy 
there,"  is  the  verdict. 

It  is  not  required  that  a  man 
who  has  either  done  a  hard 
day's  work  on  his  own  account 
or  has  a  hard  day's  work  in 
front  of  him,  should  rise  up 
early  or  go  to  bed  late  in  order 
that  he  may  be  able  to  devote 
some  hours  to  teaching  Boy 
the  alphabet  or  grinding  him 
through  the  pages  of  the  Latin 
Grammar.  On  the  contrary,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  father 
who  personally  undertakes  the 
daily  instruction  of  his  little 
son  is  embarking  upon  a  very 
hazardous  experiment.  "When 
the  small  Rugbeian  registered 
his  opinion  that  "  all  the  mas- 
ters are  beasts,"  he  was  merely 
giving  voice  to  that  feeling  of 
antagonism  which  naturally  ex- 
ists in  the  heart  of  nineteen  out 
of  twenty  young  animals,  com- 
pelled to  do  things  which  they 


dislike  doing,  towards  the  com- 
pelling power.  When  I  make 
my  puppy  sit  up  and  hold  a 
piece  of  biscuit  on  his  nose,  I 
do  not  imagine  that  he  entirely 
enjoys  the  performance,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  that  he 
considers  me  a  "  beast "  for  re- 
quiring it  of  him.  For  puppy, 
however,  the  immediate  pros- 
pect of  receiving  the  biscuit 
tones  down  the  asperity  of  the 
situation,  and  shortly  he  learns 
to  love  not  the  lesson  qua 
lesson,  but  the  lesson  plus  bis- 
cuit to  fallow.  Boy's  real  bis- 
cuit, the  solid  advantages  of 
education,  is  so  very  much  in 
the  dim  distance  during  those 
preliminary  stages  that  the 
teacher  will  remain  more  or 
less  a  beast  for  several  years 
to  come.  It  is  true  that  Cor- 
nelia now  and  again  will  tell 
her  friends  that  "Bobbie  is 
very  fond  of  his  lessons."  But 
then  the  dear  good  lady  is 
either  drawing  upon  her  imag- 
ination or — worse  still — is  the 
mother  of  a  prig.  Boy's  nat- 
ural inclination  is  to  play,  and 
it  is  only  in  maturer  life  that 
he  will  find  in  congenial  work 
the  best  of  all  forms  of  amuse- 
ment. 

There  is  yet  another  most 
excellent  reason  why  a  father 
is  ill-advised  in  attempting  to 
play  the  schoolmaster.  The 
power  of  imparting  knowledge 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge,  nor  does  it 
at  all  follow  that  an  able  man 
is  ipso  facto  an  able  teacher. 
In  the  initial  stages  teaching  is 
a  laborious  and  apparently  un- 
rewarding occupation,  and  he 
who  essays  to  practise  the  art 
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will  shortly  discover  that  it 
calls  for  an  unusual  amount  of 
patience  and  self-control.  In 
the  mind  of  the  most  easy- 
tempered  individual  the  sense 
of  failure  is  apt  to  engender 
some  sense  of  exasperation,  and 
when  Boy  and  teacher  come 
to  loggerheads,  the  failure,  no 
matter  which  of  the  pair  is 
primarily  responsible,  is  gener- 
ally visited  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  former.  We  can  afford 
on  the  golf-course  to  laugh  at 
the  short-tempered  player  who 
smashes  his  putter  when  his 
ball  lips  the  hole,  or  hurls  his 
driver  into  the  sea  when  he  has 
foozled  a  tee-shot,  but  the  man 
who  loses  his  temper  with  the 
child  he  is  trying  to  instruct 
is  something  far  worse  than 
ridiculous.  A  neophyte  in  the 
art  of  shaving  is  courting  dis- 
aster if  he  tries  his  'prentice 
hand  upon  a  highly  delicate 
skin,  and  it  will  be  found  that 
even  the  wisest  and  the  keenest 
schoolmaster  will  decline  to  test 
his  skill  upon  his  own  progeny, 
on  the  ground  that  their  mutual 
good  understanding  might  be 
impaired. 

Who,  then,  is  to  prepare  Boy 
for  the  plunge  into  school-life  ? 
In  the  earliest  stage  of  all 
Paterfamilias  has  commonly 
very  little  to  say  in  the  matter. 
For  Boy — and  perhaps  it  is 
quite  as  well  —  is  left  under 
feminine  surveillance  in  order 
that  he  may  receive  from  the 
gentler  sex  that  preliminary 
training  in  various  details  of 
the  etiquette  and  convenance 
of  social  life  which  are  among 
tilings  to  be  learnt  before  he 
appears  in  public.  It  will  be 
for  his  future  advantage  if  the 


nurse  who  presides  over  his 
destiny  at  this  period  be  a 
person  with  not  too  soft  a 
heart  nor  yet  too  hard  a 
slipper,  a  person  with  distinct 
ideas  of  refinement,  or  in  any 
case  free  from  pronounced  vul- 
garity, whether  of  manner  or 
idiom,  and  —  a  point  of  110 
small  importance — innocent  of 
marked  provincial  dialect.  For 
Boy  is  essentially  an  imitative 
animal,  more  so,  I  believe,  than 
any  other  creature  except  per- 
haps Parrot ;  and  when  Mr 
Kipling,  in  his  picture  of  Mow- 
gli,  the  wolf -boy,  assigns  to 
him  so  many  characteristics  of 
his  foster  -  mother  and  foster- 
brothers,  he  is  simply  exempli- 
fying the  rule  that  the  young 
human  animal  will  so  far  as 
possible  imitate  the  habits, 
manners,  and  language  of  its 
earliest  educators.  Many  a  boy 
has  been  seriously  handicapped 
in  the  earlier  days  of  his  school 
career  by  reason  of  his  inability 
to  speak  his  own  mother  tongue 
in  a  way  "to  be  understanded 
of  the  people,"  and  although  a 
few  months'  herding  with  other 
boys — unsparing  critics  ever  of 
their  own  species — will  in  most 
cases  correct  this  failing,  a 
common  or  vulgar  intonation, 
originally  picked  up  from  a 
nurse  or  nursery  -  maid,  has 
before  now  stamped  a  man  to 
the  bitter  end.  The  Scot, 
Paddy,  Taffy,  or  even  the 
Yankee,  may  pass  muster  in 
Piccadilly ;  but  he  whose  speech 
smacks  of  life's  highways  and 
byways  starts,  as  it  were,  with 
a  bad  mark  against  his  name. 
"  Delict  a  ma  jorum  immeritus 
luit." 

To  the  nurse  in  due  course 
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will  succeed  the  nursery  gover- 
ness, a  trained  teacher  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  but  in  no  sense  of  the 
word  to  be  regarded  as  an 
either  infallible  or  an  irrespons- 
ible agent.  In  a  large  business 
house  a  confidential  clerk  may 
be  empowered  to  sign  cheques, 
but  the  senior  partner  will 
periodically  inspect  the  firm's 
pass-book;  in  a  limited  liabil- 
ity company  the  managing 
director  regulates  the  expendi- 
ture, but  an  outside  firm  of 
accountants  either  will  or  ought 
to  audit  the  accounts.  The 
advent  of  the  governess  is  a 
signal  for  the  father  to  play  his 
part  in  Boy's  intellectual  life, — 
not  the  part  of  teacher,  which 
may  lead  to  disagreeable  com- 
plications, but  that  of  an 
occasional  superintendent  of 
the  teaching,  a  school  inspector 
who  once  in  the  course  of  six 
months  may  pay  a  visit  of 
surprise  to  the  schoolroom,  an 
auditor  of  Boy's  mental  account, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
this  most  important  business  is 
being  worked  upon  sound  prin- 
ciples. In  the  nursery  days 
Boy  is  a  "  jolly  little  chap,"  a 
thing  to  play  or  to  be  played 
with,  but  from  the  day  that  he 
enters  the  schoolroom  he  estab- 
lishes his  claim  to  be  treated  as 
a  rational  and  intellectual  com- 
panion instead  of  as  an  amusing 
toy.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
expose  him  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
formal  test  examination, — that 
will  be  better  left  to  the  school- 
master later  on ;  but  any  man 
with  his  wits  about  him  should 
be  able  to  tell  in  the  course  of 
occasional  conversations  with  a 
child  whether  the  latter  is 
learning  anything  or  not,  and 


most  certainly  no  man  who  has 
not  got  his  wits  about  him  has 
any  right  to  be  the  father  of  a 
family.  Excellent  woman  as 
the  governess  may  be  and  so 
often  is,  it  is  merely  tempting 
Providence  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  Boy  is  being  properly 
taught.  Time  even  in  these 
early  years  is  a  precious  com- 
modity, and  bad  teaching  in 
the  initial  stages  may  cause 
infinite  trouble  later  on.  And 
the  production  of  faultless 
exercises  or  high-sounding  little 
themes  as  evidence  of  Boy's  in- 
tellectual progress  is  about  as 
valuable  as  the  balance-sheet  of 
the  London  and  Globe  Corpora- 
tion. What  reader  of  Thack- 
eray will  not  recall  Master 
George  Osborne's  wise  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  selfishness, 
or  Princess  Angelica's  pictures 
of  a  warrior  in  'The  Rose  and 
the  Ring '  ?  Not  only  will  no 
teacher,  whether  man  or  woman, 
if  he  or  she  be  worth  their  salt, 
resent  occasional  outside  inspec- 
tion of  a  pupil's  work,  but  most 
of  them  are  ready  to  admit  that 
apart  from  extraneous  inspec- 
tion it  is  practically  impossible 
to  ascertain  what  progress  is 
being  made  or  where  the  weak 
points  lie,  and  that  an  examina- 
tion conducted  by  the  person 
who  has  been  teaching  a  child 
is  valueless  as  compared  with 
the  work  of  an  independent 
examiner. 

It  will  not  always  follow 
that  Boy's  failure,  or  com- 
parative failure,  argues  incom- 
petence or  carelessness  on  the 
teacher's  part.  As  that  hum- 
orous individual,  the  Claimant 
in  the  great  Tichborne  trial,  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "Some 
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people  have  no  brains,  but 
plenty  of  money."  The  best 
governess  in  the  world  cannot 
supply  brains,  or  even  an  effi- 
cient substitute, — she  can  only 
foster  and  develop  that  brain- 
power which  nature  has  be- 
stowed upon  Boy.  But  when 
no  intellectual  progress  is  dis- 
cernible, it  may  be  that  a 
change  of  system  is  required, 
and  if  Paterfamilias  is  not  pre- 
pared to  ship  Boy  off  to  Han- 
well,  the  alternative  is  to 
change  his  instructress,  not 
perhaps  for  an  essentially  more 
able  teacher,  but  on  the  good 
old  cricket  principle,  that  in 
extreme  cases  a  bad  change 
of  bowling  is  better  than  no 
change  at  all.  As  in  other 
sciences,  observation  and  ex- 
periment are  the  two  principal 
factors  of  success  in  elementary 
education ;  and  when  by  the 
employment  of  the  one  or  the 
other  process  Boy's  weakness 
is  exposed,  a  reform,  if  not  a 
revolution,  is  required  in  the 
system  of  his  mental  training. 
Not,  then,  in  teaching  Boy 
the  rudiments  lies  your  pro- 
vince, oh  most  excellent  Cor- 
nelius, and  you  will  be  well 
advised  in  leaving  that  to  kind 
old  Dominie  Sampson,  or  to 
prim  and  starch  Miss  Blimber, 
or,  better  still,  to  some  one 
who  comes  halfway  between 
the  two.  But  you  are  storing 
up  a  woeful  amount  of  morti- 
fication for  yourself  in  the 
future  if  you  are  content  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is 
being  taught,  merely  because 
you  are  paying  some  one  so 
much  a -year  to  teach  him. 
Unless  from  time  to  time  you 
take  the  trouble  personally  to 


test  his  knowledge,  there  will 
always  be  the  danger  that  he 
will  enter  school-life  with  noth- 
ing to  show  in  return  for  the 
money  you  have  spent  on  his 
preliminary  education  And 
though  it  may  then  be  some 
satisfaction  to  yourself  to  pour 
forth  strong  denunciations 
against  that  long  -  suffering 
animal  the  preparatory  school- 
master, neither  he  nor  you  will 
be  able  entirely  to  make  up  to 
Boy  the  days  of  the  years  which 
he  has  lost. 

As,  however,  you  have  been 
spared  the  truly  awful  and 
temper-trying  grind  of  drag- 
ging that  precious  infant 
through  the  rudiments  and  of 
teaching  him  to  concentrate  his 
attention,  is  it  not  only  fair 
that  you  should  do  a  little 
further  work  upon  your  own 
account  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ing his  intelligence  ?  For  there 
are  many  paths  of  knowledge 
and  ignorance  which  the  art  of 
the  governess — even  the  most 
conscientious  governess — may 
never  explore,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  lie  outside 
the  doors  of  the  schoolroom, 
and  are  perhaps  beyond  her 
ken. 

It  will  serve,  for  instance,  to 
make  Boy's  life  at  once  happier 
and  more  interesting  to  others 
as  well  as  to  himself  if  he  is 
taught  a  little  in  this  early 
stage  to  use  his  powers  of 
observation  out  of  doors,  and 
encouraged  to  learn  to  distin- 
guish the  notes  and  the  plum- 
age of  the  various  birds,  to 
know  a  little  of  their  habits 
and  peculiarities,  and  to  re- 
cognise the  different  trees,  not 
by  their  fruits  only,  but  by 
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their  stems  and  foliage.  A 
country  walk — and  there  must 
come  days  when  a  country 
walk  will  supersede  the  ordin- 
ary school  game  —  is  a  dull 
affair  for  Boy,  if  it  simply 
means  a  solid  and  monotonous 
tramp  along  a  muddy  road ; 
but  if  he  has  learnt  to  use  his 
eyes,  and  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  natural  objects 
of  country  life,  every  lane 
and  every  hedgerow  will  have 
some  attraction  for  him.  In  a 
generation  when  there  was  less 
artificial  amusement  provided 
for  the  young,  and  Boy  was 
more  dependent  on  his  resources 
of  enjoyment,  he  probably  had 
far  more  personal  knowledge  of 
Nature  than  have  the  young 
game  -  players  of  the  present 
era ;  and  men  of  my  own 
standing,  who  have  had  little 
leisure  in  adult  life  to  devote 
to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
may  number  the  few  ordinary 
facts  that  we  do  know  among 
things  which  "our  fathers  have 
taught  us."  The  Class-book  of 
Zoology  or  the  Natural  History 
Primer — for  text-books  of  this 
kind  may  be  found  in  the  up- 
to-date  preparatory  school — 
useful  enough  in  a  preparation 
for  a  formal  and  circumscribed 
examination,  is  a  very  poor 
substitute  for  the  knowledge 
gained  by  observation.  Such 
works  may  enable  Prig  minor 
to  startle  his  elders  by  giving  a 
learned  definition  of  a  Mammal 
or  Marsupial ;  but  the  same 
learned  young  doctor  will  be 
found  to  be  hopelessly  at  sea 
if  he  is  shown  a  collection  of 
ordinary  live  birds  and  asked 
to  assign  a  name  to  each 
species.  Possibly  Boy  of  to- 


day, by  virtue  of  his  text-books, 
is  a  better  theorist  than  his 
predecessor.  But  the  pleasure 
of  theory  is  not  so  rewarding  as 
that  of  practice.  So  at  least  I 
found  to  my  cost  when  I  rashly 
intrusted  the  manipulation  of 
a  sensitive  tooth  to  a  lady  who 
was  deeply  versed  in  the  theory 
of  dentistry,  and  the  most 
highly  theoretical  gardener  I 
ever  employed  could  not  grow 
a  decent  crop  of  potatoes  to 
save  his  life.  The  "Beetle- 
Bug-hunter,"  as  we  called  the 
young  naturalist  at  school, 
may  not  be  a  more  attractive 
person  to  meet  than  the  athlete ; 
but  he  promises,  in  those  days 
to  come,  when  "  the  grinders 
are  few  and  the  doors  are  shut 
in  the  streets,"  to  have  a  more 
abiding  interest  in  life  than  the 
man  whose  active  boyhood  has 
been  wholly  absorbed  by  the 
transitory  pleasures  of  the 
playing-field. 

Over  and  above  this  little 
training  of  Boy's  eye  and  the 
awakening  of  his  interest  in 
those  common  things  seen  in 
the  course  of  the  walks  which, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  he  occasion- 
ally takes  with  his  father,  some 
slight  instruction,  if  you  please, 
Cornelius,  in  that  commonly 
neglected  subject,  the  History 
of  our  own  times.  Justin 
M'Carthy,  of  course  ?  Nothing 
of  the  sort,  nothing  either  one- 
half  or  one-hundredth  part  so 
learned  or  so  elaborate.  Those 
tough  old  volumes  may  be  rele- 
gated to  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  mental  digestion  will 
have  become  strong  enough  to 
assimilate  their  contents.  All 
that  is  required  in  Boy's  school- 
room is  an  occasional  chat  with 
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his  father,   who  shall   be   pre- 
sumed to  be  a  person  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence,  and  to  take 
some   pride  and  some  interest 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  a  citizen 
of   the   greatest   empire  under 
the   sun.      Absolute   ignorance 
of  the  things  that  are  going  on 
in   his    own   time,   whether   in 
his  own  or  other  countries,  may 
be  Boy's  lot  until  he  arrives  at 
years  of  discretion,  if  he  does 
not  learn  a  little  about  them 
while    at    home.      For    in   the 
intermediate  period  of  his  life 
it  is  seldom  that  he  will  find 
any  one  who  will  be  at  pains 
to    teach  him.      History,  both 
Ancient  and  so-called  Modern, 
may  be  required    of   him,   but 
contemporary   History    seldom 
or  never.     The  champion  his- 
torian of  a  preparatory  school, 
if    ready   to   gabble   off    at    a 
moment's  notice  not   only  the 
names    and    dates   of    all    the 
kings  and  queens  of  England, 
but  furthermore  the  principal 
clauses  of  wellnigh  every  char- 
ter signed  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
commonly  lives   in  a  state   of 
blissful   ignorance   of   the   his- 
torical   events    or    the     social 
movements  in  or  round  about 
his    own    lifetime,    and    when 
called  upon  to  give  a  definition 
of     a     trades  -  union    is    quite 
likely  to  announce  that  it  is  a 
new  species  of  potato.     Better 
informed    than   some   was    an 
urchin    of   ten   who,    on   being 
informed  that  only  a  Radical 
wore  his  top  hat  on  the  back 
of    his   head,   then   and    there 
abjured   that    evil    habit ;    but 
I    fear    that     even    his    ideas 
of    what    a    Radical    really  is 
were    vague    in    the    extreme. 
"  Something    that    my    father 


is  not,"  might  have  been  his 
definition. 

With  the  social  subjects  of 
the  day  young  hobbledehoy, 
who  in  part  is  self-educated  by 
that  simple  system  which  bore 
such  good  fruit  in  Mr  Samuel 

O 

Weller's  case,  is  probably  more 
au  fait  than  his  better-dressed 
compeer.  His  occasional  at- 
tempts to  utilise  the  informa- 
tion thus  acquired  are  not 
always  attended  by  comforting 
or  comfortable  results. 

"  Why  ain't  you  brought  no 
money  home  along  'you  to- 
day, Jim  ?  "  inquired  a  sea- 
faring man  of  his  ragged  little 
son,  the  cheekiest  of  many 
cheeky  little  caddies  on  a  well- 
known  south  coast  golf-course. 

"'Cos  we're  all  out  on  the 
strike." 

"Ah,"  quoth  the  father 
grimly,  "you're  on  the  strike, 
are  you?  Then  so  am  I,"  and 
the  following  day  my  little 
friend  enlisted  as  a  "blackleg." 

In  the  matter  of  contempo- 
rary history  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  the  knowledge 
of  the  preparatory  school  and 
the  board  school  disciple,  un- 
less the  former  happens  to  have 
come  from  home  with  a  little 
stock-in-trade.  For  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  what  may 
be  called  "contemporaneous" 
knowledge  is  entirely  outside 
that  magic  circle  which  Mr 
S queers  delights  to  call  his 
curriculum,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary conversation  between 
small  boy  and  small  boy,  or 
even  small  boy  and  master,  has 
for  its  subject  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  men  of  mark  in  the 
athletic  world. 

But  does  not  Boy  read  the 
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newspapers  ?  Well,  yes,  some- 
times. A  youth  of  no  mean 
capacity  not  so  very  long  ago, 
i.e.,  when  the  Boer  War  was  at 
its  height,  formulated  a  request 
to  his  schoolmaster  that  he  and 
two  other  searchers  after  know- 
ledge might  be  allowed  to  see 
more  than  they  had  heretofore 
seen  of  the  daily  paper. 

"  What  paper  particularly, 
my  boy?" 

"The  'Daily  Mail,'  if  you 
please." 

The  paper  was  at  once  pro- 
vided, and  by  the  end  of  the 
week  the  whole  trio  could  say 
off  by  heart  the  order  of  the 
counties  in  the  First  Class 
Cricket  Championship,  knew 
the  names  of  every  regular 
member  of  each  separate  team, 
and  could  have  passed  a  severe 
test  examination  in  various 
great  men's  averages,  decimal 
points  and  all.  One  of  them 
had  also  mastered  the  fact 
that  the  present  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  our  Indian  Army 
is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
"K." 

Another  ingenious  youth  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Boat-Race  was  invited  to  give 
his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  the 
rival  Universities.  After  some 
deliberation  he  announced  that 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
places,  and  on  being  further 
invited  to  say  anything  more 
that  he  knew  about  them,  his 
answer  was  that  light -haired 
people  lived  at  Cambridge,  and 
dark-haired  at  Oxford. 

Stories  might  be  multiplied 
to  prove  that  Boy  is  dependent 
on  his  father  for  much  desir- 
able, if  not  necessary,  know- 
ledge, which  his  life  in  the  early 


days  at  school  commonly  fails 
to  supply. 

A  few  words  more  on  the 
invaluable  assistance  in  other 
matters  which  he  may  claim  to 
expect  from  the  father,  who  has 
himself  gone  through  the  mill 
of  a  school  career.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  a  school- 
master, who  really  cares  for 
his  work,  is  more  or  less  able 
to  find  out  in  a  fortnight  how 
far  Boy  has  been  trained  by 
womankind  only,  or  when 
Paterfamilias  be  found  to  have 
taken  his  due  share  in  the 
good  work,  what  manner  of 
man  he  is,  and  what  manner 
of  school  he  was  educated  at. 

While  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  the 
influence  which  the  careful 
training  of  a  wise  mother  may 
have  in  forming  the  higher 
sides  of  Boy's  character,  there 
are  certain  less  vital,  but,  so 
far  as  happiness  at  school  is 
concerned,  very  desirable  char- 
acteristics whereof  the  inspira- 
tion, whether  by  heredity,  pre- 
cept, or  imitation,  is  pretty  well 
sure  to  come  from  the  father. 

A  little  stoicism,  to  begin 
with,  Boy  will  require ;  not  the 
stoicism  of  sulky  or  stolid  in- 
difference, but  the  stoicism 
which  will  enable  him  to  ap- 
preciate the  petty  ups  and 
downs  of  school  -  life  at  their 
proper  value.  He  has  to  learn 
that  things  which  Girl  may 
do  are  tabooed  for  himself  as 
being  unmanly.  We  allow  cer- 
tain forms  of  manifestation  of 
joy  or  grief  to  the  weaker  sex, 
because  they  are  the  weaker 
sex,  following  the  example  of 
the  handicapper  on  the  Turf, 
who  makes  the  colt  concede 
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some  allowance  to  the  filly, 
even  though,  no  matter  her 
colour,  she  is  apt  to  prove  her- 
self the  better  horse  of  the 
pair.  Girl,  then,  when  she 
giggles,  we  write  down  as  silly. 
Boy,  afflicted  by  the  same 
disease,  is  a  nuisance  to  society, 
and  requires  instant  suppres- 
sion. Girl — this  is  yet  another 
privilege  of  her  sex — may  cry 
for  the  moon  ;  but  to  Boy  tears, 
if  they  be  not  tears  of  genuine 
grief  or  repentance,  are  un- 
seemly, and  his  tendency  to 
weep  over  trifles  must  be  nipped 
in  the  bud,  while  he  is  yet 
under  home  discipline.  Nothing 
at  a  later  stage  of  his  existence 
affords  so  much  bewilderment 
and  disconcertment  to  that  un- 
sympathetic "beast"  the  school- 
master, as  the  boy  who  weeps 
"  buckets "  on  every  possible, 
and,  to  other  boys,  impossible, 
occasion.  Tears,  then,  which 
are  essentially  private  property, 
Boy  should  be  taught  to  regard 
as  precious  commodities  not  in- 
tended for  everyday  use,  but 
to  be  kept  to  himself,  and  only 
exhibited  under  stress  of  dire 
necessity. 

But  if  he  is  left  too  much  in 
the  company  of  creatures  that 
seek  comfort  for  every  little  woe 
in  tear-shedding — nurses,  that 
is,  maid-servants,  sisters,  a  weak- 
minded  governess,  or  hysterical 
mother — the  force  of  example 
will  coerce  him  into  being  a 
crying  boy.  "Deil's  in  the 
man  !  "  exclaimed  Dandie  Din- 
mont,  "  he's  garred  me  do  that 
I  hanna  done  since  my  auld 
mither  dee'd." 

It  appertains  to  the  father  to 
impress  upon  Boy  that  his  tears, 
like  honest  Dandie's,  must  be 


reserved  for  great  and  solemn 
occasions.  It  was  only  in  the 
youth  of  the  world  that  the 
patriarchs  and  Greek  heroes 
lifted  up  their  voices  and  wept : 
the  fashion  of  mankind  has 
changed  since  then,  and  Boy, 
like  Man,  must  go  with  the 
fashion.  I  knew  a  Boy  in  the 
flesh  not  so  very  long  ago  who 
caused  his  teachers  no  small 
embarrassment  by  weeping  like 
a  Niobe  on  the  slightest,  or  even 
without  the  slightest,  provoca- 
tion. He  was  very  tender- 
hearted, they  argued  to  them- 
selves, his  feelings  were  very 
highly  wrought,  and  allowances 
must  be  made  for  him.  But, 
lo  and  behold !  there  came  a 
time  when  a  particularly  light- 
hearted  little  cherub,  a  boy 
who  never  opened  a  book  ex- 
cept under  dire  compulsion,  was 
asked  how  he  and  two  or  three 
of  his  boon  companions  had 
whiled  away  the  hours  of  a 
dismally  wet  half-holiday. 

"  Oh,  we  did  this,  and  we 
did  that,"  he  explained,  "  and 
then  we  had  some  most  awful 
fun — we  got  old  Billy  to  blub 
for  quite  an  hour  !  " 

"You  horrid  little  brutes! 
What  did  you  do  that  for?" 

"Oh!  but  Billy  likes  blubb- 
ing ;  he  says  that  he  would  just 
as  soon  blub  as  do  anything 
else,  and  he  does  make  such 
ripping  faces." 

A  little  stoicism,  again,  in  the 
matter  of  his  own  health.  Here 
and  there  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  that  Boy  should 
keep  certain  definite  rules  of 
hygiene,  but  "fussiness"  and 
"  nerves  "  are  most  unnecessary, 
and  very  modern  traits  in  his 
character.  I  am  not  alluding  to 
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the  small  malingerer,  common, 
I  suppose,  to  every  age  and 
every  school,  who  is  afflicted 
with  chronic  Greek  headaches, 
or  geography  toothaches,  but  to 
the  little  malade  imaginaire, 
whose  joy  in  life  is  to  pose  as  a 
constitutional  invalid,  and  who 
takes  melancholy  pleasure  in 
being  profoundly  sorry  for  him- 
self. The  clinical  thermometer, 
invaluable  in  skilled  hands  and 
in  cases  of  real  illness,  had  better 
like  Horace's  ship  have  never 
been  thought  of,  if  Boy  himself 
is  to  know  anything  of  its  work- 
ing. Forty  years  ago  school- 
boys were  innocent  of  "  temper- 
ature," and  as  a  class,  I  think, 
compared  favourably  with  the 
delicately  nurtured  youth  of  the 
present  day.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  advocate  the  extreme 
measures  adopted  by  a  rebellious 
urchin  who,  when  the  matron 
tried  to  enforce  her  edict  that 
he  should  stop  in  bed  on  a 
wintry  day  by  removing  his 
boots  and  socks,  paddled  down 
barefoot  to  the  boot-room,  bor- 
rowed some  socks,  played  his 
game  of  football,  and  is  alive 
to  tell  the  tale.  But  at  any 
rate  Boy  should  be  trained  to 
believe  that  robust  health  is  his 
normal  and  natural  condition, 
and  that  nerves,  delicacy,  and 
f  ussiness  are  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  womankind.  Let  him 
borrow,  if  he  likes,  some  of  the 
fortitude  of  the  other  sex  when 
the  real  illness  comes,  but  not 
cry  out  before  the  event,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Red  Queen. 

A  little  self-help,  and  a  little 
power  of  resource,  Boy,  if  he 
has  the  occasional  benefit  of  his 
father's  society,  will  probably 
learn,  and  no  qualities  will  stand 


him  in  better  stead,  when  that 
tremendous  plunge  into  the  un- 
known depths  of  school-life  is 
taken.  It  is  almost  lamentable 
to  see  the  helplessness  of  the 
home-bred  urchin  who  has  dealt 
with  womankind  only  till  the 
day  he  came  to  school.  The 
master  of  the  house,  if  he  be  a 
wise  master,  issues  his  orders 
to  Boy  and  exacts  obedience, 
without  troubling  himself  to 
suggest  ways  and  means. 

"If  they  can't  leap  over  briars 
they  must  scramble  through 
them,"  says  Lord  Castleton  in 
the  'Caxtons';  or,  in  other  words, 
"They  have  got  to  come  and 
go  when  I  tell  them,  somehow!" 

The  lady  of  the  house,  if  she, 
too,  be  a  wise  lady,  may  exact 
the  obedience,  but  out  of  sheer 
tenderness  of  heart  is  too  much 
given  to  suggesting  the  ways 
and  means,  leaving  to  Boy  no 
scope  for  originality  of  method  ; 
if  she  be  not  very  wise,  she  not 
only  suggests  means,  but  prob- 
ably ends  by  doing  half  the 
task  herself.  And  the  result  is, 
that  Boy  comes  to  school  a 
helpless  little  mortal,  armed 
with  two  stock  phrases  to 
cover  all  sins  of  omission  and 
commission. 

"  Why  didn't  you  change 
your  boots,  Jones  minor  ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  I  had  to." 

"  Why  did  you  go  out  in 
your  slippers  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  I  mightn't." 

I  could  instance,  among  my 
own  acquaintance,  a  little 
fellow  of  nine,  who  found  his 
own  way,  and  a  still  smaller 
brother's  way,  to  a  far  corner 
of  Ireland,  armed  with  nothing 
but  sufficient  journey -money 
and  his  own  wits ;  and  yet 
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another  boy  of  thirteen,  who 
required  the  services  of  a  com- 
missionaire to  escort  him  from 
one  platform  to  another  in  the 
same  station. 

"  Is  it,"  as  Hecuba  plain- 
tively inquired,  "  that  their 
parents  were  of  different  mould, 
or  the  manner  of  their  bring- 
ing up  ?  " 

Or  is  so-called  originality, 
like  imaginative  power,  really 
innate  ?  If  so,  for  Boy,  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  duly 
sustained  by  sympathetic  out- 
side influence,  are  invaluable 
gifts  :  left  to  run  riot,  origin- 
ality may  lead  to  what  Percival 
Keeue's  schoolmaster  called  a 
"  blow  up,"  and  the  same  im- 
aginative power,  by  virtue  of 
which  one  boy  becomes  a  first- 
class  verse-writer,  may  make  of 
another  a  second  Munchausen. 

Last  of  all,  Cornelius,  it  is 
your  bounden  duty  to  see  that 
Boy  is  neither  a  habitual  loaf- 


er nor  a  peripatetic  nuisance 
to  his  neighbours,  but  that  he 
goes  to  school  forearmed  with 
some  ideas  of  sensibly  occupy- 
ing his  spare  time.  Let  him 
be  a  reader,  if  you  will,  but  if 
not  a  reader,  then  a  draughts- 
man, a  net-maker,  a  modeller, 
or  even  a  collector.  It  is  com- 
monly reported  that  in  that 
eminently  practical  country 
Germany  even  princelings  are 
brought  up  to  follow  some 
trade,  but  it  is  a  rare  thing 
in  our  upper  and  middle  classes 
to  find  a  boy  who  can  even 
drive  in  a  nail  properly. 

If  you  have  no  pity  on  your 
fellow  -  creature  the  school- 
master, have  some,  at  least, 
upon  that  being  who  is  reputed 
to  provide  work  for  idle  hands 
and  idle  minds,  and  impress 
upon  Boy  in  his  early  days  that 
time  unemployed  is  a  snare,  a 
delusion,  and  a  dangerous  de- 
ceit. 
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THERE  is  often  a  dramatic 
irony  in  the  coincidences  of 
time,  which  it  might  baffle  the 
most  ingenious  comedian  to 
achieve.  Yet  the  habit  of  cele- 
brating centenaries  has  seldom 
associated  in  a  single  month 
two  personages  more  diverse  in 
character  than  George  Sand 
and  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
The  verbose  and  ebullient 
Frenchwoman  was  the  plain 
antithesis  of  the  frigid  and 
reserved  New  Euglander,  and, 
did  we  not  remember  that  in 
the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  France  and  America 
were  very  far  apart,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
two  were  contemporary.  But, 
while  the  one  submitted  with  a 
whole  heart  to  the  influence  of 
the  moment,  the  other,  firmly 
resisting  all  impulse  save  that 
of  his  own  conscience,  kept  his 
solitary  way,  and  for  the  lover 
of  contrast  it  is  not  an  un- 
fortunate accident  which  com- 
pels him  to  consider  them  at 
the  same  time. 

George  Sand  was  the  frank 
and  free  daughter  of  the 
Romantic  Movement.  Though 
she  bowed  the  knee  of  allegi- 
ance to  Jean -Jacques,  though 
she  willingly  wore  the  golden 
fetters  of  Byronism,  as  Byron- 
ism  was  understood  in  France, 
she  eagerly  shook  off  all  the 
restraints  which  controlled  the 
life  and  literature  of  the  classic 
age.  Her  earliest  passion  was 
revolt  against  sex,  against  usage, 
against  tradition.  She  must 
needs  wear  the  trousers,  be- 
cause the  petticoat  was  the 


ordained  garb  of  woman.  She 
must  smoke  an  enormous  and 
obtrusive  pipe,  because  a  dainty 
cigarette  would  not  sufficient- 
ly advertise  her  emancipation. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  she 
carried  in  her  veins  the  blood 
of  the  illustrious  Marechal  de 
Saxe,  for  the  combat  was  ever 
a  joy  to  her,  and  she  went  into 
the  battle  of  the  wits,  chanting 
as  shrill  a  war-song  as  any  of 
them.  Her  early  books  were, 
one  and  all,  trumpet-calls,  and 
in  them  she  led  the  attack 
upon  all  the  honoured  institu- 
tions of  France.  Marriage, 
the  Church,  the  law,  society — 
she  tilted  at  them  all  with  an 
astounding  energy,  and  with  a 
recklessness  which  proved  how 
little  she  understood  either  their 
qualities  or  defects.  The  pre- 
vailing passion  for  the  pictur- 
esque urged  her  to  turn  bandits 
into  philosophers,  and  to  detect 
an  excellence  in  whatever  was 
strange  or  rebellious  to  custom ; 
and,  since  it  was  part  of  the 
movement  that  artists  should 
be  preachers,  she  delivered  an 
ardent  sermon  as  easily  as  she 
sketched  a  romantic  landscape. 
She  was  a  moralist  always,  al- 
though in  her  youth  she  con- 
fused the  familiar  terms,  and 
there  is  truth  as  well  as  wit  in 
Baudelaire's  denunciation.  "La 
femme  Sand,"  said  he,  "est  le 
Prudhomme  de  1'immoralite." 

But  she  had  one  gift  that 
is  essential  to  the  prophet  of 
romanticism, — a  ceaseless  and 
unending  facility.  She  wrote 
as  easily  and  as  naturally  as 
simple  women  darn  stockings. 
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From  the  moment  when  a  differ- 
ence with  her  husband  drove 
her  to  work  for  bread,  the  im- 
pulse never  waned.  For  forty 
years  she  composed  novels, 
stories,  and  articles  without 
number,  the  most  of  which  are 
long  since  forgotten.  Though 
her  critics  disagree  in  many 
points,  they  are  unanimous  in 
this — that  she  was  a  mistress 
of  the  famous  style  coulant. 
Baudelaire  in  contempt  calls 
her  bavarde ;  Jules  Lemaitre 
in  an  apostrophe,  not  un- 
touched with  irony,  exclaims  : 
"  Votre  parole  .  .  .  coule  et 
s'epanche  comme  une  fontaine 
publique  "  ;  and  Flaubert  echoes 
the  same  thought  in  a  tone 
of  majestic  friendship  :  "  Je  ne 
peux  mieux  vous  comparer  qu'a 
un  grand  fleuve  d'Amerique. 
Enormite  et  douceur."  Thus, 
while  Flaubert  tortured  him- 
self to  find  a  word,  George 
Sand  sat  down  and  saw  a  novel 
invent  itself.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  proud  De  Musset 
sadly  contrasted  his  method 
with  hers  !  "I  work  all  day," 
he  complained,  "and  by  the 
evening  I  have  written  ten 
lines,  and  drunk  a  bottle  of  eau 
de  vie ;  and  she,  she  has  drunk 
two  quarts  of  milk,  and  written 
half  a  volume." 

In  the  end,  of  course,  the 
difficult  method  triumphs. 
Books  that  are  so  easily  made 
seldom  stand  the  test  of  time ; 
and  George  Sand's  romances 
have  another  fatal  defect  be- 
sides facility.  Not  merely  did 
they  grow  as  by  a  happy  acci- 
dent,—  they  are  packed  with 
declamation,  which  long  since 
lost  its  excuse.  Nothing  wears 
so  faint  and  faded  an  air  as  an 
old  sermon,  whose  lot  is  too 


often  that  of  a  worn-out  shoe. 
New  ills  require  new  remedies  ; 
the  moral  surrenders  of  to-day 
cannot  be  stayed  by  the  old  ex- 
hortations ;  and  George  Sand's 
rhetoric  long  since  lost  its 
meaning.  She  stood  with  in- 
vincible courage  for  the  im- 
possible ambitions,  the  fantastic 
beliefs,  the  absurd,  magnificent 
sympathies  of  her  period ;  but 
her  period  is  not  ours,  and  we 
can  profess  little  more  than 
an  archaeological  interest  in 
her  speculations.  And  the 
strange  thing  is  that,  when 
once  she  deserted  her  seri- 
ous imaginings  for  the  plain 
countryside,  which  she  knew  so 
well,  she  composed  masterpieces 
whose  immortality  is  assured. 
None  will  ever  again  be  in- 
terested in  the  false  sentiment 
of  '  Mauprat,'  in  the  shallow 
argument  of  '  Spiridion  ' ;  but  so 
long  as  the  French  language  is 
read,  so  long  will  '  La  Mare  au 
Diable'  win  admirers,  so  long 
will  the  character  of  Germain 
hold  the  interest  of  the  world. 
The  truth  is,  that  when  George 
Sand  wrote  of  what  she  under- 
stood, she  instantly  affected  a 
gracious  parsimony  of  word 
and  thought.  The  quiet  life  of 
labourers,  the  simple  trials  of 
simple  folk,  are  a  poor  excuse 
for  philosophic  harangues ;  and 
in  recording  sincerely  what 
was  sincere  to  herself,  George 
Sand  attained  that  general 
truth,  which  too  often  escaped 
her.  In  other  words,  this  fer- 
vent romantic  did  her  best  work 
when  she  strayed  for  a  moment 
within  the  fold  of  the  classics, 
and  forgot  a  while  the  preacher 
in  the  artist. 

Nevertheless,  life  was  always 
more   important    to    her    than 
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literature.  Her  temperament 
was  far  stronger  than  her 
talent.  The  fierce  ardour  of 
her  mind  could  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  fierce 
experience,  and  it  may  be  that 
her  encounter  with  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  the  exploit  to 
which  she  looked  back  with 
the  greatest,  if  the  most 
poignant,  pride.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  inapposite  that  her 
centenary  should  be  marked 
by  the  publication  of  the 
famous  and  long  -  deferred 
correspondence.1  Of  the  in- 
discretion of  these  letters  it  is 
too  late  to  speak.  Though 
they  are  now  published  "for 
the  first  time,"  their  substance 
has  been  familiar  for  many 
years.  Not  one  single  point 
in  the  game  has  been  unnoted 
and  undiscussed.  Not  even  the 
loves  of  Shelley,  long  since  the 
gossip  of  the  market-place, 
have  been  revealed  with  a 
like  extravagance  of  candour. 
Of  course  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  confessions  of  Alfred 
de  Musset  and  George  Sand 
should  never  have  been  made ; 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is 
now  impossible  to  close  one's 
eyes  to  the  most  romantic 
episode  in  the  history  of 
romanticism.  No  sooner  was 
the  curtain  rung  down  upon  the 
comedy  (or  tragedy)  of  Venice, 
than  the  two  chief  actors  took 
the  world  into  their  confidence. 
George  Sand,  thinking  that 
the  friends  of  Alfred  de  Musset 
had  reproached  her  unworthi- 
ly, told  the  story  at  length  in 


'  Elle  et  Lui,'  having  already 
divulged  some  incidents  in  the 
pages  of  a  review.  De  Musset 
and  his  friends  were  forced 
to  reply.  The  literary  world 
of  France  was  ranged  on  this 
side  or  that.  A  phalanx  of 
Sandistes  was  opposed  by  a 
compact  band  of  Mussetistes, 
and  the  war  has  waged  for 
seventy  years.  We  know  not 
which  is  the  more  remarkable, 
the  frank  recklessness,  which 
undid  the  principals,  or  the 
patient  interest,  which  the 
world  has  professed  in  a  love- 
affair,  not  even  remotely  con- 
cerning it.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  George  Sand  always  pre- 
ferred to  live  a  romance  than 
to  write  one,  and  having  lived 
it  she  could  not  stay  her  pen ; 
while  as  for  De  Musset,  he 
could  not  conquer  his  emotions 
until  he  had  given  them  a 
literary  expression.  So  they 
babbled  on  either  side,  until 
at  last  they  masqueraded  in 
a  pantomime  -  ballet  as  "  les 
amoureux  de  Venise  !  " 

And  now,  to  do  pompous 
honour  to  George  Sand,  the 
authentic  correspondence  sees 
the  light.  It  is  published  in 
accordance  with  her  wish,  and 
as  she  herself  arranged  it. 
Whether  the  champions  of  the 
other  side  will  issue  a  counter- 
blast we  know  not,  but  there 
seems  no  reason  why  this  work 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
final  pronouncement.  And, 
despite  its  monstrous  indis- 
cretion, despite  the  insolent 
pride,  which  takes  it  for 
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granted  that  an  ancient  in- 
trigue is  of  common  interest, 
we  cannot  bu>t  think  that  the 
episode  is  in  one  respect  George 
Sand's  chef-d'oeuvre.  The  story, 
as  we  piece  it  together  from 
the  letters,  is  amazing.  From 
beginning  to  end,  it  is  the 
woman  who  plays  the  part 
of  the  man.  It  is  not  for 
nothing  that  the  enamoured 
Alfred  addresses  his  idol  as 
mon  George.  His  George,  in 
fact,  not  only  plotted  but 
carried  out  the  elopement,  and 
in  so  doing  proved  an  unex- 
pected courage  and  determin- 
ation. The  first  act  in  the 
drama  has  an  air  of  strange- 
ness which  belongs  only  to 
the  truth.  One  evening,  in 
December  1833,  a  cab  drew  up 
outside  a  certain  house  in  the 
Rue  de  Grenelle,  a  house  which 
none  who  knows  the  story  can 
pass  without  reconstituting  the 
scene  in  his  mind's  eye.  Within 
the  cab  was  a  prim  little  lady 
in  a  prim  little  bonnet,  who 
had  ccme  to  ask  of  Madame  de 
Musset  permission  to  carry  her 
son  to  Italy.  The  permission 
was  granted,  with  a  result 
which  might  have  been  fore- 
seen. Between  two  egoists, 
as  fierce  as  George  Sand  and 
Alfred  de  Musset,  agreement 
was  impossible.  Neither  would 
surrender  a  jot  of  independ- 
ence or  caprice  to  the  other; 
and  after  an  interval  of  crises 
and  hysteria  De  Musset  re- 
turned to  Paris  and  champagne, 
while  George  Sand  sought  what 
consolation  might  be  found  in 
the  serious  attentions  of  Dr 
Pagello. 

The  correspondence  which 
followed  is  marked  upon  every 
page  by  the  mock  sincerity  of 


the  romantic  age.  By  this 
time  Alfred  de  Musset  had 
discovered  that  George  Sand 
was  never  really  his  mis- 
tress. She  was  his  mother 
or  his  brother,  according  to 
the  humour  of  the  moment. 
He  congratulates  her  that  in 
the  heyday  of  her  youth  and 
beauty  "she  walks  under  the 
beautiful  sky  supported  by  a 
man  worthy  of  her."  He  en- 
treats her  to  tell  this  brave 
young  man  how  much  he  loves 
him,  and  that  when  he  thinks 
of  him  he  cannot  keep  back  his 
tears.  "  I  am  only  a  child,"  he 
cries  to  himself;  "bui  I  have 
two  big  friends,  and  they  are 
happy."  And  George  Sand 
replies  with  a  letter  full  of 
the  highest  and  noblest  senti- 
ments. Even  as  she  professes 
her  devout  arffection  for  De 
Musset,  she  cannot  but  extol 
the  solid  virtues  of  the  solid 
Pagello.  And  Pagello,  as  in 
duty  bound,  is  the  friend  of 
both.  They,  at  any  rate,  are 
free  of  that  degrading  vice — 
jealousy.  So  they  boast,  and  at 
that  very  instant  the  smoulder- 
ing fires  are  ready  to  burst  into 
a  flame.  Yet  we  cannot  but 
admire  the  feigned  constancy 
of  all  three,  which  only  the 
freshness  and  inexperience  of 
youth  made  possible.  The  men, 
no  doubt,  for  the  moment  de- 
ceived themselves ;  but  George 
Sand  played  the  game  with  a 
clearer  consciousness.  Alfred 
de  Musset  had  wearied  her 
with  his  whimsies  and  ex- 
travagance, and  she  had  no 
scruple  in  sending  him  about 
his  business.  Moreover,  by 
her  magician's  wand  she  had 
converted  the  foolish  Pagello 
into  a  hero  of  romance.  In 
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her  eyes  he  was  a  sentimental 

•/ 

Don  Juan,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the  new  comedy 
which  was  enacted  about  her. 
Merely  to  exchange  the  caprice 
of  a  poet  for  the  complacency 
of  a  middle-class  doctor  flat- 
tered the  lady's  vanity ;  and 
as  De  Musset's  letters  assume 
a  warmer  tone,  hers  cool  down 
to  a  request  for  gloves  and 
patchouli.  In  brief,  she  was 
serious  about  neither :  they 
both  thought  they  were  seri- 
ous about  her.  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  heartless,  if  you 
like ;  but  his  poetic  fancy  gave 
a  semblance  of  reality  to  his 
dreams.  George  Sand  had  so 
large  a  heart  that  she  could 
find  room  therein  for  all  her 
admirers,  and  seek  that  safety 
in  numbers  which  was  denied 
to  her  companions.  And  Pa- 
gello  ?  What  part  did  he  play 
in  the  drama?  How  did  he 
bear  himself  in  the  battle  of 
sentiment  ? 

Pagello,  of  course,  cut  the 
drollest  figure,  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  a  clever  woman  and 
a  despairing  poet.  But  it  is 
something  to  his  credit,  that 
for  some  fifty  years  he  kept 
silence.  De  Musset  and  George 
Sand  had  both  proved  the  in- 
sincerity of  their  authentic 
letters  by  drawing  Pagello  in 
his  true  colours.  The  Palmer 
of  'Elle  et  Lui'  is  no  more  a 
hero  than  the  Smith  of  the 
'  Confession  d'un  Enfant  du 
Siecle.'  Yet  Smith  and  Palmer 
are  deliberate  portraits  of  the 
Italian  doctor,  commonplace 
and  austere.  Pagello  was  re- 
vealed in  all  his  platitude,  and 
still  he  kept  silence.  And  then, 
in  1881,  he  succumbed  to  an 
interview.  He  babbled,  in  a 


newspaper,  of  his  conquest,  then 
half-a-ceiitury  old ;  he  showed 
to  the  anxious  journalist  the 
tea  -  cup  out  of  which  "  la 
Sand "  had  drunk ;  and,  as  a 
last  excess  of  senile  vanity,  he 
confessed  that  after  all  "  la 
Sand  "  was  not  beautiful. 
Truly  the  fable,  like  an 
Athenian  trilogy,  ended  in 
a  satyrio  drama,  and  maybe 
Pagello  is  still  murmuring  of 
"  la  Sand "  in  far-off  Venice, 
over  his  broken  china. 

And  now  we  are  asked  to 
celebrate  a  novelist's  centenary 
by  reading  her  love-letters,  and 
our  efficient  excuse  is  that  She 
and  He  have  thrust  the  indis- 
cretion upon  us.  And  as  we 
read  them,  we  cannot  but  be 
convinced  that  documents  are 
worthless  if  not  scrutinised  with 
care.  Neither  She  nor  He  in 
their  letters  arrived  at  the 
truth.  Both  were  intent  to 
give  expression  to  the  reproach 
or  emotion  of  the  minute,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  deliberate 
seclusion  of  their  studies  that 
they  could  understand  their  own 
characters,  and  the  character 
of  their  companion.  But  one 
thing  is  evident  in  this  curious 
drama,  which  the  world  has 
determined  to  keep  alive,  and 
that  is  an  unusual  interchange 
of  parts.  George  Sand,  as  we 
have  baid,  plays  the  man,  while 
Alfred  de  Musset  (as  after  him 
Chopin)  is  cast  for  the  woman's 
role.  The  "  bon  George  "  breaks 
hearts  to  satisfy  her  vanity,  as 
recklessly  as  Don  Juan  himself, 
and  it  was  not  a  little  unfor- 
tunate that  two  of  the  hearts, 
which  she  broke,  belonged  to 
men  of  far  higher  talent  than 
herself.  Nevertheless,  as  we 
turn  back  to  her  correspond- 
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ence  with  De  Musset,  we  can- 
not but  confess  that  her  life 
was  more  interesting  than  her 
books,  and  that  she  expressed 
the  Romantic  Movement  more 
vividly  in  what  she  did  than 
in  all  the  eloquent  pages  of 
her  books. 

And  in  the  same  month 
wherein  George  Sand  saw  the 
light  there  was  born  a  proud, 
solitary  American,  whose 
patient  reserve  affords  a  per- 
fect contrast  to  the  French- 
woman's flamboyancy.  Now, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne  knew 
little  of  "  movement  "  either  in 
life  or  art.  Until  he  was  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  fame  he  saw 
no  other  world  than  the  stern 
cold  world  of  New  England. 
His  career  was  chequered  by 
no  romance,  and  of  the  episodes 
which  disturbed  it,  the  most 
are  drab  and  tiresome.  For  a 
while  he  was  a  long-suffering 
bookseller's  hack,  a  profession 
which  he  presently  exchanged 
for  that  of  a  Customs  House 
Surveyor.  But,  whatever  duty 
he  discharged,  he  lived  poor  and 
alone,  and  he  was  not  far  short 
of  fifty  when  glory  crowned 
him.  Moreover,  a  worthy  reti- 
cence prevented  him  from  ex- 
plaining to  the  world  his  tastes 
and  aspirations.  He  was  of 
those  who  could  not  gossip. 
He  owns  that  he  was  disin- 
clined to  speak  of  himself  and 
his  affairs,  even  at  the  fireside, 
and  only  twice  did  an  impulse 
of  autobiography  seize  him. 
That  an  author  should  write 
and  print  all  that  was  in  his 
mind  was,  thought  Hawthorne, 
an  unpardonable  indecorum, 
and  we  can  imagine  that,  when 


he  read  the  works  of  George 
Sand  at  Brook  Farm,  he  was 
horror-struck  at  that  lady's 
volubility.  For  his  part,  he 
lived  his  life  unknown  and 
unknowing,  valuing  only  the 
few  friends  which  youth  had 
given  him,  and  separate  from 
the  ceaseless  bustle  of  his 
countrymen.  But  he  did  not 
pride  himself  upon  his  reserve. 
When  he  once  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Concord,  without  hav- 
ing exchanged  a  single  word 
with  any  one,  he  regretted 
his  taciturnity.  "A  cloudy 
veil,"  he  wrote  in  the  saddest 
and  sincerest  passage  of  his 
note-book,  "  stretches  across  the 
abyss  of  my  nature.  I  have, 
however,  no  love  of  secrecy  or 
darkness.  I  am  glad  to  think 
that  God  sees  through  my 
heart,  and  if  any  angel  has 
power  to  penetrate  into  it,  he 
is  welcome  to  know  everything 
that  is  there.  Yes,  and  so  may 
any  mortal  who  is  capable  of 
full  sympathy,  and  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  my  depths. 
But  he  must  find  his  own  way 
there ;  I  can  neither  guide  nor 
enlighten  him."  There  is  a 
restrained  arrogance  in  this 
which  is  honourably  character- 
istic of  the  man,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  but  few  of  his 
contemporaries  found  their  way 
to  the  heart  that  never  was 
closed  against  them. 

He  made  but  one  emergence 
from  the  seclusion  of  his  own 
thoughts :  for  three  years  he 
lived  among  the  Transcendental- 
ists  of  Brook  Farm.  He  listened 
to  the  vain  harangues  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller  and  to  the  mystic 
eloquence  of  Emerson  ;  he  boat- 
ed with  Thoreau,  and  speculated 
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"  beside  a  fire  of  broken  boughs  " 
with  Ellery  Channing.  But 
though  he  sojourned  at  Brook 
Farm,  he  was  not  of  it.  The  facile 
transcendentalism  of  Emerson 
and  his  followers  had  not, 
and  could  not  have,  a  real 
attraction  for  him.  When 
his  colleagues  discussed  Shake- 
speare, read  George  Sand  and 
Goethe,  or  patiently  heard 
Margaret  Fuller  discourse  upon 
Education  or  Impulse,  Haw- 
thorne sat  in  a  corner,  a  quiet, 
unperturbed  spectator.  The 
Idealists  afterwards  complained 
that  he  used  them  as  the  ma- 
terial of  a  book ;  but  they  com- 
plained without  reason  —  for, 
great  as  they  may  have  been, 
they  did  not  transcend  criti- 
cism, and  had  it  not  been  for 
Hawthorne  they  would  have 
been  less  kindly  known  than 
they  are.  At  any  rate,  the  re- 
sult of  Brook  Farm  for  Haw- 
thorne was  'The  Blithedale 
Romance';  and  having  escaped 
from  that  hotbed  of  intel- 
lect, he  found  a  new  life  and 
meaning  in  the  Custom  House 
officers  of  Salem.  "E^en  the 
old  inspector  was  desirable," 
said  he  with  calm  irony,  "  as  a 
change  of  diet  to  a  man  who 
had  known  Alcott." 

But  while  his  career  in  the 
present  was  one  of  "  unagitated 
fortune,"  he  lived  again  the 
life  of  his  ancestors.  The 
Hathornes  of  Salem  were  to 
him  living  men,  whose  faults 
he  knew  and  refused  to  ex- 
tenuate. He  described  his  at- 
tachment to  the  soil  as  "a 
sensuous  sympathy  of  dust  for 
dust."  But  the  attachment,  as 
well  he  knew,  had  a  moral 
quality  also.  He  remembered 


with  joy  a  "  grave,  bearded, 
sable  -  cloaked,  and  steeple- 
crowned  progenitor — who  came 
so  early  with  his  Bible  and  his 
sword,  and  trode  the  unworn 
street  with  such  stately  port, 
and  made  so  large  a  figure  as 
a  man  of  war  and  peace."  And 
it  was  not  without  a  certain 
fearful  pride  that  he  remem- 
bered also  this  ancestor's  good 
and  evil  Puritanism.  "  He  was 
likewise  a  bitter  persecutor," 
writes  his  descendant,  "as 
witness  the  Quakers,  who  have 
remembered  him  in  their  his- 
tories, and  relate  an  incident 
of  his  hard  severity  towards 
a  woman  of  their  sect."  Nor 
was  the  son  of  this  father  of  a 
milder  temper.  For  he  was 
conspicuous  in  the  martyrdom 
of  the  witches,  and  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  thought  by  public 
confession  of  his  ancestors' 
wrongdoing  to  remove  a  curse, 
which  was  responsible  for  "  the 
dreary  and  unprosperous  con- 
dition of  his  race." 

However,  if  the  only  romance 
he  knew  was  a  romance  of 
memory,  it  had  a  profound 
effect  upon  his  works.  He 
inherited  from  his  ancestors 
the  hard,  mystical,  and  fan- 
tastical Puritanism  which  in- 
forms his  stories.  He  belonged 
to  Salem  so  profoundly  that 
he  could  understand  its  life  in 
the  past  as  in  the  present.  In 
one  sense  '  The  Scarlet  Letter ' 
is  a  well-made,  ingeniously  com- 
posed story,  but  its  sincerity  is 
so  manifest  that  it  seems  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  its  author. 
Though  he  is  never  wholly 
imaginative,  as  Edgar  Poe, 
though  he  always  keeps  a  loose 
hold  upon  actual  things,  the 
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time   and   place  of   his   stories 
are     alike    vague.        There    is 
nothing      either      modern      or 
American  in  the  good  Ernest, 
who    gazes    upon     the     Great 
Stone  Face,  without  discovering 
his  own  likeness  to  that  which 
he  has  gazed   upon  with  life- 
long reverence.     You  are  sure 
that  the  Seven  Vagabonds  will 
never  reach  the  camp-meeting 
at  Stamford.    The  personages  of 
the  stories  are,  in  fact,  the  un- 
substantial children  of  dreams. 
But  their  unsubstantiality  does 
not  rob  them  of  their  interest. 
For  they  are  one  and  all  sym- 
bols  of    qualities    or    motives, 
devised  by  one  who  cared  far 
more    deeply  for  their   signifi- 
cance than  for  their  character. 
In  other  words,  Hawthorne 
cared   as  little  for  psychology 
as  for  realism.     He  was  before 
all  things  a  symbolist,  who  de- 
lighted to  give  a  poetical  shape 
to  what  he  held  was  the  truth. 
But    even      in     this      attitude 
there  was  no  self-consciousness. 
Hawthorne    knew   nothing    of 
the  jargon  of  the  schools.     He 
carried   no    standard ;   he   sup- 
ported no  cause.     He  did  but 
write   as  his   genius  prompted 
him,    and   his    symbolism    was 
the    result    not  of  predilection 
but    of   sincerity.      Above    all, 
none   was   ever   less    a   profes- 
sional man  of  letters  than  he. 
He    neither   dwelt   in   cenacles 
nor  intrigued  in  reviews.     He 
records  that,   when   he  was   a 
Surveyor   of   the  Revenue,   his 
fellow -officers,    the    merchants, 
and  the  sea-captains  whom  he 
met,  knew  not  that  he  had  ever 
written  a  line  ;  and  he  reflected 
not    without    satisfaction    that 
Chaucer  and  Burns  had  served 


their  country  in  a  custom-house 
as  well   as  he.     But  he  never 
assumed    the    pose    of    genius 
neglected  ;  and  if  his  name  was 
no  longer  blazoned  upon  a  title- 
page,  he  smiled  to  think  that 
it  was  printed,  "with  a  stencil 
and    black   paint,    on    pepper- 
bags,    and    baskets    of   anatto, 
and  cigar-boxes,  and  bales  of  all 
kinds  of  dutiable  merchandise." 
His      style      was      perfectly 
adapted  to  the  matter  of   his 
stories,  being  also  remote  from 
their  time  and  place.    It  showed 
no  trace  of  American  influence, 
and   was  such  as   might  have 
been    affected   by  any  English 
writer    of    the    time.     Indeed, 
Hawthorne,  conservative  in  all 
things,  was  especially  conserva- 
tive in  his  respect  for  tradition. 
He  did  not  believe  that  a  new 
literature     demanded     a     new 
style,  and   his  respect   for  the 
masters  of  the  past  bade  him 
write  in   accordance  with    the 
convention     which     they    had 
framed.     But     in    colour    and 
charm  Hawthorne's  style  is  his 
own.     Grave    and    subdued,  as 
his    thought,    it    is    a    perfect 
vehicle   for    the    dreams    that 
haunted  his  brain,  and  which 
will  surely  give  him  immortal- 
ity.    Briefly,  in  life  as  in  art  he 
cultivated  the  simplicity  which 
George    Sand    always    lacked, 
and   it   is  possible   that    when 
such    flourishing    romances    as 
'Indiana'   and  'Consuelo'    are 
lost  in  the  night  of  forgetful- 
ness,  the  world   will  still  turn 
in  admiration  to  the  shadowy 
'Twice -Told    Tales'   of    New 
England,  and  still  contemplate 
with  pleasure  the  '  Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse.' 

CHARLES  WHIBLEY. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time  poor  hum- 
anity had  to  learn  both  its  busi- 
ness and  its  pleasures  by  dint 
of  sad  experience,  only  discover- 
ing in  old  age  how  much  time  it 
had  wasted  by  going  round  two 
sides  of  the  triangle,  instead  of 
across  the  base.  But  now  happy 
mortals  have  only  to  turn  to 
their  book  -  shelves,  and  there 
they  will  find  the  royal  roads 
all  mapped,  described,  and 
measured  with  an  accuracy 
that  should  surely  make  failure 
impossible.  With  what  are, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  held  to  be 
the  more  serious  of  these  walks 
of  life,  this  paper  will  not  deal ; 
they  are  in  a  thousand  safer 
pairs  of  hands.  I  sing  but  of 
firearms  and  the  man ;  of  that 
wide  field  of  sport  covered  by 
the  heading  "  Shooting  "  ;  that 
ancient  business  which  doubt- 
less began  with  a  smooth  stone 
and  a  slumbering  quarry,  and 
has  now  arrived  at  the  incubat- 
ed rocketer. 

On  ten  thousand  shelves  (more 
or  less)  there  stands  a  small 
library  of  shooting  books,  all 
brought  up  to  the  latest  date 
upon  the  calendar.  Take  one 
down  and  turn  over  its  illus- 
trated pages.  Even  in  half  an 
hour  the  variety  of  useful  in- 
formation you  will  acquire  is 
astounding.  You  will  learn 
exactly  where  you  would  have 
stood  supposing  you  had  bee* 
number  5  gun  in  Lord  X's  big 
day  two  years  ago.  You  will 
learn  how,  by  placing  them 
carefully  upon  one  another's 
heads,  eight  thousand  pheasants 
can  be  stowed  away  in  an  acre 


of  artificial  timber ;  and  how, 
with  the  aid  of  fifty  beaters 
and  a  careful  attention  to  direc- 
tions, they  can  be  reduced  to 
decimal  something  -  or  -  other 
within  ten  delirious  minutes. 
You  will  further  be  informed 
how  butts  should  be  constructed, 
how  your  motor-car  can  be  em- 
ployed to  convey  you  to  the  first 
hedge  and  meet  you  at  the  last, 
together  with  a  number  of  other 
particulars  equally  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  greater 
part  of  these  volumes  are  so 
taken  up  with  such  information, 
and  it  is  given  with  so  much 
particularity,  that  a  mandarin 
of  Yung-Ho,  into  whose  hands 
a  copy  may  be  imagined  to  pass, 
would  naturally  suppose  that 
the  wants  of  every  sportsman 
in  Great  Britain  were  more  than 
adequately  met. 

Is  this,  indeed,  the  literature 
of  all  of  us  who  love  the  feel  of 
a  cold  barrel,  the  whistle  of  the 
wind  over  the  muzzle,  the  aroma 
of  powder  when  we  open  the 
breech,  the  whirr  of  startled 
wings,  the  silence  of  the  covert- 
side  in  November,  the  springy 
cushions  of  heather, — all  the 
stirring  circumstances  of  our 
sport?  What  of  the  man  in 
the  snipe-bogs  of  Ireland,  the 
man  in  the  Outer  Islands,  the 
man  in  the  rice-fields  of  India, 
the  hunter  of  game  wherever  he 
is  ?  In  many  an  English  county 
it  is  still  the  longest  legs  that 
get  the  most  partridges :  out 
of  many  a  spinney  two  men 
and  a  terrier  could  drive  all  the 
pheasants  that  ever  sheltered 
there.  To  the  energetic  army 
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who  invade  such  barren  lands, 
how  do  all  the  diagrams  of  his 
lordship's  big  day  apply  ?  There 
be  even  some  gentlemen  whose 
pair  of  guns  grow  hot  at  the 
breech  six  times  a-week,  who 
yet  trust  themselves  so  im- 
plicitly in  their  host's  hands 
that  the  streaming  pheasants 
might  be  issuing  from  a  meat- 
safe  for  all  they  know  of  the 
day's  arrangements.  It  is  actu- 
ally whispered  that  some  hosts 
exist  who  could  afford  their 
guests  uncommonly  little  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  ask  whether 
the  handsome  volume  in  the 
mandarin's  hands  is  not  in  truth 
'  The  Epic  of  Keepering.' 

We,  the  vast  army  who  wade 
the  marshes  and  lift  our  miry 
feet  drill  by  drill  across  the 
roots,  would  feel  no  whit 
aggrieved  by  such  scant  notice 
of  our  beloved  amusement  were 
that  all  we  suffered  from  these 
text-books.  But  hear  this 
latest  Justice  Foxley  pronounc- 
ing verdict  on  our  case :  five 
reasons  he  gives  why  men 
prefer  to  shoot  their  grouse  by 
other  means  than  driving,  and 
then  weighs  down  the  scales 
with  contrary  arguments.  Will 
it  be  believed  that  in  the  five 
there  is  no  mention  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  very 
essence  of  the  sport  of  walking 
after  birds — the  quality,  I  mean, 
of  chase,  the  seeking,  finding, 
and  slaying  a  wild  and  wary 
foe  ?  Therein  lies  the  point  of 
the  whole  play ;  the  plot,  climax, 
moral,  and  all. 

Are  we,  then,  to  be  accused 
of  merely  desiring  easier  shots, 
and  asked  to  study  two  hundred 
pages  of  instruction  how  we 
may  best  drive  our  own  or 


(more  generally)  our  host's 
moors  ?  The  pride  of  the  bog- 
trotting,  turnip-tramping  host 
is  touched  to  the  quick  by 
these  insinuations  and  this 
patronage.  No,  Mr  Justice ! 
we  admit  the  glories  of  a  Nor- 
folk hedge  or  a  Yorkshire  butt, 
and  accept  an  invitation  if  we 
get  one,  and  stand  on  tenter- 
hooks of  thrill  waiting  for  birds 
from  somewhere  to  be  sent  by 
some  one.  It  is  magnificent, 
we  allow,  exciting  beyond 
words,  and  the  skill  required 
diabolical.  But  then,  your 
worship,  watching  a  runaway 
cab  is  equally  exciting,  and 
balancing  a  chair  on  the  nose 
requires  at  least  as  much  skill, 
so  that  too  much  must  not  be 
made  of  these  arguments. 

Look  now  at  the  other  side  : 
suppose  we  accompany  my 
friends  Lieutenant  Stock  and 
Mr  Chambers  through  a  Sep- 
tember day,  and  see  whether 
some  surprisingly  good  fun  is 
not  to  be  had  by  their  simple 
methods.  And  whatever  you 
think  of  these,  you  will  at  least 
make  the  acquaintance  of  as 
keen  a  pair  of  sportsmen  as  is 
to  be  found  between  Shetland 
and  Penzance. 

It  is  late  in  the  month ;  the 
day  sunny  and  windy ;  the 
scene  a  moorland  place  six 
hundred  miles  and  more  from 
Charing  Cross.  As  for  the 
time,  it  is  about  the  hour  of 
ten  when  the  Lieutenant  and 
his  guest,  followed  by  a  broad 
red-bearded  man  who  answers 
to  the  name  of  John,  and  by 
two  delighted  Gordon  setters, 
start  upwards  through  the 
fields.  So  far  north  lies  this 
land  that  the  reapers  have 
only  just  fallen  to  work  upon 
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the  oats,  and  you  may  still  see 
golden  ripples  sweeping  over 
the  fields  between  the  ordered 
ranks  of  stocks.  The  arms  of 
the  reaping  -  machines  whirr 
with  a  genial  noise ;  the  air  is 
crisp  as  a  biscuit;  everything 
cheers  these  worthies  on  their 
way,  till  they  cross  the  empty 
highway,  and  with  the  ditch 
on  the  farther  side  the  works 
of  man  cease  and  the  broad 
moors  open. 

It  is  very  evident  that  busi- 
ness is  about  to  begin.  Lieu- 
tenant Stock  (late  R.N.)  makes 
this  abundantly  clear  by  re- 
moving his  neck-stud  and  roll- 
ing his  flannel  collar  still 
further  open,  observing  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  "  going 
to  be  devilish  warm."  What- 
ever the  temperature,  he  in- 
variably prefaces  his  operations 
with  the  same  remark ;  for 
although  a  mass  of  muscle,  he 
is  one  of  those  unfortunates 
foredoomed  to  fatness  as  soon 
as  he  shall  cease  to  exercise. 
At  present  he  is  as  tough  a 
customer  as  you  could  wish 
to  meet,  with  a  nut  -  brown 
face,  hair  just  beginning  to 
get  grizzled,  straight  back,  and 
iron  lumps  of  calves.  Since 
he  relinquished  his  profession 
he  has  turned  farmer,  stock- 
breeder, and  gamekeeper  on 
his  small  estate,  and  salt  and 
soil  are  now  mingled  in  his 
metaphors.  The  first  two  of 
these  departments  would  in- 
fallibly have  ruined  him  ere 
now  (for  he  is  equally  ignorant 
and  positive  on  both  subjects) 
were  it  not  for  the  extreme 
simplicity  of  his  tastes  and 
frugality  of  his  life.  As  for 
his  skill  as  keeper,  you  should 
see  him  burning  his  own 


heather  and  training  his  own 
dogs !  He  began  both  from  a 
book,  but  has  already  adopted 
entirely  novel  principles  of  his 
own,  of  which  this  at  least  can 
be  said — that  they  keep  him  in 
excellent  condition. 

Chambers  is  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  his  friend 
imaginable.  Gigantically  tall, 
powerfully  formed,  and  lean 
as  a  greyhound,  he  looks  as 
though  he  could  walk  all  day 
without  turning  a  hair — as  in 
truth  he  can.  A  warlike  black 
moustache  gives  a  formidable 
expression  to  his  countenance, 
and  this  effect  is  heightened  by 
the  preparations  for  slaughter 
he  is  making.  He  tightens  the 
belt  of  his  coat,  turns  up  the 
cuffs  of  the  sleeves,  and  finally 
completes  the  process  by  re- 
versing his  cap,  so  that  the 
peak  points  down  his  neck 
somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  a  sou'-wester. 

"Haud  up,  Bum!"  shouts 
Stock  in  his  brusquest  quarter- 
deck accent,  and  away  goes 
number  one  dog — a  short,  keen, 
curly  fellow,  whose  anxiety  to 
open  the  ball  has  been  taking 
the  form  of  the  most  touch- 
ing demonstrations  of  affection. 
He  does  not  wait  now  to  say 
thanks,  but  with  headlong 
vehemence  hurls  himself  at 
the  hillside,  and  is  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away  in  a 
twinkling.  Cutter,  the  other 
setter,  strains  for  an  excited 
instant  at  his  leash,  and  then, 
with  a  mournful  look  in  his 
brown  eyes,  falls  resignedly  to 
heel. 

"  One  dog  on  deck  at  a  time," 
is  always  the  Lieutenant's  prin- 
ciple; and  as  his  kennel  con- 
sists solely  of  these  two,  it  is 
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unquestionably  a  prudent  pro- 
vision. 

And  now,  with  the  cool 
breeze  in  their  faces,  the  ad- 
vance begins,  Stock  walking 
with  an  upright  and  determined 
mien,  and  Chambers  striding 
like  the  famous  owner  of  the 
seven-league  boots.  From  side 
to  side  ranges  the  energetic 
Bum,  searching  the  ground  on 
certain  excellent  but  mysteri- 
ous principles.  Some  patches 
of  heather  he  apparently  knows 
will  be  barren,  while  to  others 
he  devotes  prolonged  and  care- 
ful investigation.  Stock's  eye 
is  always  on  him,  but  his 
glance  is  keenest  when  he  is 
deviating  farthest  from  what 
ought  to  be  his  regular  beat, 
and  suddenly  on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  gives  a  low  whistle 
and  a  quick  look  towards 
Chambers.  No  need  to  call  his 
friend's  attention,  Chambers 
too  has  spied  the  sudden  halt 
and  stiffening  of  little  Rum, 
and  off  they  stalk  towards  his 
cataleptic  tail.  Stock  comes  to 
his  side  with  Chambers  on  the 
other  flank,  and  scarcely  are 
they  up  to  him  when  Rum  is 
off  at  a  pace  that  keeps  them 
moving  as  fast  as  they  can 
stride.  They  have  covered 
some  fifty  yards  in  this  fashion 
when,  with  a  derisive  "Kuk- 
kuk ! "  an  old  cock  leaps  from 
the  heather  and  is  off  far  out 
of  shot. 

"  Steady,  ye  brute  ! "  mutters 
Stock  as  Rum  shows  a  desire 
to  rush  in  and  have  first  sniff 
at  the  end  of  the  trail.  "  There 
may  be  more,  you  idiot ! " 

But  this  precaution  is  of  no 
avail,  for  a  moment  later  a 
lady  grouse  arises  sixty  yards 
away  and  follows  her  lord 


over  the  brow  and  out  of 
sight. 

"I'm  afraid  they  are  going 
to  be  deuced  wild,"  says  Stock, 
wiping  his  brow  with  a  large 
coloured  handkerchief.  Cham- 
bers wastes  few  words  on  these 
occasions,  but  he  shakes  out 
his  long  arms  as  though  loosen- 
ing himself  in  preparation  for 
some  desperate  deed  that  shall 
retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the 
day ;  and  on  they  go  again. 

A  little  later  Rum  sets  again ; 
but  this  time,  without  tantalis- 
ing them  further,  a  small  covey 
of  four  are  up  and  away  almost 
as  soon  as  they  have  begun  to 
turn  their  steps  towards  him. 

"I  tell  you  what,"  says 
Stock,  "we  must  put  on  full 
steam  ahead  and  get  in  front 
of  the  beggars  next  time.  This 
kind  o'  nonsense  won't  do." 

This  artful  intention  they 
proceed  to  carry  out  on  the 
next  occasion  when  their  scout 
gives  them  notice  of  birds  in 
the  wind.  One  on  the  right 
and  the  other  on  the  left,  they 
each  make  a  wide  circuit,  and 
at  last  stealthily  approach  the 
rigid  Rum.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  come  till  they  are  at  his 
very  nose,  and  still  nothing 
gets  up. 

"  Seek  !  seek ! "  whispers 
Stock  hoarsely,  and  turning 
cautiously  down  wind  Rum 
proceeds  to  carry  out  this 
order.  Little  need  for  pro- 
longed search  however;  forty 
yards  down  the  hill  they  have 
just  climbed,  the  wily  cock- 
grouse.,  who  has  been  doubling 
back  as  they  have  been  hurry- 
ing forward,  gets  up  with  a 
cackle,  almost  knocking  the 
red-bearded  John  over  in  his 
haste  to  escape.  Down  goes 
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John  on  his  face,  but  too  late 
for  a  shot  ;  and  thus  have 
these  skilful  engineers  again 
been  hoist. 

These  last  operations  have 
been  of  so  arduous  a  nature 
that  the  gallant  Lieutenant 
deems  it  advisable  to  pause  for 
a  few  minutes  and  direct  his 
friend's  attention  to  the  beau- 
ties of  nature.  They  have 
come  by  this  time  far  up  the 
long  slope  that  joins  the  white 
clouds  to  the  blue  autumn  sea. 
Green  and  brown  islands,  golden 
fields,  deep  -  green  patches  of 
turnip,  bronzed  heather,  clouds, 
sunshine,  and  keen  air,  —  did 
one  ever  look  upon  a  fairer 
prospect  ?  The  Lieutenant  for- 
gets his  chagrin  as  he  gazes, 
and  beams  with  the  joy  of 
being  alive  on  such  a  morning ; 
while  the  more  stolid  Chambers 
lights  a  cigarette  and  draws 
his  belt  still  tighter. 

Once  more  they  are  off,  and 
this  time  a  change  of  plan  is 
adopted,  for  Stock  piques  him- 
self on  his  strategy,  and  is  for 
ever  devising  new  methods  of 
warfare  against  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  the  heather.  He 
turns  now  across  the  wind,  and 
endeavours  so  far  as  possible  to 
keep  his  dog  working  to  lee- 
ward of  their  line  of  march. 
That  is  the  first  movement  in  a 
masterly  scheme  which  he  has 
just  been  thinking  out ;  but 
before  there  is  time  to  carry  it 
any  further  an  annoying  inci- 
dent occurs.  This  consists  in  the 
unexpected  and  startling  spring- 
ing of  a  snipe  from  under  his 
very  feet,  and  his  ignommiously 
missing  it  with  both  barrels. 
It  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  that  such  an  in- 
cident has  occurred  in  any 


printed  narrative  of  sport,  but 
his  originality  has  anything 
but  a  soothing  effect  upon  the 
principal  actor.  Indeed  he  is 
still  swearing  under  his  breath, 
and  declaring  aloud  that  he  has 
never  missed  a  snipe  before  so 
shockingly  (which  is  entirely 
untrue,  as,  like  another  mar- 
iner, he  never  stoppeth  above 
one  in  three),  when  a  whistle 
from  Chambers  arouses  him 
from  these  gloomy  reflections. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it, 
— Rum  is  pointing  as  unmis- 
takably as  the  hand  of  a  clock, 
and  already  Chambers  is  begin- 
ning to  execute  his  share  in 
the  new  manoeuvre.  With  his 
long  legs  he  is  circling  to  wind- 
ward to  head  off  the  supposi- 
titious grouse,  while  Stock 
at  a  crouching,  stealthy  walk 
comes  up  to  the  dog.  Now 
they  are  facing  one  another 
with  a  silent,  apparently  de- 
serted, stretch  of  heather  be- 
tween ;  but  surely  there  must 
be  something  alive  and  with  a 
strong  smell  invisibly  lurking 
there.  Rum  moves  on  and 
then  turns  and  points  at  right- 
angles,  and  swiftly  Chambers 
hastens  to  head  off  the  game 
which  may  now  be  supposed  to 
be  moving  in  that  direction. 
Twice — three  times — the  line  of 
battle  swings  as  the  sagacious 
nose  veers  round,  and  at  last 
the  reward  comes.  A  covey, 
bewildered  into  a  fatal  caution 
by  these  enemies  on  two  sides, 
delay  their  rise  too  long,  and 
when  they  get  up  the  four 
barrels  are  into  them.  Bang  ! 
bang !  goes  Stock's  gun,  the 
second  of  these  reports  being 
followed  by  an  audible  expletive. 
However,  he  has  knocked  over 
the  old  cock  with  his  first,  and 
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he  has  justified  his  strategy, 
which,  after  all,  pleases  him 
more  than  the  straightest  shoot- 
ing. As  for  Chambers,  his  face 
has  entirely  lost  its  piratical 
expression  as,  with  an  air  of 
having  only  done  his  duty,  he 
picks  up  two  birds. 

"By  Jove!"  says  Stock, 
"that's  the  way  to  diddle 
'em  ! " 

And  in  this  way  they  continue 
on  the  whole  to  "  diddle  'em," 
though  now  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  the  diddling  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  one  side.  A  slight 
reverse  happens,  for  instance, 
in  this  way :  You  are  supposed 
to  have  witnessed  the  deaths  of 
two  or  three  more  brace  and 
the  hairbreadth  escapes  of  a 
few  destined  victims  (for  our 
friends  are  both  fallible  occa- 
sionally), and  the  party — in- 
visible spectators  included — are 
in  the  act  of  rounding  up  what 
must  surely  be  a  covey.  Cutter 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  intelli- 
gence department,  and  from  his 
stony  stare  and  petrified  atti- 
tude there  is  evidently  some- 
thing more  than  a  running  old 
cock  before  him.  By  his  side 
stands  Stock,  prepared  to  give 
a  good  account  of  both  his 
cartridges  this  time ;  while  the 
longer-legged  Chambers,  having 
made  his  tour  and  silently  sur- 
rounded their  quarry,  is  slowly 
advancing  to  meet  them.  It  is 
a  thrilling  moment ;  Cutter  ab- 
solutely refuses  to  budge;  and 
on  comes  Chambers  till  they 
are  barely  ten  paces  apart. 

"  I  don't  believe  there  is  any- 
thing  "  he  begins,  when  in 

the  very  act  of  disbelieving  the 
air  is  darkened  by  nine  grouse 
who  have  been  completely 
caught  in  two  minds,  and  have 


actually  lain  beneath  the  dog's 
nose  till  this  moment.  They 
know  what  to  do  now,  however, 
and  rising  straight  up  in  a 
solid  body  till  they  can  clear 
Stock's  head,  sweep  with  the 
wind  over  the  top  of  his  cap. 
With  an  exclamation  and  a 
stumble  he  endeavours  to  do  a 
swift  right  -  about  turn,  but 
happening  to  be  balanced  on 
the  edge  of  a  peat-hag,  this 
operation  is  attended  with  un- 
looked-for difficulty,  and  it  is 
with  tangled  legs  and  a  feeling 
as  of  performing  some  circus 
feat  that  he  manages  to  put  in 
two  exceedingly  unsteady  shots. 
As  for  Chambers,  a  certain 
delicacy  about  blowing  off  his 
friend's  head  restrains  his  fire 
till  the  outside  birds  are  clear 
of  this  hazard,  and  then — well, 
nothing  else  happens  except 
that  nine  large  grouse  sail  out 
of  sight. 

"  May  the  Lord  forgive  me," 
says  Stock  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"for  what  I  am  about  to  say." 

While  he  is  engaged  in 
accumulating  matter  for  for- 
giveness let  us  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  equally  discomfited 
Chambers.  He  also  is  com- 
menting on  the  episode,  though 
with  more  amusement  and 
astonishment  than  anger,  and 
then  with  a  determined  ex- 
pression he  proceeds  to  take 
imaginary  shots  at  a  mark  to 
see  that  the  gun  is  coming 
truly  to  his  shoulder.  For  he 
is  one  of  that  somewhat  rare 
class  of  shots  who  is  never 
satisfied  with  an  objective 
reason  for  a  miss,  but  must 
always  trace  it  to  the  contrary 
workings  of  his  mind  and 
muscles.  He  says  little  about 
his  theories,  but  he  is  perpetu- 
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ally  going  through  this  panto- 
mime with  a  view  to  correcting 
the  most  recent  fault  he  has 
discovered.  The  only  disad- 
vantage attaching  to  the  pro- 
cedure is  the  disconcerting 
effect  it  has  upon  the  dog. 
When  at  last  Stock  has  finished 
his  soliloquy  and  can  attend  to 
other  matters,  he  is  startled 
to  see  that  Cutter,  instead  of 
setting  about  his  business,  is 
standing  with  an  agitated  air, 
evidently  pointing  at  some- 
thing fresh. 

In  an  instant  he  has  clutched 
his  weapon  and  turned  eagerly 
to  his  friend,  to  find  that  Cutter 
is  only  waiting  for  some  tangible 
result  to  ensue  from  this  firing 
exercise. 

"When  you  have  quite  fin- 
ished your  small- arm  drill  we 
shall  go  on,"  he  observes  in  a 
tone  still  affected  by  their  ad- 
venture. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  had  done 
swearing,"  says  Chambers  with 
unruffled  composure;  and  this 
explanation  being  taken  in 
equally  good  part,  the  two 
friends  pound  on.  From  strong 
internal  evidence  they  know 
that  it  is  time  for  lunch,  but 
each  is  secretly  burning  to 
retrieve  his  reputation  first. 
Fortunately  the  Fates  provide 
them  with  an  opportunity 
sooner  than  they  perhaps  de- 
serve. On  the  side  of  a  knoll 
Cutter  comes  to  a  stand,  and 
the  moment  their  heads  show 
over  the  top  a  wild  pair  of 
grouse  are  up  and  away.  One 
is  far  out  and  swinging  with 
the  wind  when  Stock  cuts 
short  its  career  with  a  pretty 
crossing  shot.  The  other 
mounts  high  in  the  air,  and 
just  as  he  is  also  going  to 


swing,  Chambers  throws  up  his 
gun  and  Mr  Grouse  bounces 
like  a  football  as  he  strikes 
the  heather.  It  is  a  quick 
pretty  bit  of  shooting,  and  each 
man  complacently  calculates 
the  distance  of  his  shot  as  he 
slips  in  a  fresh  cartridge. 

At  that  moment  an  inspira- 
tion visits  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Now  for  lunch ! "  he  ex- 
claims, and  out  come  the  car- 
tridges again,  and  down  they 
sit  on  the  leeward  slope  of  that 
same  knoll. 

As  luncheon  makes  a  con- 
siderable figure  in  many  narra- 
tives of  shooting,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  photographs  that 
frequently  illustrate  that  sport 
(where  in  a  good  reproduction 
you  may  almost  distinguish  the 
chicken-pie  from  the  salad  and 
guess  the  brand  of  the  cham- 
pagne), I  therefore  feel  it  no 
less  than  my  duty  to  append 
the  menu  of  our  friends'  repast. 
Here  it  is :  ham  sandwiches, 
jam  sandwiches,  and  whisky ; 
with  tobacco  and  wax  matches 
to  follow.  Yet  though  this 
may  sound  simple,  and  to  some, 
indeed,  scarcely  sustaining,  it 
is  surprising  how  much  enjoy- 
ment can  be  got  out  of  a  sand- 
wich, and  how  much  nutriment 
out  of  enough  of  them.  Cer- 
tainly our  two  friends  seem 
entirely  contented  with  their  lot 
as  they  bask  in  the  sunshine 
and  watch  the  long  moorland 
grasses  tremble  and  bend  before 
the  wind,  and  the  clouds  float 
over  the  hill-top,  and  listen  to 
the  far-off  piping  of  a  plover. 
Wine  would  be  wasted  on  them 
and  dainty  meats  despised  ;  the 
gifts  they  would  choose  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  gods, 
those  at  this  moment  they  have, 
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and  it  is  neither  pity  nor  sym- 
pathy that  I  for  one  would 
throw  away  upon  them. 

"  I  defy  any  man  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  me  now,"  says 
Chambers,  stretching  his  long 
legs  on  a  carpet  of  heath  and 
blowing  the  smoke  lingeriiigly 
from  his  lips.  Stock  grunts  an 
enraptured  assent,  and  there 
they  lie  and  drink  the  nectar 
to  its  dregs. 

No  need  to  follow  them  step 
by  step  and  cartridge  by  cart- 
ridge   through    the   afternoon. 
The  same  things  happen  again 
and  again, — and  yet  they  are 
never   quite    the  same.     There 
is  always,  at   any  rate,  differ- 
ence    enough     to    enable     our 
friends  to  recall  each  incident 
as    a    thing   apart   when    they 
come   to   "grouse  in  the  gun- 
room "  at  night.     For  one  thing, 
there  is  the  decided  difference 
between    hitting    and   missing 
which     serves     to     distinguish 
these  incidents.     One  is  forced 
to   the   conclusion,    both    from 
hearing  conversations  and  read- 
ing books,  that  in  so  simple  a 
pastime  as  shooting  over  dogs, 
a  miss  ought  to  be  as  rare  a 
curiosity  as  an  Iceland  serpent. 
Yet  if  you  should  take  the  gun 
from  Stock  or  Chambers  when 
little  Rum  comes  to  his  next 
point,  I  think  you  would  find 
that    a    lively     grouse    on     a 
windy  September  day,  getting 
up  perhaps  thirty  yards  away, 
and  swinging  as  he   rises,  till 
in    five    beats    of    his     strong 
wings  he   is  going  down-wind 
like  an  express  train,  requires 
a     bit     of     stopping.        Then 
perhaps    the     next    bird    will 
sneak  up-wind,  almost  brushing 
the    heather,   and    not    to    be 


easily  distinguished  against  it ; 
while  the  next  again  will 
mount  like  a  lark  and  then 
abruptly  dive  downhill  like  a 
falling  stone.  And  remember 
that  you  get  no  notice  he  is 
going  to  start,  but  are  very 
possibly  caught  on  top  of  an 
oscillating  clump  of  heather 
or  in  the  act  of  jumping  a 
peat-hag ;  for  it  is  pretty 
rough  going  over  Lieutenant 
Stock's  wind  -  riven  moors. 
Also  you  must  be  in  tolerably 
good  condition,  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  my  friend's  strategy 
is  not  calculated  to  steady  the 
hand  or  clear  the  eye.  In  fact, 
he  himself  admits  that  "this 
steeplechasing  doesn't  help  to 
improve  the  shooting  "  ;  and  in 
his  secret  heart  he  envies  a 
little  his  friend's  long  legs. 
Yet  so  long  as  he  gets  a  few 
birds  and  a  lot  of  exercise 
there  is  no  happier  man  in  all 
Scotland. 

"Ten  brace  of  grouse  and 
five  snipe,"  he  remarks  at  last, 
"  and  won't  I  stick  my  bill  into 
something  wet  when  I  get  in  !  " 

The  day  is  at  an  end ;  the 
embers  of  the  sunset  are  glow- 
ing in  the  western  sky,  and 
the  .  light  is  fading  gently ; 
shadows  already  fill  the  moors, 
only  the  sea  is  clear ;  and  it  is 
time  men  turned  to  indoor 
things.  And  that  is  the  whole 
story  of  this  day's  shooting.  As 
for  its  bearing  on  the  previous 
argument,  I  can  only  refer  the 
invisible  spectators  back  to  the 
decision  of  the  learned  Justice 
Foxley.  If  you  still  think  that 
fairly  sums  the  case,  do  not  at 
least  confide  this  opinion  to 
Mr  Chambers  or  Lieutenant 
Stock. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 


THE  DEGENERACY  OP  THE  RACE WHAT  EDUCATION  HAS  DONE  FOR  US 

THE    KEMEDY    PROPOSED    BY    THE    DOCTORS  THE    DEATH    OP    MR 

KRUGER HIS   TRAINING   IN   WARFARE   AND   STATECRAFT A   PUPPET 

OF    ENGLAND'S    ENEMIES — THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE — THE   DEBT   WE 
OWE  TO  FOREIGN  TONGUES. 


To  all  those  who  take  a 
pride  in  the  wellbeing  of  their 
country,  the  deputation  of 
doctors  which  recently  waited 
upon  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  must  have 
seemed  of  evil  omen.  One  after 
another  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession declared  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  is  degenerating  in 
health  and  strength,  and  that 
nothing  is  done  by  education 
or  precept  to  check  the  de- 
generacy. "  Ignorance,"  said 
Sir  W.  Broadbent,  "  is  the 
parent  of  suffering  and  ill- 
health  as  much  as  vice,  and  it 
is  ignorance  that  leads  to  vice." 
Dr  Dryslwyu  Griffiths  insisted 
that  there  was  abroad  an  in- 
eradicable "  prejudice  against 
hygienic  measures  to  prevent 
disease."  Others  complained 
that  no  attempt  is  made  to 
instruct  children  to  care  for 
themselves,  and  that,  though  a 
mysterious  subject  entitled 
"hygiene"  is  optional  in  our 
board  schools,  it  is  taken  by 
few,  and  most  inadequately 
taught.  But  the  consensus  of 
opinion  is  unhappily  general : 
the  English  race  is  rapidly 
declining,  because  it  refuses  to 
understand  the  advantages  of 
open  windows  and  clean  food, 
and  persists  in  ascribing  a 
miraculous  property  to  alcohol. 


It  is  a  heavy  indictment,  and 
with  the  evidence  before  us  it 
is  difficult  to  rebut.  Despite 
our  intelligence,  despite  that 
system  of  universal  education 
which  thirty  years  ago  was 
devised  to  cure  the  ills  of 
the  nation,  we  are  sunk  in 
sloth  and  disease.  We  do 
not  know  that  which  the  un- 
tutored savage  discovers  by 
experiment.  The  march  of 
the  primer  has  abolished  pop- 
ular medicine,  and  has  brought 
us  nothing  to  take  its  place. 
We  have  fled  from  the  evils 
of  simplicity,  which  we  knew 
well,  to  the  evils  of  half-know- 
ledge, the  infamy  of  which 
we  are  only  just  rinding  out. 
But  of  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences which  will  dog  this 
common  ignorance,  there  is  no 
doubt.  England  is  a  country 
of  vast  power  and  vaster  am- 
bitions. Her  statesmen  are 
sometimes  wise  and  most  often 
patriotic.  She  knows  that  she 
has  interests  and  duties  beyond 
her  own  narrow  borders.  But 
it  is  idle  for  her  to  speak 
or  think  "imperially"  if  her 
stunted  sons  are  soaking  their 
thews  in  alcohol  and  attempt- 
ing to  support  their  dwindling 
bodies  upon  innutritions  food. 
Wisdom  and  patriotism  fight 
in  vain  against  disease  and 
degeneration.  In  the  last  re- 
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sort  good  health  will  always 
overtop  policy  and  ambition ; 
and  if  the  ills  which  the 
doctors  deplore  are  irremedi- 
able, the  end  of  the  British 
Empire  cannot  be  far  off. 

But  the  worst  side  of  the  dis- 
aster threatening  us  is  the  lack 
of  pride,  which  is  its  ultimate 
cause.  Hitherto  Englishmen 
have  loved  athletics,  as  they 
have  never  been  loved  save 
in  ancient  Greece.  Physical 
strength  and  stout  -  hearted 
courage  have  seemed  in  their 
eyes  the  noblest  of  virtues. 
Ever  since  our  ancestors  learned 
to  draw  the  bow,  Englishmen 
have  been  the  patient,  simple 
worshippers  of  muscle.  The 
enormous  place  which  the 
prize  -  ring  once  held  in  the 
affections  of  the  people  was 
but  a  proof  of  the  prevailing 
faith.  Tom  Sayers  symbolised 
for  the  mob  the  merits  of  a 
stout  heart,  a  heavy  fist,  and 
perfect  condition.  Though  the 
thousands  who  went  forth  to 
see  him  had  neither  his  courage 
nor  his  skill,  he  was  still  their 
ideal  of  manly  prowess,  and  we 
like  to  believe  that  his  example 
was  both  wholesome  and  deter- 
rent. The  average  citizen  who 
saw  Sayers,  compact  and  sturdy, 
face  the  Benicia  Boy,  vastly 
superior  to  him  in  height, 
weight,  and  reach,  went  home 
resolved  to  avoid  the  vices 
which  make  nerves  and  muscles 
alike  flabby.  Though  it  might 
never  be  his  fate  to  stand  in  the 
ring,  at  least  he  might  make 
himself  no  dishonourable  com- 
patriot of  the  valiant  Sayers ; 
by  forethought  and  self-denial 
he  might  cultivate  the  quali- 
ties which  so  often  gave  the 


victory  to  his  hero ;  and  if  he 
were  called  upon  to  serve  his 
country,  he  had  learned,  by  ex- 
ample, the  virtues  of  courage 
andendurance.  But  the  English- 
man of  to-day  is  as  poor  in 
stature  as  in  staying  power, 
and  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
football-field  is  little  else  than 
an  excuse  for  another  glass. 
His  pride,  as  we  have  said,  is 
gone.  He  deems  it  no  disgrace 
to  be  timid  and  undersized  ;  he 
does  not  recognise  the  shame  of 
disease ;  and,  if  he  reads  in  his 
halfpenny  paper  of  his  own 
degeneracy,  he  probably  shrugs 
his  shoulders,  and  puts  another 
shilling  on  a  spavined  horse. 

The  causes  of  the  nation's 
decay  are  manifold.  Yet  in 
the  first  rank  we  must  place 
the  prevailing  passion  for  life 
in  towns.  In  the  old  days,  be- 
fore trade  and  education  both 
were  free,  men  were  content 
to  live  in  the  country  and  to 
work  in  the  fields.  Wages  were 
low,  no  doubt,  and  the  days 
monotonous ;  but  it  was  a 
monotony  of  wellbeing,  not  of 
anxiety.  If  there  was  no 
street-betting,  and  no  music- 
halls,  no  short-skirted  ballet- 
dancers  to  mistake  for  god- 
desses, and  no  empty  tunes  to 
hum  with  a  raucous  voice, 
there  was  cricket  on  the  village 
green,  and  an  excellent  tap  of 
wholesome  beer  at  the  village 
inn.  And  then  the  decline  of 
agriculture  and  the  sudden 
wealth  of  the  factories  drove 
the  working  man  to  the  town 
and  the  gin-palace.  For  the 
clean  air  of  the  country 
he  exchanged  the  close  atmos- 
phere of  the  workshop.  He 
replaced  the  pleasant  sounds 
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and  sights  of  the  fields  by 
the  excitement  of  the  crowded 
street.  His  amusements,  no 
doubt,  increased  with  his 
wages, — but  he  lost  self-respect ; 
he  lost  independence ;  he  paid 
more  for  a  single  room  than 
erstwhile  for  a  cottage ;  and, 
in  spite  of  easy  dissipation,  he 
is  to-day  far  less  his  own  man 
than  formerly.  In  brief,  he 
who  was  strong  became  weak, 
and  he  cared  not  what  he  lost 
in  strength  if  he  gained  in 
cunning. 

And,  then,  some  thirty  years 
since,    came    education,    which 
was  to  ensure  a  golden  age,  to 
make  all  men  wise  and  good. 
The  sanguine  believed  that   a 
single  Act  of  Parliament  would 
regenerate  the  world.   The  work- 
ing   man,    released   from    toil, 
would     read     'The     Quarterly 
Review '   or  recite   the    purple 
passages  of  Shakespeare  to  his 
friends.    The  odious  distinctions 
of  class  would  be  swept  away, 
and  one  man  would  be  as  good 
as  another,  if  not  bettei.     The 
politics  of   the   country  would 
grow  wiser  as  the  intelligence 
oJ!   the   voter  increased.      And 
since   intelligence  is   the    only 
begetter  of  all  the  virtues,  the 
citizen,  once  compelled  to  learn, 
would    go    from    strength    to 
strength,  until  his  inches  were 
commensurate  with  his  wisdom. 
A  faint  hope  it  was,  and  bitterly 
has  it  been  disappointed.     Our 
poor    children    of    to-day    are 
taught  to  read ;    they  are  not 
taught  to  live.     If  they  grow 
in   knowledge,   they  shrink   in 
size.     The  years,  which  of  old 
they  spent  in  the  open  air,  they 
now  pass  in  the   close   atmos- 
phere of  school,  learning  by  rote 
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that  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. And  if  at  least  they 
pierce  the  mystery  of  reading, 
what  is  their  gain?  They  do 
but  waste  more  hours  in  the 
conning  of  silly  jests,  or  the 
solving  of  silly  riddles.  They 
are  as  far  from  literature  as 
when  they  knew  only  how  to 
make  their  mark ;  and  the  pot- 
house politician  is  no  better 
instructed  now  than  he  was  in 
the  old  days,  when  he  believed 
in  the  innocence  of  his  heart 
and  with  not  a  little  truth  that 
printing  was  a  black  art. 

The  fact  is,  elementary  edu- 
cation has  not  the  smallest 
value  of  itself.  It  must  be 
judged  rigidly  by  results. 
The  mere  acquisition  of  this 
or  that  piece  of  knowledge 
may  be  no  better  than  plain 
ignorance.  A  child  who  passes 
through  half  a  dozen  standards 
without  learning  the  lessons  of 
self-respect  and  decent  pride 
has  wasted  his  time.  The 
scraps  of  science  and  French 
which  he  may  have  picked 
up  are  quite  useless  to  him, 
if  he  have  not  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  life  and 
decency.  There  is  a  learn- 
ing which  is  worth  acquiring 
for  its  own  sake,  but  that  is 
not  to  be  picked  up  in  an 
elementary  school;  and  the 
system  of  education  which 
shrinks  the  body,  while  it 
befogs  the  mind,  need  not  fill 
us  with  pride.  The  discursive 
code,  the  inevitably  faulty 
method  of  teaching,  have  been 
followed  by  a  natural  disaster. 
Not  even  are  reading  and 
writing  unmixed  blessings  to 
those  who  are  not  taught  to 
use  them  aright.  To  play  in 
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the  gutter  or  fight  by  the  road- 
side is  a  better  and  healthier 
sport  for  a  boy  than  to  glue 
his  unaccustomed  eyes  to 
printed  matter,  which,  if  it  be 
not  of  an  imbecile  humour, 
merely  conveys  superfluous  in- 
formation. Nor  are  the  paltry 
jokes  and  the  indiscriminate 
facts  presented  to  the  mass  of 
readers  in  the  guise  of  journals 
mere  engines  for  destroying 
time.  They  inculcate  in  the 
foolish  a  habit  of  reading,  which 
of  itself  is  little  better  than  a 
habit  of  gin-drinking.  It  is 
the  fault  of  free  education, 
again,  that  the  working  men 
of  to-day  are  losing  their  racy 
old  vernacular,  and  are  finding 
their  phrases  where  they  find 
their  opinions,  ready-made  in  the 
halfpenny  newspaper.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  intellectual  advantage 
which  we  owe  to  the  school 
boards ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  deterioration  which  our 
doctors  deplore  is  due  in  part 
to  the  practice  of  shutting  up 
children  in  close  schools,  when 
they  might  be  frightening  birds 
or  minding  sheep  in  the  fields. 
Not  that  we  are  in  any  sense 
opposed  to  proper  education. 
We  believe  that  an  equal 
opportunity  should  be  given  to 
all  those  who  wish  it.  But 
compulsion  is  not  the  same  as 
opportunity,  and  our  teachers, 
in  attempting  to  do  too  much, 
have  in  reality  achieved  too 
little. 

If,  then,  the  aim  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Bill  was,  as 
it  should  have  been,  to  make 
stronger,  healthier,  better  citi- 
zens, it  has  failed  deplorably. 
And  yet  we  can  hardly  hope 


for  reform.  At  the  mere  men- 
tion of  reform,  the  interests 
of  the  children  are  obscured 
in  an  impenetrable  cloud  of 
fanaticism.  Whenever  im- 
provement seems  possible,  the 
opposing  parties  forget  that 
teaching  is  discussed,  and  with 
an  amazing  irrelevancy  ad- 
vance the  rival  claims  of  church 
and  chapel.  The  satisfaction 
of  sectarian  pride  appears  far 
more  important  to  the  enfran- 
chised Briton  than  the  welfare 
of  his  sons  and  the  credit  of  his 
Empire.  And  yet  'tis  men  that 
make  an  Empire,  not  ships  nor 
money-bags  nor  even  opinions  ; 
and  if  the  men  pine  and  dwindle, 
all  the  ships  that  gold  can  buy, 
all  the  ore  hidden  in  the  mines 
of  Africa,  will  not  save  the 
country  from  destruction.  But 
could  we  be  content  to  put 
on  one  side  such  ornamental 
subjects  as  geography,  history, 
and  the  carving  of  photo- 
graph -  frames,  and  to  teach, 
in  answer  to  the  popular 
demand,  nothing  more  than 
the  merest  rudiments  of  read- 
ing and  writing,  then  the 
children  of  England  might  have 
the  leisure  to  learn  how  to 
grow,  to  walk,  and  to  run.  A 
well-trained  body  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  an 
ill-trained  mind,  and  an  hour's 
drilling  is  worth  a  week's 
mixed  culture.  At  present 
only  two  out  of  five  recruits 
remain  in  the  army  as  efficient 
soldiers  after  two  years'  service. 
That  is  what  education  has 
helped  to  achieve  for  us,  and  if 
only  we  can  forget  passive 
resistance  for  a  while,  which 
after  all  merely  gratifies  a 
personal  vanity,  and  unite, 
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without  party  feeling,  to  devise 
a  better  system  of  physical 
education,  the  country  may  yet 
have  a  future  of  decency  and 
strength. 

For  the  zeal  of  the  doctors, 
who  have  published  the  result 
of  their  sad  research,  we  have 
nothing  but  admiration.  At 
the  same  time  we  like  not 
their  remedy.  They  would  seek 
aid  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, which  long  ago  proved 
itself  powerless  to  help  them. 
They  ask  that  the  science  of 
health  should  be  taught  in  the 
schools,  that  the  poor  children, 
whose  undeveloped  brains  break 
at  the  strain  put  upon  them, 
should  have  the  additional  hard- 
ship of  learning  theoretically 
what  their  parents  have  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  put  into 
practice.  But  all  the  schedules, 
codes,  and  regulations  in  the 
world  will  not  make  a  weak 
body  strong,  and  it  is  not  for 
children  to  learn  by  rote  the 
duties  which  their  parents 
neglect.  Suppose  they  do 
commit  to  memory,  word  by 
word,  a  few  simple  laws  of 
sanitation,  they  cannot  obey 
those  laws  without  help  at 
home ;  and  the  son  who  sets 
out  to  teach  his  father  is  not 
likely  to  meet  with  sympathetic 
treatment.  Therefore  we  can- 
not but  agree  with  Lord  Lon- 
donderry that,  if  there  be  a 
serious  decline  in  the  physical 
power  of  the  country,  the 
Board  of  Education  is  unable 
to  arrest  it  unaided.  That 
Board  should  resolve  to  confer 
a  practical  benefit  upon  the 
scholars  during  the  hours  they 
are  under  its  charge.  It  can 
insist  that  the  schools  are  well 


ventilated,  and  that  the  boys 
and  girls  are  not  overworked. 
Above  all,  it  can  give  the 
children  "  every  opportunity 
for  the  healthy  development 
of  their  bodies,  by  training 
them  in  appropriate  physical 
exercises  and  encouraging  them 
in  organised  games."  It  can 
do  all  this,  we  say,  but  the 
experience  of  the  past  does 
not  bid  us  be  hopeful.  For, 
even  if  the  Board  of  Education 
suddenly  awake  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  duty,  which  is  un- 
likely, a  final  responsibility 
must  be  left  to  the  parents. 
By  undertaking  the  education 
of  all,  the  State  has  already 
weakened  that  responsibility ; 
it  cannot  still  further  decrease 
it  without  absolving  the  guilty 
citizens  of  all  reproach.  How- 
ever, if  only  we  could  contrive 
a  system  of  teaching,  at  once 
simple  and  unambitious,  which 
did  not  give  way  to  the  snob- 
bish impulse  of  reading  about 
foreign  countries  to  those  for 
whom  physical  strength  was 
more  precious  than  the  ability 
to  find  Timbuctoo  upon  the 
map,  something  might  be  done 
in  the  schools  to  check  the 
race's  degeneracy.  But  in- 
direct methods  are  always  the 
best,  and  the  schools  will  serve 
the  country  better  if  they  send 
out  into  the  world  a  set  of 
honest,  fearless  boys,  who 
exult  in  their  own  strength, 
than  if  they  pack  unwilling 
brains  with  snippets  about 
nitrogen  and  the  evils  of  al- 
cohol. And  even  then  there 
remain  the  parents,  upon  whose 
care  and  forethought  the  chil- 
dren's welfare  must  ultimately 
depend.  But,  since  the  school 
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boards  have  failed  with  the 
children,  who  shall  educate 
the  parents  ?  We  confess  that 
problem  appears  insoluble. 

That  there  is  a  certain 
strength  in  resolute  ignorance 
was  proved  by  the  career  of 
Mr  Kruger,  who  died  the  other 
day  too  late  for  his  reputation. 
At  an  age  when  English  boys 
are  learning  the  ineffectual  les- 
sons of  an  ill-managed  school, 
he  was  trekking  across  the 
plains.  He  had  learnt  all  that 
there  was  to  know  of  native 
warfare  in  his  teens;  he  was 
no  more  than  eleven  when  he 
was  present  at  a  fierce  battle 
with  the  Matabele ;  and  he 
grew  up  hardened  by  fighting 
and  intrigue.  It  was  not  the 
best  training,  maybe,  but  it 
was  the  training  of  a  man  ;  and, 
if  Kruger  was  never  much  of  a 
scholar,  he  early  acquired  a 
rough-and-ready  knowledge  of 
those  arts  which  are  necessary 
to  statecraft.  His  was  not 
an  amiable  career.  For  many 
years  he  waged  civil  war 
against  all  those  of  his  own 
countrymen  who  hindered  his 
policy.  He  fought  Schoemann 
with  as  persistent  an  energy  as 
he  afterwards  fought  the  Eng- 
lish, and  it  was  then  said,  no 
doubt  with  truth,  that  the 
burghers  of  Paul  Kruger  went 
about  as  robbers.  To  gain  his 
ends  he  stuck  at  nothing.  He 
laid  hands  on  Schoemann's  pro- 
perty, and  kidnapped  Schoe- 
mann's wife  and  children ;  but 
he  did  not  always  triumph, 
and  was  at  last  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Free  State. 
However,  he  soon  returned, 
forgot  his  defeats,  and  by  put- 


ting himself  at  the  head  of  the 
reactionary  party,  and  taking 
the  Dopper  Church  under  his 
protection,  he  at  last  became 
the  unchallenged  ruler  of  the 
Transvaal. 

From  the  moment  that  the 
Transvaal  was  given  back  to 
the  Boers  after  Majuba  Hill, 
Kruger  determined  to  make  his 
country  independent  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  vigilant  resolution  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  he  might  have 
been  successful.  He  was  dar- 
ing, he  was  energetic,  he  was 
unscrupulous.  Narrow  as  his 
outlook  was,  he  had  a  blind 
faith  in  the  wisdom  of  his  own 
policy,  and  he  would  never 
believe  that  any  circumstances 
justified  a  change  of  opinion. 
To  all  those  who  demanded 
reforms  he  had  but  one  answer : 
"  This  is  my  country.  These 
are  my  laws.  Those  who  do 
not  like  to  obey  my  laws  can 
leave  my  country."  He  be- 
lieved, moreover,  that  to  attain 
his  end  any  means  were  justified. 
"With  a  text  ever  upon  his 
tongue,  he  reduced  corruption 
to  a  fine  art.  In  a  State  where 
all  offices  were  sold,  every  man 
manifestly  had  his  price,  and, 
if  he  were  worth  it,  Kruger 
paid  the  price  without  stint. 
From  our  point  of  view,  his 
rule  was  iniquitous ;  but  it  is 
idle  to  judge  a  medieval  bandit 
by  the  rules  which  obtain  in  a 
free  and  freely  governed  State. 
Above  all,  his  faith  in  himself 
was  absolute.  Though  he  was 
by  birth  a  German,  though  he 
carried  in  his  veins  the  blood 
of  French  refugees,  though  he 
was  born  an  English  subject, 
he  still  believed  that  he  was  in 
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some  mysterious  way  the  chosen 
of  God,  and  that  the  history  of 
his  people  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, together  with  the  far- 
seeing  and  patriotic  policy  of 
Cecil  Rhodes,  made  his  position 
untenable.  His  attempt  to  close 
all  the  roads  from  the  south 
into  the  Transvaal,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  a  sea -port, 
failed ;  yet  we  doubt  whether 
he  would  have  failed  had  not 
the  interests  of  England  been 
guarded  on  the  spot  by  a  states- 
man. Meanwhile,  he  persisted 
in  his  policy  of  persecution  ;  he 
treated  the  Outlanders,  who 
filled  the  coffers  of  his  State,  as 
little  better  than  slaves ;  he 
assumed  towards  all  men  the 
arrogant  attitude  of  one  who 
believed,  or  pretended  to  be- 
lieve, himself  infallible.  That 
he  should  pursue  so  blind  a 
policy  with  enduring  success 
was,  of  course,  impossible ;  and 
though  the  failure  of  the  Jame- 
son Raid  gave  him  a  momentary 
triumph,  he  was  soon  driven 
by  his  own  ignorance  and  self- 
will  upon  the  rock  of  destruc- 
tion. The  smallest  concession 
might  have  kept  him  in  power 
for  many  years.  Had  the  Out- 
landers  been  able  to  make 
terms  with  him,  they  might 
have  become  his  willing  sub- 
jects. But  Kruger  stood  for 
principle,  right  or  wrong,  and 
when  at  last  cunning  failed 
him,  he  recklessly  made  war. 
And  then  his  ignorance  of  other 
countries  served  him  ill.  He 
vainly  hoped  not  only  to 
"  stagger  humanity,"  which 
obstinately  remained  unstag- 
gered,  but  also  to  ensure  the 


intervention  of  Europe.  Even 
when  Europe  declined  to  inter- 
vene, he  cherished  a  vague 
belief  that  something  would 
turn  up.  But  he  himself  took 
no  part  in  the  war,  and  from 
this  time  his  power  and  in- 
fluence waned.  When  the 
opportunity  came  to  him,  he 
escaped  to  Europe,  and  cut  a 
figure  in  an  orgie  of  Anglo- 
phobia, which  will  always 
remain  the  worst  blot  upon  an 
adventurous  career.  Wherever 
there  was  an  enemy  of  England, 
there  he  found  a  friend,  and  no 
one  who  witnessed  his  kingly 
progress  through  France  can 
look  back  to  it  without  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt.  Here  was 
a  man,  of  whose  career  and 
aspirations  the  French  were 
completely  ignorant.  But  they 
chose  to  acclaim  the  aggressor 
a  down -trodden  patriot,  and, 
knowing  that  he  had  opposed 
the  arms  of  England,  they  were 
content  to  lavish  upon  him  all 
the  indiscriminate  enthusiasm 
of  which  they  are  capable. 

But  if  we  deplore  the  atti- 
tude of  the  French,  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  conduct  of  our 
own  Radicals?  We  can  say 
nothing  but  that  it  was  worthy 
of  them.  Professing  to  be  lovers 
of  liberty  and  of  equal  rights, 
they  effusively  cheered  this 
violent  reactionary,  merely  be- 
cause he  was  their  country's 
foe.  The  men  who  declared  on 
the  hustings  that  they  would 
die  in  the  last  ditch — wherever 
that  odd  place  may  be  —  for 
religious  liberty  and  universal 
suffrage,  wept  tears  of  disap- 
pointed rage  over  this  stout 
old  Dopper,  who  hated  nothing 
so  bitterly  as  religious  liberty, 
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and  who  would  permit  no  man 
to  vote,  if  he  did  not  first  ascer- 
tain that  he  would  vote  early 
and  often  on  the  right  side. 
But  the  Radicals,  intent  upon 
displaying  a  hatred  of  their  own 
country,  forgot  the  ambition  of 
Mr  Kruger.  He,  in  fact,  was 
but  a  poor  victim,  who  was 
done  with  when  he  had  fed 
their  spite.  Nevertheless,  with 
a  dogged  spirit  he  stuck  to  his 
policy.  He  travelled  up  and 
down  Europe  in  vain.  Now 
Holland  shouted  itself  hoarse 
at  his  approach ;  now  brave 
little  Switzerland,  that  fair 
home  of  an  untrammelled  de- 
mocracy, roared  applause  in 
the  ear  of  the  autocrat.  But 
Holland  and  Switzerland  were 
as  powerless  and  unwilling  to 
help  Mr  Kruger  as  were  the 
English  Radicals  who  paid  him 
surreptitious  visits.  Not  even 
Dr  Leyds,  with  his  carefully 
suborned  press,  could  achieve 
anything ;  and  probably  Mr 
Kruger  was  woefully  disillu- 
sioned before  his  death.  As 
for  those  who  have  never 
believed  Mr  Kruger  a  pattern 
of  civic  virtue,  they  may  de- 
plore with  an  honest  heart  the 
death  of  a  stubborn  adversary, 
and  only  regret  that  he  died 
not  on  the  field  of  battle,  but 
survived  to  be  the  puppet  of  as 
foolish  an  agitation  as  modern 
Europe^  has  witnessed. 

It  was  once  said  by  a  French 
poet,  who  cdesired  to  excuse 
an  unpopular  championship  of 
England,  that  Mr  Kruger  could 
not  be  a  great  man,  because  the 
Taal  which  he  spoke  contained 
no  more  than  four  hundred 
words.  From  this  point  of 


view,  at  any  rate,  we  are  vastly 
superior  to  the  Boers ;  for,  as 
Mr  Henry  Bradley  points  out  in 
his  interesting  little  book,  '  The 
Making  of  English '  (London  : 
Macmillan),  we  take  our  words 
where  we  find  them,  and  are 
always  adding  to  our  vocabu- 
lary. Ever  since  there  was  an 
English  language  two  processes 
have  been  discernible.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  have  simplified 
our  grammar  until  we  have 
rid  ourselves  of  almost  all  the 
inflexions,  which  once  encum- 
bered us ;  on  the  other,  we  are 
constantly  plundering  other 
tongues  for  words,  which  may 
make  our  meaning  plain.  In 
this  last  respect,  as  in  many 
others,  we  have  been  filibusters ; 
we  have  raided  where  we  would ; 
and  we  have  never  scrupled  to 
lie  under  an  obligation  to  the 
strangers,  who  have  visited  our 
shores.  An  English  dictionary, 
in  fact,  is  in  one  sense  a  history 
of  our  national  enterprise  and 
adventure.  For  instance,  as 
you  may  see  in  any  dictionary, 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
have  touched  the  civilisation  of 
the  Romans  at  many  points, 
and  even  before  the  English 
came  to  Britain  the  old  British 
language  was  already  under  a 
debt  to  Latin.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons,  again,  while  they 
eagerly  discarded  all  words  of 
Celtic  origin,  as  did  the  French 
also,  enriched  their  language 
with  many  Latin  words,  and 
presently  marked  their  con- 
version to  Christianity  by  levy- 
ing another  tax  upon  the  Latin 
tongue.  Then  came  the  Danes 
and  lent  us  another  hand ; 
nor  is  it  without  a  strange 
irony  that  the  word  "law" 
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was  given  to  us  by  the  lawless 
Vikings,  and  that  every  time 
a  politician  faces  the  free  and 
independent  electors  upon  the 
"hustings,"  he  must  needs  use 
a  Danish  word  for  the  platform 
upon  which  he  stands.  It  is 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the 
Norman  Conquest  revolution- 
ised our  language  as  it  revol- 
utionised our  life.  The  words 
which  describe  the  pursuits 
of  gentlefolk  are  mostly  of 
French  origin ;  and  it  is  a 
curious  comment  upon  history 
that,  as  Wamba  points  out  in 
'Ivanhoe,'  while  living  animals 
— ox,  sheep,  calf,  swine,  deer 
— retain  their  native  names, 
they  were  described  by  French 
words — beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
venison  —  when  they  were 
brought  to  table.  The  reason 
of  this  divergence,  Mr  Bradley 
reminds  us,  is  that  the  Saxon 
slave  herded  the  animal  while 
he  lived,  and  the  French  lord 
ate  him  when  he  was  killed. 
And  thus  we  went  on  collecting 
our  words  like  so  many  curiosi- 
ties, until  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing made  us  acquainted  with 
Greek,  and  taught  us  the  habit, 
which  we  have  never  lost,  of 
coining  new  names  for  new 
sciences,  as  barbarous  as  they 
are  convenient.  The  discover- 
ies, moreover,  of  Drake,  Haw- 
kins, and  the  rest,  are  marked 
as  clearly  in  our  dictionaries  as 
on  our  maps.  They  brought 
back  with  them  not  only  new 
products,  but  new  words  where- 
with to  describe  those  products. 
Gong,  tobacco,  and  potato  be- 
long so  intimately  to  our  lan- 
guage that  it  is  easy  to  forget 
their  foreign  origin.  Yet  these 
words  came  from  over-sea,  and 


by  their  very  sound  suggest 
the  source  of  the  useful  objects 
which  they  denote. 

But  vocabulary  is  not  lan- 
guage, and  though  English  has 
borrowed  words  from  every 
language  of  Europe,  and  has 
pilfered  the  savage  dialects  of 
America  and  Australia,  it  still 
remains  separate  and  itself. 
Just  as  a  man  does  not  change 
his  character  because  he  fills 
his  house  with  the  spoils  of  the 
world,  so  a  language  may  guard 
its  own  character  inviolate, 
though  it  use  as  many  foreign 
symbols  as  it  likes.  Yet  while 
exotic  words,  such  as  our  trav- 
ellers have  brought  back  from 
the  East,  have  no  more  than 
a  technical  value,  the  English 
tongue  is  doubly  fortunate  in 
that  it  is  an  ingenious  and 
equal  compound  of  German 
and  Latin  elements.  The  great 
beauty  of  our  literature  lies  in 
the  contrast  between  these  two 
sources  of  speech.  The  German 
gives  force,  the  Latin  sonority 
to  our  verse  and  prose,  while 
the  interchange  of  German 
and  Latin  causes  a  variety 
which  every  other  language 
may  seek  in  vain.  To  attempt 
to  "purify"  English  would  be 
not  only  to  impoverish  it,  but 
to  render  it  unintelligible. 
When  Mr  Morris,  in  his  zeal 
for  antiquity,  set  out  to  exclude 
Latin  words  from  his  prose,  he 
arrived  at  a  jargon  which 
never  was  spoken,  and  which 
was  besides  clumsy  and  of  an 
evil  sound.  Shakespeare,  Mil- 
ton, Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and 
the  other  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies, were  great  because  they 
did  not  disdain  either  element 
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of  their  language,  and  because 
they  could  weave  into  perfectly 
harmonious  patterns  the  many 
threads  which  tradition  had 
placed  in  their  hands.  To-day, 
to  our  great  detriment,  a  simpler 
practice  prevails.  When  Steele 
and  Addison,  to  stem  the  tide 
of  slang,  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  our  literature,  de- 
vised a  prose  which  aimed  at 
purity  and  neatness,  they  exer- 
cised a  worse  influence  upon  our 
speech  than  they  contemplated. 
It  is  true  that  Johnson  and 
Gibbon  did  their  best  to  ensure 
a  reaction.  They,  at  any  rate, 
were  not  afraid  of  eloquent 
Latin,  nor  of  nicely  balanced 
antithesis.  But  their  authority 
was  long  since  overlooked,  and 
we  are  confronted  with  an 
English  loose  and  meaning- 
less, which,  debauched  by  the 
smart  facility  and  the  false 
picturesqueness  of  the  daily 
press,  has  strayed  so  far  from 
its  origins  that  it  would  be  un- 
intelligible to  our  ancestors  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  if  haply 
they  might  revisit  the  earth. 
But  to  the  seeing  eye,  words 
bear  upon  them  something  at 
least  of  their  history.  While 
caprice  ensures  the  life  of  one 
new  term,  and  decrees  the 
death  of  another,  while  such 
new  coinages  as  boycott  and 
hooligan  survive,  where  many 
others  perish  in  oblivion,  acci- 
dent changes  or  limits  meaning 
as  it  will,  and  it  passes  the  wit 


of  man  to  turn  this  accident 
into  a  law.  Of  this  wayward 
caprice  Mr  Bradley  gives  not 
a  few  examples.  The  primary 
sense  of  fast,  for  instance,  is 
"firm,"  "immovable";  but  the 
idea  of  firmness  grew  into  that 
of  strength  in  movement,  and 
so  into  that  of  rapidity.  To- 
day the  later  sense  predomin- 
ates, and  that  which  runs  as 
quickly  as  possible  is  described 
by  the  word  which  once  stood 
for  immobility.  There  is,  in 
brief,  no  end  to  the  changes 
of  meaning,  which  metaphor  or 
generalisation  may  bring  about. 
Many  simple  terms  acquire  by 
association  an  emotional  sig- 
nificance which  does  not  be- 
long to  them,  so  that  hardly 
a  sentence  may  be  written 
which  does  not  carry  with  it 
a  vague  half -understood  allu- 
sion to  history.  He,  therefore, 
is  the  finest  master  of  style 
who  never  loses  hold  of  the 
past,  who  feels,  what  he  can 
only  express  to  minds  as  know- 
ing as  his  own,  that  the  words 
of  his  choice  have  each  its  own 
pedigree  and  its  own  life.  Nor 
will  he  limit  himself  either  to 
Saxon  or  to  Latin.  He  will 
use  the  full  resources  of  his 
speech  with  a  justified  pride, 
remembering  that  our  language 
has  as  many  colonies  as  our 
King,  and  that  in  this  one 
respect  at  least  we  are  the 
resolute  conquerors  of  the 
world. 
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THE   FORLORN -HOPE   AT  KINCHAU. 


CHEFOO,  June  1904. 
THREE    Japanese     infantry- 
men  leaned   with   their   backs 
against  a  greasy  sea-rock,  which 
raised  its  slimy  crest  four  feet 
above  the  level  of   the   water. 
The     three     little     men     were 
fortunate,  since  they  were  able 
to  rest  their  rifles  on  the  rock, 
while    the    less     fortunate     of 
their  companions,  waist-deep  in 
the    water,    were    wearied    to 
death  in  keeping  the  breeches 
of  their  pieces  out  of  the  brine. 
The  three  seemed  entirely  in- 
different  to   the  discomfort  of 
their  surroundings,  though  the 
whole  company  had  been  wading 
in   the  mud -flats  for  the  last 
three  hours,  and  had  now  halted 
in  a  deep  pool  formed  in  a  sand 
depression.     They  were  engaged 
in  a  comparison  of  their  experi- 
ences  during   the   last    twelve 
hours.     To  the  Western  soldier 
the   experiences    of    a    lifetime 
would   have    been    covered    in 
the  short  space  of  time  taken 
by    the    4th    Division    of    the 
Imperial     Japanese     army     to 
carry    at    the     point     of     the 
bayonet      the      walled      town 
of  Kinchau.     To  the  Japanese 
soldiers  it  was  but  a  delightful 
incident   in  the   service  which 
their  country  required  of  them. 
Their    theme    at    the    moment 
was  the  bloody  grips  they  had 
been    engaged    in    during    the 
morning's    street  -  fighting    in 
Kinchau.       Nor    was     it    idle 


boasting,  since  the  stains  on  the 
bayonet-catches  of  their  rifles, 
blackening  in  the  sun,  gave 
sickening  evidence  of  the  car- 
nage at  which  they  had 
assisted.  But  the  carnage 
behind  them  was  nothing  to 
that  which  they  were  to  engage 
in  before  the  sun  set.  At  the 
moment  the  three  little  blue- 
coated  soldiers  appeared  to 
take  110  interest  in  the  lesser 
holocaust  which  was  even  yet 
taking  place  in  the  vicinity. 
They  were  discussing  the  past, 
which  had  been  washed  more 
vividly  scarlet  than  the  pres- 
ent, between  the  mouthfuls  of 
sodden  boiled  rice  which  they 
scooped  in  handfuls  out  of  the 
wicker  satchels  suspended  to 
their  belts.  Such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  Japanese  soldier. 

There  was  a  terrifying  rush 
of  a  great  projectile  above 
their  heads.  A  hissing  plunge, 
a  half-subdued  report,  lashings 
of  blinding  sea  -  spray.  The 
thick  ranks  of  the  company 
fell  aside  like  driven  skittles, 
and  five  helpless  masses  of 
human  flesh  bobbed  convul- 
sively in  the  water,  which  in 
patches  showed  yellow,  brown, 
and  red.  A  shriek  of  derisive 
laughter  from  the  spectators 
who  picked  themselves  whole 
from  the  melee  was  all  the 
dirge  vouchsafed  to  the  victims 
— more,  it  was  all  they  would 
have  desired.  Mahtsomahto, 
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the  Nagasaki  recruit,  leaned 
forward  from  his  rock  and 
picked  up  the  cap  of  one  of  his 
fallen  comrades.  He  fitted  it 
upon  his  own  head  to  replace 
that  lost  in  the  early  morning 
struggle.  His  action  appealed 
to  the  simple  humour  of  those 
round  him  ;  they  clapped  him 
on  the  back  and  bubbled  with 
mirth  in  the  ecstasy  of  their 
congratulations.  The  mutilated 
remains  floated  clear,  and  the 
ranks  closed  up. 

Then  an  officer  came  wading 
through  the  sea.  He  shouted 
an  order  to  the  colonel  of  the 
battalion.  Another  order  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  down  the 
line  of  company  officers,  and 
then  the  three  little  infantry- 
men had  to  stow  their  rice- 
baskets  away  quickly  and  take 
their  rifles  from  the  rest  which 
the  slimy  rock  gave  them. 
The  battalion  was  to  move. 
Where  and  how  the  men  in 
the  ranks  did  not  know ;  but 
as  the  water  descended  first  to 
their  knees  and  then  to  their 
ankles,  they  realised  that  they 
were  moving  off  to  the  left, 
and  to  their  great  joy  the 
direction  was  taking  them 
nearer  to  the  Russian  position. 
As  their  feet  made  the  dry 
shore  that  position  became 
defined  to  them.  There  was 
no  mistaking  it,  for  the  gun- 
boats, having  spent  the  whole 
morning  dragging  for  blockade- 
mines  in  the  bay,  had  now 
found  a  channel  by  which 
they  could  safely  take  advan- 
tage of  their  light  draught, 
and,  having  anchored,  their 
shells  were  bursting  all  along 
the  summit  of  the  slope 
which  frowned  in  front  of  the 


advancing  infantry ;  also,  far 
away  to  the  left,  the  dark 
shadow  of  Mount  Sampson's 
slopes  was  emitting  countless 
little  jets  of  flame.  They  came 
and  went  almost  with  mathe- 
matical precision.  These  jets 
were  the  burning  charges  of 
the  massed  Japanese  field- 
batteries.  They  were  adding 
to  the  Inferno  which  crowned 
the  ridges  where  the  Siberian 
Rifles,  grim,  dogged,  and 
hungry,  lay  prostrate  behind 
the  filled  gabions  waiting  for 
the  climax  which  they  knew 
this  fierce  cannonade  but  pre- 
faced. The  advancing  infantry 
could  trace  the  enemy's  position 
from  the  bursting  of  the  Jap- 
anese shells,  as  minutely  as  if 
they  were  reading  a  chart. 
They  could  see  the  great  column 
of  lurid  smoke  and  flame  shoot 
upwards  as  some  6-inch  pro- 
jectile struck  the  tip  of  the 
parapets,  and  as  the  smoke 
from  these  explosions  mush- 
roomed out  and  hung  as  a  murky 
pall  above  the  works,  the  darker 
patches  were  mottled  with  the 
white  smoke-discs  of  bursting 
shrapnel.  The  din  was  deaf- 
ening, for  underlying  the  deeper 
detonations  was  a  ceaseless  crash 
of  small-arms,  punctuated  with 
the  grinding  rattle  of  automatic 
weapons. 

The  infantry  battalion  began 
to  crawl  upwards  as  its  direc- 
tion brought  it  under  the  cover 
of  the  ridge.  It  was  now  cross- 
ing ground  recently  held  by  the 
leading  battalion  of  the  4th 
Division.  The  ranks  frequently 
opened,  to  avoid  trampling  upon 
the  trail  of  human  suffering 
which  marked  the  accuracy  of 
Russian  shooting.  The  head  of 
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the  4th  Division  had  been 
massed  so  thickly  behind  the 
ridge  that,  at  a  glance,  it  was 
possible  to  tell  the  nature  of 
each  projectile  that  had  caused 
the  ruin.  Here  an  8 -inch 
Obuchoff  had  swept  a  dozen 
valiant  little  bluecoats  from 
their  feet,  and  they  lay  a 
mutilated  mass ;  here  auto- 
matic and  mitrailleuse  had 
mown  down  a  file  of  men,  and 
they  lay  prostrate  or  sat  self- 
dressing  their  wounds  much  as 
they  had  fallen ;  and  here  soli- 
tary yellow  faces,  turning 
tawny  grey  in  death-tint,  told 
of  the  Berdan  pellet  through  the 
brain.  Some  few  with  lesser 
hurts  than  the  majority  raised 
their  weakening  limbs  to  cheer 
their  comrades  on,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  tongue,  ex- 
cepting those  for  ever  still,  too 
parched  to  articulate  "Banzai!" 

"  Banzai  !  Banzai  I  Banzai  I " 
shouted  Mahtsomahto  and  his 
comrades  with  him  as  they 
leapt  from  side  to  side  to  avoid 
a  prostrate  form,  or,  little  reck- 
ing of  the  pain  they  caused,  in 
passing  seized  and  shook  some 
outstretched  hand.  Who  shall 
stop  such  soldiers !  What 
force  under  heaven  can  stay 
men  who  go  forth  to  battle  in 
like  spirit !  Look  at  the  bat- 
talion as  it  passes  beneath 
you.  Look  at  the  midday  sun 
glinting  on  the  points  of  the 
fixed  bayonets ;  look  at  the  dull 
black  stains  at  the  root  of  those 
same  bayonets — who  shall  stop 
them !  Wait,  in  war  there  is 
time  for  all  things ! 

The  companies  deploy  and 
lie  down  on  the  unexposed 
slope  of  the  knoll — it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  knoll  —  and  its 


summit  is  swept  with  a  race 
of  nickel,  steel,  and  lead.  As 
the  men  look  back  they  see, 
after  the  last  company  has 
deployed  and  is  flat  behind 
them,  that  they  themselves 
have  doubled  the  human  wreck- 
age on  the  plain.  Like  the 
desperate  players  that  they  are, 
they  have  doubled  the  stakes. 
The  play  is  high  ;  but  they  will 
have  to  play  higher  yet  before 
the  game  is  won — or  lost.  The 
colonel  is  kneeling  at  the  head 
of  his  prostrate  battalion,  a 
dark  little  staff-officer  kneels 
at  his  side.  The  whistle  sum- 
mons the  company  command- 
ers. Upright  they  stride  over 
the  reclining  men.  What  the 
colonel  says  the  men  yet  do 
not  know  :  the  majority  do  not 
care ;  they  are  lying  on  their 
backs  taking  in  the  wonderful 
scene  behind  them.  In  front 
of  them  are  only  Russian  field- 
works,  which  are  contemptible, 
and  glorious  death.  Behind 
them  unfolds  the  panorama  of 
their  beloved  country's  strength, 
power,  and — what  perhaps  does 
not  appeal  so  much  to  them, 
— devotion.  To  the  left  is  the 
great  blue  shallow  bay  in  which 
until  recently  they  were  stand- 
ing. The  middle  distance  is 
broken  by  five  gunboats,  whose 
war -dulled  hulls  sparkle  with 
the  constant  flashes  from  the 
guns.  The  dirty  smoke  from 
their  funnels,  driven  southwards, 
mingles  with  the  great  sombre 
pall  above  the  Russian  works, 
so  that  the  bright  sunlight  is 
scarred  with  a  band  of  sullen 
black.  Half  a  dozen  torpedo- 
boats  are  circling  in  the  road- 
stead, worrying  spitefully,  like 
terriers  at  a  wolf  at  bay,  will- 
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ing  to  strike,  yet  conscious  of 
the  power  of  this  particular 
enemy.  Well  may  they  be 
cautious,  for  the  surface  of  the 
water  is  torn  into  spits  of 
foam,  as  projectiles  fall  without 
intermission  in  and  amongst 
the  ships.  But  it  is  on  laud 
that  the  panorama  is  more 
impressive.  Behind  the  pros- 
trate troops,  from  their  very 
feet,  almost  as  far  as  eye  can 
reach,  the  narrow  tongue  of 
land  is  packed  with  masses  of 
infantry.  The  sun  runs  riot 
upon  acres  of  bared  and  flash- 
ing bayonets,  right  away  as  far 
as  the  mud  walls  of  Kinchau, 
which  those  very  bayonets  had 
won  that  morning.  Men  and 
horse,  fifty  thousand  men, 
massed  for  the  fleshing,  suffer- 
ing death  at  random — a  target 
impossible  to  miss  —  until  the 
moment  shall  arrive  for  them 
to  put  their  crude  patriotism 
to  the  final  test. 

The  company  officers  return 
to  their  commands,  and  the 
word  passes  down  the  line  that 
the  battalion,  together  with  the 
sister  battalion  lying  parallel 
with  them  on  the  left,  is  to 
assault  the  nearest  of  the 
Russian  works.  "  Open  up 
the  Russian  forts "  is  the  ex- 
pression used,  and  a  suppressed 
murmur  of  "Banzai!"  nickers 
down  the  ranks  as  the  men 
raise  themselves  on  to  their 
knees. 

"  Right  shoulder  "  a  little.  It 
is  useless  to  make  men  climb 
the  steeper  portion  of  the  peak. 
"  Right  shoulder  !  "  and  the 
easier  path  over  the  saddle 
will  be  found.  One  minute, 
and  the  men  can  almost  feel 
the  rush  of  air  from  the  race  of 


projectiles  passing  immediately 
above    them ;    the    next,    and 
through     the     gaps     torn     in 
the     ranks     of     the     company 
in     front    of     them     they    see 
their      goal,     and      intuitively 
make   mental   measure  of    the 
distance    to   be  crossed.      Two 
hundred   yards  to  the  bottom 
of  the  dip — here  the  scattered 
buildings  of  a  fishing  village — 
and  then  four  hundred  yards  of 
gentle  climb  to  that   sky-line, 
with    its    demarcation    of    un- 
ceasing   flashes    and    its    dull 
yellow-grey  curtain  of  clinging 
picric  cloud.     Above  the  thun- 
der of  battle — the  crash    and 
rattle  of  the  guns — the  grind- 
ing  of    the    automatic   death- 
machines —  and    the    sickening 
swish  of  metal  sweeping  poor 
human    frames    by    scores    be- 
fore it, — rises  the  full-throated 
war-cry  of  Japan — Banzai! — 
" Live  a  thousand  years!"  and 
almost   before   the    men    have 
realised    that    they   are   facing 
a    tornado,     those    that    have 
not    been    stricken  down  have 
reached    the  cover  of    the  vil- 
lage.    But  what    a    trail  they 
have    left    behind    them :    the 
rearmost    companies    have    to 
open   out    and  direct  to   right 
and    left,  for    the    slope    is    a 
mosaic   of  prostrate   uniforms. 
The  crash  and  racket  on  their 
front  intensifies,    and   beneath 
the    rain     of     projectiles     the 
meagre    walls    of    the    village 
crumble  and  subside.     A  haze 
of    sun-baked   mud -dust   rises 
from   the  subsiding   pile,   and, 
clinging  in  the  dead  air,  covers 
somewhat   the   carnage   in  its 
midst.     A  pent-house  falls  and 
crushes  half  a  platoon  beneath 
it.     A  bevy  of  terror-stricken 
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women  and  children,  bolted  by 
flame,  shell,  and  sights  of 
death  from  their  hiding-places, 
dash  blindly  for  the  open — a 
moment,  and  they  too  swell  the 
tale  of  massacre.  The  full- 
throated  war-cry  of  Japan  is 
dead.  A  thin  wail  of  Banzai  ! 
goes  up,  an  officer  seizes  the 
emblem  of  the  rising  sun,  and, 
bending  low  to  meet  the  leaden 
blizzard,  dashes  for  the  slope. 
Where  ten  minutes  ago  he  had 
had  a  company  to  follow  him, 
he  now  finds  ten  or  fifteen  men. 
To  right  and  left  little  knots 
of  desperate  infantrymen  dash 
out  into  the  fury  of  the 
blast  —  only  to  wither  before 
it.  For  perhaps  ten  seconds 
the  colour  is  erect  and  fal- 
ters onward.  Then  it  is 
down.  Mahtsomahto  is  at  his 
captain's  heel :  he  seizes  the 
loved  emblem  and  raises  it 
again.  He  turns  back  to  wave 
it,  and  is  swept  from  his  legs ; 


he  struggles  to  his  knees ;  the 
flag  is  upright  again,  for  one 
second  only,  and  then  as  if  by 
magic  the  firing  stops,  and  for 
one  second  the  Russians  jump 
up  upon  their  works,  and  wave 
their  caps  and  shout  the  shout 
of  victory.  The  two  Japanese 
battalions  which  furnished  the 
forlorn  -  hope  had  ceased  to 
exist.  The  Russians  cheered, 
and  then  the  Japanese  support- 
ing artillery  reopened,  and  the 
struggle  returned  to  its  normal 
state.  The  forlorn -hope  had 
failed  —  but  what  did  that 
matter :  were  there  not  forty 
thousand  as  good  infantry 
massed  behind  the  ridge,  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  desperate 
work  which  the  two  lost  bat- 
talions had  begun? 

By  sunset  the  Japanese  had 
carried  this  work,  and  the 
whole  line  of  Russian  defences 
went  with  it. 
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A    DESPERATE     OPPOSITION. 


ON  looking  back  over  the 
latter  half  of  the  now  expir- 
ing session,  the  most  notable 
fact  in  some  respects  which 
greets  the  eye  is  the  total 
failure  of  predictions  so  freely 
indulged  in  within  the  last 
three  months,  not  only  by 
the  Opposition  but  by  many 
Ministerialists  as  well.  It  was 
asserted — though  we  hardly 
know  why — that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  survive  the  loss 
of  the  free-trade  Unionists,  and 
that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  House  of  Commons  must 
compel  them  sooner  or  later 
either  to  resign  or  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  Grave  gentlemen 
shook  their  heads  in  the  Lobby, 
saying,  "I  don't  see  how  they 
can  go  on."  They  and  others 
like  them  were  told  at  the  time 
that  though  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  Ministers  were 
confronted,  we  possessed  in  Mr 
Balfour  one  who  would  be 
found  equal  to  cope  with  them. 
But  all  in  vain.  It  was  left  to 
time  to  convince  them  of  their 
error,  and  to  show  them  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  July  still 
"going  on"  with  provoking 
confidence  and  success.  Why 
any  Government  with  a  ma- 
jority of  ninety  should  want  to 
dissolve  Parliament  only  in  its 
fourth  session  no  real  reason 
has  ever  been  assigned  on  either 
side  of  the  House.  But  the 
Opposition  seems  really  to  have 
persuaded  themselves  that 
sooner  or  later  such  would  be 
the  issue ;  and  as  time  wore  on 
and  the  Government  showed 


no  signs  of  a  collapse,  they 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  effect 
the  fulfilment  of  their  pro- 
phecies. To  do  them  justice 
they  have  worked  hard,  and 
at  length  were  driven  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  their  intention 
to  oppose  every  Government 
measure  independent  of  its 
merits.  We  are  grateful  to 
them  for  this  frank  avowal,  as 
it  saves  us  the  trouble  of  ex- 
amining their  arguments  very 
carefully.  But  they  have 
missed  their  aim  after  all. 
There  is  wailing  and  gnashing 
of  teeth  in  the  Opposition 
camp,  mixed  no  doubt  with 
righteous  indignation  at  the 
selfishness  of  those  greedy  poli- 
ticians who  refuse  to  give  up 
their  seats  at  the  bidding  of 
a  small  minority,  and  consider 
the  confidence  of  Parliament  a 
sufficient  reason  for  retaining 
them. 

We  have,  indeed,  seen  one 
attempt  made  to  find  a  high 
constitutional  ground  for  de- 
manding a  dissolution.  We 
are  told  that  the  parliament- 
ary mechanism  "depends  since 
the  Revolution  on  the  exist- 
ence of  a  strong  and  deter- 
mined majority,  which  will 
steadily  follow  its  recognised 
leaders  on  paths  leading  to 
definite  issues.  There  is  no 
such  majority  now."  We 
should  be  sorry  to  seem  imper- 
tinent, but  in  charity  we  would 
hope  that  the  above  passage 
was  written  by  a  young  hand. 
Neither  of  the  two  assertions 
contained  in  it  will  bear  a 
moment's  examination.  No 
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such  dependence  was  ever  rec- 
ognised either  in  the  eight- 
eenth or  nineteenth  century ; 
and  even  if  it  had  been,  the 
present  situation  would  involve 
no  violation  of  it.  The  minis- 
terial majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons  has  a  perfectly 
distinct  and  homogeneous  creed ; 
rests  on  a  broad  and  well- 
defined  principle,  which  has 
often  been  appealed  to  by  dis- 
tinguished statesmen.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  would  sup- 
port the  Conservative  party  at 
any  sacrifice  of  minor  consider- 
ations, because  it  was  the  only 
party  which  could  preserve  our 
national  institutions.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  defined  the  policy 
of  the  Conservative  party  as 
the  maintenance  of  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  Empire ;  and  that 
both  would  be  in  danger  did 
the  Liberals  return  to  power 
is  beyond  all  question.  The 
ministerial  majority  of  ninety 
are,  therefore,  what  the  writer 
we  have  quoted  says  they  are 
not — a  strong  and  determined 
majority,  with  a  clearly  marked 
course  before  them. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  Government 
should  be  called  on  either  to 
resign  or  to  dissolve  :  no  reason 
whatever.  And  we  are  greatly 
mistaken  if  in  their  efforts  to 
invent  one  the  Opposition  will 
not  discover  ere  long  that  they 
have  twisted  a  rope  for  their 
own  necks,  and  that  in  their 
persistent  obstruction  to  all 
Government  legislation  they 
have  succeeded  only  in  murder- 
ing a  measure  on  which  the 
working  classes  have  set  their 
hearts.  Some  suspicion  of  the 
great  blunder  which  they  have 
committed  seems  lately  to  have 


dawned  upon  them,  and  to  have 
greatly  aggravated  the  ill-tem- 
per which,  within  certain  limits, 
may  be  excused  to  men  in 
their  position.  But  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  have 
brought  it  on  themselves,  they 
are  like  a  bear  with  a  sore  ear, 
simply  furious.  Talk  as  big 
as  they  may,  the  prospect  of 
meeting  the  working  class  con- 
stituencies with  the  blood  of 
the  Aliens  Bill  on  their  heads 
must  be  enough  to  sicken  them. 
Meantime  members  for  those 
districts  which  are  most  in- 
terested in  the  question  are 
circulating  some  home  truths. 
The  disgraceful  falsehoods 
which  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  indorse  in  regard 
to  Chinese  labour — falsehoods 
which  in  private  life  would 
exclude  the  utterer  from  the 
society  of  men  of  honour — are 
being  exposed  in  those  quarters 
where  they  were  likely  to  prove 
most  mischievous.  Of  course, 
if  the  leaders  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  their  anxiety  to  secure 
place  and  power  for  themselves, 
deliberately  throw  over  the 
working  man,  and  cast  to 
the  winds  a  measure  of  justice 
which  he  ardently  desires,  they 
will  have  their  reward.  If  they 
compel  the  present  Government 
to  occupy  two  sessions  with 
what  could  easily  have  been 
performed  in  one,  that  is  their 
affair.  The  country  will  decide 
between  the  legislators  and  the 
rioters. 

On  the  12th  of  July  Major 
Evans  Gordon,  the  member  for 
Stepney,  told  his  constituents 
what  they  are  not  likely  to 
forget.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
of  the  large  support  accorded 
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to    the    Aliens     Bill    both    in 
Birmingham  and  Glasgow  : — 

"  They  were  fighting  to  prevent  the 
wholesale  expropriation  of  their  own 
people  from  their  homes  and  employ- 
ment by  foreigners.  The  Bill  would 
not  only  have  gone  a  long  way  to 
remedy  those  great  evils,  but  it  would 
have  gone  a  long  way  to  set  at  rest 
an  agitation  which,  as  an  agitation, 
he  did  not  rejoice  in.  For  his  part, 
he  deplored  the  loss  of  the  Bill,  be- 
cause he  feared  its  abandonment 
would  lead  to  an  increase  in  that 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  already 
existed.  .  .  .  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
obstruction  of  the  Opposition,  who 
never  intended  the  Bill  should  be 
fairly  discussed,  the  measure  would 
have  become  law.  In  Grand  Com- 
mittee much  had  been  said  by  the 
Eadicals  about  the  liberty  of  the 
foreigner,  but  not  a  word  about  the 
liberty  of  the  British  workman  to 
live  in  his  own  country." 

Sir  Henry  Samuel,  the  mem- 
ber for  Limehouse,  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  constitu- 
ents so  much  to  the  purpose 
that  we  give  it  entire  : — 

"  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  your 
member,  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  attitude  of  the  Radical  party  to- 
wards the  Aliens  Bill.  The  Govern- 
ment introduced  the  Bill  in  order  to 
try  and  stop  undesirable  foreigners 
from  coming  into  this  country,  com- 
peting unfairly  with  our  own  working 
men,  and,  as  in  East  London,  fre- 
quently driving  them  from  the  houses 
in  which  they  have  lived  all  their 
lives.  The  Eadical  members  of  Par- 
liament, by  the  most  persistent  ob- 
struction, have  obliged  the  Government 
to  withdraw  the  Bill  for  this  session, 
and  they  declare  that  the  working 
men  and  women  of  East  London  do 
not  want  it.  They  persuade  you  that 
the  Government,  by  permitting 
Chinese  labour  in  South  Africa,  have 
injured  the  people  of  this  country, 
and  are  depriving  the  white  man  of 
work,  whereas  in  reality  not  a  British 
or  Colonial  white  man  is  deprived  of 
an  hour's  work  or  a  shilling  of  wages. 
Yet  they  stop  a  Bill  designed  to  pre- 
vent foreign  paupers  coming  into  this 


country  as  tools  of  the  sweater,  work- 
ing for  wages  you  cannot  accept  as 
a  living  wage.  I  ask  you  to  demand 
the  reintroduction  of  the  Bill  next 
session,  and  its  passage  into  law  in 
spite  of  Eadical  obstruction." 

Between  Radicals  and  Lib- 
erals there  is  no  longer  any 
difference;  and  all  alike  have 
equally  been  working  like 
galley-slaves  to  prevent  the 
Government  from  passing  use- 
ful and  necessary  measures,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  driving  them 
to  confess  their  impotence,  and 
with  that  their  unfitness  for 
office.  This  attempt  at  forcing 
their  way  on  to  the  Treasury 
bench  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  is  the  act  of  violent 
and  desperate  men  driven  wild 
by  repeated  disappointment, 
and,  as  other  men  of  ruined 
fortunes  have  done  before,  look- 
ing to  revolution  for  relief. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  opposition  to  the  Aliens 
Bill,  especially  in  Grand  Com- 
mittee, or  the  obstruction  to  the 
Licensing  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  more  factious 
or  the  more  fictitious.  We  only 
hope  that  the  working  men  in 
East  London  will  appreciate 
what  was  said  of  them  in  Grand 
Committee — namely,  that  they 
didn't  object  to  criminal  aliens 
being  thrown  among  them. 
But  as  regards  both  measures 
the  proportion  of  honesty  to 
hypocrisy  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition  was  much  about  the 
same  as  Falstaff's  pennyworth 
of  bread  to  the  sack  which 
figured  in  his  bill.  In  the 
matter  of  the  Licensing  Bill, 
the  only  conscientious  objectors 
must  be  those  who  would  if 
they  could  knock  the  liquor 
trade  on  the  head  altogether. 
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It  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  over  again  that  with  the 
expiration  of  a  time  limit,  be  it 
long  or  short,  we  return  to  the 
status  quo,  and  should  again  be 
confronted  with  the  identical 
problem,  of  which  the  present 
measure  is  hoped  to  be  a  per- 
manent solution. 

The   cuckoo -cry   about   the 
creation   of    a    vested    interest 
is  probably  in  great  part  due 
to    ignorance.       Bishops,    per- 
haps, may  be  excused  if  they 
don't  know  much  about  public- 
houses  ;  but  those  members  of 
the   Opposition   who   roar   the 
loudest  must  know  the  truth, 
and    must    either    accept    our 
estimate  of  their  honesty,  or  be 
prepared  with   some  policy  to 
take  effect  when  the  time  limit 
expires.      Of   those   who   have 
only  used  the  Bill  as  a  means 
of    obstruction,    we    need    say 
no    more    than    to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  large   and   steady 
majorities  by  which  they  were 
baffled  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, enabling  Mr  Balfour  to 
carry    the    Bill    through    the 
Committee   before   the    middle 
of  July.     But  of  such  as  con- 
template with  equanimity  the 
reversion  of  the  question  after 
the  interval  of  a  few  years,  we 
should  like  to  inquire  what  they 
would  suggest  when  that  time 
arrives.     If  no  publican   after 
that  date  is  to  be  entitled  to 
compensation;      if      his     pro- 
perty is  to  be  confiscated   at 
the   discretion   of    the    magis- 
trate without  the  slightest  re- 
cognition of  its  value, — it  can 
only  be    because   his  business 
differs  from  all  others  to  such 
an   extent   as   to  warrant   his 
exclusion   from   the  benefit   of 
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common  justice.  What  it  comes 
to  is  this :  that  whereas  all  other 
trades  and  occupations  are  for 
the  most  part  useful  and  neces- 
sary to  society,  or  at  all  events 
harmless,  that  of  the  publican 
is  an  exception,  being  essentially 
vicious  and  immoral,  and  only 
to  be  tolerated  till  the  con- 
science of  the  community  is 
sufficiently  educated  to  be  ripe 
for  its  extinction.  Should  this 
be  the  footing  on  which  the 
liquor  trade  is  to  be  placed 
hereafter,  very  few  men,  we 
may  be  sure,  will  put  any 
capital  into  it.  Such  public- 
houses  as  continue  to  be  carried 
on  will  be  of  the  lowest  grade, 
and  conducted  by  men  who, 
having  no  security  for  their 
business,  naturally  resolve  to 
make  money  while  they  can  by 
every  means  at  their  disposal. 
That  such  a  system  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  encouragement 
of  drunkenness,  and  all  other 
evils  for  which  publicans  are 
held  responsible,  needs  no  de- 
monstration. It  requires  no 
great  knowledge  of  mankind 
to  foresee  what  sort  of  man 
the  publican  would  be  who 
found  himself  regarded  as  a 
criminal,  and  liable  to  the  for- 
feiture of  his  property  as  if  he 
were  a  felon. 

The  bigots  of  temperance 
may  look  forward  to  the  degra- 
dation of  the  trade  as  a  step 
towards  its  total  abolition. 
And  we  do  wish  the  British 
public  to  clearly  understand 
that  such  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion from  the  arguments 
which  they  now  employ.  The 
outcome  is  almost  a  reductio  ad 
absurdum,  and  this  is  why  we 
cannot  believe  that  many  of 
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those  who  rely  on  it  really 
believe  what  they  say.  If  we 
are  to  accept  what  so  respect- 
able and  moderate  a  journal  as 
'  The  Times '  has  to  say  of  the 
language  of  certain  religious 
societies,  protests  may  be  found 
which  enjoy  the  enviable  dis- 
tinction of  combining  hypocrisy 
with  blasphemy. 

Turning  to  the  Chinese  La- 
bour question,  which  the  Op- 
position have  played  for  all  it- 
was  worth,  though  they  have 
only  been  milking  the  bull  after 
all,  Mr  Balfour,  in  his  speech 
at  the  Albert  Hall  on  the  6th 
of  May,  and  his  answer  to  Mr 
Sydney  Buxton,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  21st,  sufficiently 
disposed  of  the  "  slavery  "  cry. 
The  system  which  the  agitator 
calls  "slavery"  in  the  Trans- 
vaal and  "indentured  labour" 
in  British  Guiana  "  has  existed 
for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  has  been  success- 
fully applied  to  the  needs  of 
several  Crown  colonies,  under 
the  sanction,  indifferently,  of 
Governments  of  both  parties." 
The  Convention  signed  on  the 
13th  of  May  between  England 
and  China  is  in  strict  conform- 
ity with  the  Regulations  laid 
down  in  the  Convention  of 
1860,  signed  at  Pekin  on  the 
24th  of  October,  when  the 
Liberal  Government  was  in 
power.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  Sir  H.  Fowler  on  the  21st 
July  to  resuscitate  the  flagging 
interest  in  this  question.  But 
he  was  easily  answered  by  Mr 
Lyttelton,  and  a  pert,  school- 
boy interruption  from  Mr  Win- 
ston Churchill  met  with  the 
rebuke  which  it  deserved  from 
the  Speaker,  who  as  good  as 


told  him  to  keep  his  silly  tongue 
to  himself.  But  it  is  all  of  a 
piece.  Licensing  Bill,  Aliens 
Bill,  Chinese  Labour,  Irish 
Land  Bill,  Defaulting  Authori- 
ties Bill,  all  alike  are  used  by 
the  Opposition  as  weapons  of 
offence;  all  alike  are  pressed 
into  the  service  of  obstruction; 
and  reforms  of  great  practical 
utility,  warmly  desired  by  the 
working  class  at  home  and 
our  colonial  fellow  -  subjects 
abroad,  are  ruthlessly  at- 
tacked, hindered,  or  defeated, 
and  for  no  other  purpose,  as 
the  Radicals  themselves  confess, 
than  to  harass  and  annoy  a 
triumphant  enemy,  and  thus 
to  assuage,  as  far  as  may  be, 
the  pangs  of  baffled  ambition. 
It  has  been  our  object  in  the 
present  article  rather  to  call 
attention  to  the  methods  and 
the  animus  of  the  Opposition 
than  to  discuss  the  measures 
of  the  Government  point  by 
point.  The  Licensing  Bill  and 
the  Aliens  Bill,  coupled  with 
the  Chinese  Labour  Question, 
have  so  far  been  enough  to 
point  our  moral.  But  to  these 
must  now  be  added  the  De- 
faulting Authorities  Bill,  afford- 
ing as  fine  an  illustration  as 
either  of  the  other  two  of  the 
utter  recklessness  with  which 
the  Radicals  push  forward  their 
attacks,  often,  indeed,  to  be 
taken  in  the  rear  by  the  ex- 
perienced statesman  who  con- 
fronts them.  The  Bill  in 
question  simply  provides  that 
where  the  local  educational 
authority  refuses  to  carry 
out  the  law  as  enacted  by 
Parliament  in  1902,  the 
Board  of  Education  may 
place  that  duty  in  other 
hands.  The  local  authority 
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will  not  be  coerced,  but  Parlia- 
ment cannot  consent  to  be 
flouted.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  of  an  Education  Act 
to  which  conscientious  ob- 
jections would  not  be  raised  by 
somebody.  Could  such  a  mir- 
acle be  achieved,  it  should  have 
Mr  Balfour's  warmest  support. 
Meantime  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
If  the  Education  Act  of  1902 
gives  offence  to  nonconformists, 
the  Bill  by  which  a  Liberal 
Government  would  supersede  it 
would  give  equal  offence  to 
churchmen.  If  the  former  are 
not  to  be  coerced — that  is  by 
mandamus  —  neither  are  the 
latter.  What,  then,  is  the 
alternative?  Why,  the  one 
already  provided  by  Mr  Glad- 
stone's Act  of  1870,  as  pointed 
out  in  a  very  able  speech  by 
Sir  John  Gorst,  and  likewise  by 
Sir  William  Anson.  When 
the  Act  of  1902  was  passed  the 
Government  had  a  sufficiently 
high  opinion  of  the  class  of 
men  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
execution  of  it  to  think  un- 
necessary those  safeguards 
which  were  inserted  in  the  Act 
of  1870.  Finding  themselves 
the  victims  of  misplaced  con- 
fidence, they  have  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  those  securities 
justified  by  the  authority  of  Mr 
Gladstone  and  Mr  Forster  : — 

'The  character  of  the  security 
taken  for  the  forms  of  the  law  to  be 
observed  in  the  Act  of  1870  was  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had  power  to 
declare  any  school  board  in  default, 
and  thereupon  to  appoint  a  school 
board  of  its  own.  It  was  composed 
of  its  own  nominees,  and  the  Board 
of  Education  could  put  upon  that 
school  board  any  gentlemen  it  chose 
to  select.  It  had  the  power  of  laying 
rates  on  the  district  involved,  so  that 
the  Board  of  Education  practically 


administered  the  authority  of  the 
recalcitrant  school  board  from  White- 
hall." 

No  Government  worthy  of 
the  name  can  allow  the  law  to 
be  made  a  dead  letter  at  the 
goodwill  and  pleasure  of  a  few 
individuals  or  two  or  three 
local  authorities.  The  conten- 
tion to  the  contrary  set  up  by 
the  Opposition  is  monstrous, 
and  would  have  been  rejected 
by  Mr  Gladstone  as  decisively 
as  by  Mr  Balf  our.  The  remedy 
against  defaulting  authorities 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1870  is 
identical  with  the  provisions  of 
the  present  Bill.  Yet  the  Op- 
position have  attacked  it,  in 
reckless  disregard  of  its  ante- 
cedents, as  some  new  and  flag- 
rant outrage  on  religious  liberty. 
This  is  exactly  what  they  have 
done  on  the  question  of  Chinese 
labour :  abusing  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  policy  inaugurated 
by  their  own  party.  Mr  Glad- 
stone, whatever  his  faults,  knew 
how  to  distinguish  between 
religious  liberty  and  sectarian 
lawlessness.  By  the  action  of 
these  recalcitrant  authorities 
education  in  parts  of  Wales  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill. 
Salaries  are  not  paid.  Books 
are  not  provided.  And  how, 
ask  the  managers,  are  the 
voluntary  schools  to  be  carried 
on  after  the  holidays?  This 
state  of  things  cannot  be  toler- 
ated for  a  moment.  The  Board 
of  Education,  using  the  same 
powers  as  were  conferred  on  it 
by  Mr  Forster's  Act,  will  ad- 
vance the  necessary  funds,  to 
become  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown 
from  the  local  authority,  and 
deducted,  if  necessary,  from  the 
parliamentary  grant. 

Of  other  important  measures 
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which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament,  the  Scotch 
Education  Bill,  the  Irish  Land 
Bill,  &c.,  only  a  shorter  notice 
is  required.  They  are  all  most 
valuable  measures,  substantial 
ministerial  successes,  whether 
destined  to  be  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  this  session  or 
not.  But  they  do  not  exemplify 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  other 
three  the  particular  evil  to 
which  we  are  here  calling  at- 
tention, which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  organised  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Opposition, 
renewed  with  greater  tenac- 
ity year  after  year,  to  make 
all  legislation  impossible,  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  the  public 
that  the  failure  is  due  to  ad- 
ministrative incapacity,  and 
not,  as  it  really  is,  to  in- 
discriminate obstruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
such  tactics  may  achieve  a 
temporary  success.  On  the 
19th  July  the  Obstructionists 
compelled  the  House  of 
Commons  to  sit  for  twenty- 
five  hours  over  business  which 
need  not  have  occupied  a  third 
of  that  time,  if  so  much :  and 
thereby  so  deranged  the  order 
of  public  business  as  seriously 
to  endanger  measures  of  great 
national  importance.  We  can- 
not believe  that  these  thoroughly 
unconstitutional  tactics  —  for 
they  are  so  in  the  spirit  if  not 
in  the  letter — will  pass  unob- 
served by  the  constituencies ; 
or  that  the  Opposition  will  not 
ere  long  have  like  Turnus  to  re- 
gret their  dear-bought  victory. 

This  organised  resistance  to 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
avowed  contempt  for  all  the 
necessary  conventions  on  which 
Parliamentary  government  de- 


pends, could  only  be  met  in 
one  way,  as  Mr  Balfour  has 
met  it.  The  Radicals  may 
clamour  about  free  debate,  but 
in  their  own  sense  of  the  word 
freedom  of  debate  means  only 
the  tyranny  of  talk.  This 
despot  has  killed  many  good 
measures  in  its  time ;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  say  at  this 
moment  how  many  victims  it 
may  number  before  the  middle 
of  August :  already  the  Scot- 
tish Education  Bill  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. It  is  often  said  now 
that  no  Bill  is  safe  till  it  has 
received  the  Royal  assent. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the 
condition  of  the  Unionist  party 
in  general,  and  the  necessity 
which  will  continue  to  exist 
down  to  the  last  moment  of 
the  session  of  presenting  a 
united  front  to  the  Opposition, 
and  keeping  up  the  Govern- 
ment majorities  to  the  point  at 
which  their  moral  weight  tells 
effectively  on  public  opinion. 
It  is  not  enough  merely  to  have 
a  majority  of  ninety  in  reserve. 
In  the  face  of  such  antagonists 
as  Mr  Balfour  has  to  deal 
with  it  must  be  in  evidence.  It 
is  highly  satisfactory,  therefore, 
to  note  that  ever  since  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr  Balfour's  answer 
to  Sir  John  Leng  on  the  24th 
of  June,  the  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  responded 
loyally  to  the  appeal  then  in- 
directly made  to  them,  and  that 
the  strength  of  the  Government 
has  become  more  and  more 
manifest  every  day.  It  is  well 
that  this  should  be  so ;  for 
neither  the  party  nor  the 
public  must  be  allowed  to  for- 
get the  great  principle  which 
called  Liberal  Unionism  into 
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being,  and  is  none  the  less  in 
need  now  than  it  was  then  of 
the  most  vigilant  and  unflinch- 
ing support. 

At  the  Liberal  Unionist 
meeting  of  July  14  Mr 
Chamberlain  explained  the 
principles  on  which  he  had 
reorganised  this  great  political 
association.  His  object  had 
been  to  make  it  more  popular, 
and  to  give  the  great  body  of 
its  members  a  more  lively  in- 
terest in  its  proceedings.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  proposed  Mr 
Chamberlain  as  President  in 
place  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  and  Lord  Selborne  as 
Vice  -  Presidents.  These  ap- 
pointments had,  of  course,  long 
been  foreseen,  and  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  the  Opposition, 
with  so  much  time  for  con- 
sideration, did  not  contrive  to 
formulate  something  a  little 
less  easy  of  exposure  than  the 
words  they  have  chosen  — 
namely,  "That  this  House  re- 
grets that  certain  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  ac- 
cepted official  positions  in  a 
political  organisation  which  has 
formally  declared  its  adhesion 
to  a  policy  of  preferential 
duties  involving  the  taxation 
of  food."  If  the  Liberal  Union- 
ist Association  was  a  com- 
mercial or  economic  institution, 
we  could  understand  the  amend- 
ment. But  it  is  a  political  and 
constitutional  defence  league; 
and  Mr  Chamberlain's  own 
speech  at  the  Albert  Hall  is 
the  best  answer  to  those  who 
say  that  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
have  no  right  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  it. 

He  repeats  in  most  emphatic 
terms  what  has  been  so  fre- 


quently urged  in  these  columns, 
namely,  that  the  return  of  the 
Liberals  to  power  would  restore 
the  conditions  of  1886  and 
1892,  and  that  in  addition 
to  the  severance  of  the  Empire, 
the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Radicals  would  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  various  other 
pledges  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  given  by  the 
Liberal  leaders,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  social  and  political 
system  under  which  England 
has  flourished  and  grown  great. 
Lord  Spencer  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman — the  one 
the  leader  designate  of  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  other 
of  the  House  of  Commons — are 
avowed  Home  Rulers.  Mr 
Redmond  will  take  care  to  keep 
them  up  to  their  collars.  And 
against  such  facts  as  these, 
what  are  the  feeble  protests  of 
two  noblemen  who  in  any  new 
arrangement  would  probably 
be  left  out  in  the  cold?  No 
Government  formed  out  of  the 
present  Opposition  can  main- 
tain itself  without  the  support 
of  the  Nationalists,  and  no  such 
support  will  be  given  without 
the  grant  of  Home  Eule. 
Mr  Chamberlain,  who  is  not 
likely  to  exaggerate  on  such  a 
question,  tells  us  what  we  have 
to  expect  from  such  a  Govern- 
ment. If  men  will  not  take 
the  warning  from  the  regular 
Conservative  authorities,  whom 
they  may  regard  as  prejudiced 
or  panic-stricken,  at  least  let 
them  take  it  from  a  statesman 
who  is  neither,  and  who  knows 
the  mind  of  the  Radical  party 
better  than  a  Rosebery  or  a 
Devonshire.  It  cannot  be  im- 
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pressed  too  strongly  on  the 
whole  electorate  that  of  the 
great  issues  submitted  to  them 
at  the  next  general  election 
the  fiscal  question  will  only 
form  a  small  part.  Are,  then, 
our  imperial  interests,  are 
national  institutions,  the  rights 
of  property,  the  respect  for 
law,  the  whole  settled  order 
of  society,  which  has  kept 
England  in  safety  and  tran- 
quillity amid  a  world  seething 
with  revolution, — are  these  all 
to  be  imperilled  for  the  sake  of 
a  tariff?  Neither  Free  Trade 
nor  Protection  is  worth  a  tenth 
part  of  such  a  risk. 

The  Irish  party,  of  whom  Mr 
Redmond  is  the  spokesman, 
having  frankly  avowed  that 
when  a  Liberal  Government 
next  requires  their  assistance 
the  price  of  it  will  be  Home 
Rule,  the  British  Radicals  will 
of  course  do  their  utmost  to 
explain  away  this  rather  in- 
convenient declaration,  and 
still  more  to  keep  out  of  sight 
their  own  revolutionary  objects. 
In  the  fiscal  question  they  have 
found  a  capital  stalking-horse 
behind  which  they  can  approach 
the  real  object  of  their  an- 
tipathy— namely,  the  present 
constitution  in  Church  and 
State,  and  the  union  between 
Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  Unionists  on 
every  possible  occasion  to  ex- 
pose these  tactics  to  the  public 
view,  and  to  remind  the  country 
that  when  called  upon  to  vote 
for  any  given  candidate  because 
he  is  opposed  to  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, what  they  are  really  asked 
to  do  is  to  support  Mr  Red- 
mond, Mr  Lloyd  George,  and 
the  whole  body  of  Socialists 
and  Little  Englanders  who 


would  swell  the  ministerial 
ranks  under  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment. To  make  the  constitu- 
encies fully  understand  this  is 
the  work  that  now  lies  before 
the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
Unionist  Associations  during 
the  interval  that  must  elapse 
before  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment. Liberal  Unionism  was 
embodied  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Empire,  not  for  the 
preservation  of  Free  Trade. 
We  must  not  confound  the 
essence  with  the  accident. 
The  fiscal  question  has  really 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  final  cause  of  the  Associa- 
tion. To  co-operate  with  it  in 
defence  of  a  great  constitu- 
tional principle  pledges  no  man 
to  any  particular  theory  of 
political  economy. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  no 
one  can  be  an  officer  of  the 
Association  who  does  not  un- 
reservedly agree  with  Mr 
Chamberlain's  finance.  As 
well  say  that  no  man  ought  to 
sit  in  Mr  Balfour's  Cabinet 
who  is  not  a  bimetallist.  Yet 
this  is  substantially  the  folly 
to  which  the  Opposition  have 
committed  themselves  by  the 
terms  of  the  vote  of  censure, 
which  alarms  nobody,  and  can 
hurt  nobody  but  themselves. 
Consorting  with  tariff  reformers 
and  other  improper  characters 
may,  as  Mr  Chamberlain  said 
at  Stafford  House,  be  considered 
a  crime  by  the  Opposition,  but 
such  a  charge  will  be  simply 
laughed  at  by  the  great  body 
of  the  people. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Lord  Lich- 
field,  fears  that  the  Council  will 
be  "  utilised  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  principles 
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of  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
throughout  the  country";  and 
he  hopes  that  free  trade  "will 
find  active  support  from  with- 
in the  ranks  of  the  Unionist 
party  —  the  means  by  which 
this  can  best  be  accomplished 
are  now  under  consideration." 
If  this  means  that  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  contemplating 
further  attempts  to  sow  dis- 
sension in  the  Unionist  party, 
he  must  forfeit  henceforth,  if 
he  has  not  done  so  already,  all 
claim  to  the  character  of  a 
statesman,  and  all  those  titles 
to  our  regard  which  as  a 
champion  of  the  constitution 
he  formerly  possessed.  He 
may  yet  live  to  rue  the 
day  when  he  assumed  this 
hostile  attitude  towards  the 
great  defensive  force  which 
was  organised  eighteen  years 
ago.  The  party  whom  his 
action  tends  to  bring  into 
power  are  far  more  hostile  to 
the  aristocracy  than  they  are 
even  to  protective  duties.  If 
he  is  blind  to  this  danger,  he 
can  no  longer  command  the 
confidence  and  support  of  Con- 
servatives. If  he  is  not,  and 
only  fails  to  see  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  a  fiscal 
and  a  constitutional  principle, 
we  can  only  recognise  his 
honesty  at  the  expense  of  his 
understanding.  If,  finally,  he 
is  actuated  by  lower  motives, 
to  which  he  had  till  recently 
been  thought  superior,  he  will 
lose  the  respect  of  all  parties 
alike,  however  much  it  may 
suit  the  Radicals  to  fawn  upon 
him  as  an  instrument  for 
working  out  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

We  have  already  referred  to 
the  satisfactory  results  of  Mr 


Balfour's  appeal  to  his  sup- 
porters in  the  month  of  June. 
The  steadiness  with  which  they 
stood  by  him  during  the  long 
and  trying  debate  on  the  Fin- 
ance Bill  has  since  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Premier  in  a 
graceful  letter  addressed  to  Sir 
Alexander  Acland  Hood,  and 
is,  we  hope,  an  earnest  of  their 
continued  attendance  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  the  end  of 
the  session.  It  is  said  that 
the  Opposition  are  not  at  all 
sorry  that  the  jsote  of  censure 
is  deferred  to  the  1st  of  August, 
because  they  hope  that  by  that 
time  many  of  the  Ministers' 
supporters  will  have  deserted 
their  post.  We  look  to  the 
gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  to  put  to  shame  a  spec- 
ulation at  once  so  injurious  to 
themselves  and  so  infinitely  dis- 
creditable to  its  authors. 

We  will  not  repeat  what  we 
have  already  said  of  the  im- 
perial and  constitutional  conse- 
quences likely  to  ensue  from 
any  change  of  Government  at 
the  present  time.  Mr  Cham- 
berlain has  summed  them  up 
with  a  clearness  and  concise- 
ness which  should  carry  con- 
viction to  all  but  the  wilfully 
deaf.  We  would  now  put  the 
duty  of  Conservatives  and 
Unionists  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent footing.  We  would  have 
them  earnestly  reflect  on  what 
they  owe  to  Mr  Balfour.  His 
appeal  to  them,  when  their 
slackness  of  attendance  seemed 
likely  to  create  serious  em- 
barrassment, was  not  wrung 
from  him  without  great  re- 
luctance. When  he  spoke  of 
the  possibility  of  finding  him- 
self "deserted,"  his  words  had 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  them  cal- 
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culated  to  awaken  the  sym- 
pathies of  all  generous  and 
loyal  spirits.  That  Mr  Balfour 
felt,  and  still  feels  deeply,  the 
treatment  which  he  received  at 
an  earlier  period  of  the  session, 
we  are  well  convinced.  The 
party  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  him  the 
best  amends  in  their  power. 
It  is  an  obligation  be- 
fore which  all  social  engage- 
ments, all  weariness  of  debate, 
even  the  most  pressing  private 
business,  ought  to  give  way. 
Since  the  secession  of  his  former 
colleagues,  he  has  borne  the 
burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
He  has  devoted  himself,  with 
an  energy,  a  magnanimity,  and 
a  singleness  of  purpose  which 
even  his  enemies  must  respect, 
to  the  somewhat  thankless  task 
of  keeping  the  party  together, 
after  dissension  had  wrought 
its  usual  effect  upon  their  ranks, 
and  had  almost  taught  them 
to  despair  of  their  fortunes. 
That  demoralisation  spread  no 
farther,  and  that  the  party  has 
now  to  a  great  extent  recovered 
its  tone  and  its  confidence,  we 
can  attribute  only  to  a  combin- 
ation of  qualities  in  its  leader 
such  as  are  rarely  met  with  in 
a  single  individual.  His  com- 
manding superiority  in  debate, 
his  patience,  forbearance,  and 
courtesy  in  all  personal  rela- 
tions with  his  followers,  his 
high  character  and  acknow- 
ledged intellectual  power,  have 
enabled  him  to  succeed  where 


hundreds  would  have  broken 
down :  to  maintain  cohesion 
against  strong  disintegrating 
tendencies,  to  disarm  jealousy, 
awaken  apathy,  and  rouse  in- 
dolence to  a  sense  of  duty. 
But  the  final  trial  has  still  to 
come,  when,  by  a  compara- 
tively slight  sacrifice  of  personal 
convenience  or  purely  selfish 
indulgence,  those  who  have  in- 
curred such  a  heavy  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  Unionist  leader 
may  discharge  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  and  show  themselves 
worthy  inheritors  of  the  great 
virtues  and  great  traditions 
which  have  long  been  the  boast 
of  the  Tory  party. 

Should  they,  in  obedience 
either  to  idleness  or  to  any 
less  worthy  motives,  of  which  we 
fear  many  have  been  at  work, 
neglect  the  call  which  both 
patriotism  and  chivalry  now 
make  upon  them,  and  should 
Mr  Balfour  be  left  in  a  position 
which  makes  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  inevitable,  there 
will  of  course  be  a  general 
election  in  the  summer.  Bar- 
ring this  extremity,  which  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  anti- 
cipate, there  will  be  no  dissolu- 
tion during  the  present  year, 
and  possibly  not  till  the  autumn 
of  1905.  It  is  at  all  events 
highly  desirable  that  no  appeal 
should  be  made  to  the  people 
till  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
finished  its  Report,  the  first  in- 
stalment of  which  is  decidedly 
Protectionist. 
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AN    EPISTLE 

FROM  ALEXANDER  CARQILL,  ELDER  OP  THE  KIRK  OF  THE  REMNANT  IN  THE 
VALE  OF  WAE,  TO  THE  REVEREND  MURDO  MUCKLETHRAW,  MINISTER 
OF  THE  AFORESAID  KIRK,  ANENT  THE  GREAT  CASE  RECENTLY  ARGUED 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

DEAR  REVEREND  SIR, — I  tak  my  pen 
To  tell  yon  great  occasion  when 
We  gart  our  licht  shine  afore  men, 

Yea,  far  and  wide, 
And  smote  the  oppressor  but  and  ben 

For  a'  his  pride. 

Yoursel',  ye  mind,  was  far  frae  weel — 
A  cauld  ye  catch't  at  Kippenshiel, 
Forbye  rheumatics  in  your  heel — 

And  thus  it  came, 
Fou  though  ye  were  o'  holy  zeal, 

Ye  stopped  at  hame. 
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For  me,  my  lambin'-time  was  bye, 
The  muirland  hay  was  nane  sae  high, 
The  men  were  thrang,  the  grund  was  dry, 

Sae  when  ye  spak, 
And  bade  me  gang  and  testify, 

I  heldna  back. 

Wi'  dowie  hert  I  left  that  morn, 

Reflectin'  on  the  waefu'  scorn 

The  Kirk  maun  thole,  her  courts  forlorn, 

Her  pillars  broke, 
While  Amalek  exalts  his  horn, 

And  fills  his  poke. 

I  pondered  the  mischances  sair 

The  Lord  had  gart  puir  Scotland  bear 

Frae  English  folk  baith  late  and  ear' 

Sin'  Flodden  year 
To  the  twae  beasts  at  Carlisle  fair 

I  booht  ower  dear. 

If  true  religion  got  a  fa' 

Frae  her  auld  courts  and  guid  Scots  law, 

What  hope  o'  succour  far  awa' 

'Mang  godless  chiels, 
Whae  at  the  Word  sae  crousely  craw 

And  fling  their  heels. 

As  weel  expect  the  Gospel  sap  'ill 

Rise  in  uncovenantit  thrapple 

As  saw  a  ploom  to  raise  an  aipple, 

Or  think  a  soo 
Fleein'  aloft  on  the  hoose-tap  'ill 

Sit  like  a  doo. 
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I  like  an  owl  in  desert  was, 
When  to  the  coorts  I  buid  to  pass, 
Amang  the  crood  to  hear  the  Cause. 

Nae  freend  I  saw, — 
Just  some  auld  men  set  oot  in  raws 

And  belchin'  law. 

But  ane  sat  cockit  in  atween, 

A  wee  man  but  as  gleg's  a  preen : 

A  walth  o'  sense  was  in  his  een 

And  foreheid  massy. 
"The  Chancellor,"  I  was  tellt,  when  keen 

I  speired  whae  was  he. 

Wi'  prayerfu'  mind  I  watched  the  stert 
While  Maister  Johnston  played  his  pairt, 
And  sune  I  fand  my  anxious  hert 

Gie  a  great  loup. 
"Yon  Chancellor  the  ungodly's  cairt," 

I  said,  "will  coup." 

0  sir,  that  day  I  kent  indeed 
There's  men  o'  worth  across  the  Tweed, 
Men  whae  are  steadfast  in  the  creed 

As  Moses  sel', 

Men  whae  the  Word  o'  God  can  read 
And  cling  to  Hell. 

1  thocht  they  were  a  careless  race, 
Dozened  wi'  heathen  commonplace, 
Whae  traivelled  a'  in  slippery  ways, 

Whase  thochts  were  vain : 
But  noo  I  ken  they've  gifts  and  grace 
E'en  like  my  ain. 
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A  Lowden  chiel— black  be  his  tryst!— 
A  wise-like  man,  but  ill  advised, 
Led  on  the  hosts  o'  Antichrist, 

And  threepit  bauld, 
That  man  could  never  back  be  wysed 

To  Calvin's  fauld. 

He  made  the  yett  o'  Heaven  sae  wide 
The  veriest  stirk  could  get  inside: 
Puffed  up  he  was  wi'  warklly  pride 

And  fou  o'  German, 
Quotin'  auld  pagans  for  his  guide 

And  sic-like  vermin. 

He  feucht  wi'  Prophets,  jouked  wi'  Psalms, 
He  got  his  legs  clean  ower  the  trams, 
He  gart  th'  Apostles  skip  like  rams 

To  dae  his  biddin's : 
Oor  auld  Confessions  were  but  shams, 

Their  loss  guid  riddance. 

"God  foreordained  some  men  to  Hell — 
Granted,  but  man  can  please  himsel' 
Up  to  a  point — and  if  I  dwell 

Mair  on  free-will 
Than  on  election,  I  do  well, 

A  Christian  still. 

"For  these  are  mysteries,"  quo'  he, 
"Whereon  nae  twae  men  can  agree, 
And  sae  it's  richt  for  you  and  me — 

The  thing's  sae  kittle — 
Ane  to  consider  half  a  lee, — 

Whilk  maitters  little. 
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"It's  a',''  he  said,  "confusion  wild; 
In  siccan  things  the  best's  a  child ; 
Some  walk  an  ell  and  some  a  mile ; 

But  dinna  fear, 
Thae  doots  will  a'  be  reconciled 

In  higher  sphere. 

"Therefore  a  kirk,  whase  lamps  are  bright, 
Bequeathed  by  auld  divines  o'  might, 
Can  fling  them  tapsalteerie  quite, 

And  think  nae  shame ; 
For  white  is  black  and  black  is  white, 

It's  a'  the  same." 

But  what  availed  his  carnal  lear 

Against  a  man  o'  faith  and  prayer? 

As  through  the  thristles  gangs  the  share 

And  dings  them  doun, 
E'en  sae  the  Chancellor  cleft  him  fair 

Frae  heel  to  croun. 

He  pinned  him  wi'  the  Bible  words, 
He  clove  at  him  wi'  Calvin's  swirds, 
He  gart  him  loup  aboot  the  boards 

Wi'  muckle  mense, 
And  bound  him  wi'  the  hempen  cords 

O'  plain  guid  sense. 

"Threep  as  ye  please,  it's  clear  to  me, 
Whether  or  no'  the  twae  agree, 
Baith  doctrines  were  appoint  to  be 

The  Kirk's  chief  pillar. 
If  ane  ye  like  to  leave,"  says  he, 

"Ye  leave  the  siller." 
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Oh,  wi'  what  unction  he  restored 
The  auld  commandments  o'  the  Lord, 
Confounded  Bashan's  nowt  that  roared, 

And  'stablished  Hell! 
Knox  was  nae  soonder  in  the  Word 

Nor  Calvin's  sel'. 

I'll  no'  deny  yon  Lowden  chiel 

Was  gleg  as  ony  slippery  eel. 

For  twae-three  men  frae  Kippenshiel 

Begood  to  waver  ; 
I  half  inclined  to  doot  the  Deil 

A'  through  his  claver. 

But  when  a  man  o'  faith  and  power 
Uprose,  he  couldna  bide  an  hour : 
The  weakest's  doots  were  tided  ower 

Anither  towmont. 
The  Kirk  stood  firm  as  auld  stane  tower 

Wi'  safe  endowment. 


I  hae  a  bull,  a  noble  breed, 
A  Shorthorn  wi'  a  massy  heid, 
Wi'  quarters  fine  and  coat  o'  reid : 

On  ilka  lea 
Frae  Thurso  to  the  banks  o'  Tweed 

He  bears  the  gree. 

I  ca'ed  him  Begg,  the  same's  his  sire; 

But  noo  for  sign  to  a'  the  shire 

O'  yon  great  day  when  frae  the  mire 

Our  feet  we  bore, 
His  name  shall  be  in  field  and  byre 

"The  Chancellor." 
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THE    VROUW     GROBELAAR  S     LEADING     CASES. — II. 


BY   PERCEVAL   GIBBON. 


THE   HANDS   OF  THE    PITIFUL   WOMAN. 


THE  Vrouw  Grobelaar  had 
no  opinion  of  Kaffirs,  and  was 
for  ever  ready  to  justify  herself 
in  this  particular. 

"Kaffirs,"  she  said,  "are  not 
men,  whatever  the  German 
missionaries  may  say.  I  do 
not  deny  we  have  a  duty  to 
them,  as  to  the  beasts  of  the 
field ;  but  as  for  being  men, 
well,  a  baboon  is  as  much  a 
man  as  a  Kaffir  is. 

"Kaffirs  are  made  to  work, 
and  ought  to  work.  Katje, 
what  are  you  laughing  about  ? 
Did  not  the  dear  God  make 
everything  for  a  purpose,  and 
what  is  the  use  of  a  Kaffir  if 
he  is  not  made  to  work  ? 
Work  for  themselves?  Katje, 
you  are  learning  nothing  but 
rubbish  at  that  school,  and 
I  will  not  have  you  say 
such  things.  How  could  the 
Burghers  work  the  farms  if 
they  had  not  the  Kaffirs  ? 
Well,  be  silent,  then. 

"  Oh,  I  know  the  Kaffirs.  I 
have  seen  hundreds  of  them — 
yes,  and  for  the  matter  of  that, 
thousands.  Just  beasts,  they 
are, — nothing  else.  Did  you 
hear  how  the  Vrouw  Coetzee 
came  to  die  ?  Well,  I  will  tell 
you,  and  you  will  see  that  we 
must  hold  the  Kaffirs  with  a 
hand  of  iron  or  they  will 
destroy  us. 

"It  was  a  time  when  Piet 
Coetzee  was  away  making  laws 
in  Pretoria,  and  the  Vrouw 


Coetzee,  who  was  only  married 
one  year,  was  alone  on  the 
farm  with  her  little  baby. 
There  were  plenty  of  Kaffirs 
to  do  the  work ;  but,  you  see, 
there  was  no  man  to  have  an 
eye  to  them,  and  take  a  sjam- 
bok to  them  when  they  needed 
it.  So  one  day  the  Kaffirs 
came  in  from  the  lands  and 
would  not  work  any  more. 

"Why  wouldn't  they  work? 
How  should  I  know  ?  Who 
can  tell  why  a  Kaffir  does 
anything?  Perhaps  a  witch- 
doctor had  come  among  them. 
Perhaps  the  German  mission- 
aries had  been  talking  foolish- 
ness to  them.  Perhaps  it  be- 
gan at  a  beer-drink  with  some 
boasting  by  the  young  men 
before  the  girls.  Who  can 
say  ?  But  however  it  was, 
they  came  in  and  sat  down 
before  the  house,  and  just 
waited  there. 

"Vrouw  Coetzee  came  out 
with  her  baby  on  her  arm 
and  spoke  to  them ;  but  not 
one  moved  a  finger  or  answered 
a  word.  They  sat  still  where 
they  were  and  watched  her, 
and  others  came  from  the  huts 
and  sat  down  too,  until  there 
were  close  on  a  hundred  Kaffirs 
before  the  house.  Vrouw  Coet- 
zee watched  them  come,  and  as 
she  stood  in  the  door,  the  two 
Kaffir  girls,  who  worked  about 
the  house,  pushed  her  aside  and 
went  and  sat  down  too. 
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"  Then  Vrouw  Coetzee,  look- 
ing at  the  dumb  black  faces 
and  white  eyes,  got  frightened 
and  went  backwards  into  the 
house  and  closed  the  door. 
She  put  down  the  baby  and 
drew  the  iron  bar  across  the 
door  inside.  From  there  she 
went  to  the  door  at  the  back, 
and  to  all  the  windows,  and 
closed  and  secured  them  as  far 
as  possible.  Then  she  took 
down  the  old  elephant  -  gun 
from  the  wall,  and  finding 
Piet's  pouch  and  the  bullets, 
she  loaded  it  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  All  the  time  the  Kaffirs 
made  no  sign,  and  from  the 
key -hole  she  saw  them  still 
sitting  in  silence,  watching 
the  house. 

"  When  midday  came  she 
made  some  food  ready  to  eat, 
and  then  came  a  bang  at  the 
door. 

"  '  What  is  it  you  want  ?  '  she 
cried,  without  opening. 

"  '  Liquor  ! '  cried  one  of  the 
Kaffirs.  'You  have  some 
brandy  in  the  house.  Give 
it  to  us,  or  we  will  come  and 
take  it  and  kill  you  at  the  same 
time.' 

" '  I  have  no  brandy,'  she 
cried,  'and  when  my  husband 
comes  back  I  will  tell  him  to 
shoot  you  all.' 

"The  Kaffirs  laughed,  and 
one  of  the  house -girls  called 
out,  '  There  is  brandy ;  we 
have  seen  it.' 

"  Then  the  Kaffirs  all  began 
to  shout  together,  and  banged 
the  door  with  their  knob- 
kerries.  '  Give  us  the  brandy  ! ' 
they  shouted,  and  she  heard  a 
stone  smash  through  a  window 
against  the  shutters. 

"The  Vrouw  Coetzee  was  a 


brave  woman  and  she  hated 
Kaffirs ;  but,  looking  at  the 
baby,  she  thought  it  best  to 
give  them  the  brandy. 

" '  Stand  away  from  the 
window,'  she  cried,  '  and  I  will 
put  the  brandy  outside ;  but  if 
one  of  you  comes  near  me  I 
will  shoot.' 

"  So  she  placed  the  brandy 
on  the  sill  outside  the  window. 
The  Kaffirs  were  standing 
about  in  groups,  looking  very 
fierce,  but  they  saw  the 
elephant-gun  and  did  nothing. 
But  as  she  barred  the  shutter 
again,  she  heard  them  rush  up 
and  snatch  the  bottles. 

"  Watching  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  door,  she  saw  them 
troop  off  to  the  huts,  shouting 
and  capering  and  waving  the 
bottles  in  the  air.  They  came 
to  the  door  no  more  that  day, 
but  she  heard  them  howling  in 
the  kraal  as  the  brandy  began 
to  inflame  them. 

"When  it  got  dark  she  sat 
down  with  her  face  to  the  door, 
her  child  in  her  arms.  The 
howling  of  the  Kaffirs  was 
wilder  than  ever,  and  shrieks 
of  women  mingled  with  the 
uproar.  The  Vrouw  Coetzee 
trembled  there  in  the  dark  as 
she  remembered  stories  of  the 
Kaffir  wars,  and  how  the 
Kaffirs  had  treated  the  white 
women  and  children  they 
caught  on  the  farms. 

"Late  in  the  night  the 
Kaffirs  came  back  and  com- 
menced to  hammer  on  the  door 
again. 

" '  Give  us  more  brandy,' 
they  shouted. 

"  'I  have  no  more,'  she  said. 
'I  have  given  you  all.' 

"  '  You  lie  ! '  they  screamed. 
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'  If  you  do  not  give  us  more 
we  will  come  and  kill  you  and 
tear  your  baby  to  pieces.' 

"Then  the  Vrouw  Coetzee 
began  to  tremble,  and,  putting 
down  the  child,  took  the  big 
gun  in  her  hands. 

" '  That  is  you,  Kleinbooi,' 
she  cried  out,  recognising  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  Kaffirs. 
'  Why  do  you  behave  like  this  ? 
What  will  the  baas  say  when 
he  comes  back  ?  ' 

" '  We  do  not  care  for  the 
baas,'  they  replied.  'If  you  do 
not  give  us  the  brandy  we  will 
break  in  your  door.' 

" '  I  have  no  more,'  she  said 
again,  and  straightway  the 
Kaffirs  commenced  to  hammer 
at  the  door. 

"The  Vrouw  Coetzee  raised 
the  gun  to  her  shoulder  and 
pointed  it  at  the  door.  Her 
arms  were  trembling  so  that 
she  could  not  keep  it  steady ; 
so,  going  close  up  to  the  door, 
she  rested  the  muzzle  on  the 
iron  bar.  Then  she  pulled  the 
trigger. 

"The  gun  went  off  with  a 
roar  and  filled  the  room  with 
a  stifling  smoke.  The  baby 
began  to  cry,  but  she  paid  it 
no  attention  till  the  gun  was 
loaded  again.  Then,  as  she 
snatched  up  her  child  and 
soothed  it,  she  heard  wailing 
and  screaming  from  outside, 
where  the  heavy  bullet  had 
done  its  work. 

"  The  Kaffirs  left  her  at  peace 
for  about  an  hour,  and  the 
noise  of  the  wounded  sank  to 
a  sobbing.  At  last  a  voice 
hailed  her  again. 

"'We  will  kill  you  now,'  it 
said.  'You  have  shot  two 
wen,'  and  she  was  assailed 


with  a  string  of  horrid  names 
such  as  only  a  Kaffir  can  think 
of. 

"  '  Where  are  you  ?  '  she 
called,  terrified. 

"  '  Here,'  came  the  reply,  and 
a  little  stone  fell  down  the 
chimney. 

"  '  I  will  shoot ! '  she  screamed, 
taking  up  the  gun ;  but  the 
Kaffir  on  the  roof  answered 
with  only  a  laugh. 

" '  It  will  do  no  good,'  he 
replied.  'We  shall  kill  you, 
burn  you  in  a  fire  slowly,  scald 
you  with  boiling  water,  cut  you 
in  little  pieces,'  and  he  went  on 
to  threaten  the  lone  woman 
with  the  most  fiendish  and 
ghastly  outrages,  such  as  I 
dare  not  even  give  a  name  to. 

"The  low  devilish  voice  on 
the  roof  went  on.  'And  your 
baby,  vile  thing !  You  shall 
see  it  writhe  in  the  flames,  and 
hear  it  cry  to  you,  and  watch 
the  blood  spout  from  its  skin. 
You  shall  see  the  dogs  tearing 
it,  while  you  lie  in  anguish, 
powerless  to  aid  it.  Yes,  we 
will  kill  the  child  first,  and 
slowly — slowly  !  It  shall  cry 
a  long  time  before  it  shall  die 
at  last.' 

"Then  the  Vrouw  Coetzee, 
calling  aloud  on  God,  pointed 
the  gun  and  fired  through  the 
roof.  There  was  a  laugh  again, 
and  before  the  smoke  cleared, 
a  big  Kaffir  dropped  down  the 
wide  chimney  and  rushed  at 
her. 

"Her  gun  was  empty,  but 
the  Vrouw  Coetzee  was  the 
worthy  wife  of  a  good  Boer, 
and  she  raised  the  heavy 
weapon  and  struck  him  down. 
He  rolled,  face  upward,  on  the 
floor,  and  as  he  lay  she  struck 
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him  again.  He  kicked  once  or 
twice  with  his  legs  and  clutched 
with  his  hands ;  and  then  he 
lay  still  and  died. 

"  It  was  their  plan,  you  see, 
that  she  should  fire  off  her 
gun  and  then  be  taken  before 
she  had  time  to  recharge  it. 

"  '  Have  you  got  the  woman, 
Martinus  ? '  called  a  Kaffir  from 
outside. 

"  '  No,'  cried  the  Vrouw  Coet- 
zee ;  '  Martinus  has  not  got  the 
woman,  for  I  have  killed  him. 
Who  comes  next  ?  ' 

"  There  was  a  while  of  silence 
then,  till  she  heard  them  mov- 
ing about  again,  and  talking 
among  themselves.  Not  daring 
to  think  what  they  would  do 
next,  she  stood  hearkening, 
with  the  great  gun  on  her 
arm.  At  length  came  a  sound 
that  froze  the  blood  in  her 
body.  She  heard  the  sheet- 
iron  on  the  roof  grate  as  it 
was  dragged  off.  Then  she 
dropped  the  gun  at  her  feet 
and  knew  that  her  time  was 
come. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  in  so 
many  words  what  she  did  in 
the  next  minutes,  for  my 
tongue  refuses  the  tale.  But 
the  Kaffirs  did  not  get  into 


the  house.  By  this  time  the 
news  of  their  doings  was  gone 
abroad,  and  as  the  roof  was 
being  taken  off  the  house,  some 
Burghers  arrived  with  guns,  and 
with  them  my  husband.  Of 
course  they  shot  most  of  the 
Kaffirs  that  they  could  find, 
and  then,  being  unable  to  get 
any  answer  to  their  shouts, 
they  broke  in  the  door  of  the 
house  and  entered. 

"My  husband  used  to  weep 
as  he  told  of  what  they 
found.  The  Vrouw  Coetzee  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  smiling  with 
her  eyes  closed,  and  her  baby 
was  lying  in  the  crutch  of  her 
left  arm.  Her  right  hand  was 
on  his  little  soft  throat — his 
face  blue  and  swollen,  and  his 
little  arms  stretched  out  with 
tight  closed  fists.  He  was  quite 
dead,  but  warm  yet,  for  he 
had  missed  life  by  but  a  few 
minutes. 

"  No,  the  Vrouw  Coetzee  was 
not  dead.  She  died  a  year 
after ;  but  all  that  while  she 
went  witless,  always  smiling 
and  seeming  to  look  for  some- 
thing. 

"  So  you  see  that,  after  all, 
a  Kaffir  is  —  Katje,  what  are 
you  crying  about  ?  " 


PIET   NAUDE  S   TREK. 


On  Sunday  afternoons  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar's  household 
gave  itself  up,  unwillingly 
enough,  to  religious  exercises. 
The  girls  retired  to  their  rooms 
in  company  with  the  works  of 
certain  well-meaning  but  in- 
expressibly dreary  authors,  and 
it  is  to  be  inferred  they  read 
them  with  profit.  The  children 


sat  around  the  big  room  with 
Bibles,  their  task  being  to  learn 
by  heart  one  of  the  eight-verse 
articulations  of  the  119th 
Psalm,  while  the  old  lady 
meditated  in  her  arm-chair  and 
maintained  discipline.  Those 
were  stern  times  for  the  young 
students :  to  fidget  in  one's 
seat  was  to  court  calamity ; 
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even  to  scratch  oneself  was  a 
risky  experiment.  David  got 
little  credit  as  a  bard  in  that 
assembly. 

But  the  work  once  done,  the 
stumbling  recitation  dared  and 
achieved,  there  were  compensa- 
tions, for  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar 
was  then  approachable  for  a 
story.  To  be  sure,  the  Sunday 
afternoon  stories  were  known 
to  all  the  children  almost  by 
heart,  but  what  good  tale  will 
not  bear  repetition?  The  his- 
tory of  Piet  Naude's  Trek  was 
an  evergreen  favourite,  and  bore 
a  weighty  moral. 

The  old  lady  began  this  story 
in  the  only  possible  way.  "  Once 
upon  a  time,  long  before  the 
Boers  came  to  the  Transvaal, 
there  lived  a  man  named  Piet 
Naude.  He  was  a  tall,  strong 
Burgher,  with  a  long  beard 
that  swept  down  to  his  waist, 
and  a  moustache  like  bright 
gold  that  drooped  lower  than 
his  chin.  His  eye  was  so  clear 
that  he  could  see  the  legs  of  a 
galloping  buck  a  mile  away ; 
his  hand  was  so  sure  that  he 
never  wasted  a  bullet ;  and  his 
heart  was  so  good  and  true 
that  all  the  Burghers  loved 
him  and  followed  him  in  what- 
ever he  did. 

"Well,  when  the  English 
came  to  the  Burghers  and 
wanted  them  to  pay  taxes  for 
their  farms  that  they  had  won 
in  battle  from  the  Kaffirs,  all 
the  men  in  Piet  Naude's  country 
were  very  angry  and  said,  '  Let 
us  take  our  guns  and  shoot  the 
English  into  the  sea,  so  that 
the  land  will  be  clear  of  them.' 
Everybody  was  willing,  and  but 
for  Piet  Naude  there  would 
have  been  a  great  and  bloody 


war,  and  all  the  English  would 
have  been  killed. 

"  But  Piet  Naude  said, 
'  Brothers,  have  patience.  When 
we  fought  the  Kaffirs  we  beat 
them,  but  many  of  us  were 
killed  also.  If  we  fight  the 
English,  many  more  will  be 
killed,  and  we  are  not  too 
many  now.  But  I  will  tell 
you  what  we  will  do.  We  will 
not  pay  this  tax.  We  will 
inspan  our  oxen  and  load  up 
our  waggons,  and  we  will  take 
our  sheep  and  our  cattle  and 
our  horses,  and  trek  to  the 
north  until  we  find  a  place 
where  we  can  live  in  peace ; 
and  thus  we  shall  have  a 
country  of  our  own  and  pay 
no  taxes  to  anybody.' 

"As  soon  as  the  Burghers 
heard  this  they  were  agreed, 
and  chose  out  Piet  Naude  to 
lead  them  to  the  new  country. 
So  when  the  English  came  to 
collect  the  tax  they  found  no- 
body to  pay,  but  only  an 
empty  country,  with  trampled 
cornlands  and  burned  home- 
steads, and  wild  Kaffirs  living 
in  the  kraals. 

"But  Piet  Naude  and  his 
Burghers  trekked  steadily  on 
with  the  waggons  and  the 
cattle, — sometimes  through  a 
fine  level  country  full  of  water 
and  game,  and  sometimes 
through  a  savage  wilderness  of 
rocks  and  dangerous  beasts. 
The  sun  scorched  them  by  day 
and  the  mists  froze  them  by 
night;  some  died  by  the  way, 
and  some  were  killed  by  lions, 
and  some  bitten  by  snakes. 
But  month  after  month  they 
held  on,  crawling  slowly  over 
the  desolate  face  of  that  great 
new  country,  till  at  length  the 
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ragged  weary  men  cried  out, 
and  said  they  would  go  no 
farther. 

" '  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
grass-lands  and  water,'  they 
said,  '  and  let  us  live  there,  else 
we  shall  die,  forgotten  of  God, 
in  this  inhospitable  wilderness.' 
But  Piet  Naude  wrought  with 
them,  saying,  '  Let  us  keep 
good  hearts  and  hold  on.  In 
time  we  shall  surely  come  to 
the  best  place  of  all,  where  we 
shall  gain  cattle  and  sheep  and 
prosper  all  our  lives.'  And 
after  he  had  talked  with  them 
for  a  long  time,  and  shamed 
them  with  their  weakness,  they 
were  persuaded,  and  once  again 
they  faced  the  great  unknown 
country  and  trekked  on. 

"  But  one  hot  day  one  of  the 
Burghers  who  had  ridden  away 
to  look  for  meat  came  galloping 
back.  'Over  yonder,'  he  said, 
pointing  with  his  hand,  'there 
is  a  wide  kloof,  with  a  stream 
in  it.  There  is  grass  there  as 
long  and  thick  as  the  best 
pasture  of  our  farms,  with 
trees  and  wild  fruit,  and  every- 
thing plentiful  and  beautiful. 
Without  doubt  it  will  lead  us 
to  such  a  place  as  we  have 
been  seeking.' 

"  So  the  waggons  were  turned 
aside,  and  they  went  forward 
to  the  kloof,  all  the  Burghers 
uplifted  with  hope,  and  the 
very  oxen  pulling  their  best. 
But  Piet  Naude  said  nothing, 
for  he  had  a  strange  doubt  in 
his  heart,  and  he  rode  on 
anxiously.  And  when  they 
came  to  the  kloof  they  saw 
that  all  the  Burgher  had  said 
was  even  less  than  true.  The 
veld  underfoot  was  soft  and 
tender  as  satin,  and  the  grass 


was  fresh  and  green.  On  each 
side  the  tall  hills  cast  back  the 
sun,  so  that  the  beautiful  cool 
shade  fell  like  a  blessing  on 
their  scorched  faces.  There 
was  wild  hemp  (dagga)  for  the 
Kaffirs  to  smoke ;  and  wild 
apricots  running  over  the 
stones ;  water  splashing,  clear 
and  fresh,  beside  the  way ; 
mimosa-trees  to  give  wood  for 
the  fires ;  and  everywhere  they 
saw  the  spoor  of  every  kind  of 
buck.  The  Burghers  were 
overwhelmed  with  gladness, 
and  pushed  on  gaily. 

"On  the  next  day  the  kloof 
widened  out,  and  they  came 
forth  into  a  most  wonderful 
plain  girt  round  with  steep  cliffs, 
and  all  overgrown  with  grass 
and  trees.  At  a  little  distance 
they  saw  cattle  grazing  wild, 
and  big  herds  of  buck  roaming 
in  the  open.  Birds  started 
without  fear  from  under  their 
feet,  and  in  the  streams  fish 
swam  plain  to  see. 

"Then  Piet  Naude  said, 
'Brothers,  let  us  go  away  from 
this  place.  I  am  afraid  of  all  I 
see.  God  did  not  send  all  this 
wealth  easy  to  our  hands  at  no 
cost  of  labour.  Let  us  go  away 
lest  we  be  entrapped  into  some 
devilishness.'  But  the  others 
laughed  him  down  and  would 
not  listen  to  him,  saying  his 
brain  was  rotten  in  his  head 
with  the  long  trek  and  the 
sun. 

"  So  there  they  stayed  and 
built  themselves  houses  and 
kraals,  and  set  about  gathering 
the  hay  and  catching  cattle. 
But  everything  fell  out  so 
easily  and  all  they  needed  came 
so  plentifully  that  there  grew 
over  them  a  sort  of  sloth,  and 
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they  slept  without  shame  in  the 
hours  of  work,  and  gave  no 
attention  to  the  future. 

"Then  by  degrees  it  began 
to  be  noticed  that  they  were 
growing  fat.  Soon  they  had 
bellies  like  sows,  and  their  necks 
and  their  limbs  became  so 
great  that  they  were  obliged 
to  go  about  without  clothes, 
like  the  wild  Kaffirs  and  the 
brutes  that  perish.  And  when 
one  of  them  would  lie  down, 
his  fatness  so  burdened  him 
that  without  help  he  could 
scarcely  rise  to  his  feet.  None 
were  spared :  even  the  godly 
Piet  Naude  was  as  great  as  an 
ox ;  but  the  difference  was,  he 
felt  shame  for  it  all,  whereas  the 
others  felt  none. 

"Many  a  time  he  implored 
them  to  inspan  and  leave  the 
place ;  but  each  time  they  cried 
him  down.  And  when  he  said 
he  would  go  himself,  they  re- 
minded him  that  it  was  he  who 
had  urged  them  to  trek,  and 
asked  him  if  he  would  now 
desert  them.  So  for  a  while  he 
stayed. 

"But  at  length  he  resolved 
he  would  no  longer  be  bound, 
and  he  called  to  know  who 
would  go  with  him.  But  as  he 
spoke  a  storm  came  up,  and 
the  wind  screamed  and  the 
rain  threshed,  and  the  poor  fat 
creatures  waddled  off  to  their 
houses,  and  of  all  that  people 
only  one  stayed  to  go  with 
Piet  Naude.  It  was  a  young 
Burgher  whose  name  was 
Hendrik  Van  der  Merwe,  a 
decent  lad ;  and  the  two  set  off 
together. 

"  But  when  they  came  to 
the  beautiful  kloof  they  were 
amazed  at  the  work  of  the 


storm.  The  wind  had  torn 
great  boulders  from  the  hills 
and  rolled  them  down ;  and 
the  rain  had  churned  the  earth 
into  mud,  and  washed  the  roots 
of  the  trees  loose ;  so  that 
where  everything  had  once 
been  so  fair  and  orderly  there 
was  now  a  crazy  wilderness  of 
rocks  and  thorns  and  mud. 

"But  they  breasted  the  ob- 
stacles gallantly,  those  two 
alone;  and  at  hazard  of  their 
lives  they  climbed  over  and 
under  great  rocking  crags, 
cutting  their  hands  and  tear- 
ing their  feet  with  the  sharp 
stones  and  the  thorns  of  the 
mimosas.  But  as  they  went 
they  saw  with  delight  that 
their  fatness  dwindled  from 
them,  and  their  limbs  fell  back 
to  their  old  shapeliness,  while 
the  blubber  on  their  cheeks  re- 
treated from  their  eyes  and 
left  them  free  as  before. 

"  So  after  three  days  of 
climbing  and  slipping  and 
scrambling,  the  rain  and  the 
wind  ceased,  and  they  came 
forth  into  the  country  beyond, 
tall  and  slender  as  they  were 
before." 

This,  in  reality,  is  the  end  of 
the  story,  but  the  children  are 
wont  to  ask  in  chorus  what  the 
two  heroes  did  next. 

"They  went  back,"  says 
Vrouw  Grobelaar,  omitting  all 
details  of  how  the  return  was 
accomplished ;  "  and  when  the 
Burghers  went  forth  on  the 
Great  Trek,  they  went  with 
them,  and  lived  long,  had  many 
children,  and  then  died  happy 
and  were  buried." 

"And  what  is  the  moral?" 
asked  little  Koos,  who  supplies 
the  part  of  the  Greek  chorus. 
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"  The  moral,"  replies  the  old 
lady  in  her  most  impressive 
manner,  "  is  that  you  should 
obey  your  elders,  learn  your 
psalms,  get  up  early,  shut  the 


door  after  you,  tell  the  truth, 
and  blow  your  nose." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for 
a  truly  comprehensive  parable 
the  above  would  be  hard  to  beat. 


LIKE    UNTO   LIKE. 


For  the  most  part  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar's  nephews  and  nieces 
were  punctually  obedient. 
Doubtless  this  was  policy ;  for 
the  old  lady  founded  her  author- 
ity on  a  generous  complement 
of  this  world's  goods.  How- 
ever, man  is  as  the  grass  of  the 
field  (as  she  would  constantly 
aver) ;  and  it  fell  that  Frikkie 
Viljoen,  otherwise  a  lad  of 
promise,  became  enamoured  of 
a  girl  of  lower  caste  than  the 
Grobelaars  and  Viljoens,  and 
this,  mark  you,  with  a  serious 
eye  to  marriage.  Even  this, 
after  a  proper  and  orthodox 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  his 
elders  and  betters,  might  have 
been  condoned  ;  for  the  Viljoens 
had  multiplied  exceedingly  in 
the  land,  and  the  older  sons 
were  not  yet  married.  But,  as 
though  to  aggravate  the  busi- 
ness, Frikkie  took  a  sort  of 
glory  in  it,  and  openly  belauded 
his  lowly  sweetheart. 

"  Mark  you,"  said  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar  with  tremendous 
solemnity,  "  this  choice  is  your 
own.  Take  care  you  do  not 
find  a  Leah  in  your  Rachel." 

Frikkie  replied  openly  that  he 
was  sure  enough  about  the  girl. 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  shook 
a  doubtful  head.  "Her  grand- 
father was  a  bijwohner,"  she 
said.  "  Pas  op  !  or  she  will  one 
day  go  back  to  her  own  people 
and  shame  you." 


The  misguided  Frikkie  saw 
fit  to  laugh  at  this. 

"  Oh,  you  may  laugh  !  You 
may  laugh,  and  laugh,  until 
your  time  conies  for  weeping. 
I  tell  you,  she  will  one  day 
return  to  her  own  people,  bij- 
wohners  and  rascals  all  of  them, 
as  Stoffel  Mostert's  wife  did." 

The  old  lady  paused,  and 
Frikkie  defiantly  demanded 
further  particulars. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar,  "  I  remember  all  the 
disgrace  and  shame  of  it  to  this 
day,  and  how  poor  Stoffel  went 
about  with  his  head  bowed  and 
looked  no  one  in  the  face. 

"He  had  a  farm  under  the 
Hangklip,  and  a  very  nice  farm 
it  was,  with  two  wells  and  a 
big  dam  right  up  above  the 
lands,  so  that  he  had  no  need  for 
a  windmill  to  carry  his  water. 
If  he  had  stuck  to  the  farm 
Stoffel  might  have  been  a  rich 
man ;  and  perhaps,  when  he 
was  old  enough  to  be  listened 
to,  the  Burghers  might  have 
made  him  a  feldkornet. 

"  But  no  !  He  must  needs 
cast  his  eyes  about  him  till  they 
fell  on  one  Katrina  Ruiter,  the 
daughter,  so  please  you,  of  a 
dirty  takhaar  bijwohner  on  his 
own  farm.  He  went  mad  about 
the  girl,  and  thought  her  quite 
different  from  all  other  girls, 
though  she  had  a  troop  of  un- 
tidy sisters  like  herself  gallop- 
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ing  wild  about  the  place.  I 
will  own  she  was  a  well-grown 
slip  of  a  lass,  tall  and  straight, 
and  all  that ;  but  she  had  a 
winding,  bending  way  with  her 
that  struck  me  like  something 
shameless.  For  the  rest,  she 
had  a  lot  of  coal-black  hair  that 
bunched  round  her  face  like  the 
frame  round  a  picture ;  but 
there  was  something  in  the 
colour  of  her  skin  and  the 
shaping  of  her  lips  and  nostrils 
that  made  me  say  to  myself, 
'  Ah,  somewhere  and  somewhen 
your  people  have  been  meddling 
with  the  Kaffirs.' 

"Black?  No,  of  course  she 
wasn't  black.  Nor  yet  yellow  ; 
but  I  tell  you,  the  black  blood 
showed  through  her  white  skin 
so  clearly  that  I  wonder  Stoffel 
Mostert  did  not  see  it  and 
drive  her  from  his  door  with 
a  sjambok. 

"  But  the  man  was  clean 
mad,  and,  spite  of  all  we  could 
do,  —  spite  of  his  uncle,  the 
Predikant ;  spite  of  the  ugly 
dirty  family  of  the  girl  herself, 
— he  rode  her  to  the  dorp  and 
married  her  there ;  for  the 
Predikant,  godly  man,  would 
not  turn  a  hand  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

"Now,  just  how  they  lived 
together  I  cannot  tell  you  for 
sure ;  for  you  may  be  very 
certain  I  drank  no  coffee  in 
the  house  of  the  bijwohner's 
daughter.  But,  by  all  hear- 
ings, they  bore  with  one 
another  very  well ;  and  I  have 
even  been  told  that  Stoffel  was 
much  given  to  caressing  the 
woman,  and  she  would  make 
out  to  love  him  very  much 
indeed. 

"Perhaps    she    really    did? 


What  nonsense !  How  can  a 
bijwohners  baggage  love  a  well- 
to-do  Burgher  ?  You  are  talk- 
ing foolishness.  But  anyhow, 
if  there  was  any  trouble  be- 
tween them,  they  kept  it  to 
themselves  for  close  upon  a 
year. 

"Then  (this  is  how  it  has 
been  told  to  me)  one  night 
Stoffel  woke  up  in  the  dark, 
and  his  wife  was  not  beside 
him. 

"  '  Is  it  morning  already  ?  ' 
he  said,  and  looked  through 
the  window.  But  the  stars 
were  high  and  bright,  and  he 
saw  it  was  scarcely  midnight. 

"He  lay  for  a  while,  and 
then  got  up  and  drew  on 
his  clothes — doing  everything 
slowly,  hoping  she  would  re- 
turn. But  when  he  was  done 
she  was  not  yet  come,  and  he 
went  out  in  the  dark  to  the 
kitchen,  and  there  he  found  the 
outer  door  unlocked  and  heard 
the  dog  whining  in  the  yard. 

"He  took  his  gun  from  the 
beam  where  it  hung  and  went 
forth.  The  dog  barked  and 
sprang  to  him,  and  together 
they  went  out  to  the  veldt, 
seeking  Katrina  Ruiter. 

"The  dog  seemed  to  know 
what  was  wanted,  and  led 
Stoffel  straight  out  towards 
the  Kaffir  stad  by  the  Blesbok 
Spruit.  They  did  not  go  fast, 
and  on  the  way  Stoffel  knelt 
down  and  prayed  to  God,  and 
drew  the  cartridges  from  the 
gun.  Then  they  went  on. 

"  When  they  got  to  the  spruit 
they  could  see  there  was  a  big 
fire  in  the  stad  and  hear  the 
Kaffirs  crying  out  and  beat- 
ing the  drums.  The  dog  ran 
straight  to  the  edge  of  the 
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water,  and  then  turned  and 
whined,  for  there  was  no  more 
scent.  But  S  toff el  walked 
straight  in,  over  his  knees  and 
up  to  his  waist,  and  climbed  the 
bank  to  the  wall  of  the  stad. 

"  Inside  the  Kaffirs  were 
dancing.  Some  were  tricked 
out  with  ornaments  and  skins 
and  feathers;  some  were  mother- 
naked  and  painted  all  over  their 
bodies.  And  there  was  one,  a 
gaunt  figure  of  horror,  with  his 
face  streaked  to  the  likeness  of 
a  skull,  and  bones  hanging  clat- 
tering all  about  him.  They 
capered  and  danced  round  the 
lire  like  devils  in  hell,  and  be- 
hind them  the  men  with  the 
drums  kept  up  their  noise,  and 
seemed  to  drive  the  dancers  to 
madness. 

"And  suddenly  the  figures 
round  the  fire  gave  way,  save 
the  one  with  the  painted  face 
and  the  bones ;  for  from  the 
shadow  of  a  hut  at  the  back 
of  the  fire  came  another,  who 
rushed  into  the  light  and 
swayed  wildly  to  the  barbar- 
ous music.  The  new  -  comer 


was  naked  as  a  babe  new 
born ;  wild  as  a  beast  of  the 
field ;  lithe  as  a  serpent ;  and 
crazy  to  savageness  with  the 
fire  and  the  drums. 

"Madly  she  danced,  bending 
forwards  and  backwards,  cast- 
ing her  bare  arms  above  her, 
while  the  horror  who  danced 
with  her  writhed  and  screamed 
like  a  soul  in  pain. 

"Stoffel,  behind  the  wall, 
stood  stunned  and  bound — for 
here  he  saw  his  wife.  He 
thought  nothing,  said  nothing ; 
but  without  an  effort  his  hand 
ran  a  cartridge  into  the  gun, 
and  levelled  it  across  the  wall. 
He  fired,  and  the  lissom  body 
dropped  limp  across  the  fire." 

Frikkie  Viljeon  rose  in  great 
wrath. 

"This  is  how  you  talk  of  my 
sweetheart,  is  it  ? "  he  cried. 
"  Well,  I  will  hear  no  more 
of  your  lies."  And  he  forth- 
with walked  out  of  the  house. 

"  Look  at  that ! "  said  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar.  "I  never 
said  a  word  about  his  sweet- 
heart." 
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BY   STEPHEN   GWYNN. 


THE   HARVEST   OF   THE    SEA. 

FIVE  summers  ago  it  was 
my  good  fortune  to  spend  some 
days  cruising  about  the  coast 
of  Conn  aught  in  the  Ghranuaile, 
and  studying  the  work  of  her 
owners,  the  Congested  Districts 
Board  of  Ireland.  What  I  saw 
then  was  recorded  in  '  Maga,' l 
and  perhaps  '  Maga's '  readers 
will  bear  with  some  reflections 
arising  from  a  similar  but  more 
widely  extended  cruise  in  the 
same  pleasant  vessel. 

I  saw  her  lights  about  an 
hour  before  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  June  3,  as  she  lay 
at  anchor  in  Downings,  which 
is  the  name  given  to  the  eastern 
bight  of  Sheephaven  Bay.  It 
was  late  to  be  afoot  on  the  hill 
behind  Portnablah,  the  little 
harbour  on  the  west  of  that 
broad  water ;  but  I  was  return- 
ing from  an  evening  spent  with 
a  friend  who  has  put  into  prac- 
tice the  principles  of  the  Gaelic 
League  by  setting  a  big  out- 
house in  trim  for  dancing,  and 
gathering  his  acquaintance, 
gentle  and  simple,  about  him 
for  Irish  dances,  songs,  music, 
and  suchlike  gaieties.  A  fine, 
hardy,  sturdy  race  was  to  be 
seen  there,  and  prosperous- 
looking,  though  we  lived  in  a 
congested  district  (where  the 
average  valuation  is  under  30s. 
per  annum).  If  they  were 
prosperous,  many  of  them,  like 


the  young  farmer  who  escorted 
me  over  the  hill,  had  in  good 
part  to  thank  "  the  Board  "  for 
it.  He  is  one  of  many  who 
supplement  the  ordinary  hard 
work  on  a  small  farm  by  two 
months'  still  harder  work,  after 
the  land's  harvest  is  done,  the 
harvest  which  the  wintry  sea 
offers  to  those  who  have  skill 
and  endurance  to  reap  it. 
Thanks  to  the  Board,  that 
second  harvest  is  now  richly 
worth  the  reaping. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  herrings 
caught  in  Downings  Bay  were 
worth  from  5s.  to  15s.  a  cran — 
and  often  they  rotted  for  want 
of  buyers.  The  cran  or  basket 
is  a  measure  of  capacity,  and 
may  hold  from  600  to  1000 
herrings  according  to  their  size 
— the  hundred  being  the  "  long 
hundred  "  of  123.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  Downings  Bay  her- 
ring in  good  condition  are  worth 
on  the  quay-head  as  the  smacks 
land  them  from  15s.  to  £3  the 
cran — and  upwards.  To  put 
it  still  more  simply,  before  the 
Board  began  its  work,  ten  a 
penny  was  about  the  common 
price  for  herring  landed  on 
shore.  Now,  there  are  days 
when  buyers  would  be  glad 
to  count  down  a  penny  for 
every  herring.  You  will  see 
men  who  have  come  in  with 
their  boats  loaded  down  to 
the  gunwale  setting  down  the 
heavy  baskets  and  stopping 
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to     pick    up    fish     that     have 
dropped  out. 

When  the  Granuaile  picked 
me  up  at  Portnablah,  where 
some  work  on  the  little  harbour 
had  to  be  inspected,  my  friends, 
I  found,  had  stayed  to  see  the 
herring  fleet  come  in,  and  to 
watch  the  sale  of  fish.  The 
sight  had  been  encouraging,  for 
there  was  £2000  paid  down  that 
morning  on  the  quay,  and  about 
£500  of  it  went  to  the  Board's 
boats.  The  balance  went  to 
the  big  luggers,  some  manned 
by  fishermen  from  Arklow  and 
Kinsale,  but  mainly  sailing 
from  Scotland  —  sea  -  going 
boats,  equipped  with  steam- 
winches,  some  even  propelled 
by  steam,  and  all  manned  by 
fishermen  who  are  that  and 
nothing  else.  But  it  takes  no 
great  imagination  to  realise 
what  £500  for  one  night's  work 
means  to  the  score  or  so  of 
boats  gathered  from  Downings 
Bay  itself,  and  west  to  Kin- 
cashla,  Burton's  Port,  and 
Douros,  —  but  specially  from 
Tory — Tory,  the  northernmost, 
barrenest,  and  strangest  of  the 
many  strange  and  barren 
islands  that  fringe  Ireland's 
Atlantic  seaboard. 


TORY   AND    ITS    PEOPLE. 

It  was  the  Tory  folk  who 
brought  the  thing  home  to  me 
in  the  flesh — for  I  had  seen 
none  of  the  actual  fishing  or 
fishers.  I  had  not  been  able 
to  get  out  with  the  fleet,  as 
no  boat  was  fishing  from  the 
Portnablah  side,  nor  had  I 
been  in  Downings  to  see  the 
work  at  the  pier  where  the 
cleaning  and  packing  is  done 


by  girls — many  of  them  skilled 
workers  brought  over  from 
Scotland,  whose  hands,  they 
say,  can  hardly  be  seen  while 
they  work,  and  who  earn  up 
to  10s.  a-day,  while  the  local 
girls  follow  their  example  a 
little  closer  every  year.  But 
when  we  got  the  anchor  up 
and  were  steaming  out  of 
Dunfanaghy  channel,  a  couple 
of  row-boats  signalled  to  us. 
Shrewd  enough,  they  had  heard 
the  steamer  was  bound  west, 
and  rowed  across  to  intercept 
her  on  chance  of  a  tow.  The 
member  of  the  Board  and  his 
colleague  thought  they  well 
deserved  it.  Earlier  in  the 
morning  they  had  seen  these 
boats  pull  into  the  quay  with 
the  oar -blades  bending,  and 
Downings  quay  is  sixteen  miles 
from  Tory.  More  than  thirty 
miles  to  be  covered  with  oars 
by  four  men  who  had  spent 
all  night  fishing.  They  had 
not  done  it  for  nothing.  As 
the  ropes  were  pitched  out  to 
them,  we  inquired  after  their 
luck.  One  boat  had  come  in 
with  twelve  cran,  the  other 
with  fifteen,  and  had  earned 
£2  a  cran :  £54  for  the  night's 
work  among  eight  men  ;  for  the 
Tory  people  have  all  their  boats 
"bought  out,"  and  the  Board 
no  longer  takes  a  third  share 
to  cover  the  cost  of  boats  and 
nets  supplied. 

They  were  a  curious  motley 
group  enough,  these  fellows, 
three  or  four  wearing  caps 
made  from  the  fur  of  the  com- 
mon seal :  all  of  course  speak- 
ing Irish  among  themselves, 
and  using  the  English  notice- 
ably as  a  foreign  tongue ;  but 
they  all  had  the  use  of  it.  Fine 
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oarsmen  as  they  were,  seamen 
on  the  Granuaile  noticed  in 
them  some  lack  of  sea-craft : 
they  did  not  know  how  to 
make  fast  for  towing,  nor  how 
to  steer  when  in  tow.  One  of 
the  two  steersmen  was  white 
in  the  face,  and  continually 
shifted  the  tiller  back  and  for- 
ward, while  his  eyes  strained 
anxiously  ahead ;  nor  did  his 
crew  look  at  all  comfortable. 
Still,  their  position,  dancing  in 
the  wash  of  the  screw  through 
a  heavy  swell,  was  eagerly 
coveted  ;  for  as  we  rounded  the 
nearest  point  of  Horn  Head 
and  came  into  view  of  the 
whole  fleet,  which  was  drifting 
out  under  the  lightest  of  airs,  a 
commotion  was  evident.  One 
row-boat,  in  tow  of  a  smack  far 
out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay, 
cast  off  and  began  to  pull 
feverishly  in  our  direction ;  a 
small  smack  near  our  course 
prepared  to  drop  her  lug-sail, 
and  signalled  to  us  passionately 
with  coats  and  handkerchiefs. 
But  the  only  lucky  ones  were 
two  other  row-boats  right  in 
our  course,  who  put  themselves 
slap  across  the  vessel's  bows, 
while  in  each  the  steersman 
stood  waving  and  gesticulating. 
In  a  minute  we  had  them  along- 
side :  the  ropes  were  passed  aft 
from  one  boat  to  the  other ; 
and  we  started  off  with  two 
on  each  string  and  the  pro- 
peller's wash  between  them. 
"  Mind  your  steering  now ! "  the 
captain  shouted. 

And,  indeed,  he  had  reason. 
To  the  eastward  of  Horn  Head, 
running  through  Skate  Bay, 
with  the  horse -shoe  cliff,  500 
feet  sheer,  on  our  left,  the  sea 
was  not  big.  But  once  we 


passed  the  flat  slab  of  rock, 
from  which  rises  the  Horn 
itself,  with  its  shining  face  sea- 
ward, 100  feet  higher  than  the 
rest,  we  met  the  swell  heaving 
big  against  us.  There  was 
hardly  an  air  of  wind,  the  sun 
beat  scorchingly ;  all  about  the 
cliffs  breeding  gulls  swarmed 
like  bees,  and  their  crying  was 
innumerable  in  the  quiet  air. 
But  betwixt  us  and  Tory, 
where  it  rose  like  a  bastioned 
castle  out  of  the  sea,  waves 
surged  into  huge  mounds,  and 
along  the  seaward  cliffs  of  the 
Head  they  raced  and  leaped 
and  shattered  themselves ;  and 
the  boats  at  our  tail  danced  and 
leaped  too.  A  mistake  in  steer- 
ing might  easily  have  meant  a 
capsize ;  for  here  in  the  Sound 
of  Tory  the  tide  runs  strong, 
and  was  meeting  the  swell  that 
came  up  out  of  the  west,  still 
travelling  on  the  way  that 
some  far-off  Atlantic  gale  had 
sent  it. 

It  was  easy  to  tell,  if  only 
by  the  whole  cut  of  him  in  his 
oilskins,  that  one  steersman  of 
the  four,  who  sat  wholly  at  his 
ease,  with  his  tiller  steady  and 
no  uncertainties  as  to  how  each 
wave  should  be  met  and  parried, 
was  not  only  a  boatman,  but  a 
sailor  to  whom  this  business 
was  no  novelty.  One  might 
marvel  that  any  man  who  had 
ever  got  out  of  that  desolate 
island  should  return  there,  but 
they  say  the  Tory  men  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  it ;  that  one 
man  is  back  there  with  a 
fortune  earned  in  Klondyke, 
another  out  of  Australia,  and 
so  on.  And  I  can  tell  for  my 
own  part  that  one  of  the  best- 
known  leaders  of  the  Gaelic 
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propaganda,  and  by  general 
consent  the  best  step-dancer  in 
the  north  of  Ireland,  has  given 
up  his  salaried  work  as  "  organ- 
iser "  of  the  Gaelic  League  and 
gone  back  to  live  on  his  native 
earth — or  rock.  It  is  an  elo- 
quent fact  about  Tory  that  rats 
cannot,  and  will  not,  and  do 
not,  subsist  there ;  and  about 
where  I  write,  a  man  building  a 
house  thinks  himself  lucky  if  he 
can  get  a  handful  of  Tory  clay 
to  build  into  the  foundations, 
for  then  no  rats  will  trouble 
him.  But  I  am  not  advertis- 
ing the  clay  as  an  article  of 
commerce ;  an  odd  handful  is 
the  most  that  Tory  can  spare. 
There  is  water  on  the  island, 
and  there  are  stones,  with  a 
little  earth  in  among  them ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  soil  is  said 
to  be  fish-heads,  and  for  the  turf 
they  burn  they  must  cross  to 
the  mainland. 

Tory  is  a  republic  nowadays, 
or  perhaps  administered  like 
other  places ;  it  has  anyhow  a 
priest  in  residence  and  light- 
house keepers,  so  it  is  in  touch 
with  the  Church  and  Govern- 
ment. But  in  the  old  days  a 
king  ruled  it — a  king  of  the 
Homeric  type,  with  no  precise 
functions.  Such  kings  there 
were  in  all  these  outlying 
islands,  and  in  many  the  title 
is  still  preserved.  But  time 
was  when  it  was  more  than  a 
title.  Living  memory  recalls 
how  the  King  of  Inishkee  came 
before  the  county  court  judge  at 
Ballina,  and  stood  there  in  all 
the  splendour  of  his  great 
stature  and  spread  of  shoulders 
and  bushy  beard.  There  was 
a  question  put  to  him,  but  he 
turned  straight  to  the  judge, 


and,  "  I  am  the  King  of  Inish- 
kee," he  said ;  "  and  I  am  here 
to  speak  to  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land. Who  are  you,  and  have 
you  anything  to  show  me  that 
you  speak  for  her?"  The 
judge  told  him  that  he  had 
read  his  commission  in  that 
court,  and  that  whatever  was 
said  to  him,  was  as  if  it  were 
said  to  the  Queen  herself. 
"Well,"  said  the  King  of  Inish- 
kee, "that  will  do.  Tell  the 
Queen  of  England  that  they  are 
asking  my  people  to  pay  county 
cess.  What  is  this  county 
cess  then  ?  Is  it  not  laid  out 
for  roads  and  bridges  ?  What 
roads  and  bridges  are  there  in 
Inishkee?  Is  it  not  laid  out 
for  police  and  magistrates  ? 
What  police  and  magistrates 
are  there  in  Inishkee?  It  is 
not  just  that  my  people  should 
pay  for  these  things.  Tell  the 
Queen  of  England  that  the 
King  of  Inishkee  says  his 
people  will  not  pay  the  cess." 
And  they  did  not  pay  it. 

Neither  did  they  in  Tory,  for 
that  matter,  even  after  the 
king  ceased  to  be.  But  the 
kingly  office  must,  I  think, 
have  fallen  into  derision,  for  the 
last  king  was  a  dwarf :  and 
the  office  did  not  survive  him, 
for  he  at  all  events  brought  it 
into  disrepute.  His  history,  as 
I  heard  it  told  yesterday  be- 
tween two  women,  both  of 
whom  remembered  him,  de- 
serves to  be  set  down.  "  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  was  in  my 
uncle's  shop,"  said  one,  "an'  a 
quare  fright  he  gave  me.  All 
I  seen  of  him  was  the  head 
above  the  counter,  and  the  two 
hands,  like  it  would  be  a  child 
reaching  up  ;  but  the  head  had 
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an  old  man's  face,  and  I  won- 
dered whether  some  bad  thing 
was  in  it."  She  described  then 
how  he  was  brought  into  "  the 
room "  of  the  house,  and  how 
in  order  to  get  seated — for  his 
feet  only  reached  the  cross-bar 
when  he  was  sitting — the  dwarf 
would  tilt  the  chair  forward 
and  then  jerk  himself  back. 
Only  his  legs  were  dwarfish  ; 
the  head  and  body  were  a 
man's  size.  And,  queer  object 
as  he  was,  he  found  the  way  to 
beguile  a  woman. 

Some  stranger  seeing  him  in 
Tory  provided  him  with  an 
education,  and  sent  him  back 
to  be  a  schoolmaster  to  the 
islanders.  But,  unluckily,  those 
were  the  days  of  active  proselyt- 
ising, and  the  king  had  been 
made  into  a  Protestant,  and 
"  whatever  kind  of  teaching  he 
gave  "  soon  excited  displeasure, 
and  he  had  to  leave  the  island. 
For  a  long  time  he  lived  in  a 
man's  house  in  the  village  of 
the  mainland  whence  boats  sail 
for  Tory,  teaching  whoever 
would  come  to  him.  Now  this 
man  had  a  daughter,  "  and  a 
fine  able-looking  girl  she  was ; 
and  if  ever  a  woman  took  any- 
thing she  be  to  get  something  " 
(i.e.,  some  love-potion).  At  all 
events,  she  and  the  king  ran 
off  together  to  the  neighbouring 
town  and  got  married  in  secret. 
"  They  had  to  cross  the  strand, 
and  the  wee  legs  of  him  wasn't 
fit  to  travel,  and  she  be  to  lift 
and  carry  him  like  a  wean.  If 
I  had  a  man,  now,  that  I  would 
need  to  carry,  dear  but  I  would 
hit  him  a  slap  and  leave  him 
lying.  Wasn't  it  the  strange 
thing  that  he  would  get  one  to 
follow  him.  Poor  and  all  as  I 


was,  the  dear  Lord  knows  I 
wouldn't  follow  him  from  this 
to  the  door."  That  was  how 
the  elder  woman  of  the  two, 
who  had  seen  a  hard  life, 
described  her  feelings  towards 
him ;  and  her  chief  grievance 
against  him  was  his  change  of 
creed.  My  other  friend  blamed 
him  more  for  his  bad  treatment 
of  the  fine  young  woman  after 
he  got  her;  but  the  feeling  of 
Tory  was  on  the  religious  issue. 
He  was  king  while  he  lived ; 
but  he  died  a  Protestant, 
the  only  Protestant  of  the 
island,  and  the  islanders  would 
not  give  him  burial  among 
themselves.  There  was  great 
talk  what  should  be  done  with 
him ;  but  at  the  last  they  took 
him  to  the  mainland,  and  what 
is  remembered  is  how  they  left 
the  coffin  some  place  on  the 
side  of  a  ditch,  and  went  into 
a  public  -  house  and  were  all 
drinking  together.  If  he  got 
Christian  burial  at  the  rear 
hand  (as  they  say  here),  it  is 
the  most  respect  he  got  from 
them. 

We  did  not  land  on  what 
once  had  been  his  kingdom, 
but  cast  loose  the  boats  off  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  where  it 
runs  out  low  and  flat  to  the 
tall  lighthouse.  It  was  un- 
believable to  see  so  wild  a  surf 
running  on  that  calm  day,  and 
one  would  have  thought  they 
might  be  hard  set  enough  to 
reach  the  little  landing-slip  near 
to  the  village  and  the  stump 
of  an  ancient  round  tower.  But 
they  were  in  good  time,  any- 
how, for  the  night's  fishing, 
and  the  tow,  covering  in  a 
couple  of  hours  what  they 
would  have  needed  half  a  day 
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to  row,  meant  money  in  their 
pockets. 

Tory  is  well  posted  for  what 
is  called  the  May  fishing  — 
a  new  development  on  this 
coast.  The  take  of  herrings 
inside  the  bay  and  right  up  the 
shallow  channels  has  always 
come  in  or  after  harvest-time, 
and  this  fishing  can  be  worked 
by  small  boats,  even  by  cur- 
raghs.  Winter  weather  has  to 
be  faced, — last  year  the  big  fish- 
ing was  done  near  Christmas, 
— but  there  is  no  need  to  go 
far  to  sea.  Some  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  Board  began  on 
Downings  its  work  of  supplying 
boats,  with  skilled  fishermen 
to  sail  in  each  as  instructor ; 
and  they  started  trade  by 
setting  up  a  curing  -  station 
where  they  themselves  as  mer- 
chants took  two-thirds  of  the 
fish  at  a  price  (one  share  in 
every  three  going  to  repay  ex- 
penses), and  disposed  of  the 
whole  take.  Soon  competi- 
tors sprang  up :  merchants 
from  English  houses  came  to 
stand  and  bid  against  the 
Board's  buyer;  and  for  many 
years  now  the  whole  trade  has 
been  purely  independent,  main- 
tained by  a  brisk  competition 
between  rival  buyers,  each  of 
whom  has  his  own  steamer 
plying  to  Glasgow  with  the 
freight  of  herrings. 

It  was  soon  found,  when 
the  fish  came  to  be  marketed 
regularly  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, that  they  outclassed 
even  the  produce  of  the  Shet- 
land fisheries,  and  to  -  day 
Downings  Bay  herrings  com- 
mand a  price  of  their  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  The 
German  ports,  above  all,  where 


folk  are  connoisseurs  in  this 
fish,  would  absorb  nearly  the 
whole  take  at  a  fancy  figure. 
Noting  these  facts,  some  of  the 
Scotsmen  who  had  been  over 
as  instructors  decided  to  try 
their  luck  early  in  summer  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast. 
Fish  were  got  at  the  first 
venture  four  years  ago,  and  a 
wire  brought  curers  to  the  spot. 
Since  then  Scottish  boats  and 
some  from  Arklow  and  Kin  sale 
have  come  in  numbers,  and  for 
these  boats  it  is  as  handy  to 
fish  ten  miles  off  as  in  the  bay. 
Some  local  crews  have  had 
their  share  in  the  spoil ;  but 
the  boats  are  small  for  the 
work,  and  the  farmer  class 
have  their  hands  full  in  May 
and  June.  For  the  Tory  men, 
however,  this  fishing  was  a 
godsend.  Their  farms  are  of 
no  account,  and  the  fish  were 
at  their  doors  ;  indeed  this  year 
they  were  "  ringing  "  them  with 
nets  in  about  the  shores,  and 
boats  such  as  those  we  towed 
out  could  work  easily  from  the 
island,  though  similar  craft 
owned  on  the  mainland  would 
never  venture  to  so  distant  a 
fishing. 

Thus  luck  has  come  to  Tory, 
and  they  have  wrought  hard 
to  make  the  best  of  it.  I  have 
told  what  I  saw  myself.  But 
they  tell  me  here  of  a  night 
earlier  in  the  fishing  when  the 
fish  were  got  far  west  of  the 
island,  and  the  boats  rowed  in 
for  Burton's  Port,  a  fishing 
centre  about  thirty  miles  west 
of  Downings.  There  was  only 
one  buyer  there,  and  he,  as  it 
happened,  had  no  proper  way 
of  dealing  with  the  catch,  and 
he  would  not  bid  beyond  5s. 
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a  cran.  But  the  day  was  calm 
and  the  Tory  men  spent  no 
time  in  bargaining,  but  stepped 
back  into  their  boats  and  pulled 
for  Downings.  There  they  got 
£2,  7s.  a  cran,  and  rowed  home 
the  remaining  sixteen  miles 
with  light  hearts  and  heavy 
pockets.  These  are  the  in- 
dolent Irish.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  if  you  show  an  Irishman 
money  to  be  made  in  his  own 
way  of  business,  he  will  go  as 
far  as  another  man  for  it ;  and 
if  there  is  one  thing  your  Irish 
countryman  hates  more  than 
another,  it  is  the  wrong  side 
of  a  bargain. 

THE   TRANSPORT   PROBLEM. 

But  they  are  desperately  con- 
servative— like  most  peasants, 
for  that  matter — and  it  is  a 
hard  task  to  make  fishermen  of 
farmers.  About  here,  on  Down- 
ings,  the  task  was  relatively 
easy,  for  the  men  have  always 
fished  more  or  less,  though  only 
in  small  boats.  But  we  were 
bound  from  one  of  the  Board's 
successes  to  one  of  its  failures. 
In  Blacksod  Bay,  at  the  very 
point  of  the  Mullet,  I  saw  four 
years  ago  the  languid  begin- 
nings of  a  mackerel  fishery. 
This  year  I  was  to  assist  prob- 
ably at  the  close  of  it.  On  the 
Friday  evening  we  ran  as  far 
as  Portnoo,  a  pretty  little  place, 
in  the  least  known  part  of  West 
Donegal,  clean  off  the  beaten 
track,  but  no  longer  inaccess- 
ible, and  provided  now  with  a 
good  hotel.  It  is  not  safe  to 
take  a  vessel  anywhere  near 
that  coast  at  night,  and  in  the 
calm  day  with  the  heavy  swell 
we  had  a  rare  chance  to  see 


breakers  over  the  numberless 
rocks,  awash  even  at  low  tide, 
which  stud  every  bay  and  inlet. 
Next  morning  we  rounded  a 
headland,  entered  Douros  Bay, 
and  inspected  a  pier  at  another 
great  centre  of  the  herring- 
fishery.  Leading  lights  were 
wanted  (and  no  wonder)  to  take 
in  stranger  boats  to  the  little 
slip ;  and  I  heard  another  re- 
quest that  brought  scenes 
vividly  before  me.  It  was  for 
a  counter  in  the  little  coffee- 
stall  :  the  old  man  in  charge 
described  how  there  would  be 
sometimes  300  men  on  a  winter's 
night  or  morning  fighting  for 
their  chance  of  a  cup  ;  and  how 
for  a  week  he  and  his  family 
never  had  time  to  boil  a  potato 
for  themselves,  their  fire  being 
ceaselessly  taken  up  with  brew- 
ing tea  for  the  legion  of  fishers 
gathered  there  from  Teelin  to 
the  south  and  from  Burton's 
Port  and  Aranmore  to  the 
north.  On  this  quay  I  saw 
no  sign  of  a  public-house.  It 
was  very  different  at  Blacksod, 
whither  we  were  bound  when 
we  ran  out  on  the  Saturday 
morning  from  Douros. 

Haze  had  come  on  with  the 
east  wind,  and  the  cliffs,  famil- 
iar enough  to  me  by  Glen  Head 
and  Rathlin  O'Beirne,  were 
half -hidden;  and  from  thence 
we  had  four  hours  of  open  sea 
till  we  struck  the  Mayo  coast 
near  the  Stags  of  Broadhaven. 

Here  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business  we  had  to  drop  a 
boat  at  Port  Erlin  and  make  it 
over  to  the  man  who  was  buy- 
ing her  from  the  Board.  But 
the  routine  of  business  certainly 
takes  the  Granuaile  into  lovely 
places — lovely,  that  is,  for  a 
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summer  day's  cruise.  The  cliffs 
along  this  North  Mayo  coast 
range  about  500  or  600  feet,  and 
are  therefore  not  comparable 
in  height  with  Slieve  League 
or  Achill.  But  at  every  point 
great  towers  of  rock  stand  out ; 
clefts  open  inwards ;  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  rock  is  lined 
and  fluted  by  the  dip  of  the 
strata  as  if  some  artist  had 
been  at  work  with  a  conscious 
purpose  of  decoration.  Few 
see  the  picture,  for  this  corner 
is  among  the  remotest  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  boat's  new  master, 
as  he  came  off  in  the  curragh 
with  his  companions,  was  as  un- 
civilised a  type  as  could  be 
met.  I  noted  that  here  the 
curraghs  were  fashioned  with 
laths  and  not  with  rods  and 
wicker  twigs  for  the  body  of 
the  boat.  On  Sheephaven  and 
Mulroy  there  is  plenty  of  wood- 
ing in  reach,  and  from  the 
Rosses  men  come  east  to  cut 
rods.  But  once  to  the  south  of 
Donegal  Bay,  lath  is  the  uni- 
versal material — a  testimony  to 
the  treelessness  of  the  region. 
There  are  slight  divergences 
also  in  the  type  of  build,  but 
here  the  men  who  lay  about 
under  the  cliffs  fishing  with 
hand-lines  were  in  a  curragh 
not  unlike  the  Sheephaven 
type.  They  were  catching  fish 
in  plenty,  but  had  little  induce- 
ment to  do  so,  for  here  is  no 
port  of  call  for  steamers  and 
the  rail  is  some  forty  miles  off. 
Yet  there  are  probably  no 
waters  round  the  British  Islands 
richer  in  fish  than  these.  Men 
living  on  that  coast  should  be 
able  to  earn,  with  the  spring 
mackerel  -  fishery,  the  salmon 


drift-nets  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  autumn  mackerel  again, 
by  far  more  money  than  can 
be  got  by  the  yearly  trip  to 
England  or  Scotland.  A  glance 
at  the  map  shows  that  Mayo 
is  just  like  Western  Donegal — 
a  square  block  of  country  sur- 
rounded roughly  on  three  sides 
by  a  sea,  which  runs  into 
numberless  bays  and  inlets, 
and  is  deep  up  to  the  cliffy 
shores,  scattered  with  rocks  and 
small  islets,  weed  -  fringed,  a 
vast  harbourage  for  fish.  And 
in  Western  Donegal,  these  last 
years,  I  am  sure  that  money, 
well  -  earned  money,  has  been 
plentier  than  in  almost  any 
part  of  Ireland  you  could  name. 
The  determining  factor  in  the 
situation  has  been  the  presence 
of  a  proper  line  of  transport. 
What  has  been  done  in  Sheep- 
haven  and  at  Burton's  Port 
could  be  done  at  Broadhaven  if 
it  were  worth  while  to  do  it. 
But  it  cannot  be  worth  while 
to  turn  the  few  line-fishers  into 
net-fishers,  to  equip  them  with 
the  tackle  and  the  skill  for  large 
captures  of  fish,  until  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  fish  can  reach 
a  market.  A  curing-station 
might  no  doubt  be  established. 
But  of  the  three  fishings  that 
I  have  named,  the  spring 
mackerel  and  the  salmon  are 
a  trade  in  fresh  fish,  and  that 
means  quick  transit. 

In  Donegal  a  line  has  been 
run  along  the  mountain-sides 
(the  land,  thanks  to  the  wise 
liberality  of  local  landlords,  for 
the  most  part  costing  nothing) 
so  as  to  sweep  the  coast  from 
Sheephaven  to  Burton's  Port. 
Southward  there  are  rail-heads 
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at  Killybegs  and  Glenties,  so 
that  fish  can  always  be  landed 
within  reasonable  carting  dis- 
tance of  the  train.  For  the 
herring  -  fishery  this  is  not 
essential,  since  the  trade  can 
be  served  by  steamers, — and 
Donegal  has  an  advantage  in 
being  eight  or  ten  hours  nearer 
the  great  Scottish  ports, — but 
the  salmon  and  the  mackerel 
must  go  by  a  speedier  delivery. 
And  I  may  diverge  from  my 
narrative  to  note  on  the  salmon 
drift-fishery,  which  is  entirely 
a  new  thing  in  north  Donegal, 
though  it  has  always  been  fol- 
lowed from  Inishowen  east- 
wards. 

DBIFTING   FOR   SALMOX. 

It  began  in  the  west  of  the 
county,  somewhere  off  Slieve 
League,  and  with  the  advent 
of  the  railway  it  spread  north. 
Last  year  big  money  was 
earned  by  men  working  from 
the  islands  about  Burton's 
Port,  fishing  mostly  in  the 
Sound  of  Tory.  This  year 
one  fisherman  in  Dunfanaghy 
was  provided  by  a  kindly 
gentleman  with  a  suit  of 
nets,  to  be  repaid  from  the 
catch,  and  he  had  the  first  of 
the  venture,  but  only  by  a 
few  days.  The  agent  of  the 
Donegal  Fisheries  Company 
came  down  and  offered  nets 
on  a  share  system,  all  fish  to 
be  taken  at  a  standard  price 
(8d.  per  lb.),  as  had  been  done 
about  Burton's  Port,  and  three 
crews  started  the  fishing.  A 
fourth  venture  was  made  by  a 
local  man,  who  bought  his  own 
nets.  And  almost  as  soon  as 


the  fishing  started,  three  or 
four  westward  boats  were 
driven  in  here  by  a  heavy 
gale  and,  hearing  what  they 
heard,  decided  to  make  this 
their  headquarters — reckoning, 
I  daresay,  to  get  the  first 
chance.  For  local  opinion 
here  is  convinced  that  all 
salmon  are  moving  westward, 
and  this  is  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  coast  where  the 
nets  are  at  work.  It  paid  one 
crew  handsomely  anyhow,  for 
in  three  successive  nights  they 
landed  430  salmon.  These 
takes  are  exceptional.  Aver- 
aging the  boats  round,  I  doubt 
if  it  would  rise  above  twenty 
or  thirty  fish  a-night.  But  the 
man  who  bought  his  nets  paid 
the  value  and  his  licence  (about 
£20  in  all)  by  a  single  shot  of 
seventy  fish. 

Now  when  you  see,  as  I  saw 
the  other  day  in  Derry,  a  dray- 
horse  stuck  fast  in  the  street 
by  the  weight  of  a  van  loaded 
with  boxes  of  salmon  all  taken 
from  the  sea  outside  the  mouth 
of  rivers  which  you  purpose  to 
fish,  your  reflections  are  not  all 
rose-colour.  It  is  a  question, 
anyhow,  whether  the  rivers  can 
stand  it.  However,  there  are 
certain  things  to  be  said.  In 
the  first  place,  money  is  being 
poured  into  a  country  that 
sorely  needs  it.  In  the  second 
place,  this  is  the  first  of  the 
fishing,  and  directly  the  regular 
runs  of  the  fish  become  dis- 
turbed, it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  be  got  in  such  quan- 
tities. Moreover,  the  year  is 
exceptional.  The  fixed  net  off 
Horn  Head  is  taking  ten  fish 
for  one  it  took  five  years  ago, 
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and  the  chief  reason  is,  I 
believe,  that  there  are  more 
salmon  on  the  coast.  The  nets 
are  helped  by  a  long  spell  of 
dry  weather,  which  keeps 
salmon  knocking  about  off 
shore,  waiting  for  the  fresh 
that  would  take  any  one  of 
them  out  of  the  way  of  drift- 
nets  and  exposed  only  to  the 
very  small  dangers  of  rod  and 
line.  No  doubt  these  legitimate 
dangers  of  the  rivers  are  not 
the  most  formidable.  But — and 
here  is  the  cardinal  point — "I 
believe,"  said  a  fisherman  to  me, 
who  has  no  interest  in  the  drift- 
nets,  but  is  reputed  the  best 
seaman  and  the  longest-headed 
man  in  these  parts — "  I  believe 
this  work  will  help  the  salmon 
in  the  long  -  run.  I  hear  the 
boys  saying  among  themselves 
that  if  any  man  kills  spawning 
fish  they  will  have  him  up 
before  the  magistrates."  If 
that  is  so,  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  Ireland  will  be 
in  a  fair  way  to  be  solved. 

The  change  of  ownership  in 
Ireland,  when  it  is  completely 
accomplished,  may  probably 
mean  a  pretty  general  exter- 
mination of  such  game  as 
grouse,  partridge,  and  pheas- 
ants, that  are  easily  destroyed. 
But  the  total  value  of  these 
products  of  Irish  soil  is  of  no 
great  matter.  The  value  of 
the  produce  of  Irish  waters  is 
an  immense  national  asset,  and 
peasant  proprietary  threatens 
its  very  existence.  Until  it  is 
recognised  that  the  salmon  in  a 
river  are  in  reality  public  pro- 
perty, over  and  above  the  tempor- 
ary right  to  take  them  by  legal 
means,  there  can  be  no  security 


that  they  will  not  be  swept 
out  of  existence,  as  they  have 
been  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
of  America.  But,  once  show 
the  coast  fishermen  that  they 
have  a  large  pecuniary  interest 
in  enforcing  the  regulations 
upon  the  innumerable  small 
spawning  rivers,  and  you  have 
a  great  part  of  your  supply 
secured.  The  wider  spread  the 
interest  in  fish  conservation, 
the  better  the  chance  for  fish. 
A  steam  trawler  caught  within 
the  three-mile  limit  gets  little 
mercy  from  the  local  county 
councillor  on  the  bench.  When 
we  see  the  same  attitude  to- 
wards a  man  caught  with 
salmon  taken  off  the  redds,  it 
will  be  a  very  clear  sign  that 
the  new  system  is  beginning  to 
work,  and  that  the  democracy 
realises  that  the  rights  which 
it  has  taken  over  need  to  be 
maintained. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Board 
is  pioneering  the  way  for  the 
democracy  —  teaching  by  ex- 
ample what  can  be  done  to 
remedy  poverty.  The  only  en- 
couraging thing  that  I  heard 
at  Blacksod  was  the  news  that 
one  District  Council  at  least  had 
learnt  to  appreciate  the  trans- 
port problem. 

A   FAILUEE    OF   THE    BOARD'S 
AND   ITS   CAUSES. 

Our  principal  object  south- 
ward was  to  be  at  Blacksod 
Point  on  the  Sunday,  where 
the  Member  of  the  Board  was 
trysted  to  meet  the  local  fisher- 
men. Four  years  before  a 
curing-station  had  been  started 
here  to  serve  the  island  of 
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Inishkee  (which  lies  perhaps  a 
mile  off  the  point  of  the  Mullet), 
and  the  fleet  that  was  to  be 
organised  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  inhabitants  of  the 
Mullet  itself.  Badly  they  need 
help  of  some  kind.  We  walked 
out  that  Sunday  morning  to 
Fallmore,  a  village  at  the  very 
point  of  the  long  neck  of  land 
which  encloses  Blacksod  Bay — 
and  we  saw  misery  enough. 
Not  in  the  present  moment,  for 
the  day  was  all  sunshine  and 
the  population  basked  out  of 
doors.  But  gap  after  gap  in 
the  middle  of  hovels  told  of 
buildings  pulled  down  when  the 
typhus  decimated  the  place. 
Turf  is  scarce  there — the  whole 
point  was  stripped  bare  of  the 
very  "  scraws  "  of  sod — and  in 
the  cold  windy  winter,  out  on 
that  exposed  tongue  of  land, 
they  kept  doors  and  windows 
tight,  and  the  germs  bred. 
The  people  had  an  air  of  lassi- 
tude, and  though  on  that  sunny, 
breezy  day  they  seemed  to  live 
in  a  natural  sanatorium,  it 
needed  only  a  little  knowledge 
to  infer  from  the  character  of 
their  dwellings  their  way  of 
existence.  Probably  the  whole 
of  them  are  continually  below 
the  normal  standard  of  health. 
Perpetual  poverty  breeds  list- 
lessness,  listlessness  perpetuates 
poverty  —  there  you  have  the 
vicious  circle  out  of  which  it 
needs  strong  shoulders  to  lift  a 
breed  of  men.  No  use  looking 
to  themselves  for  the  lift — and 
who  is  there  to  look  to? 
Locally,  the  priests  and  the  dis- 
pensary doctor  —  all  of  them 
overworked,  but  the  doctor 
worst  of  all.  These  people, 


who  need  to  be  taught  in  the 
very  first  instance  the  ordinary 
laws  of  sanitation,  are,  I  take 
it,  seven  Irish  miles  at  least 
from  the  doctor.  For  giving 
free  medical  attendance  to  all 
in  this  area  he  will  get  per- 
haps £125  a -year,  with  no 
allowances.  Any  one  who 
reads  Surgeon-General  Evatt's 
report  to  'The  British  Medical 
Journal ' — and  whoever  wants 
to  know  about  Ireland  should 
read  it  —  will  see  what  that 
means.  It  means  that  the 
doctor's  whole  time  will  be 
spent  in  covering  the  distance 
from  one  case  to  another ;  that 
his  paying  practice,  if  he  is 
lucky  enough  to  have  any — 
and  who  in  that  country  is 
going  to  pay  a  doctor  ? — must 
be  done  as  well ;  that  he 
will  have  a  slave's  life  and 
a  mechanic's  pay,  without  a 
prospect  of  promotion.  The 
matter  is  complicated  by  what 
seems  a  mere  piece  of  red-tape. 
No  dispensary  doctor  can  apply 
for  another  dispensary  without 
first  resigning  his  appointment. 
This  checks  effectually  a  sys- 
tem of  promotion  according  to 
experience  and  efficiency  which 
would  naturally  establish  itself. 
Suppose  no  schoolmaster  could 
send  in  his  name  for  a  vacancy 
in  some  other  school  without 
first  giving  up  his  livelihood  : 
a  cheerful  state  the  profession 
would  be  in !  What  man  of 
energy  or  distinguished  quali- 
fications is  going  to  bury  him- 
self in  such  a  pit  ?  And  yet 
only  a  man  of  rare  energy 
and  ability  can  hope  to  fight 
the  pestilence  which  annually 
ravages  these  outlying  and  un- 
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regenerate  parishes.  General 
Evatt's  view  is  that  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board  should 
pay  the  doctor,  and  my  only 
objection  to  the  proposal  is  that 
this  Board,  almost  alone  of 
Government  departments  in 
Ireland,  makes  a  profitable  use 
of  public  money.  But  there  is 
money  poured  out  like  water 
on  expensive  workhouse  staffs, 
on  police,  and  on  Resident 
Magistrates  (who  draw  from 
£450  a -year  upwards  for  a 
week's  work  in  the  month). 

It  seems  a  long  way  from 
mackerel -fishing  to  dispensary 
doctors,  but  the  connection  is 
clear  enough  to  me  as  I  think 
of  the  assemblage  gathered  to 
meet  us  in  the  long  room  over 
the  curing-shed,  where  the  nets 
are  stored.  The  fishing  at 
Blacksod  after  four  years  of 
experiment  was  a  dead  failure, 
and  the  Board  was  anxious  to 
know  if  any  chance  of  improve- 
ment existed — if  the  fishermen 
themselves  could  suggest  any 
remedy.  Why  was  it  that 
the  number  of  boats  fishing 
dwindled  instead  of  increasing, 
so  that  the  steamer  chartered 
to  carry  fish  across  Blacksod 
Bay  to  the  rail-head  on  Achill 
Sound  was  earning  no  freight 
to  repay  her  expenses?  The 
answer  is  not  hard  to  give,  if 
one  reflects  that  the  shambling 
group  gathered  there  repre- 
sented the  pick  of  the  country- 
side— the  men  who  had  daring 
and  enterprise  enough  to  try  a 
new  venture.  At  half  a  glance 
you  could  distinguish  the  "in- 
structors " — skilled  fishers  from 
Arklow  and  Kinsale  sent  there 
at  a  weekly  wage  to  teach  these 


landsmen  the  handling  of  sails 
and  nets.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  they  were  larger  built,  but 
they  had  a  different  carriage,  a 
suggestion  of  backbone.  The 
others  looked,  to  put  it  plainly, 
like  a  diseased  race  ;  even  about 
the  biggest  and  strongest  of 
them  was  an  air  of  lassitude. 
Here  and  there  was  a  man  of 
more  decision,  but  when  they 
spoke  it  was  only  to  tell  of  the 
difficulty  of  getting  crews  and 
keeping  them  together  :  if  for 
a  while  the  fishing  failed,  this 
man  or  that  man  would  be 
off  to  the  harvest -work  in 
England — a  hard  life  enough, 
with  no  prospect  of  real  better- 
ment, but  without  the  un- 
familiar risks  and  the  need  of 
long  patience. 

Risks  were  real  enough.  One 
of  the  questions  to  be  deter- 
mined was  whether  three  or 
four  crews  from  Achill  who 
had  thrown  in  their  lot  with 
this  fishery  would  continue  to 
do  so,  and  they  spoke  uncer- 
tainly. But  one  among  them 
spoke  his  mind,  and  said  that 
fishing  from  Blacksod  meant 
working  south  and  rounding 
Achill  head  every  night.  "  And 
we  go  there,"  he  said,  "  every 
night  in  dread  of  our  lives." 
I  could  see  his  face  peaked  and 
drawn  with  apprehension,  yet 
it  was  not  the  face  of  a  coward. 
The  tides  meet  off  Achill,  and 
it  is  in  truth  no  place  for  small 
boats. 

The  upshot  of  the  matter 
seemed  to  be  pretty  clear. 
The  fishing  would  have  to  be 
dropped,  though  large  sums 
had  been  laid  out  by  the  Board 
on  curing-sheds  and  stores,  and 
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the  steamer  must  be  discon- 
tinued. The  Board  would  not 
be  the  only  losers,  for  two  hand- 
some public  -  houses  had  been 
erected  close  to  the  pier,  afford- 
ing certainly  more  room  than 
was  to  be  got  in  the  coffee-shed 
at  Douros.  Naturally  there  was 
strong  local  pressure  brought 
to  bear  in  order  that  the  fish- 
ing should  be  continued,  and 
naturally  enough  the  priests 
were  made  the  organ  of  it. 
Two  fine  active  young  men 
they  were,  evidently  full  of 
zeal,  and  eager  that  their 
parish  should  not  lose  its 
chance.  It  was  put  to  them 
by  the  Board's  representative 
that  the  more  reasonable  way 
would  be  for  the  Achill  men  to 
go  home  and  join  the  fishery  to 
the  south  of  them,  saving  the 
dangerous  doubling  of  the  Great 
Head ;  while  the  local  men 
could  go  north  some  fifteen 
miles  to  Broadhaven,  which 
might  be  made  a  centre. 
Only,  the  question  was  how  to 
get  transit  thence.  Rail  would 
be  a  day's  drive  off,  and  the 
proposal  to  run  a  steamer  from 
Belmullet  across  Blacksod  Bay 
to  Achill  Sound  had  fallen 
through.  It  was  then  we 
learnt  that  this  enterprise 
mooted  by  the  Board  had  been 
taken  up  by  the  local  authority; 
that  the  district  council  of  Bel- 
mullet  had  passed  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favour  of  subsidising 
such  a  steamer,  and  had  offered, 
if  the  county  at  large  would 
back  them,  to  be  locally  respon- 
sible for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
cost.  So,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
the  thing  may  settle  itself,  and 
not  only  the  Mullet  but  also 


the  coast  up  toward  Port  Erlin 
may  get  its  chance,  and  the 
work  initiated  by  the  skilled 
bureaucracy  of  the  Board  may 
be  helped  on  by  the  local 
democracy. 

WHAT    HAS   BEEN   DONE    IN 
AKAN. 

All  this  detail  will,  I  trust, 
have  interest  for  those  who  are 
watching  in  Ireland  the  results 
of  a  coherent  policy,  whose  ob- 
ject is,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
make  it  worth  the  while  of 
Irishmen  to  remain  in  Ireland 
— to  offer  some  bid  against 
the  inducements  which  the 
United  States  hold  out  to  able- 
bodied  and  healthy  citizens. 
The  thing  cannot  be  done  by 
doles,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
creating  wealth  —  that  is,  by 
assisting  men  to  create  it. 
The  four  young  salmon-fishers 
from  Gola  Island,  who  have 
earned  upwards  of  £70  between 
them  in  the  last  three  nights 
here,  are  not  likely  to  go  abroad 
in  search  of  fortune.  And  re- 
member that  the  Board  in  this 
case  has  simply  set  things 
going.  It  taught  the  men  to 
handle  sailing-boats  and  nets 
with  the  same  dexterity  as 
they  had  handled  curraghs  and 
lines ;  it  provided  a  line  of  rail- 
way for  transport.  When  the 
skill  and  the  transport  existed, 
a  private  firm,  represented  by 
an  intelligent  agent  (whose 
name  I  have  heard  blessed  up 
and  down  this  coast),  was  not 
slow  to  equip  the  fishers  with 
nets  and  licences.  Wealth  has 
been  created  and  singularly 
well  distributed  in  a  poor 
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country.  This  is  what  I  see 
in  Donegal.  Southward  the 
Granuaile  was  taking  me  to  a 
place  where  this  work  had 
revolutionised  the  whole  condi- 
tions of  existence. 

Glance  through  the  papers 
for  about  any  year  at  a  hazard 
before  1890  and  it  is  odds  but 
you  will  hear  talk  of  famine  in 
the  Aran  Islands.  Nowadays 
Aran — where  the  first  begin- 
nings were  made  with  the  deep- 
sea  mackerel  -  fishery  and  the 
skilled  instructors — is  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  famine.  The 
most  prosperous  looking  person 
that  I  saw  in  Blacksod  was  a 
young  Aran  man,  brought  there 
first  in  the  Board's  service  to 
superintend  curing,  but  now 
well  established  in  the  employ 
of  a  big  private  firm,  as  secure 
of  constant  and  well-paid  em- 
ployment as  any  man  need  ask 
to  be.  We  wanted  something 
from  five  miles  off,  and  away 
he  went  on  his  smart  new 
bicycle,  a  pleasant,  civil,  well- 
equipped  young  man.  Aran  is 
now  a  place  where  help  is  given 
to  the  Board  rather  than  by 
them,  for  it  is  the  great  store 
of  nets  for  the  coast,  and  the 
skilled  menders  are  there.  As 
much  could  probably  be  said 
for  Cleggan,  the  busy  little 
harbour  where  we  lay  on 
Sunday  night,  a  place  created 
out  of  nothing  but  rocks  and 
sea.  I  wish  I  had  space  to  tell 
of  the  run  southward  to  it  under 
Achill  Head,  and  our  landing  on 
the  Bills  of  Achill,  a  group  of 
rocks  inaccessible  except  in  the 
calmest  weather,  and  even  on 
that  calm  day  we  had  to  jump 
lively  between  one  swell  and 


the  next.  The  rock  was  littered 
with  nests  of  the  black-backed 
gull,  the  grassy  turf  on  it  was 
honeycombed  with  the  burrow- 
ings  of  puffins ;  and  while  the 
black  -  backs  soared  high  over 
us,  the  puffins  sat  bold  as  robins 
on  the  rock  ledges,  and  the 
Member  of  the  Board  photo- 
graphed a  group  of  some  500 
at  about  three  yards'  distance. 
Next  day  was  spent  chiefly  in 
egg-blowing,  when  we  were  not 
looking  at  the  people  from  the 
Connemara  shore  out  in  curragh  s 
cutting,  with  scythes  tied  to 
poles,  the  long  brown  wrack 
from  every  reef  of  rocks — an- 
other harvest  of  the  sea.  But 
my  business  is  with  Aran,  where 
we  landed  at  the  largest  and 
northernmost  island  about  four 
on  the  Monday  afternoon. 

The  long  quay  was  stacked 
with  barrels,  and  men  were 
busy  at  work  on  them.  In  the 
bay  the  fleet  lay  off — a  discon- 
solate fleet,  for  the  mackerel- 
fishery  was  doing  poorly.  Still 
the  fleet  was  there,  and  owned 
by  men  who  had  acquired  it 
out  of  the  produce  of  previous 
years'  fishing ;  and  the  look  of 
the  houses  spoke  a  decent 
standard  of  comfort,  making 
quite  possible  a  project  already 
mooted  which  one  of  the  men 
on  the  quay  discussed  with  me. 
This  is  the  establishment  of  a 
college  for  Gaelic  study  here, 
where  the  language  is  spoken 
in  its  greatest  purity  and  rich- 
ness— on  ground  that  has  been 
studied  by  half  a  dozen  Con- 
tinental scholars,  and  I  know 
not  how  many  lights  of  the 
Gaelic  League.  No  one  in 
Aran  is  surprised  if  a  stranger 
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addresses  them  in  Irish — they 
are  used  to  it  by  now,  and  the 
children  give  you  back  your 
greeting  as  I  have  never  seen 
them  do  elsewhere.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  would  have 
taken  one  for  a  Protestant 
missionary.  Times  are  changed 
in  Aran,  as  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  but  most  noticeably 
perhaps  in  Aran  and  the  like 
of  it.  A  steamer  plies  there 
from  Gal  way  thrice  a -week, 
testifying  to  a  new  power  of 
buying  and  selling,  and  proving 
also  that  the  population  has 
escaped  from  a  serfdom  for 
which  certainly  no  landlord 
was  to  blame.  In  such  places 
trade  is  apt  to  become  the 
monopoly  of  one  shopkeeper, 
and  through  his  hands  passes 
all  the  money  that  is  earned  in 
the  district.  Many  families 
in  such  a  connection  scarcely 
see  the  colour  of  money  at  all ; 
they  work  for  the  man  who 
holds  over  them  the  terror  of 
an  ill  -  comprehended  account- 
book.  Transport  facilities  mean 
a  free  market  for  what  General 
Evatt  calls  "the  ultimate  Irish 
peasant" — the  man  who  has 
to  be  raised  in  his  whole  stand- 
ard of  living  if  Ireland  is  to  be 
able  to  retain  her  people. 

It  needs,  I  should  say,  no 
great  inducement  to  keep  them. 
The  Member  of  the  Board  told 
me  of  one  Araner  who  for  years 
travelled  annually  to  America 
and  back — his  errand,  if  you 
please,  to  prune  the  grapes  of 
a  certain  millionaire  who  would 
let  no  other  gardener  touch 
them.  I  heard  of  a  woman 
who  reared  a  big  family,  and 
when  times  were  hard  would 


cross  to  Philadelphia  and  take 
service  and  send  money  home. 
She  talked  to  my  friend  of 
streets  and  places  that  he  knew 
also,  and  as  she  talked  he 
looked  at  her  sitting  on  the 
"  creepie  stool "  by  the  turf  fire 
in  flannel  petticoat  and  shawl. 
"  Did  you  wear  these  clothes  in 
Philadelphia  ?  "  he  asked,  and 
she  laughed  with  him  at  the 
idea.  "I  tell  you,"  she  said, 
"if  you  saw  me  in  the  Broad- 
way at  Philadelphia  you  would 
say  there  was  not  a  better 
dressed  woman  in  it."  But  she 
preferred  Aran  —  a  hundred 
times  rather,  she  said. 

Again  and  again  I  wonder 
at  the  strange  double  habit  of 
mind  that  such  people — there 
are  thousands  of  them  in  Ireland 
— must  contract.  At  home  in 
the  States  among  a  population 
educated  in  all  the  positive  be- 
liefs of  mechanical  science,  they 
are  equally  at  home  among  the 
folk  who  believe  devoutly  in 
fairies.  Instead  of  describing 
these  islands  —  a  task  which 
Miss  Lawless  has  so  admirably 
accomplished  —  I  shall  quote 
from  a  blue-book, — the  Report 
of  Irish  Fisheries  for  1901.  In 
that  year  a  shoal  of  rudder-fish 
(Lirus  perciformis),  almost  un- 
known in  these  waters,  was 
seen  off  Aran.  Mr  Colman 
Costello  describes  the  circum- 
stance : — 

"They  came  after  a  log  of  timber 
covered  with  barnacles,  and  were 
thrown  ashore  at  the  north  -  west 
corner  of  the  South  Island,  where 
the  Congested  District  Board  is  after 
building  a  breakwater  and  clearing 
the  shore.  At  the  time,  owing  to  the 
tide  being  low,  it  was  like  a  horse- 
shoe, so  that  if  the  islanders  took 
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twenty  fathoms  of  net  and  put  it 
across  the  entrance  they  would  save 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  fish  ;  but 
instead  of  that,  when  they  saw  the 
fish,  from  a  high  ledge  on  one  side, 
having  the  barnacles  like  a  calf  would 
have  the  teat  of  a  cow  in  its  mouth, 
they  all  got  afraid,  and  said  they  were 
Sheeogues,  and  then  ran  away,  ex- 
cept one  old  man.  At  the  time  the 
log  struck  the  shore  about  400  of  the 
fish  jumped  on  dry  land,  and  were 
hopping  about  on  the  shore,  so  that 
some  of  them  got  into  the  water 
again,  while  others  died  and  were 
carried  away  by  the  next  tide,  except 
two  that  the  old  man  took  home  with 
him.  When  the  old  man  came  home, 
and  his  wife  and  sons  saw  the  fish, 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  take 
them  into  the  house,  as  they  never 
saw  the  like  before  ;  they  were  no 
fish,  but  Sheeogues  resembling  fish. 
It  was  from  this  man  that  Mr  Costello 
got  them.  When  the  log  dried  it 
appears  the  fish  turned  away  to  sea 
and  scattered  about.  A  man  was 
fishing  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore  in  a  canoe  with  hand-lines  a  few 
days  after,  and  was  looking  out  over 
the  side,  as  the  day  was  bright,  and 
saw  one  of  these  fish  swimming  about 


near  the  surface.  He  pulled  ashore, 
and  did  not  go  out  again  for  three 
days." 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Mr 
Costello  is  an  Araner  born  and 
bred.  I  saw  him  supervising  a 
gang  of  workers  on  the  middle 
island  at  the  building  of  a  slip, 
— and  hard  he  had  them  work- 
ing. Just  behind  was  a  store- 
house of  sqiiare  stone  which,  the 
Member  of  the  Board  told  me, 
Mr  Costello  had  once  turned  to 
and  built  because  there  was 
nothing  particular  else  to  be 
doing.  I  never  looked  at  a 
solid  er  piece  of  work.  Mr 
Costello  is  a  type  of  the  man 
whom  Ireland  wants,  and  by 
twos  and  threes  here  and  there 
the  offer  of  a  chance,  such  as 
the  Board  can  give,  is  produc- 
ing them.  In  earlier  days,  if 
the  like  of  Mr  Costello  wanted 
a  chance,  he  had  to  go  and 
look  for  it  in  America. 
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THE   BURIAL   OF   THE   ATTA   OF   IGARALAND,  AND 
THE   "CORONATION"   OF   HIS   SUCCESSOR. 

BY  CHARLES   PARTRIDGE, 

POLITICAL  OFFICER  IN  SOUTHERN  NIGERIA. 


THE  Igaras  are  an  important 
pagan  race  living  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Niger,  their  terri- 
tory extending  formerly  from 
the  Anambra  Creek  (opposite 
Asaba)  up  to  the  Benue.  They 
have  never  been  conquered  by 
any  of  the  great  tribes  of 
Northern  Nigeria,  but  for  some 
generations  they  have  profited 
by  the  civilising  influences  of 
Mohammedan  traders — Nupes, 
Hausas,  and  Yorubas  —  who 
have  taught  them,  among  other 
things,  the  use  of  clothes  and 
musical  instruments.  Many 
of  the  Igaras  profess  both 
paganism  and  Mohammed- 
anism, observing  the  feasts  and 
fasts  of  both  these  religions. 

The  people  of  Igaraland  used 
to  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  people  of  Benin.  At  the 
death  of  an  Atta  ("Father"), 
or  King  of  the  Igaras,  his 
eunuchs  used  to  be  sacrificed  at 
the  funeral,  and  the  new  Atta, 
having  chosen  six  young  men 
from  among  his  people,  used  to 
send  them  over  the  river  to 
Benin,  where  they  were  made 
eunuchs,  the  King  of  Benin 
keeping  three,  and  sending 
three  back  to  the  Atta.  Wives 
and  slaves  were  also  sacrificed 
at  a  royal  funeral,  the  belief 
being  that  their  spirits  attended 
that  of  the  deceased  king  on 


his  entry  into  the  next  world, 
for,  should  he  go  unattended, 
his  rank  would  not  be  properly 
recognised  there.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  also  that  this 
custom  protected  an  Atta's 
life,  for  the  throng  of  eunuchs, 
wives,  and  slaves  who  always 
surrounded  him  would  do  their 
utmost  to  keep  him  alive  as 
long  as  they  could,  in  order 
to  postpone  the  certain  fate 
which  awaited  them  at  his 
funeral.  The  Atta  is  but 
seldom  allowed  to  go  outside 
his  compound,  and  a  native 
law  forbids  the  shedding  of  his 
blood.  One  Atta  was  murdered 
by  suffocation,  a  bag  of  pepper 
being  forced  over  his  head. 

The  present  royal  family  are 
"strangers,"  but  they  have  held 
the  throne  for  many  generations. 
The  older  race  is  represented 
by  the  Asadu,  a  hereditary  title 
signifying  Prime  Minister.  The 
Asadu  calls  himself  "  the  Atta's 
Wife,"  and  is  a  great  land- 
owner, having  as  much  power 
as,  if  not  more  than,  the  Atta 
himself.  Long  ago,  the  older 
race  voluntarily  made  over  the 
throne  to  these  "  strangers." 
The  first  Atta  was  a  woman 
named  Ebblejjono,  but  her  rule 
was  so  unsatisfactory  that  the 
Salic  law  was  instituted,  and 
still  prevails.1  The  royal 


1  In  his  '  British  Nigeria,'  pp.  283,  284,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mockler-Ferryman 
tells  an  interesting  "Romulus  and  Remus"  legend  of  the  first  Atta.  The 
Igaras,  I  found,  know  this  story,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  wear  a  small  piece  of 
leopard's  skin  sewn  on  to  their  gown  or  cap. 
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family  is  divided  into  four 
branches,  each  of  which  pro- 
vides an  Atta  in  turn.  The 
capital  is  Idah,  a  town  stand- 
ing on  a  cliff  about  three 
hundred  miles  up  the  Niger, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  river  and  forest -bush, 
extending  to  a  serrated  range 
of  hills  in  the  northern  distance. 
Idah  has  been  called  "  the  Key 
of  the  Niger."  The  large 
Igara  district,  on  the  western 
boundary  of  which  the  town 
stands,  is  also  called  Idah.  The 
district  and  town  are  always 
occupied  by  the  reigning  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  while  the 
three  other  branches,  not  being 
permitted  to  live  there,  retreat 
into  the  interior.  At  the  death 
of  an  Atta,  then,  a  sort  of 
"double  twilight"  takes  place 
—the  late  reigning  family,  with 
all  their  chiefs,  followers,  and 
slaves,  have  to  leave  the  homes 
in  which  many  of  them  have 
been  born  and  brought  up,  and 
immigrate  to  towns  in  the 
"bush/'  which  they  know  only 
by  name.  At  the  same  time, 
the  new  reigning  family  "come 
in,"  and  their  people  settle  in 
the  compounds  occupied  by 
their  forefathers  four  reigns 
ago.  This  division  of  power 
may  have  been  arranged  by  the 
older  race  (the  Asadu's  family) 
in  order  that  the  "strangers" 
should  not  become  too  power- 
ful. At  any  rate,  the  system 
works  well  for  the  older  race, 
for  they  always  enjoy  the  same 
level  of  power,  whereas  the 
"  strangers  "  are  split  up  into 
four  sections,  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  powerful  only 


when  their  turn  comes  round 
to  provide  an  Atta. 

Besides  their  jealousy  of  the 
other  branches,  each  separate 
branch  is  a  hotbed  of  internal 
strife,  for  there  are  several  can- 
didates for  the  Attaship,  and 
they  wage  war  and  depreda- 
tions among  themselves  until 
the  strongest  or  richest  gains 
the  throne. 

The  following  list  of  Attas 
was  taken  down  in  April  1902 
from  the  lips  of  an  aged  chief, 
brother  of  the  reigning  Atta 
(Osej  ji  Onapa) : — 

1.  Ebblejjono,  a  woman. 

2.  Ajjebba  Omedoko. 

3.  Aku     Mavi,     father     of 

No.  7. 

4.  Osheimi1  Obogo. 

5.  Amatsho,  father  of  No.  9. 

6.  Akogo,  father  of  No.  10. 

7.  Todadoga,  father  of  No. 

11. 

8.  Edoko  Degbi. 

9.  Onoshei    Mamei,    father 

of  No.  13. 

10.  Ekell     Aga,     father     of 

No.  14. 

11.  Am  Osejji,  father  of  No. 

15. 

12.  Aku  Diba. 

13.  Korikko. 

14.  Am  Aga. 

15.  Osejji  Onapa. 

An  examination  of  this  list 
shows  how  the  quaternary 
system  works.  It  has  been 
compared  with  the  evidence  of 
other  Igaras,  but  is  probably 
incomplete  and  not  quite  ac- 
curate. 

After  these  prefatory  re- 
marks, I  propose  to  describe 
the  funeral  of  Atta  Am  Aga, 


1  According  to  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  the  dipthong  ei 
represents  the  sound  of  ei  in  the  English  eight  or  ey  in  the  English  they. 
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and   the   "coronation"   of   his 
successor,  Osejji  Onapa. 

On  10th  August  1901 1  found 
myself  in  charge  of  the  sub- 
district  of  Idah,  embracing,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  as 
much  of  Igaraland  as  lies  within 
Southern  Nigeria,  and,  on  the 
right  bank,  a  similar  portion 
of  Kukurukuland.  It  was  a 
new  station,  having  been  a 
political  residency  only  since 
the  preceding  November.  My 
two  predecessors  had  been  in 
charge  nearly  three  and  nearly 
seven  months  respectively.  I 
was  destined  to  spend  nine 
months  there.  When  I  "took 
over,"  the  political  situation 
was  as  follows  :  Atta  Am  Aga 
had  been  dead  many  months 
(eighteen,  it  was  said);  his  em- 
balmed body  was  lying  con- 
cealed in  the  royal  compound 
at  Idah,  and  his  only  son,  Aku 
Agaru,  had  retreated  inland 
to  Kefn  with  most  of  his 
people.  There  had  been  several 
candidates  for  the  throne,  and 
fighting  would  have  ensued 
had  no  British  Commissioner 
been  there.  The  election  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Princess- 
Royal,  a  clever  old  woman 
named  Akwina,  the  eldest  child 
of  Atta  Am  Osejji,  who  would 
herself  have  been  Atta  but  for 
their  Salic  law.  The  principal 
candidates  were  Osejji  Onapa, 
Ondoma  Korobad,  and  Aku 
Neddi.  All  bribed  Akwina 
heavily,  and  at  last,  having  got 
all  she  could  out  of  them,  she 
fixed  upon  Osejji  Onapa.  He 
was  a  fine,  good-looking  man, 
and  the  wealthiest  of  them  all. 
Her  choice  had  been  ratified 


by  the  Government,  and  the 
disappointed  candidates  had 
been  induced  to  come  in  from 
the  bush  and  settle  under  the 
Commissioner's  eye  at  Idah. 
Osejji  Onapa  could  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  title  or  power 
of  Atta  until  after  the  burial 
of  his  predecessor;  for  the 
Igaras  say,  "We  cannot  have 
two  kings  above  ground  at  the 
same  time."  During  this  in- 
terregnum, Osejji  Onapa  was 
called  Adukina  (Prince).  He, 
too,  had  of  course  come  in,  and 
was  living  about  a  mile  from 
the  royal  compound,  being  for- 
bidden to  enter  until  the  dead 
body  had  received  burial.  The 
royal  compound1  (a  collection 
of  huts  surrounded  by  a  wall) 
stands  within  a  large  open 
space  protected  by  earthen 
rampart  and  mud  wall,  and 
approached  by  two  principal 
entrances — one  from  the  water- 
side and  the  other  from  the 
Igara  hinterland.  Having  been 
vacant  for  so  many  months,  it 
presented  a  most  dilapidated 
appearance :  houses  and  walls 
and  their  thatched  roofs  were 
broken  in  many  places,  and  the 
little  courtyards  and  big  open 
enclosure  were  overgrown  with 
rank  weeds  and  rushes. 

My  instructions  were  to  keep 
the  political  situation  as  quiet 
as  possible  on  account  of  the 
then  pending  Aro  expedition, 
but  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
the  burial  of  the  late,  and  the 
peaceful  accession  of  the  new, 
Atta.  It  was  added  that  the 
Igaras  would  probably  try  to 
offer  human  sacrifices  at  the 
funeral. 


1  Illustration  given  in  '  Up  the  Niger,'  by  Captain  A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman, 
1892,  p.  223. 
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The  first  point  was  to  make 
friends  with  the  principal 
chiefs.  This  was  done  gradu- 
ally :  they  called  on  me,  and  I 
returned  their  calls,  squatting 
on  a  small  stool  in  their  com- 
pounds, chewing  the  (bitter !) 
kola-nut  of  friendship,  and  ex- 
changing compliments  and 
litble  presents.  Of  course  they 
often  lied  and  prevaricated, 
and  probably  they  would  have 
liked  to  relapse  into  slave- 
dealing  when  my  back  was 
turned  ;  but  I  learned  really  to 
like  some  of  them,  and  look 
upon  them  as  friends.  It  was 
important  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  Akwina,  the  old  Princess- 
Royal.  I  presented  her  with 
a  large  coloured  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  sent  out  framed 
from  home,  and  she  was  de- 
lighted with  the  blaze  of  orders 
and  jewels,  and  her  people 
gratified  her  by  saying  she  was 
like  "the  great  white  Queen." 

The  next  point  was  to  make 
peace  between  Akwina  and 
Ondoma  Korobad,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  disappointed 
candidates,  and  then  to  induce 
him  and  Aku  Neddi  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Atta-elect.  On  14th 
October  I  spent  an  hour  and  a 
half  squatting  in  Akwina's 
little  audience  -  room,  together 
with  Ondoma  Korobad  and  a 
few  other  natives,  my  orderly 
acting  as  interpreter,  and 
eventually  they  agreed  to 
"swear  ju-ju  "  together.  Ak- 
wina's Yoruba  husband  pro- 
duced a  beautifully  illuminated 
copy  of  the  Koran,  which  was 
laid  in  our  midst  on  a  goat- 
skin, and  a  kola-nut  broken  up 
into  small  pieces  was  placed 
on  the  top.  First  the  old 


Princess,  and  then  the  chief, 
knelt  down  and  took  a  solemn 
oath  of  mutual  peace,  and  then 
ate  the  kola-nut.  Then  we 
all  placed  our  right  hands  on 
the  Koran  as  witnesses. 

Aku  Neddi  soon  afterwards 
made  private  submission  to 
Osejji  Onapa,  but  Ondoma 
Korobad's  affair  was  publicly 
done.  On  the  morning  of  17th 
October  the  procession  started 
from  my  house,  I  riding  my 
little  black  horse  and  accom- 
panied by  orderly  and  horse- 
boy, and  Ondoma  Korobad 
riding  his  white  horse  gaily 
caparisoned,  and  attended  by 
at  least  100  followers,  many 
armed  with  long  trade-guns, 
and  others  beating  drums  and 
shouting.  The  chief  wore  a 
tobe  of  alternate  broad  stripes 
of  scarlet  and  yellow,  and  on 
his  head  a  huge  white  turban 
latticed  with  black  cloth  and 
stuffed  with  numerous  ju-ju 
charms.  We  rode  about  three 
miles  in  straggling  procession 
along  the  narrow  "  road " 
winding  through  the  bush. 
Crowds  of  people  were  squat- 
ting inside  and  all  around  the 
compound  occupied  by  the 
Atta-elect.  He  and  his  chiefs 
received  me  in  an  innermost 
oblong  hut,  which  was  most 
unpleasantly  crowded,  and  we 
all  sat  down,  Ondoma  Koro- 
bad, however,  remaining  in  the 
courtyard  just  outside.  At 
first  the  King  was  arrogant, 
and  Ondoma  passionate  and 
noisy  ;  but  a  little  "  parable  " 
made  them  laugh,  and  at  last 
the  ceremony  was  begun.  A 
ju-ju  man  traced  a  sort  of 
triangle  on  the  ground  outside, 
and  various  ju-ju  things  be- 
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ribboned  with  bits  of  cloth  were 
held  up  and  shaken  about.  A 
man  beat  a  gong,  and  Ondoma 
and  the  Atta's  son  (represent- 
ing his  father)  stripped  them- 
selves to  the  waist,  and  knelt 
on  the  ground.  Then  the 
Atta  swore  a  long  oath,  enu- 
merating various  evil  things 
which  if  he  should  do  to  On- 
doma Korobad  the  ju-ju  (spirit) 
would  kill  him.  Ondoma  and 
the  boy  repeated  all  this,  and 
then  drank  something  out  of  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  then  the 
liquid  was  sprinkled  on  their 
faces,  chests,  and  backs.  On- 
doma fell  on  the  ground,  and 
made  several  obeisances  to 
the  king,  which  ended  the 
ceremony. 

Peace  having  at  last  been 
completed  between  the  Atta- 
elect  and  Akwina  on  one  side 
and  the  disappointed  candi- 
dates on  the  other,  there 
seemed  nothing  to  prevent 
the  long-delayed  funeral  tak- 
ing place.  But  the  West 
African  native  moves  slowly. 
The  whole  conduct  and  ex- 
pense had  to  be  borne  by  the 
family  of  the  late  Atta.  His 
only  son,  Aku  Agaru,  was 
living  in  retreat  at  Keffi,  and 
was — as  my  messengers  ascer- 
tained— really  too  "  sick  "  to 
superintend  the  arrangements 
in  person.  This  duty,  there- 
fore, fell  upon  his  eldest  sister 
Agwiei,  who  during  the  late 
reign  was  said  to  have  ruled 
her  father  and  the  whole  court. 
She  came  in  from  the  bush, 
and,  taking  up  her  abode  at 
Idah,  began  to  prepare  for  the 
funeral. 

A  kind  of  feudal  system 
prevails  among  the  Igaras. 


Certain  families  hold  their 
lands  on  condition  of  per- 
forming certain  services  at 
a  royal  funeral  or  at  the 
"coronation."  Some  of  these 
families  live  far  away  in  the 
interior,  and  many  weeks 
elapsed  before  they  could  all 
be  communicated  with  and 
induced  to  come  in  and  per- 
form their  hereditary  duties. 
Early  in  December  men  be- 
gan to  clean  the  outside  of 
the  royal  compound.  On  7th 
December  the  Atta  sent  me 
an  embassy  of  thirteen  men, 
including  the  hereditary  royal 
coffin-maker  (a  chief  named 
Abutu,  and  rejoicing  in  the 
title  of  Asadu  Kokuri  Kwajja), 
the  hereditary  maker  of  brass 
plates  for  the  coffin,  the  hered- 
itary maker  of  the  iron  trestles, 
and  the  hereditary  maker  of 
the  necessary  posts  and  poles. 
All  these  high  dignitaries  com- 
plained that  the  late  Atta's 
son  had  seized  so  many  of 
their  people  that  they  were 
unable  to  do  this  work.  Fur- 
ther delays  and  negotiations 
with  Aku  Agaru  followed. 
The  people  cleared  the  bush 
between  the  royal  compound 
and  the  place  where  the  new 
Atta  was  living,  and  on  20th 
December  he  and  his  court 
removed  to  another  compound 
just  outside  that  in  which  the 
embalmed  body  lay.  Three 
days  later  I  had  the  sad  task 
of  burying  the  first  British 
officer  who  had  ever  died  at 
Idah.  I  mention  this  because 
on  Christmas  Eve  the  Atta 
sent  his  eunuchs  to  offer  con- 
dolence. They  visited  the 
grave,  and  seemed  astonished 
to  learn  that  no  sacrifices  had 
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been  or  would  be  made,  and 
said  it  was  an  example  to 
them. 

Nine  is  a  mystic  number 
among  the  Igaras.  Each  step 
of  the  funeral  arrangements 
occupied  nine  days,  and  was 
preceded  by  ju-ju  ceremonies. 
On  7th  January  I  visited  the 
royal  compound,  and  saw  a 
gang  of  blacksmiths  making 
metal  plates  for  the  coffin 
and  singing  lustily  as  they 
worked. 

On  23rd  January  I  rode 
out  to  visit  Awjina,  the 
ancient  burial  -  place  of  the 
Attas.  After  riding  some 
miles  through  the  bush,  one 
passes  through  a  clear  shal- 
low stream,  and  then  arrives 
at  a  long  narrow  grove  of 
magnificent  trees  with  a  lux- 
uriant undergrowth  of  tropical 
vegetation.  A  deep  narrow 
path  goes  through  this  grove. 
After  traversing  it  for  about 
half  a  mile,  one  reaches  the 
royal  graves,  all  lying  on  the 
right  of  and  about  fifty  yards 
distant  from  the  path,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by 
patches  of  bush.  Each  grave 
stands  at  the  end  of  a  separate 
vista  kept  open  between  it  and 
the  path,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  hut  open  at  the  sides 
and  having  a  thatched  roof. 
There  are  about  twenty  of 
these  graves.  Some  of  the 
huts  are  kept  in  good  repair; 
others  are  ruinous,  and  the 
avenues  leading  to  them  are 
choked  with  vegetation.  A 
new  clearing  had  been  made 
and  a  grave  dug  to  receive 
the  body  of  Atta  Am  Aga. 
It  was  very  deep,  and  had 
on  both  sides  a  flight  of 


broad  steps  leading  down  to 
it,  and  was  covered  with  palm- 
branches  resting  on  poles. 

Returning  from  Awjina,  I 
again  visited  the  royal  com- 
pound, and  was  taken  to  see 
the  coffin.  Its  exact  where- 
abouts had  been  kept  secret. 
I  had  to  bend  double  before 
we  reached  the  final  little 
chamber  in  which  it  lay,  and 
then  they  lit  wisps  of  grass  to 
illumine  the  darkness.  The 
coffin  (quaintly  called  "canoe" 
by  my  orderly)  was  of  wood, 
shaped  something  like  a  French 
bean.  It  was  about  eight  feet 
long  and  three  broad,  and  had 
a  lid.  It  was  entirely  covered 
with  long  thin  iron  plates  over- 
laid with  brass,  and  engraved 
with  curious  hieroglyphics — 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  &c. 
It  gleamed  like  gold  when  the 
torches  were  lit. 

That  night  the  funeral  took 
place.  For  several  weeks  mess- 
ages had  been  constantly  sent 
to  the  Atta-elect,  to  the  family 
of  the  late  Atta,  and  to  the 
principal  Igara  chiefs,  forbid- 
ding human  sacrifices,  and 
reminding  them  of  the  fate  of 
their  former  allies  the  king  and 
people  of  Benin.  Obedience  to 
this  order  was,  however,  so 
uncertain  that  I  eventually  de- 
cided to  attend  the  funeral  in 
person. 

There  was  a  full  moon  that 
night.  At  eight  o'clock,  ac- 
companied by  five  policemen, 
I  went  again  to  the  royal 
compound,  and  found  it  full 
of  squatting  natives.  Agwiei 
and  her  people  were  the  prin- 
cipal mourners.  The  new  Atta 
was,  of  course,  not  present. 
The  next  four  and  a  half  hours 
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were  spent  in  squabbling  over 
the  final  stages, — bringing  in 
the  coffin,  lining  it  with  cloths 
specially  prepared,  putting  in 
the  embalmed  body,  nailing 
down  the  lid,  and  attaching 
four  metal  clapperless  bells. 
The  people  were  pleased  when 
I  put  a  new  florin  on  the 
breast  of  the  Atta's  corpse. 
The  ju-ju  or  spirit  of  this  coin 
would,  they  thought,  follow 
him  into  the  next  world. 
Okuru  Bombom,  the  chief 
whose  hereditary  duty  it  was 
to  carry  the  coffin  to  the  grave, 
refused  at  the  last  minute  to 
do  this  unless  Agwiei  should 
restore  a  girl  whom  years  ago 
she  had  stolen  from  him.  With 
some  difficulty  I  managed  to 
settle  this  matter,  and  the 
chief  recalled  his  people.  Ac- 
cording to  ancient  custom,  the 
body  must  be  stolen  from  the 
compound.  We  therefore  all 
cleared  out,  and  the  bearers 
broke  a  hole  in  the  wall  at 
the  side,  and  through  it  brought 
the  coffin  round  to  the  front. 

At  1.30  A.M.  the  procession 
started,  and,  going  very  slowly, 
wound  its  way  through  the 
arches  of  the  royal  compound, 
and  then  up  the  road  along 
the  broad  clearing  which  had 
recently  been  made.  Agwiei 
and  her  women  did  not  follow 
the  coffin  farther  than  just  out- 
side the  compound.  The  mass 
of  the  common  people  were  not 
permitted  to  be  present.  Ac- 
companied by  the  continual 
roll  of  the  drums  and  the  dole- 
ful songs  of  the  mourners,  it 
was  carried  through  the  bush 
and  across  the  stream,  and 
then  we  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness of  their  ancient  burial- 


grove.  On  reaching  the  grave, 
the  coffin  was  given  by  Okuru 
Bombom's  people  into  the 
charge  of  another  family  whose 
hereditary  duty  was  to  guard 
it  until  the  actual  interment, 
which  was  not  to  take  place 
till  nine  o'clock.  I  rode  back 
to  Idah,  getting  there  about 
4.30  A.M. 

After  about  one  and  a  half 
hours'  sleep,  I  returned  on  foot 
to  Awjina,  accompanied  by  the 
five  policemen.  The  coffin  had 
been  lowered  into  the  grave. 
At  former  royal  burials  it  had 
been  customary  to  bury  alive 
two  of  the  deceased  Atta's 
wives,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
coffin.  Causing  my  chair  to 
be  placed  at  the  graveside,  I 
sat  there  waiting  over  an  hour 
for  the  arrival  of  six  mats  of 
native  make.  At  last  they 
were  brought.  The  coffin  rested 
on  iron  trestles.  Three  mats 
were  placed  below  it,  and  then 
a  platform  of  poles  was  made 
above  it,  the  ends  resting  on 
the  two  lowest  steps.  There- 
after the  other  three  mats 
were  spread  on  the  top  of  the 
poles,  and  then  they  filled  it  in 
with  earth. 

But,  though  the  actual 
burial  was  accomplished,  the 
ceremonies  were  by  no  means 
at  an  end.  In  the  afternoon, 
according  to  ancient  custom, 
an  empty  coffin  would  be  car- 
ried over  the  route  traversed 
the  preceding  night,  and  this 
second  ceremony  would  be  at- 
tended by  all  the  common 
people,  and  it  was  then  that 
the  nine  slaves  used  to  be  im- 
paled alive  at  certain  stations 
at  the  side  of  the  road. 

The  procession  started  from 
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the  royal  compound  about  three 
o'clock.  The  empty  coffin, 
covered  with  a  white  cloth, 
was  brought  out.  The  thou- 
sands of  Igaras  assembled  out- 
side were  extremely  excited. 
When  it  appeared,  women  and 
children  began  to  pelt  it  with 
cowry  -  shells,  and  continued 
doing  so  all  the  way  to  Awjina. 
Everybody  was  shouting  and 
singing,  and  my  horse  objected 
to  the  guns  which  were  being 
fired  off  in  all  directions,  and  to 
the  cowries  which  occasionally 
hit  him.  Just  outside  the  com- 
pound a  bullock  was  sacrificed 
instead  of  the  customary  slave, 
and  a  few  paces  farther  on,  at 
the  second  archway,  another 
bullock  fell.  They  lay  on  the 
ground  with  their  throats  cut, 
the  blood  streaming  over  the 
road.  Outside  the  archway  a 
kid  was  impaled.  At  the  top 
of  the  hill  stands  a  small  ju-ju 
enclosure.  A  policeman  re- 
ported that  the  people  were 
becoming  so  excited  that  pro- 
bably a  human  sacrifice  was 
to  take  place  there.  Sending 
two  men  forward,  I  rode  as  far 
on  a  level  with  the  coffin  as  I 
could,  and  the  sacrificial  place 
was  passed  without  any  mis- 
adventure. Then  some  of  the 
people  dispersed,  but  great 
numbers  followed  all  the  way 
to  Awjina,  shouting  and  sing- 
ing to  the  continual  beat  of  the 
drums.  By  the  time  the  crowd 
arrived,  I  was  seated  again  at 
the  graveside.  Proceedings 
became  more  orderly.  I  shook 
hands  with  Agwiei,  the  de- 
ceased Atta's  eldest  daughter, 
and  told  the  people  that,  though 
their  king  had  been  buried  for 
the  first  time  in  their  history 


without  human  sacrifices,  he 
had  been  unusually  honoured  in 
having  the  representative  of 
the  British  Government  to 
follow  his  coffin  to  the  grave 
in  the  dead  of  the  night.  Then, 
tipping  the  coffin-bearers  and 
musicians,  I  returned  to  Idah. 
Agwiei  and  her  people  made 
themselves  temporary  huts  of 
palm-branches  in  the  grove, 
and  spent  the  next  nine  days 
feasting  and  dancing  around 
the  grave. 

•  -  A  few  days  before  the  funeral, 
the  third  eunuch,  Osejji,  fled 
into  the  bush,  fearing  that  he 
would  be  sacrificed.  Ogbi  and 
Eggbolla,  the  first  and  second 
eunuchs,  had  the  pluck  to  rely 
on  my  protection,  and  after- 
wards thanked  me  for  attend- 
ing the  funeral  in  person,  and 
so,  they  said,  saving  them  from 
their  horrible  fate. 

Nine  days  later,  on  1st  Febru- 
ary 1902,  the  "coronation"  of 
Atta  Osejji  Onapa  took  place. 
During  the  interval  he  lived  in 
retreat  at  a  village  near  Awjina. 
According  to  custom,  he  went 
alone  to  the  chief's  house  in  the 
night,  and,  after  knocking  three 
times  at  the  door,  was  admitted, 
and  there  went  through  certain 
initiatory  rites.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  his  coronation  he  rode 
from  his  retreat  to  another  ju- 
ju  village  called  Iddei,  where 
he  was  "  born  again  " — fowls 
were  sacrificed,  and  he  was 
sprinkled  with  their  blood,  &c. 

At  twelve  o'clock  noon,  chief 
Ondoma  Korobad  rode  up  to 
my  house  in  great  state,  at- 
tended by  about  150  followers, 
many  carrying  dane-guns.  He 
went  forward  to  meet  the  Atta. 
At  two  o'clock  I  rode  through 
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the  large  walled -in  space  sur- 
rounding the  royal  compound. 
Crowds  of  excited  Igaras  were 
assembled,  and  ju-ju  men  were 
amusing  them.  These  were  dis- 
guised as  fantastic  figures  at  a 
carnival,  wearing  huge  hideous 
masks,  and  garments  of  scarlet 
and  yellow.  My  horse  was 
most  reluctant  to  face  these 
really  awful-looking  creatures. 
An  avenue  fifty  yards  broad 
had  been  cleared  for  the  pro- 
cession, and  both  sides  were 
thronged  with  picturesque 
groups  of  natives,  many  of 
whom  had,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  lives,  come  in  from  the 
far-away  hinterland.  At  last 
several  chiefs  rode  excitedly 
down  this  avenue,  apparently 
heralding  the  king's  approach. 
At  the  top  of  the  hill  a  vast 
throng  of  Igaras  was  collected, 
and  a  messenger  came  asking 
me  to  show  myself  to  them. 
So  I  rode  up,  and  could  then 
see  the  procession  slowly  wind- 
ing its  way  through  the  bush. 
It  was  a  most  picturesque  sight. 
The  Atta's  position  was  indi- 
cated by  a  large  umbrella  ap- 
pearing above  the  tall  grass. 
Hiding  back  to  half-way  down 
the  hill,  I  took  up  a  station 
commanding  a  view  of  the  pro- 
cession both  as  it  approached 
and  after  it  had  passed  me. 
It  was  headed  by  Ondoma 
Korobad  with  all  his  shouting 
followers.  Then,  at  intervals, 
came  ten  chiefs  on  horseback, 
each  amid  a  crowd  of  excited 
attendants.  They  saluted  as 
they  passed,  some  pulling  up 
in  front  of  me  for  a  few  min- 
utes. Several  wore  robes  cov- 


ered with  Hausa  embroidery. 
Some  had  their  ju-ju  stools 
and  charms  borne  in  their 
train.  One  of  the  most  cu- 
rious features  was  nine  men 
carrying  rolls  of  scarlet  cloth, 
representing  the  last  nine 
Attas.  After  passing  me  they 
all  went  down  the  hill  and 
through  the  archways  to  the 
royal  compound.  At  last  the 
Atta  himself  came,  but  the 
noise  and  dust  were  so  great 
that  I  did  not  see  clearly.  He 
rode  a  big  bay  horse,  and  was 
completely  surrounded  by  chiefs 
011  foot.  The  Asadu  was  among 
them.  The  bridle  was  held  by 
Okuru  Bombom,  who,  had  the 
horse  slipped  or  fallen,  would 
in  the  old  days  have  been  put 
to  death.  King  Osejji  Onapa 
was  naked  downwards  to  the 
waist,  but  wore  necklaces  of 
white  cowries.  He  was  bare- 
headed, and  the  huge  umbrella 
of  tattered  silk  was  kept  al- 
ways over  his  head.  He  looked 
bored  and  tired.  After  seeing 
the  tail  of  the  procession  dis- 
appear through  the  tall  arch- 
way at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  I 
rode  back  to  my  house.  There 
were,  roughly,  about  10,000 
natives  present. 

As  European  civilisation  ad- 
vances in  West  Africa,  these 
picturesque  ceremonies  will  be- 
come fewer  and  fewer,  so  per- 
haps one  may  be  pardoned  for 
recording  them  with  so  much 
detail.  The  study  of  these 
primitive  peoples  helps  one  to 
realise  the  life  of  one's  own 
early  ancestors — 

"When  wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran." 
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JOHN     CHILCOTE,     M.P. 

BY  KATHERINE   CECIL  THUESTON. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


LODER'S  plan  of  action  was 
arrived  at  before  he  reached 
Trafalgar  Square.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were  simple.  Chil- 
cote had  left  an  incriminating 
telegram  on  the  bureau  in  the 
morning-room  at  Grosvenor 
Square ;  by  an  unlucky  chance 
Lillian  Astrupp  had  been 
shown  into  that  room,  where 
she  had  remained  alone  until 
the  moment  that  Eve,  either 
by  request  or  accident,  had 
found  her  there.  The  facts  re- 
solved themselves  into  one 
question  —  What  use  had 
Lillian  made  of  those  solitary 
moments?  Without  deviation, 
Loder's  mind  turned  towards 
one  answer.  Lillian  was  not 
the  woman  to  lose  an  oppor- 
tunity, whether  the  space  at 
her  command  was  long  or 
short.  True,  Eve  too  had  been 
alone  in  the  room — while  Chil- 
cote had  accompanied  Lillian 
to  the  door — but  of  this  he 
made  small  account.  Eve  had 
been  there,  but  Lillian  had  been 
there  first.  Judging  by  pre- 
cedent, by  personal  character, 
by  all  human  probability,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
anything  would  have  been  left 
for  the  second  comer. 

So  convinced  was  he  of 
this  that,  reaching  Trafalgar 
Square,  he  stopped  and  hailed 
a  hansom. 

"Cadogan  Gardens!"  he 
called,  "No.  33." 


The  moments  seemed  very 
few  before  the  cab  drew  up 
beside  the  kerb,  and  he  caught 
his  second  glimpse  of  the 
enamelled  door  with  its  silver 
fittings.  The  white  and  silver 
gleamed  in  the  sunshine ;  banks 
of  cream  -  coloured  hyacinths 
were  clustered  on  the  window- 
sills,  filling  the  clear  air  with 
a  warm  and  fragrant  scent. 
With  that  strange  sensation  of 
having  lived  through  the  scene 
before,  Loder  left  the  cab  and 
walked  up  the  steps.  Instantly 
he  pressed  the  bell,  the  door 
was  opened  by  Lillian's  dis- 
creet, deferential  man-servant. 

"Is  Lady  Astrupp  at  home?" 
he  asked. 

The  man  looked  thoughtful. 
"  Her  ladyship  lunched  at  home, 
sir "  he  began  cautiously. 

But  Loder  interrupted  him. 
"Ask  her  to  see  me,"  he  said 
laconically. 

The  servant  expressed  no 
surprise.  His  only  comment 
was  to  throw  the  door  wide. 

"  If  you'll  wait  in  the  white 
room,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I'll  in- 
form her  ladyship."  Chilcote 
was  evidently  a  frequent  and 
a  favoured  visitor. 

In  this  manner  Loder  for  the 
second  time  entered  the  house 
that  was  so  unfamiliar — and 
yet  so  familiar — in  all  that  it 
suggested.  Entering  the  draw- 
ing-room, he  had  leisure  to  look 
about  him.  It  was  a  beautiful 
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room,  large  and  lofty;  luxury 
was  evident  on  every  hand,  but 
it  was  not  the  luxury  that  palls 
or  offends.  Each  object  was 
graceful,  and  possessed  its  own 
intrinsic  value.  The  atmos- 
phere was  too  effeminate  to 
appeal  to  him,  but  he  acknow- 
ledged the  taste  and  artistic 
delicacy  it  conveyed.  At  the 
moment  that  he  made  the  ac- 
knowledgment, the  door  opened 
to  admit  Lillian. 

She  wore  the  same  gown  of 
pale  -  coloured  cloth,  warmed 
and  softened  by  rich  furs,  that 
she  had  worn  on  the  day  she 
and  Chilcote  had  driven  in  the 
Park.  She  was  drawing  on 
her  gloves  as  she  came  into  the 
room ;  and  pausing  near  the 
door,  she  looked  across  at 
Loder  and  laughed  in  her  slow, 
amused  way. 

"  I  thought  it  would  be 
you !  "  she  said  enigmatically. 

Loder  came  forward. 

"You  expected  me?  "  he  said 
guardedly.  A  sudden  convic- 
tion filled  him  that  it  was  not 
the  evidence  of  her  eyes,  but 
something  at  once  subtler  and 
more  definite,  that  prompted 
her  recognition  of  him. 

She  smiled.  "Why  should 
I  expect  you  ?  On  the  contrary, 
I'm  waiting  to  know  why 
you're  here  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  an  instant ; 
then  he  answered  in  her  own 
light  tone. 

"As  far  as  that  goes,  let's 
make  it  my  duty  call — having 
dined  with  you.  I'm  an  old- 
fashioned  person." 

For  a  full  second  she  sur- 
veyed him  amusedly ;  then  she 
spoke. 

"My   dear    Jack,"   she    laid 


particular  stress  on  the  name, 
"I  never  imagined  you  punc- 
tilious. I  should  have  thought 
bohemian  would  have  been 
more  the  word." 

Loder  felt  disconcerted  and 
annoyed.  Either,  like  himself, 
she  was  fishing  for  information 
— or  she  was  deliberately  play- 
ing with  him.  In  his  perplexity, 
he  glanced  across  the  room  to- 
wards the  fireplace. 

Lillian  saw  the  look.  "  Won't 
you  sit  down?"  she  said,  in- 
dicating the  couch.  "I  pro- 
mise not  to  make  you  smoke. 
I  shan't  even  ask  you  to  take 
off  your  gloves  !  " 

Loder  made  no  movement. 
His  mind  was  unpleasantly 
upset.  It  was  nearly  a  fort- 
night since  he  had  seen  Lillian, 
and  in  the  interval  her  attitude 
had  changed,  and  the  change 
puzzled  him.  It  might  mean 
the  philosophy  of  a  woman 
who — knowing  herself  without 
adequate  weapons — withdraws 
from  a  combat  that  has  proved 
fruitless ;  or  it  might  imply 
the  merely  catlike  desire  to  toy 
with  a  certainty.  He  looked 
quickly  at  the  delicate  face,  the 
green  eyes  somewhat  obliquely 
set,  the  unreliable  mouth,  and 
instantly  he  inclined  to  the 
latter  theory.  The  conviction 
that  she  possessed  the  telegram 
filled  him  suddenly ;  and  with 
it,  came  the  desire  to  put  his 
belief  to  the  test — to  know 
beyond  question  whether  her 
smiling  unconcern  meant  malice 
or  entertainment. 

"When  you  first  came  into 
the  room,"  he  said  quietly,  "you 
said  'I  thought  it  would  be 
you ! '  Why  did  you  say 
that  ? " 
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Again  she  smiled — the  smile 
that  might  be  malicious  or 
might  be  merely  amused. 

"  Oh,"  she  answered,  "  I  only 
meant  that,  though  I  had  been 
told  Jack  Chilcote  wanted  me, 
it  wasn't  Jack  Chilcote  I  ex- 
pected to  see ! " 

After  her  statement  there 
was  a  pause.  Loder's  position 
was  difficult.  Instinctively 
convinced  that,  strong  in  the 
possession  of  her  proof,  she  was 
enjoying  his  tantalised  dis- 
comfort, he  yet  craved  the 
actual  evidence  that  should  set 
his  suspicions  to  rest.  Acting 
upon  the  desire,  he  made  a  new 
beginning. 

"  Do  you  know  why  I  came  ?  " 
he  asked. 

Lillian  looked  up  innocently. 
"It's  so  hard  to  be  certain  of 
anything  in  this  world,"  she 
said.  "But  one  is  always  at 
liberty  to  guess." 

Again  he  was  perplexed. 
Her  attitude  was  not  quite  the 
attitude  of  one  who  controls 

the  game,  and  yet He 

looked  at  her  with  a  puzzled 
scrutiny.  Women  for  him  had 
always  spelt  the  incomprehen- 
sible ;  he  was  at  his  best,  his 
strongest,  his  surest  in  the 
presence  of  men.  Feeling  his 
disadvantage,  yet  determined 
to  gain  his  end,  he  made  a  last 
attempt. 

"How  did  you  amuse  your- 
self at  Grosvenor  Square  this 
morning,  before  Eve  came  to 
you  ? "  he  asked.  The  effort 
was  awkwardly  blunt,  but  it 
was  direct. 

Lillian  was  buttoning  her 
glove.  She  did  not  raise  her 
head  as  he  spoke,  but  her 
fingers  paused  in  their  task. 


For  a  second  she  remained 
motionless,  then  she  looked  up 
slowly. 

"Oh,"  she  said  sweetly,  "so 
I  was  right  in  my  guess !  You 
did  come  to  find  out  whether  I 
sat  in  the  morning-room  with 
my  hands  in  my  lap — or  wan- 
dered about  in  search  of  enter- 
tainment ?  " 

Loder  coloured  with  annoy- 
ance and  apprehension.  Every 
look,  every  tone,  of  Lillian's 
was  distasteful  to  him.  No 
microscope  could  have  re- 
vealed her  more  fully  to  him 
than  did  his  own  eyesight. 
But  it  was  not  the  moment 
for  personal  antipathies ;  there 
were  other  interests  than  his 
own  at  stake.  With  new 
resolution  he  returned  her 
glance. 

"Then  I  must  still  ask  my 
first  question,  Why  did  you  say 
'  I  thought  it  would  be  you  '  ?  " 
His  gaze  was  direct — so  direct 
that  it  disconcerted  her.  She 
laughed  a  little  uneasily. 

"Because  I  knew." 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Because —  '  she  began  ; 
then  again  she  laughed.  "  Be- 
cause," she  added  quickly,  as 
if  moved  by  a  fresh  impulse, 
"  Jack  Chilcote  made  it  very 
obvious  to  any  one  who  was  in 
his  morning-room  at  twelve 
o'clock  to-day,  that  it  would 
be  you  and  not  he  who  would 
be  found  filling  his  place  this 
afternoon !  It's  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  honour ;  but 
when  one  walks  into  an  empty 
room  and  sees  a  telegram  as 
long  as  a  letter  open  on  a 
bureau " 

But  her  sentence  was  never 
finished.  Loder  had  heard 
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what  he  came  to  hear ;  any 
confession  she  might  have  to 
offer  was  of  no  moment  in  his 
eyes. 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  broke  in 
brusquely,  "  don't  trouble  !  I 
should  make  a  most  unsatis- 
factory father  confessor."  He 
spoke  quickly ;  his  colour  was 
still  high,  but  not  with  annoy- 
ance; his  suspense  was  trans- 
formed into  unpleasant  cer- 
tainty, but  the  exchange  left 
him  surer  of  himself.  His  per- 
plexity had  dropped  to  a  quiet 
sense  of  self-reliance  ;  his  para- 
mount desire  was  for  solitude, 
in  which  to  prepare  for  the 
task  that  lay  before  him — the 
most  congenial  task  the  world 
possessed — the  unravelling  of 
Chilcote's  tangled  skeins.  Look- 
ing into  Lillian's  eyes,  he 
smiled. 

"Good-bye!"  he  said,  holding 


out  his  hand.  "I  think  we've 
finished — for  to-day." 

She  slowly  extended  her 
fingers.  Her  expression  and 
attitude  were  slightly  puzzled 
— a  puzzlement  that  was  either 
spontaneous  or  singularly  well 
assumed.  As  their  hands 
touched,  she  smiled  again. 

"Will  you  drop  in  at  the 
'  Arcadian  '  to-night  ?  "  she  said. 
"It's  the  dramatised  version  of 
'Other  Men's  Shoes'!  The 
temptation  to  make  you  see  it 
was  too  irresistible  —  as  you 
know." 

There  was  a  pause  while  she 
waited  for  his  answer  —  her 
head  inclined  to  one  side,  her 
green  eyes  gleaming. 

Loder,  conscious  of  her  re- 
gard, hesitated  for  a  moment. 
Then  his  face  cleared.  "Right ! " 
he  said  slowly.  ' '  The  'Arcadian ' 
to-night!" 


CHAPTER   XXIX. 


Loder's  frame  of  mind  as  he 
left  Cadogan  Gardens  was  pecu- 
liar. Once  more  he  was  living 
in  the  present  —  the  forceful, 
exhilarating  present — and  the 
knowledge  braced  him.  Upon 
one  point  his  mind  was  satis- 
fied. Lillian  Astrupp  had 
found  the  telegram,  and  it  re- 
mained to  him  to  render  her 
find  valueless.  How  he  pro- 
posed to  do  this,  how  he  pro- 
posed to  come  out  triumphant 
in  face  of  such  a  situation,  was 
a  matter  that  as  yet  was  shape- 
less in  his  mind ;  nevertheless, 
the  danger,  the  sense  of  im- 
pending conflict,  had  a  savour 
of  life  after  the  inaction  of  the 
day  and  night  just  passed. 


Chilcote,  in  his  weakness  and 
his  entanglement,  had  turned 
to  him,  and  he,  in  his  strength 
and  capacity,  had  responded  to 
the  appeal. 

His  step  was  firm  and  his 
bearing  assured  as  he  turned 
into  Grosvenor  Square  and 
walked  towards  the  familiar 
house. 

The  habit  of  self-deceit  is  as 
insidious  and  tenacious  as  any 
vice.  For  one  moment  on  the 
night  of  his  great  speech,  as 
he  leant  out  of  Chilcote's 
carriage  and  met  Chilcote's 
eyes,  Loder  had  seen  himself; 
and  under  the  shock  of  revela- 
tion had  taken  decisive  action. 
But  in  the  hours  subsequent 
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to  that  action  the  plausible 
inner  voice  had  whispered 
unceasingly  —  soothing  his 
wounded  self-esteem,  rebuild- 
ing, stone  by  stone,  the  temple 
of  his  egotism — until  at  last 
when  Chilcote,  panic-stricken 
at  his  own  action,  had  burst 
into  his  rooms,  ready  to  plead 
or  to  coerce,  he  had  found  no 
need  for  either  coercion  or 
entreaty.  By  a  power  more 
subtle  and  effective  than  any 
at  his  command,  Loder  had 
been  prepared  for  his  coming 
— unconsciously  ready  with  an 
acquiescence  before  his  appeal 
had  been  made.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  this  preparation,  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  it,  that 
strengthened  his  step  and 
steadied  his  hand,  as  he 
mounted  the  steps  and  opened 
the  hall  -  door  of  Chilcote's 
house  on  that  eventful  after- 
noon. 

The  dignity,  the  air  of  quiet 
solidity,  impressed  him,  as  it 
never  failed  to  do,  as  he  crossed 
the  large  hall  and  ascended  the 
stairs — the  same  stairs  that  he 
had  descended  almost  as  an 
outcast  not  so  many  hours 
before.  He  was  filled  with 
the  sense  of  things  regained ; 
belief  in  his  own  star  lifted 
him,  as  it  had  done  a  hundred 
times  before  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings. 

He  quickened  his  steps  as 
the  sensation  came  to  him. 
Beaching  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  he  turned  directly  to- 
wards Eve's  sitting-room  and, 
gaining  the  door,  knocked. 
The  strength  of  his  eagerness, 
the  quick  beating  of  his  pulses 
as  he  waited  for  a  response, 
surprised  him.  He  had  told 


himself  many  times  that  his 
passion,  however  strong,  would 
never  again  conquer  as  it  had 
done  two  nights  ago.  And 
the  fact  that  he  had  come 
thus  candidly  to  Eve's  room 
was,  to  his  mind,  a  proof  that 
temptation  could  be  dared. 
Nevertheless  there  was  some- 
thing disconcerting  to  a  strong 
man  in  this  merely  physical 
perturbation;  and  when  Eve's 
voice  came  to  him  at  last, 
giving  permission  to  enter,  he 
paused  for  an  instant  to  steady 
himself.  Finally,  with  sudden 
decision,  he  opened  the  door 
and  walked  into  the  room. 

The  blinds  were  partly 
drawn ;  there  was  a  scent  of 
violets  in  the  air,  and  a  fire 
glowed  warmly  in  the  grate. 
He  noted  these  things  carefully, 
telling  himself  that  a  man 
should  always  be  alertly  sen- 
sible of  his  surroundings  ;  then 
all  at  once  the  nice  balancing 
of  detail  suddenly  gave  way : 
he  forgot  everything  but  the 
one  circumstance  that  Eve  was 
standing  in  the  window — her 
back  to  the  light,  her  face 
towards  him.  With  his  pulses 
beating  fast  and  an  unsteady 
sensation  in  his  brain,  he 
moved  forward,  holding  out  his 
hand. 

"Eve "  he  said  below  his 

breath. 

But  Eve  remained  motion- 
less. As  he  came  into  the 
room  she  had  glanced  at  him 
— a  glance  of  quick,  searching 
question — then,  with  equal  sud- 
denness, she  had  averted  her 
eyes.  As  he  drew  close  to 
her  now  she  remained  im- 
movable. 

" Eve "  he  said  again.    "I 
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wanted  to  see  you — I  wanted 
to  explain  about  yesterday  and 

about  this  morning He 

paused,  suddenly  disturbed. 
The  full  remembrance  of  the 
scene  in  the  brougham  had 
surged  up  at  sight  of  her — 
had  risen  a  fierce,  unquench- 
able recollection. 

"Eve "  he  began  again, 

in  a  new,  abrupt  tone. 

But  it  was  then  that  Eve 
showed  herself  in  a  fresh  light. 
From  the  moment  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  room  she  had 
stayed  motionless,  save  for  her 
first  glance  of  acute  inquiry;  but 
now  her  demeanour  changed. 
For  almost  the  first  time  in 
Loder's  knowledge  of  her,  the 
vitality  and  force  that  he  had 
vaguely  apprehended  below  her 
quiet  serene  exterior  sprang  up 
like  a  flame,  within  whose  radius 
all  things  are  illuminated. 
With  a  quick  gesture  she 
turned  towards  him,  her  warm 
colour  deepening,  her  eyes  sud- 
denly alight. 

"I  understand,"  she  said,  "I 
understand.  Don't  try  to  ex- 
plain !  Can't  you  see  that  it's 
enough  to — to  see  you  as  you 
are?" 

Loder  was  surprised.  Re- 
membering their  last  passion- 
ate scene,  and  the  damper 
Chilcote's  subsequent  presence 
must  inevitably  have  cast  upon 
it,  he  had  expected  to  be  doubt- 
fully received ;  but  the  reality 
of  the  reception  left  him  be- 
wildered. Eve's  manner  was 
not  that  of  the  ill-used  wife; 
its  vehemence,  its  note  of  de- 
sire and  depreciation,  were 
more  suggestive  of  his  own 
ardent  seizing  of  the  present, 
as  distinguished  from  past  or 


future.  With  an  odd  sense  of 
confusion  he  turned  to  her 
afresh. 

"Then  I  am  forgiven?"  he 
said.  And  unconsciously,  as 
he  moved  nearer,  he  touched 
her  arm. 

At  his  touch  she  started. 
All  the  yielding  sweetness,  all 
the  submission  that  had  marked 
her  two  nights  ago,  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  she  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  curious  excitement 
that  stirred  while  it  perplexed. 

Loder,  moved  by  the  sensa- 
tion, took  another  step  forward. 
"  Then  I  am  forgiven  ?  "  he  re- 
peated more  softly. 

Her  face  was  averted  as  he 
spoke,  but  he  felt  her  arm 
quiver;  and  a  moment  later 
she  lifted  her  head  and  their 
eyes  met.  Neither  spoke,  but 
in  an  instant  Loder's  arms 
were  round  her. 

For  a  long  silent  space  they 
stood  holding  each  other 
closely;  then,  with  a  sharp 
movement,  Eve  freed  herself. 
Her  colour  was  still  high,  her 
eyes  still  peculiarly  bright,  but 
the  bunch  of  violets  she  had 
worn  in  her  belt  had  fallen  to 
the  ground. 

"John!"  she  said  quickly; 
then  her  breath  caught.  With 
a  touch  of  nervousness  she 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  flowers. 

Loder  noticed  both  voice 
and  gesture.  "What  is  it?" 
he  said.  "What  were  you 
going  to  say?" 

But  she  made  no  answer. 
For  a  second  longer  she 
searched  for  the  violets ;  then 
as  he  bent  to  assist  her,  she 
stood  up  quickly  and  laughed 
— a  short,  embarrassed  laugh. 

"How   absurd   and   nervous 
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I  am  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Like 
a  schoolgirl,  instead  of  a  woman 
of  twenty  -  four !  You  must 
help  me  to  be  sensible."  Her 
cheeks  still  burned,  her  manner 
was  still  excited,  like  one  who 
holds  an  emotion  or  impulse 
at  bay. 

Loder  looked  at  her  uncer- 
tainly. 

"Eve "  he  began  again, 

with  his  odd,  characteristic 
perseverance,  but  she  instantly 
checked  him.  There  was  a 
finality,  a  faint  suggestion  of 
fear,  in  her  protest. 

"  Don't ! "  she  said.  "  Don't ! 
I  don't  want  explanations.  I 
want  to — to  enjoy  the  moment, 
without  having  things  analysed 
or  smoothed  away.  Can't  you 
understand  ?  Can't  you  see 
that  I'm  wonderfully,  terribly 
happy  to  —  to  have  you  —  as 
you  are  !  "  Again  her  voice 
broke  —  a  break  that  might 
have  been  a  laugh  or  a  sob. 

The  sound  was  an  emotional 
crisis,  as  such  a  sound  fre- 
quently is.  It  arrested  and 


steadied  her.  For  a  moment 
she  stood  absolutely  still ;  then 
with  something  very  closely 
resembling  her  old  repose  of 
manner  she  stooped  again  and 
quietly  picked  up  the  flowers 
still  lying  at  her  feet. 

"Now,"  she  said  quietly,  "I 
must  say  what  I've  wanted  to 
say  all  along.  How  does  it 
feel  to  be  a  great  man?"  Her 
manner  was  controlled ;  she 
looked  at  him  evenly  and 
directly ;  save  for  the  faint 
vibration  in  her  voice,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  the 
tumult  of  a  moment  ago. 

But  Loder  was  still  uncer- 
tain. Again  he  caught  her 
hand,  his  eyes  searching  hers. 

"  But  Eve—      "  he  began. 

Then  Eve  played  the  last 
card  in  her  mysterious  game. 
Laughing  quickly  and  nerv- 
ously, she  freed  her  hand  and 
laid  it  over  his  mouth. 

"No!"  she  said.  "Not  one 
word  !  All  this  past  fortnight 
has  belonged  to  you  ;  now  it's 
my  turn.  To-day  is  mine." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


And  so  once  again  the  woman 
conquered.  Whatever  Eve's  in- 
tentions were,  —  whatever  she 
wished  to  evade  or  ward  off, — 
she  was  successful  in  gaining 
her  end.  For  more  than  two 
hours  she  kept  Loder  at  her 
side.  There  may  have  been 
moments  in  those  two  hours 
when  the  tension  was  high, 
when  the  efforts  she  made  to 
interest  and  hold  him  were 
somewhat  strained.  But  if 
this  was  so,  it  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  one  person  con- 


cerned. For  it  was  long  after 
tea  had  been  served — long  after 
Eve  had  offered  to  do  penance 
for  her  monopoly  of  him  by 
driving  him  to  Chilcote's  club 
— that  Loder  realised  with  any 
degree  of  distinctness  that  it 
was  she  and  not  he  who  had 
taken  the  lead  in  their  inter- 
view ;  that  it  was  she  and 
not  he  who  had  bridged  the 
difficult  silences,  and  given  a 
fresh  direction  to  dangerous 
channels  of  talk.  It  was  long 
before  he  recognised  this;  and 
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it  was  still  longer  before  he 
realised  the  far  more  potent 
fact  that,  without  any  cold- 
ness, any  lessening  of  the  subtle 
consideration  she  always  showed 
him,  she  had  given  him  no 
further  opportunity  of  making 
love. 

Talking  continuously,  and 
elated  with  the  sense  of  con- 
flict still  to  come,  Loder  drove 
with  her  to  the  club.  Con- 
sidering that  drive  in  the  light 
of  after- events,  his  own  frame 
of  mind  invariably  filled  him 
with  incredulity.  In  the  eyes 
of  any  sane  man  his  position 
was  not  worth  an  hour's  pur- 
chase ;  yet  in  the  blind  self- 
confidence  of  the  moment  he 
would  not  have  changed  places 
with  Fraide  himself.  The  great 
song  of  Self  was  sounding  in 
his  ears  as  he  drove  through 
the  crowded  streets,  conscious 
of  the  cool  crisp  air;  of  Eve's 
close  presence ;  of  the  number- 
less infinitesimal  things  that 
went  to  make  up  the  value  of 
life.  It  was  this  acknowledg- 
ment of  personality  that  upheld 
him.  The  personality  that 
had  carried  him  unswervingly 
through  eleven  colourless  years 
— that  had  impelled  him  to- 
wards this  new  career — that 
had  hewn  a  way  for  him  in 
this  fresh  existence  against 
colossal  odds ;  the  personality 
that  had  trampled  out  Chil- 
oote's  footmarks  in  public  life, 
in  private  life  —  in  love.  It 
was  a  triumphant  paean  that 
clamoured  in  his  ears — some- 
thing persistent  and  prophetic, 
with  an  undernote  of  menace — 
The  cry  of  the  human  soul  that 
has  dared  to  stand  alone. 

His    glance   was    keen    and 
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bright  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
at  the  carriage-door  and  took 
Eve's  hand  before  entering  the 
club. 

"  You're  dining  out  to- 
night ?  "  he  said.  His  fingers, 
always  tenacious  and  master- 
ful, held  hers  firmly.  The 
compunction  that  had  driven 
him  temporarily  towards  sacri- 
fice had  passed ;  his  pride,  his 
confidence,  and  with  them  his 
desire,  had  flowed  back  in  full 
measure. 

Eve,  watching  him  atten- 
tively, paled  a  little. 

"  Yes, "she  said  ;  "I'm dining 
with  the  Bramfells." 

"What  time  will  you  get 
home  ?  "  He  scarcely  realised 
why  he  put  the  question.  The 
song  of  Self  still  sounded  tri- 
umphantly, and  he  responded 
to  it  without  reflection. 

His  eyes  held  hers,  his  fingers 
pressed  her  hand ;  the  intense 
mastery  of  his  will  passed 
through  her  in  a  sudden  sense 
of  fear.  Her  lips  parted  in 
deprecation,  then  closed  irres- 
olutely. 

"  When  can  I  see  you  ?  "  he 
asked  very  quietly. 

Again  she  was  about  to 
speak.  She  leant  forward,  as 
if  some  thought,  long  sup- 
pressed, trembled  on  her  lips ; 
but  once  more  her  courage  or 
her  desire  failed  her.  She 
dropped  back  into  her  seat, 
letting  her  lashes  droop  over 
her  eyes. 

"  I  shall  be  home  at  eleven," 
she  said  below  her  breath. 

Loder  dined  with  Lakeley  at 
Chilcote's  club ;  and  so  absorb- 
ing were  the  political  interests 
of   the   hour  —  the  resignation 
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of  Sir  Robert  Sefborough ;  the 
King's  summons  to  Fraide ;  the 
probable  features  of  the  new 
Ministry,  —  that  it  was  after 
nine  o'clock  when  he  freed  him- 
self and  drove  to  the  "Arcad- 
ian "  Theatre. 

The  manner  of  his  leaving 
the  club  was  hurried  ;  and  once 
at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise, he  was  filled  with  a  desire 
for  speed.  He  made  no  state- 
ment of  the  fact  to  himself,  he 
gave  no  outward  evidence  of  it, 
but  there  was  a  controlled  haste 
in  all  his  actions.  Fate  and  he 
were  playing  for  high  stakes, 
and  he  was  possessed  with  the 
true  gambler's  ambition  to  play 
rapidly,  readily,  and  coolly. 
When  the  last  card  was  thrown 
down  he  might  rise  from  the 
game  beggared  ;  but  while  the 
final  round  was  still  to  be 
played,  he  refused  to  look 
ahead. 

The  sound  of  music  came  to 
him  as  he  entered  the  theatre 
— light,  measured  music  sug- 
gestive of  tiny  streams,  toy 
lambs  and  painted  shepherd- 
esses. It  sounded  singularly 
inappropriate  to  his  mood,  as 
inappropriate  as  the  theatre 
itself  with  its  gay  gilding,  and 
its  pale-toned  draperies  of  pink 
and  blue.  It  was  the  setting 
of  a  different  world,  a  world  of 
laughter,  light  thoughts,  and 
shallow  impulses,  in  which  he 
had  no  part.  He  halted  for  an 
instant  outside  the  box  to  which 
the  attendant  had  shown  him ; 
then,  as  the  door  was  thrown 
open,  he  straightened  himself 
resolutely  and  stepped  forward. 

It  was  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  acts.  The 
box  was  in  shadow,  and  Loder's 


first  impression  was  of  voices 
and  rustling  skirts,  broken  by 
the  murmur  of  frequent,  amused 
laughter ;  later,  as  his  eyes  grew 
accustomed  to  the  light,  he  dis- 
tinguished the  occupants — two 
women  and  a  man.  The  man 
was  speaking  as  he  entered,  and 
the  story  he  was  relating  was 
evidently  interesting,  from  the 
faint  exclamations  of  question 
and  delight  that  punctuated  it 
in  the  listeners'  higher,  softer 
voices.  As  Loder  stepped  for- 
ward they  all  three  turned  and 
looked  at  him. 

"Ah,  here  comes  the  legis- 
lator ! "  exclaimed  Leonard 
Kaine.  For  it  was  he  who 
formed  the  male  element  in  the 
party. 

"  The  revolutionary,  Lennie  ! " 
Lillian  corrected  softly.  "Bram- 
fell  says  he  has  changed  the 
whole  face  of  things —  She 

laughed  softly  and  meaningly 
as  she  closed  her  fan. 

"  So  good  of  you  to  come, 
Jack  !  "  she  added.  "  Let  me 
introduce  you  to  Miss  Essel- 
tyn ;  I  don't  think  you  two 
have  met.  This  is  Mr  Chilcote, 
Mary !  The  great,  new  Mr 
Chilcote  !  "  Again  she  laughed. 

Loder  moved  to  the  front  of 
the  box. 

"  It's  only  for  an  hour,"  he 
explained.  "  I  have  an  appoint- 
ment for  eleven."  Then  he 
bowed  to  the  third  occupant  of 
the  box — a  remarkably  young 
and  well-dressed  girl,  with  wide- 
awake eyes  and  a  retrouss6 
nose. 

"  Only  an  hour  !  Oh,  how 
unkind  !  How  should  I  punish 
him,  Lennie  ?  "  Lillian  looked 
round  at  Kaine  with  a  linger- 
ing, almost  caressing,  glance. 
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He  bent  towards  her  in  quick 
response,  and  answered  in  a 
whisper. 

She  laughed,  and  replied  in 
an  equally  low  tone. 

Loder,  to  whom  both  remarks 
had  been  inaudible,  dropped 
into  the  vacant  seat  beside 
Mary  Esseltyn.  He  had  the 
unsettled  feeling  that  things 
were  not  falling  out  exactly  as 
he  had  calculated. 

"  What  is  the  play  like  ?  "  he 
hazarded,  as  he  looked  towards 
his  companion.  At  all  times 
social  trivialities  bored  him ; 
to-night  they  were  intolerable. 
He  had  come  to  fight,  but  all 
at  once  it  seemed  that  there 
was  no  opponent.  Lillian's 
attitude  disturbed  him ;  her 
careless  graciousness,  her  evi- 
dent ignoring  of  him  for  Kaine, 
might  mean  nothing  —  but 
might  mean  much. 

So  he  speculated,  as  he  put 
his  question  and  spurred  his 
attention  towards  the  girl's 
answer;  but  with  the  specula- 
tion came  the  resolve  to  hold 
his  own, — to  meet  his  enemy 
upon  whatever  ground  she 
chose  to  appropriate. 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with 
interest. 

"  It  is  a  good  play,"  she  re- 
sponded. "  I  like  it  better 
than  the  book.  You've  read 
the  book,  of  course  ?  " 

"No."  Loder  tried  hard  to 
fix  his  thoughts. 

"  It's  amusing  —  but  far- 
fetched." 

"Indeed?"  He  picked  up 
the  programme  lying  on  the 
edge  of  the  box.  His  ears  were 
strained  to  catch  the  tone  of 
Lillian's  voice  as  she  laughed 
and  whispered  with  Kaine. 


"  Yes ;  men  exchanging  iden- 
tities, you  know." 

He  looked  up  and  caught 
the  girl's  self-possessed  glance. 
"Oh!"  he  said.  "Indeed?" 
Then  again  he  looked  away. 
It  was  intolerable — this  sense 
of  impotency — this  feeling  of 
being  caged  up  !  A  sensation 
of  anger  crept  through  his 
mind.  It  almost  seemed  that 
Lillian  had  brought  him  there 
to  prove  that  she  had  finished 
with  him — that  she  had  cast 
him  aside,  having  used  him  for 
the  day's  excitement,  as  she  had 
used  her  poodles,  her  Persian 
cats,  her  crystal-gazing.  All 
at  once  the  uncertainty  of  his 
position  goaded  him  to  action. 
Turning  swiftly,  he  glanced 
back  to  where  she  sat,  slowly 
swaying  her  fan,  her  pale 
golden  hair  and  her  pale- 
coloured  gown  delicately  sil- 
houetted against  the  back- 
ground of  the  box. 

"What's  your  idea  of  the 
play,  Lillian  ?  "  he  said  abrupt- 
ly. To  his  own  ears  there  was 
a  note  of  challenge  in  his  voice. 

She  looked  round  languidly. 
"  Oh,  it's  quite  amusing,"  she 
said.  "It  makes  a  delicious 
farce — absolutely  French." 

"French?" 

"  Quite  !  Don't  you  think 
so,  Lennie  ?  " 

"  Oh,  quite  ! "  Kaine  agreed. 

"  They  mean  that  it's  so  very 
light,  and  yet  so  very  subtle, 
Mr  Chilcote,"  Mary  Esseltyn 
explained. 

"Indeed?"  he  said.  "Then 
my  imagination  was  at  fault. 
I  thought  the  piece  was  seri- 
ous." 

"  Serious  !  "  Lillian  smiled. 
"Why,  where's  your  sense  of 
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humour?      The  motive  of  the 
play  debars  seriousness." 

Loder  looked  down  at  the 
programme  still  between  his 
hands. 

"What  is  the  motive?"  he 
asked. 

Lillian  waved  her  fan  once 
or  twice,  then  closed  it  softly. 
"Love  is  the  motive,"  she  said. 

Now  the  balancing,  the  ad- 
justing of  impression  and  in- 
spiration, is,  of  all  processes  in 
life,  the  most  delicately  fine. 
The  simple  sound  of  the  word 
"  love  "  coming  at  that  precise 
juncture  changed  the  whole 
current  of  Loder's  thought.  It 
fell  like  a  seed ;  and,  like  a 
seed  in  ultra  -  productive  soil, 
it  bore  fruit  with  amazing 
rapidity. 

The  word  itself  was  small, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
spoken  trivial ;  but  Loder's 
mind  was  attracted  and  held 
by  it.  The  last  time  it  had 
met  his  ears,  his  environment 
had  been  vastly  different,  and 
this  echo  of  it  in  an  uncon- 
genial atmosphere  stung  him 
to  resentment.  The  vision  of 
Eve — the  thought  of  Eve — be- 
came suddenly  dominant. 

"Love?"  he  repeated  coldly. 
"  So  love  is  the  motive  ?  " 

"Yes."  This  time  it  was 
Kaine  who  responded  in  his 
methodical,  contented  voice. 
"The  motive  of  the  play  is 
love,  as  Lillian  says.  And 
when  was  love  ever  serious  in 
a  three-act  comedy — on  or  off 
the  stage? "  He  leant  forward 
in  his  seat,  screwed  in  his  eye- 
glass, and  lazily  scanned  the 
stalls. 

The  orchestra  was  playing  a 
Hungarian  dance — its  erratic 


harmonies  and  wild  alterna- 
tions of  expression  falling 
abruptly  across  the  pinks  and 
blues,  the  gilding  and  lights  of 
the  pretty,  conventional  theatre. 
Something  in  the  suggestion  of 
unfitness  appealed  to  Loder. 
It  was  the  force  of  the  real  as 
opposed  to  the  ideal.  With  a 
new  expression  on  his  face,  he 
turned  again  to  Kaine. 

"  And  how  does  it  work  ?  " 
he  said.  "  This  treatment  that 
you  find  so — French  ?  " 

His  voice  as  well  as  his  ex- 
pression had  changed.  He  still 
spoke  quietly,  but  he  spoke 
with  interest.  He  was  no 
longer  conscious  of  his  vague 
irritation  and  uneasiness ;  a 
fresh  chord  had  been  struck 
in  his  mind,  and  his  curiosity 
had  responded  to  it.  For  the 
first  time  it  occurred  to  him 
that  love — that  dangerous,  mys- 
terious garden,  whose  paths  had 
so  suddenly  stretched  out  before 
his  own  feet — was  a  pleasure- 
ground  that  possessed  many 
doors,  and  an  infinite  number 
of  keys;  for  the  first  time  he 
was  stirred  by  the  desire  to 
peer  through  another  entrance 
than  his  own,  to  see  the  secret 
alluring  by-ways  from  another 
standpoint.  He  waited  with 
interest  for  the  answer  to  his 
question.  \ 

For  a  second  or  two  Kaine 
continued  to  survey  the  house ; 
then  his  eyeglass  dropped  from 
his  eye  and  he  turned  round. 

"To  understand  the  thing," 
he  said  pleasantly,  "you  must 
have  read  the  book.  Have  you 
read  the  book?" 

"No,  Mr  Kaine,"  Mary 
Esseltyn  interrupted.  "  Mr 
Chilcote  hasn't  read  the  book." 
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Lillian  laughed.  "  Outline 
the  story  for  him,  Lennie,"  she 
said.  "I  love  to  see  other 
people  taking  pains." 

Kaine  glanced  at  her  admir- 
ingly. "  Well,  to  begin  with," 
he  said  amiably,  "two  men — 
an  artist  and  a  millionaire — 
exchange  lives.  See  ?  " 

"  You  may  presume  that  he 
does  see.  Lennie." 

"Right!  Well,  then,  as  I 
say,  these  beggars  change 
identities.  They're  as  like  as 
pins ;  and  to  all  appearances 
one  chap's  the  other  chap,  and 
the  other  chap's  the  first  chap. 
See?" 

Loder  laughed.  The  newly 
quickened  interest  was  en- 
hanced by  treading  on  danger- 
ous ground. 

"Well,  they  change  for  a 
lark,  of  course  ;  but  there's 
one  fact  they  both  overlook. 
They're  men,  you  know,  and 
they  forget  these  little  things  !" 
He  la ughed  delight edly.  "They 
overlook  the  fact  that  one  of 
them  has  a  wife  ! " 

There  was  a  crash  of  music 
from  the  orchestra.  Loder  sat 
straighter  in  his  seat ;  he  was 
conscious  that  the  blood  had 
rushed  into  his  face. 

"Oh,  indeed?"  he  said 
quickly.  "  One  of  them  has 
a  wife  ?  " 

"Exactly?"  Again  Kaine 
chuckled.  "And  the  point  of 
the  joke  is  that  the  wife  is  the 


least  larky  person  under  the 
sun.  See?" 

A  second  hot  wave  passed 
over  Loder's  face ;  a  sense  of 
mental  disgust  filled  him.  This, 
then,  was  the  wonderful  garden 
seen  from  another  standpoint ! 
He  looked  from  Lillian — grace- 
ful, sceptical,  and  shallow — to 
the  young  girl  beside  him,  so 
frankly  modern  in  her  apprecia- 
tion of  life.  This,  then,  was 
love  as  seen  by  the  eyes  of  the 
world, — the  world  that  accepts, 
judges,  and  condemns  in  a  slang 
phrase  or  two !  Very  slowly 
the  blood  receded  from  his  face. 

"  And  the  end  of  the  story  ?  " 
he  asked  in  a  strained  voice. 

"The  end?  Oh,  usual  end 
of  course  !  Chap  makes  a 
mess  of  things  and  the  bubble 
bursts  ! " 

"And  the  end  of  the  wife  ?  " 

"The  end  of  the  wife?" 
Lillian  broke  in  with  a  little 
laugh.  "  Why,  the  end  of  all 
stupid  people  who,  instead  of 
going  through  life  with  a  lot 
of  delightfully  human  stumbles, 
come  just  one  big  cropper.  She 
naturally  ends  in  the  Divorce 
Court ! " 

They  all  laughed  boisterously. 
Then  laughter,  story,  and  d6- 
nodment  were  all  drowned  in 
a  tumultuous  crash  of  music. 
The  orchestra  ceased ;  there 
was  a  slight  hum  of  applause  ; 
a  bell  rang,  and  the  curtain  rose 
on  the  second  act  of  the  play. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SHEEP-DROVING. — II. 


RAHMAN,  the  drover,  gradu- 
ally unfolded  himself.  In  less 
than  a  fortnight  the  looks  that 
he  got  from  every  one  in  the 
camp  were  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  look  that  Dooley  the  shep- 
herd had  given  him  on  the  first 
morning.  His  government  was 
a  sneering,  contemptuous  des- 
potism. The  camp  was  under 
invisible  arms,  silent,  waiting. 
Would  it  ever  have  a  chance  ? 
Rarman  seemed  to  know  the 
feeling  and  to  despise  it 
utterly.  Only  the  cook,  the 
West  Indian  nigger,  appeared 
as  a  species  of  familiar  spirit 
of  his  master,  and  yet  not  an- 
tagonistic to  the  rest  of  us. 

Times  did  not  improve  either, 
weatherly  speaking,  for  no  rain 
came,  and  the  horses  got  poorer 
day  by  day,  until  at  last  it 
was  impossible  to  ride  any  of 
them  with  the  exception  of 
Rarman's  own  mare,  a  well- 
set-up  yellow  bay  with  a  bit 
of  breeding  in  her.  She  was 
fed  from  the  supply  of  corn 
carried  in  the  dray  to  help 
keep  some  life  in  the  draught- 
horses. 

Round  the  camp-fire  at  nights 
Rarman  would  rub  salt  with 
brutal  and  clumsy  massage  into 
the  places  where  each  of  us 
was  the  most  easily  wounded. 
Our  love  of  England  was  the 
weapon  he  employed  most 
largely  against  the  two  young 
shepherds  and  myself.  He 
would  persistently  decry  every- 
thing English,  or  for  another 
kind  of  flogging  he  would  talk  of 
women  with  a  ribaldry  which 


he  knew  made  us  youngsters 
squirm.  In  the  latter  mood  he 
appeared  to  me  like  some  devil 
spat  up  out  of  hell :  it  seemed 
impossible  that  he  could  ever 
have  had  a  mother.  Lord  knows ! 
I  was  no  saint  even  then,  but  I 
would  writhe  like  a  half-killed 
snake  at  the  things  he  said. 
For  the  older  shepherds  he  kept 
deliberate  insults  to  meet  each 
man's  failings  or  idiosyncrasies, 
taunting  the  man  who  had 
only  one  eye  with  wicked  sup- 
positions as  to  how  he  had  lost 
it,  laughing  at  the  poor  oldest 
one  when  sitting  by  the  fire 
he  would  wander  in  long  ago 
years ;  and  hurling  their  use- 
lessness  to  society,  their  drunken 
bouts,  and  their  fecklessness  in 
their  faces  with  open  cruelty, 
as  he  might  have  flung  stones 
at  a  helpless  dog.  He  was  tall, 
spare,  and  lithe  as  a  panther ; 
his  foot  once  in  the  stirrup  you 
hardly  saw  how  or  when  he 
went  to  the  saddle.  He  often 
talked  of  fighting  (fisticuff's,  I 
mean)  with  a  self-complacency 
that,  though  I  never  dreamed 
of  being  his  equal,  used  to  make 
me  tingle  as  I  lay  and  listened 
to  him,  for  he  looked  as  though 
he  would  move  like  lightning 
in  a  trial  of  this  kind,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  had  that 
dour  courage  that,  talk  as  the 
story  -  books  will,  often  goes 
with  cruelty.  The  shepherds 
could  do  nothing  against  him, 
and  my  time  had  not  yet  come. 
Stop !  the  shepherds  could  do 
one  thing,  and  some  of  them 
did  it.  They  left  him,  and 
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spread  such  accounts  of  him  in 
the  townships  that  he,  riding 
in  to  engage  men  in  their  places, 
would  come  back  alone  vowing 
vengeance  luridly.  Of  course 
as  the  men  decreased  the 
number  of  sheep  in  charge  of 
each  of  the  remainder  grew 
larger,  and  the  time  came  when 
he  told  me  that  I  must  turn 
shepherd  and  take  a  flock  of 
sheep.  The  oldest  shepherd 
had  two  dogs :  I  borrowed  one 
of  them,  a  soft-looking  brute  of 
a  bluish  colour  with  some  white 
spots.  I  fed  it,  tied  it  up  near 
me  at  night,  and  did  my  best 
to  persuade  it  that  for  working 
purposes  I  was  master.  The 
dog  pretended  to  understand 
but  never  wholly  took  to  me. 
People  who  know  dogs  will 
understand  that  this  was  quite 
natural  and  dog-like  with  his 
old  master,  who  had  reared 
him  from  a  puppy,  always 
around ;  he  would  work  till 
eleven  o'clock  or  so  in  the 
morning,  then  he  would  leave 
me  to  be  dog  and  shepherd 
during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
sometimes  returning  towards 
evening  to  conduct  my  flock 
into  camp  with  every  appear- 
ance of  an  everlasting  fidelity 
and  the  conscious  importance 
of  labour.  In  a  week  of  walk- 
ing ceaselessly  from  sunrise  to 
sundown,  with  the  exception  of 
the  intervals  when,  being  dog- 
less,  I  was  obliged  to  run,  I 
became  hard  as  iron,  though 
the  heat,  which  grew  to  be  in- 
tense, would  sometimes  make 
me  feel  as  if  I  might  at  any 
moment  burst  altogether  like 
a  stood  -  upon  bladder.  Later 
it  became  too  much.  I  grew 
deadly  weary,  but  still  had  to 


run  most  of  the  day ;  I  was 
horribly  irritable  too. 

One  day  when  I  was  feeling 
utterly  exhausted  the  dog  re- 
turned to  me  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon.  The  sheep  were 
spreading  dangerously,  and 
there  was  some  thick  timber 
away  to  my  left.  I  got  into 
a  sort  of  panic,  and  asked  the 
dog  to  help  me. 

"Get  away  back  there!"  I 
said,  and  waved  my  hand  to 
the  left.  By  all  the  rules  of 
sheep-dogdom  he  should  have 
galloped  away  and  rounded  up 
the  sheep,  while  I  could  have 
filled  my  pipe  and  shouted  fur- 
ther directions  to  him  to  go 
steady  when  he  had  got  to  the 
wing  of  them.  I  might  even 
have  allowed  myself  to  sit  for 
a  few  restful  moments  on  an 
ant-heap.  He  did  not  lend 
himself  to  this  programme,  or 
to  any  part  of  it ;  instead  he 
looked  up  at  me  cringingly,  his 
tail  went  down,  and  as  plainly 
as  in  spoken  words  he  said — 

"  You  can't  expect  me  to  go 
fooling  round  your  sheep  in  the 
middle  of  a  screaming  hot  after- 
noon like  this." 

I  looked  away  to  the  timber, 
I  could  not  see  the  wing  of  my 
sheep.  I  knew  that  by  the 
time  I  got  round  them  on  foot, 
I  might,  to  use  an  Irishism,  not 
have  got  round  them — that  a 
hundred,  or  less  or  more,  might 
be  separated  and  out  of  sight. 
I  made  another  appeal  to  the 
dog. 

"Get  away  back  there,"  I 
said  again. 

He  deliberately  laid  himself 
down  at  my  feet  and  gave  a 
feeble  little  wag  to  his  tail. 
The  blood  was  boiling  in  my 
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head ;  my  sheep  were,  some  of 
them  perhaps,  already  lost. 
He  could  help  me  if  he  would 
— he  wouldn't.  I  fell  upon 
him  and  buried  the  fingers  of 
one  hand  in  his  throat,  with  no 
thought  except  to  choke  the 
life  out  of  him  :  with  the  other 
hand,  fist  shut,  I  beat  him 
about  the  head  and  body,  rain- 
ing the  blows  unmercifully 
with  all  the  strength  of  my 
vigorous  youth.  Then  as  he 
lay  stunned  and  stupid,  dead 
for  aught  I  knew  or  cared,  I 
picked  him  up  by  the  two  hind- 
legs,  swung  him  above  my  head, 
and  dashed  him  on  the  ground. 

It  is  horrible  to  write  of  it 
now  at  a  time  when  I  do  not 
think  anything  would  induce 
me  to  kill  a  mouse.  As  he 
made  off  limpingly  he  looked 
back  now  and  then  with  such 
deadly  terror  in  his  eyes  as  I 
had  never  seen  before,  nor  have 
I  since,  in  the  eyes  of  man  or 
beast.  The  purpose  of  it  all 
came  back  to  me,  and  again  I 
looked  towards  the  timber ;  my 
sheep  on  the  left  wing  were 
quietly  feeding  in  towards  the 
main  body.  Behind  them  came 
the  raison  d'etre  of  their  return, 
Rarman  riding  slowly  this  way 
and  that  behind  them,  pushing 
them  gently  in  the  direction 
that  they  should  go.  When  he 
had  put  the  mob  into  shape  he 
rode  towards  me. 

As  I  have  said,  he  had  been 
gentle  with  the  sheep ;  there 
was  not  much  chance  of  my 
getting  the  same  treatment. 

I  knew  instinctively  that  my 
time  had  come.  As  he  drew 
near  to  me  I  saw  that  his  face 
was  dark  with  rage,  and  I 
answered  his  look  with  rage  of 


my  own  no  whit  inferior.  I 
held,  shut  tightly  in  my  hands, 
all  the  weeks  of  growing  and 
growing  exasperation,  and  I 
was  backed  up  by  the  eternal 
antagonism  of  the  man  on  foot 
to  the  man  on  horseback. 

"  Nice  sort  of  a  damned  shep- 
herd you  are,"  he  said.  .  .  .  "A 
couple  of  hundred  of  your  sheep 
were  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away 
from  the  rest ;  .  .  .  you'd  have 
lost  them,  .  .  .  never  known 
anything  about  it,  ...  never 
said  a  word  about  it  if  you  had 
known." 

"That  last's  a  lie,  a  black- 
guard lie,"  I  said,  and  I  walked 
up  close  to  the  mare  and  gave 
him  look  for  look  again. 

"  Why  didn't  you  keep  your 
sheep  together  then  ?  .  .  . 
Where's  your  dog?" 

"Here,"  I  said,  tapping  my- 
self on  the  chest  with  two 
fingers.  "  Here,"  and  I  took 
another  step  forward  and  laid 
my  hand  upon  the  mare's  mane. 
Anybody  coming  towards  us 
would  have  said  we  were  hold- 
ing friendly  converse.  "  I'm 
my  dog,  but  I'm  my  man  too, 
Mr  Rarman,  drover  and  bully." 

I  remember  distinctly  that  I 
talked  in  a  somewhat  subdued 
voice, — that  it  seemed  that  I 
was  being  told  what  to  say  by 
a  sort  of  tense  strung  self  of 
mine  that  in  a  way  looked  on 
as  a  third  party. 

"And  as  sure  as  there  is  a 
God  in  heaven,"  I  went  on, 
"  I'll  be  dog  and  man  too  when 
you  get  off  that  horse  presently 
and  fight  me ;  .  .  .  fight  me, 
d'you  hear,  you  hectoring 
swine.  .  .  .  I've  been  dog  and 
man  for  days  for  you ;  now 
they're  against  you,  both  of 
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'em.  .  .  .  Me,  .  .  .  I'm  both. 
.  .  .  Get  off,  Mr  Barman,  kindly 
step  down."  He  remained 
sitting  on  his  horse.  I  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  on  his  face  while 

•/         «/ 

all  about  his  head  there  came 
little  red  patches  out  of  the 
blue  sky  and  floated  round  him. 
I  felt  my  hands  growing  bigger 
and  bigger,  —  each  of  them 
seemed  big  enough  to  catch 
his  head  from  among  those  red 
patches  and  crush  it,  crunch 
up  the  bones. 

"Get  off  your  horse,  man — 
if  you  are  one."  The  subdued 
control  given  to  me  by  my 
other  self  had  left,  and  now  I 
was  yelling  at  him.  I  could 
feel  the  foam  bubbling  out  of 
the  corners  of  my  mouth,  and 
I  joyed  in  the  feeling  of  it. 
Then  I  saw  the  fear  creep  into 
his  face,  and  my  heart  laughed 
with  the  joy  of  anticipated 
conquest.  We  were  alone,  and 
I  could  work  my  wicked  will 
upon  him.  His  face  was  grow- 
ing grey,  and  he  sat  there 
speechless  and  motionless  ;  .  .  . 
suddenly  he  dug  the  spur 
nearest  to  me  into  the  mare's 
flank  and  wrenched  at  his 
reins. 

He  had  escaped  me. 

Fifty  yards  away  he  turned 
and  shouted,  "  Look  after  your 
sheep  and  don't  be  a  damn 
fool."  He  had  recovered  his 
voice  :  it  was  a  fair  attempt  to 
shirk  the  issue  under  the  neces- 
sity of  our  joint  work,  but  I 
knew  that  I  had  had  the  best 
of  him,  that  he  had  been  in 
deadly  fear,  and  that  he  would 
worry  me  no  more. 

I  had  come  to  have  the  job 
through  the  influence  of  a  rela- 
tion, and  I  had  determined 


that  I  would  see  it  through  at 
any  cost.  At  this  distance 
of  time  I  may  be  allowed 
to  take  some  little  credit  for 
that  I  did  not  follow  the  shep- 
herds that  had  gone,  and  leave 
Rarman  to  the  fate  of  heavy 
losses  that,  should  he  have  been 
still  more  undermanned,  must 
have  come  upon  him,  for  I 
could  have  taken  the  two 
young  Englishmen  with  me  at 
any  moment. 

When  he  left  me  that  after- 
noon I  sat  upon  the  ground 
and  laughed.  It  was  the 
biggest  battle  of  my  life  up  till 
then,  and  I  had  won  it.  Now 
that  it  was  over,  I  was  im- 
mensely thankful  that  it  had 
been  a  bloodless  victory.  I 
have  never  again  seen  those 
red  patches  hovering  round  an 
enemy,  and  I  think  now,  as  I 
thought  then,  that  they  meant 
death  to  either  Rarman  or  me. 
It  would  have  been  no  fair 
English  fight,  but  a  struggle  to 
kill,  and  kill  only. 

That  evening  I  was  stagger- 
ing with  fatigue  as  I  brought 
my  sheep  near  to  the  others. 
Rarman  rode  up  and  silently 
helped  me  to  push  them  on  to 
the  camp.  I  sat  down  by  the 
bucket,  and  drank  three  pints 
of  scalding  tea,  eating  nothing. 
Then  I  rolled  myself  in  my 
blankets  and  throbbed  off  into 
a  nightmare  full  of  the  re- 
proachful eyes  of  many  dogs, 
flying  sheep,  and  hopeless 
struggles  with  a  gigantic  army 
of  Rarmans.  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  I  felt  that  I  was  being 
roused. 

"All  right,"  I  said,  "I'm 
awake."  I  looked  up.  It  was 
Rarman,  standing  over  me. 
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"Don't  talk  so  much;  go  to 
sleep.  I'll  do  your  turn." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  I  said, 
jumping  to  my  feet.  "  I  don't 
want  you  to  do  my  work."  I 
took  a  step  forward  as  I  spoke, 
caught  my  foot  in  my  blankets, 
and  would  have  fallen  had  he 
not  put  out  his  hands  to  steady 
me. 

"  Look  here,"  he  answered 
quietly,  "you're  tired;  .  .  . 
you'll  be  no  good  to-morrow  if 
you  don't  get  some  rest — turn 
in — you'll  eat  something  when 
you  wake."  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  that  I  had 
never  heard  there  before. 
Though  he  used  his  new 
weapon  clumsily  enough,  he 
beat  me  with  it.  "  Thank 
you,"  I  said  simply,  and  I  lay 
down,  looking  up  at  him  won- 
deringly.  He  took  hold  of  my 
blankets  in  one  hand  and  threw 
them  over  me  saying — 

"  Go  to  sleep,  you've  got  four 
hours."  Then  he  walked  away 
towards  the  sheep.  As  I 
turned  over  on  to  my  side  I 
heard  his  voice  saying — 

"  Quiet  ?  " 

"  All  quiet,"  answered  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  young 
Englishmen. 

"All  quiet,"  I  said  to  my- 
self, and  then  I  fell  into  an 
utterly  dreamless  sleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  the 
ferret- faced  freckled  horse-boy. 
As  my  head  came  out  of  the 
blankets,  the  water — you  could 
hardly  call  it  rain — made  me 
blink  for  a  moment.  The 
freckled  one  had  one  leg  lifted, 
and  was  making  swimming 
motions  with  his  arms  through 
the  tumbling  deluge.  I  had 


been  sleeping  peacefully  in 
pools  of  water,  and  as  I  pushed 
away  the  sodden  mass  of 
blankets  I  found  that  I  was 
wet  to  the  skin.  We  had  heard 
rumours  of  rain  ahead  of  us ; 
travellers  hurrying  coastwards 
had  told  us  of  the  drought 
broken  farther  west,  and  now 
we  had  crawled  slowly  on  to 
that  small  part  of  the  earth 
relieved  from  the  sun  siege.  A 
time  of  wild  delirious  happi- 
ness for  station  managers  and 
owners,  a  time  when  great  self- 
contained  bearded  men,  who 
had  patiently  watched  the 
cruel  sky  for  months,  would 
hurl  themselves  from  snug 
dwellings  out  into  the  night  to 
dance  and  sing  in  the  rain, 
naked  as  they  came  into  the 
world.  But  what  about  the 
drover  ?  For  him  only  a  fresh 
army  of  circumstances  to  fight. 
His  sheep  would  smother  them- 
selves by  crowding  together  for 
warmth  at  night :  if  the  country 
became  a  vast  quagmire,  across 
which  it  would  tire  a  strong 
man  to  walk  a  mile,  he  must 
push  his  exhausted  flocks  their 
six  miles  or  come  under  the 
law.  Sheep  will  sometimes 
refuse  for  hours  to  cross  a  tiny 
gully  of  running  water  or  a 
road  covered  perhaps  only  an 
inch  deep,  the  dray  will  get 
bogged  and  have  to  be  dug  out, 
and  many  more  things  in  which 
there  is  no  joy  save  that  that 
comes  from  the  fighting  of 
them. 

Practically  without  stopping 
it  rained  for  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  :  in  that  time 
about  the  average  yearly  rain- 
fall of  London  had  come  down 
upon  us.  Through  that  time 
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never  a  dry  rag  on  you,  never 
five  minutes  when  the  air  about 
your  head  wasn't  half-filled  with 
water.  You  people  who  live 
in  houses  and  prate  about  going 
out  in  all  weathers,  try  and 
think  about  living  in  rain  for  a 
week,  living  in  it  till  your  bones 
seem  to  be  wet  through,  and 
you  become  of  the  consistency 
of  jelly,  still  incomprehensibly 
held  upright  and  propelled 
mysteriously  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  a  soaked  brain. 

War  and  droving,  the  first 
in  a  tentless  flying  column,  the 
second  when,  as  had  happened 
to  us,  your  tiny  calico  house 
has  been  blown  into  ribbons 
a  week  before,  are  the  only 
two  employments  in  the  ful- 
filment of  which  such  an  ut- 
terly shelterless  time  is  to  be 
had.  The  redeeming  feature 
of  this  watery  period  was  the 
unconquerable  cook,  who  never 
once  failed  to  make  his  fire. 
The  hot  tea  and  plentiful 
though  hideously  scraggy  mut- 
ton would  bring  a  temporary 
forgetfulness  of  the  apparently 
endless  deluge.  The  six  re- 
maining members  of  the  camp 
would  sometimes  eat  two  whole 
sheep  in  a  day,  so  little  flesh 
was  there  on  their  bones. 
The  ground  became  so  heavy 
that  the  poorer  sheep  began 
individually  to  throw  up  the 
sponge.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  trying  thing  that  the 
droving  shepherd  can  en- 
counter, for  mostly  a  sheep 
gives  in  long  before  he  is  un- 
able to  stand  or  even  unable 
to  walk.  "Does  he  go  mad?" 
you  say.  Goodness  only  knows  ; 
but  he  just  stands  there,  or, 
being  naturally  the  most  gre- 


garious animal  in  the  world, 
and  having  become  the  world 
over  a  synonym  for  the  follow- 
ing of  his  own  kind,  he  will 
turn  round  and  walk  with  a 
foolish  proud-looking  strut  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He 
may  give  it  up  and  become 
a  sheep  again ;  but  as  a  rule, 
when  he  has  once  taken  up 
this  unsheep-like  attitude,  he 
has  apparently  made  up  his 
mind  that  life  is  not  worth 
living.  You  may  pick  him 
up  bodily  and  carry  him  back 
to  the  flock,  he  will  promptly 
turn  round  and  walk  out 
again ;  you  may  point  out  to 
him  in  as  many  languages 
as  you  command  the  suicidal 
folly  of  his  conduct ;  you  may 
get  in  a  rage  and  knock  him 
about,  telling  him  the  while 
in  plainest  English  what  you 
think  of  him.  You  get  used 
to  anything,  which  is  one  of  the 
very  best  of  the  dispensations 
of  Providence  ;  but  the  first 
time  I  met  a  sheep  gone 
"balmy,"  as  the  ferret -faced 
boy  would  have  called  it,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  my 
own  behaviour  was  not  en- 
tirely free  from  a  tincture  of 
the  same  adjective,  for  Rarman, 
riding  up,  found  me  sitting  on 
the  ground  opposite  to  it.  I 
had  been  telling  the  sheep 
stories  of  my  childhood,  and 
what  happened  to  me  when 
I  sulked  as  he  was  doing.  I 
had  been  adjuring  him  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  story  of 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  to 
come  along ;  and  finally,  I  had 
just  assured  him  that,  if  he 
wasn't  going  to  repent  just 
yet,  I  would  live  with  him 
there  in  the  desert  until  he 
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did,  and  the  rest  of  my  flock 
might  go  hang. 

"  Cut  his  throat,"  said 

Rarman,  "do  it  quick,  and 
then  get  less  of  a  spread  on 
your  sheep." 

From  hating  the  sheep  with 
a  deadly  hatred  I  immediately 
became  an  ardent  counsel  for 
the  defence,  but  it  was  no  use, 
for  the  sheep  gave  himself 
away  by  collapsing  to  the 
ground.  I  saw  that  Rarman 
was  right ;  to  leave  him  there 
only  meant  that  the  dingoes, 
or  worse  still  the  crows,  would 
get  to  him  while  he  was  still 
alive,  so  I  reluctantly  took  from 
my  belt  the  sort  of  knife  with- 
out which  in  those  days  no 
loving  parent  would  allow  you 
to  leave  England,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  poor  brute's  silent 
sufferings.  Rarman  rode  off 
with  the  skin  slung  behind  his 
saddle.  The  dray  was  continu- 
ally being  filled  with  the  skins 
of  the  sheep  that  we  ate  and 
those  it  was  necessary  to  kill 
in  order  to  save  them  from  a 
worse  fate.  At  the  stations  we 
sold  the  skins  for  a  few  shillings 
apiece  and  started  filling  up 
again. 

One  day  we  did  not  do 
more  than  about  two  miles, 
and  Rarman  risked  loafing  all 
the  next  day  on  a  patch  of 
country  that  was  fairly  well 
grassed.  So  the  law  laid  hold 
upon  us.  There  were  two 
summonses,  —  one  for  poach- 
ing grass  for  a  whole  day, 
and  the  other  for  not  travel- 
ling our  distance. 

For  years  after  this  trip  I 
was  a  good  deal  on  the  road, 
but  I  never  saw  a  better  drover 


than  Rarman,  for  it  was  won- 
derful the  way  that  those  two 
days  set  the  sheep  up  again. 
It  was  a  crisis,  though  I  did 
not  notice  it  at  the  time,  in  his 
work  of  months :  he  saw  and 
seized  it  with  all  its  risks,  and 
probably  saved  hundreds  of  his 
thousands  by  so  doing.  It  was 
nearly  three  weeks  before  we 
had  to  appear  in  court,  by 
which  time  we  were  a  hundred 
miles  away  farther  west.  He 
put  it  to  me  that  it  would  be 
safer  for  him  to  stay  by  the 
sheep,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
go  back,  defend  for  him,  and 
win  the  cases  if  I  could,  which 
seemed  to  me  pretty  hopeless, 
as  the  justice  appeared  to  be 
all  on  the  other  side.  Though 
I  was  already  deeply  bitten  by 
the  spirit  of  the  drover,  namely, 
to  fetch  home  again  every  hoof 
that  was  possible,  I  nevertheless 
looked  forward  to  that  200- 
mile  ride  on  weary  horses  as 
I  cannot  remember  to  have 
longed  for  any  holiday  in  my 
life. 

It  was  my  first,  and  up  till 
now  has  been  my  last,  appear- 
ance in  a  police  court.  There 
was  a  wooden  building  com- 
prising court-house  and  police 
barracks;  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away  there  was  a  Bush  public- 
house.  It  was  an  oasis  of 
justice  and  drunkenness, — a 
hundred  miles  from  a  township 
on  the  east,  a  hundred  miles 
from  another  on  the  west.  In 
front  of  the  public-house  was  a 
clearing  of  two  or  three  acres, 
shut  in  by  thick  timber:  here 
the  carriers  camped  by  their 
waggons,  rested  their  horses 
or  bullocks,  and  purchased 
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oblivion  or  fighting  strength, 
according  to  their  desire,  from 
the  poison-dispensing  hostelry. 
To  the  left  the  coastwards 
road,  which  was  really  as  flat 
as  a  board,  seemed  to  run  up 
hill  till  it  touched  the  tree-tops 
and  end  there  :  to  the  right  the 
road  to  sundown  and  the  great 
plains  of  the  west  wound  into 
the  timber  and  disappeared  in 
a  few  yards. 

The  prosecutor  was  a  surly 
underling  of  some  far-away  big 
squatter.  I  lunched  with  the 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  in- 
gratiated myself  with  them  un- 
blushingly.  Two  of  them  were 
English  born  and  public  school 
boys,  who  had  been  out  many 
years  and  done  well  on  the 
land.  I  suppose  I  brought 
them  memories  of  old  play- 
ing-fields with  my  prattle  of 


cricket  and  football,  perhaps 
even  the  scents  of  an  English 
spring.  Anyhow  they  swore 
I  was  a  good  youngster  and 
ought  to  get  on ;  and  when  I 
casually  let  slip  that  I  was 
cousin  to  a  man  who  had 
stroked  one  of  the  boats  in  last 
year's  'Varsity  race,  I  felt  sure 
that  if  the  scales  of  justice  could 
possibly  be  brought  down  to 
my  side  it  would  be  done.  The 
sergeant  of  police,  who  was  an 
old  Cliftonian,  told  me  what  to 
say,  and  I  said  it.  Of  course 
it  was  all  a  flagrant  juggling 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  for 
I  won  both  cases,  and  then  in 
the  growing  dusk,  after  hearty 
good-byes  from  my  friends  the 
justices,  I  started  on  the 
western  road  for  my  return 
journey. 

J.  STANLEY  HUGHES. 
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THE     DWARF  S     TRAGEDY. 
I. 

IT  was  a  King  that  rode  to  hunt  upon  a  morn  of  May, 
And  deep  within  the  greenwood  he  found  himself  alone ; 

And  while  the  sounds  of  horse  and  hound  were  dying  far  away, 
He  happened  on  a  little  Dwarf  that  sat  upon  a  stone : 

His  cap  was  red  as  a  foxglove  bell, 

He  held  a  fern  in  his  hand  ; 
For  the  Dwarf  was  the  King  of  a  dreamland  dell 

And  a  prince  of  Fairyland. 

And  the  King  upon  his  moon- white  steed  grew  quieter  than  the 

moon 

That  glimmered  on  the  greenwood  from  out  the  rosy  sky ; 
And  the  Dwarf  peered  up  and  whispered  Hush  !  and  hummed  a 

drowsy  tune, 
And  like  a  dream  or  like  a  cloud  the  world  went  drifting  by : 

For  the  Dwarf  was  listening  to  a  rhyme 
The  breeze  had  taught  the  flowers; 

And  the  blue-bell  chime  of  eternal  time 
That  speeds  the  dreamland  hours. 

And  the  King  forgot  his  palace,  forgot  his  crown  and  throne ; 

And  all  the  world  around  him  was  a  sea  of  light  and  joy, 
Where  green  boughs  and  wild-flowers  and  brooks  in  undertone 

Took  up  the  soul's  old  antiphone  of  song  too  sweet  to  cloy : 

And  the  little  Dwarf  sat  still  and  dreamed 
How  knights  with  sword  and  helm 

Like  green  and  golden  beetles  gleamed 
Across  his  fairy  realm. 

A  blackbird  came  to  peep  at  him  with  eyes  of  glistening  dew, 
A  rabbit  lolloped  down  the  glade  and  played  around  his  feet, 

A  linnet  sang  The  world's  a  dream ;  but  every  dream  is  true ; 
And  True,  true,  true,  the  roses  bade  their  hidden  birds  repeat : 

His  cap  was  red  as  a  foxglove  bell, 

He  held  a  fern  in  his  hand  ; 
For  he  was  the  King  of  a  dreamland  dell 

And  a  prince  of  Fairyland. 
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Holla  !  Holla  !  Holla  !  Ho  !  a  cry  across  the  stillness  broke  : 
Holla !   Holla !   Holla  I  Ho  I   the   Dwarf   leapt   up :   the   King 

awoke ! 
And  crashing  through   the  flowers   and  fern  a  hundred  hoofs 

beat  heavy  and  blunt, 
And  up,  around  the  King  and  Dwarf,  they  reined,  amazed,  the 

hunt! 

Ah  !  ha  !  they  laughed,  Ah  !  ha!  ha!  ha!  and  the  little  Dwarf 

laughed  too ; 
But  the  good  green  boughs  of  the  wild-wood  sighed  against  the 

rose-rimmed  blue ; 
For  the  King's  chief  huntsman  laughed  too  loud,  Let  us  take  him 

away  to  the  court; 
And  he  lifted  the  Dwarf  to  his  saddle-bow,  Our  jest  for  to-night: 

good  sport ! 

And  so  to  the  palace  they  came,  and  at  night,  when  laughter 

and  wine  flowed  free, 
The  Dwarf  tripped  out  to  caper  and  sing,  with  a  chuckle  of 

elvish  glee : 
And  he  shook  his  quaint  little  shaggy  poll  and  he  twisted  his 

queer  little  face, 
And  he  kept  the  revel  alive  all  night  with  the  light  of  his  last 

grimace. 

And  the  Princess  laughed  till  the  Dwarf  looked  up  at  the  tears 

in  her  wonderful  eyes, 
And  he  smiled  and  he  bowed  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 

then,  as  a  child  praised  tries 
To  better  his  best,  he  capered  again  till  he  made  her  soft  sides 

ache ; 
Ay :  he  danced  as  he  never  had  danced  before,  and  all  for  the 

Princess'  sake. 

"Oh!  oh!"  she  said,  "he  jumps  like  a  frog;  I  have  never  seen 

anything  half 
So  funny  and  ugly ;  oh  dear,  oh  dear  ; "   and  the  whole  court 

echoed  her  laugh; 
And  he  thought  that  they  laughed  for  delight  as  he  laughed 

when  the  skies  and  the  streams  were  blue ; 
How  should  he  know  he  was  ugly  at  all?     So  the  queer  little 

Dwarf  laughed  too. 
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Then,  dazed  and  amazed,  through  the  roar  of  the  court  he  saw 

Her  beckon  him  nigh, 
And  he  crept  with  a  glimmer  of  pride  on  his  face  and  a  sharp 

little  woodland  cry 
Of  wonder  and  fear  and  wild  delight  deep  down  in  his  heart,  as 

close 
Her  face  bent  down  to  his  quivering  face  and  she  pinned  on  his 

breast — a  rose. 


III. 


Roses,  roses  all  around  him :  roses  in  her  laughing  face, 

Roses   in   the   dazzling   wine -cups   drained    in    honour    to    the 

chase ; 
Roses   where   the  rosy   jewels   burned    on    snowy    breast    and 

brow, 
Roses  as  he  groped  out  blindly  through  the  feast  of  rose  and 

snow. 

Out  into  the  moonlit  garden  where  ten  thousand  roses  grew 
Tripped  the  hideous  little  monster  through   the  gloom  of  rose 

and  blue ; 
Showed  his  rose  to  all  the  thousands,  laughed  and  sang  in  elvish 

glee: 
"  This  must  be  the  queen  of  roses,  for  the  Princess  gave  it  me." 

Like  a  little  living  gargoyle  through  the  passion-flowers  he  crept 

Towards  the  glimmering  marble  basin  where  like  fire  the  foun- 
tains leapt, 

Saw  the  moths  with  flower-dust  laden  flutter  towards  the  flash- 
ing rain, 

Tried  to  scare  them  from  their  fate,  and  found  the  tiny  task  was 
vain. 

Then  through  many  a  rose-hung  alley  lit  by  many  a  golden  star 
On  and  on  he  wandered,  hearing,  here  and  there,  a  low  guitar 
Breathing  to  some  open  casement  songs  that  touched  his  eyes 

with  light, 
Songs  that  plucked  at  all  his  heart-strings  in  the  silence  of  the 

night. 

She  and  I  will  go  together ;  hark  !  the  music  seems  to  say 
There  are  shores  beyond  the  sunset ;  yes ;  and  cities  far  away ; 
Yes  ;  and  angel  whispers  floating  hither  o'er  the  sapphire  sea  : 
This  must  be  the  queen  of  roses,  for  the  Princess  gave  it  me. 
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And  red  as  a  rose  the  dawn  broke,  over  the  palace  towers, 
As,  clasping  his  Rose  of  roses,  he  slept  in  the  shade  of  the  flowers 
At  the  foot  of  a  marble  dais,  where,  cold  as  the  foam  of  the  sea, 
Venus  aglow  with  the  rose-flush  dreamed  of  Eternity. 

And  the  mannikin  dreamed — I  will  show  her — ah,  but  she  will 

not  go, 

Perhaps,  for  her  palace  is  marble ;  but  then  there  is  much  to  show 
Even  there,  even  there,  in  my  forest,  in  my  house,  not  made  with 

hands ; 
How  proud  I  shall  be  to  show  her ! — she  is  one  that  understands. 

I  will  make  her  a  robe  of  fawn-skin,  I  will  weave  her  a  crown  of 
flowers, 

She  shall  hear  the  chime  of  the  blue-bells  that  peal  the  dream- 
land hours, 

I  will  bring  her  fruits  and  berries  and  honey,  and  she  shall  eat, 

And  then,  at  night,  in  the  starshine,  she  will  let  me  sleep  at  her 
feet. 

She  shall  sing,  he  murmured,  the  music  the  fairies  bring  from 

the  sky, 

She  shall  learn  to  chat  as  a  sister  with  blossom  and  butterfly, 
She  shall  watch  the  mystical  dreamer  that  under  the  rose-leaf 

swings 
In  a  hammock  of  silken  slumber  waiting  for  wonderful  wings. 

All  that  I  kept  and  cherished,  my  dreams,  my  beautiful  dreams, 
Hidden  in  fern-clad  hollows,  litten  with  rainbow  gleams, 
Flung  by  the  fairy  cataracts  over  the  spray  of  the  white 
Dancing  fragrant  dog-rose,  my  dreams  of  a  lost  delight ; 

Mystical  strange  old  secrets,  far,  so  far  above 

All  that  the  lips  can  whisper,  all  that  the  heart  can  love,   .   .   . 

Oh,  words  that  can  never  be  spoken,  dreams  that  I  never  could 

show 
To  any  but  one  that  loved  me,  she  too,  she  too  must  know ! 

My  knights  in  golden  armour,  my  knights  in  green  and  gold, 
How  we  shall  watch  them  together !     What  tales  there  are  to 

be  told, 

In  my  forests  of  fairy  blossom,  in  my  house  not  made  with  hands ; 
How  proud  I  shall  be  to  tell  her ! — she  is  one  that  understands. 
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V. 


Ah !  he  woke,  and  towards  the  palace  wandered  slowly  once 

again ; 

On  his  heart  the  Rose  of  roses  glimmered  like  a  dream  of  pain : 
O'er  the  glowing  marble  terrace,  like  a  fragment  of  the  night 
Crept  he,  and  the  great  white  portals  ached  upon  his  yearning 

sight. 

Marble !  Were  the  red  ten  thousand  murmuring  that  he  dared 
to  touch 

Love's  domain  with  his  brown  foot-soles,  what  if  he  should  stain 
or  smutch 

Something  that  the  Princess  treasured  ?  and  the  peacock's  flam- 
ing dyes 

Made  him  feel  so  brown  and  tattered  :  ah,  he  shrank  from  those 
great  eyes ! 

On  through  many  a  gorgeous  archway  lit  with  shields  of  lustrous 

gloom, 

On  past  many  a  pictured  arras,  many  a  rich  enchanted  room : 
She  and  I  will  go  together  !  All  at  once,  it  seemed  there  crept 
Something  through  his  tears  to  meet  him,  some  strange  thing 

that  moaned  and  wept ; 

Something  ugly  from  behind  that  lustrous  glass  upon  the  wall ; 
On  its  heart  it  clasped  a  rose,  a  red  rose  just  about  to  fall ; 
Yes;  just  like  his  queen  of  roses;  ah!  the  Dwarf  shrank  back 

in  fear ; 
And  the  monster  seemed  to  mock  him  !    Was  it  but  a  shadow 

there  ? 

Was  it  echo  ?     Was  it  magic  ?     See,  the  Dwarf  crept  back  again, 
And  the  monster  came  to  meet  him  with  grey  twisted  lips  of 
pain : 

Out — out — out — into  the  garden,  where  the  roses  fluttered  and 

beat, 
Rushed  he  to  the  cold  white  statue,  and  fell,  broken,  at  her  feet. 

And  his  face  grew  grey  and  greyer  as  the  birds  grew  wild  with 

mirth, 

And  the  roses  heard  him  whisper  with  his  lips  against  the  earth, 
Where  the  cold  white  Aphrodite  dreamed  of  Love's  immortal  sea, 
Still,  my  rose  is  queen  of  roses,  for  the  Princess  gave  it  me. 
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Ah !  ha!  they  laughed ;  Ah  /  ha!  ha!  ha!  but  the  huntsman 

laughed  too  loud, 
As  all   aglow  with  purple   and   gold  up   strutted   the  courtly 

crowd ; 
"  Come,   come,    little   monster,    and   dance,    ha !   ha ! "   and   the 

Princess  piped,  "  Oh  dear ; 
He  is  fast  asleep,  with  a  rose  on  his  breast  1     He  has  stolen  the 

rose,  I  fear  !  " 

"  Come,  come,  little  monster,  and  dance,  ha  !  ha  !  "  and  one  with 
a  thrust  of  his  foot 

Stirred  him :  the  grey  little  face  fell  back  on  the  courtier's 
broidered  boot : 

"He  has  fainted  away!"  the  Princess  cried;  but  the  chamber- 
lain shook  his  head 

As  he  felt  the  poor  little  pigeon-breast,  "  Ah  no !  Princess,  he 
is  dead." 

VII. 

So  the  gardeners  carried  him  far  away,  beneath  the  golden  moon 

That  glimmered  on  the  greenwood  from  out  the  rosy  sky, 
And  they  left  him  in  a  twilit  glade  that  breathed  a  drowsy  tune, 

As  like  a  cloud  or  like  a  dream  the  world  went  drifting  by ; 
A  blackbird  came  to  look  at  him  with  eyes  of  glistening  dew, 

A  rabbit  lolloped  down  the  glade  and  played  around  his  feet : 
A  linnet  sang  "  The  world's  a  dream  ;  but  every  dream  is  true ; " 

And  "  True,  true,   true,"  the  roses  bade  their  hidden  birds 
repeat. 

His  cap  was  red  as  a  foxglove  bell, 

He  held  a  fern  in  his  hand ; 
For  he  was  the  King  of  a  dreamland  dell 

And  a  prince  of  Fairyland. 

ALFRED  NOYES. 
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COY. 


THEY  had  gone  out  to  re- 
ceive the  submission  of  a  Pre- 
tender Prince.  That  young 
man's  belief  in  himself  was 
not  sufficient  to  overcome  his 
knowledge  of  what  the  British 
Government  was  able  to  do 
and  capable  of  doing.  He 
was  not  really  a  mintha,  only 
a  teip-tin,  for  his  mother  was 
a  dancing-girl,  and  her  son  was 
begotten  in  the  entr'actes  of  a 
particularly  long  play  per- 
formed in  the  palace,  and  the 
father  was  the  last  proclaimed 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of 
Burma.  But  the  mother  was 
a  notably  graceful  dancer  and 
a  good  singer  as  well,  and  she 
found  favour  in  the  palace 
long  after  the  heir  -  apparent 
was  murdered  by  his  nephews. 
Therefore  the  little  boy,  who 
was  very  good-looking,  wan- 
dered about  the  western  or 
women's  quarter  of  the  palace, 
and  became  a  page  of  honour 
and  kept  the  title  of  Princelet. 

But  when  Thibaw  became 
King,  he  escaped  from  the 
palace  disguised  in  the  yellow 
robe,  and  came  down  to  Lower 
Burma,  where  he  took  the  full 
title  of  Prince,  and  was  a 
favourite  at  garden-parties,  be- 
cause he  had  fine  eyes  and  a 
picturesque  manner,  and  made 
models  of  Kennayas,  a  sort  of 
Ariel  with  a  past,  which  he 
gave  to  the  ladies  who  patron- 
ised him.  So  he  was  made 
a  subordinate  magistrate,  and 
enjoyed  himself  very  much, 
until  it  was  discovered  that 


the  amount  of  revenue  which 
he  lodged  in  the  treasury  was 
only  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  amount  which  he  collected. 

So  there  was  an  inquiry, 
and  the  Prince  disappeared 
from  public  view.  But  he 
married  two  or  three  rich 
ricebrokers'  daughters,  who 
found  the  title  of  Princess 
an  irresistible  attraction,  and 
he  got  on  very  comfortably, 
though  he  missed  the  garden- 
parties. 

Then,  when  the  war  with 
Upper  Burma  broke  out,  he 
went  up  into  the  hills  and  pro- 
posed to  become  king  of  the 
feudatories  there,  in  subordinate 
alliance  with  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. He  got  quite  a  strong 
following,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  the  chiefs  had  been 
at  war  with  King  Thibaw,  and 
had  been  driven  out  of  their 
states.  •  The  young  Prince  said 
he  would  restore  them  all,  and 
did  actually  restore  a  fair  num- 
ber of  them,  besides  marrying 
several  of  the  prettiest  of  their 
daughters.  He  established  a 
peripatetic  court,  and  issued 
edicts  with  a  golden  hare  at  the 
top,  impressed  with  a  rubber 
stamp  got  from  Rangoon  for 
the  purpose.  His  plans,  how- 
ever, were  all  upset  by  the 
appearance  of  a  British  column 
in  the  hills.  He  knew  very 
well  that  the  hillmen  could  not 
possibly  stand  against  British 
troops  with  mountain-batteries. 
At  the  same  time,  he  found 
that  the  hill  chiefs  had  the  ut- 
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most  confidence  in  the  prowess 
of  their  fighting  men,  and  still 
more  in  the  formidable  obstacle 
of  their  hills.  The  Prince, 
therefore,  did  not  dare  to  make 
direct  proposals  of  surrender. 
So  he  communicated  with  the 
senior  of  his  wives  in  Maul- 
mein,  and  she  wrote  scented 
notes  on  bazaar  paper  to  the 
chief  commissioner,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  Political  officer 
would  only  go  to  him,  the 
Prince  would  "  reverse  his 
flag "  and  hand  over  the  Hill 
Territories  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. The  Political  officer 
was  accordingly  informed  of 
these  negotiations,  and  was 
told  to  lose  no  time  in  putting 
an  end  to  the  situation,  and  to 
use  the  utmost  discretion  in 
doing  so. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
rains,  when  the  hill-roads,  bad 
at  all  times,  were  rapidly  be- 
coming impassable  to  all  but 
the  most  stubborn.  The  column, 
about  eight  hundred  strong, 
had  been  out  for  several  weeks, 
and  was  nearly  at  the  end  of  its 
rations,  and  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  getting  more  under  three 
weeks,  even  if  the  transport 
could  have  been  found.  More- 
over, the  Political  officer  had 
only  enough  beer  left  to  take 
him  back  to  headquarters,  and 
the  Prince  at  that  moment  was 
about  seventy  miles  off  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  nego- 
tiations, therefore,  seemed  likely 
to  be  confined  to  correspondence 
for  some  months,  till  the  rains 
were  over.  The  Assistant,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  zealous  person, 
and  he  concocted  a  little  plot 
with  the  Adjutant  and  the 


nearest  chief  who  had  made 
his  submission.  The  Assistant 
volunteered  to  go  alone  and 
argue  the  point  with  the  chiefs, 
trusting  to  the  Prince's  secret 
support  to  break  up  the  con- 
federacy. The  Adjutant  then 
broke  in  to  say  that  rations 
could  easily  be  found  for  twenty- 
five  men  for  the  month  that 
the  party  would  have  to  be  out ; 
and  the  local  chief,  in  consider- 
ation of  a  bulldog  revolver, 
which  threw  high  to  the  extent 
of  about  eight  feet,  undertook 
to  guarantee  that  no  harm 
should  come  to  the  party,  even 
if  the  Prince  did  not  surrender. 

So  it  was  arranged.  The 
Assistant  went  off  next  day 
with  twenty-five  sepoys  under 
the  command  of  the  Adjutant, 
and  with  them  went  a  medical 
officer  and  an  officer  of  the 
Survey  of  India.  The  local 
chief  sent  a  letter  on  ahead, 
saying  that  the  kald  officers 
were  coming  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  Prince.  They 
had  no  transport  except  coolies, 
and  were  nearly  coming  to  a 
standstill  through  their  enthu- 
siasm. They  began  with 
twenty  -  mile  marches,  and 
the  unaccustomed  shapes  and 
red-tape  weights  of  the  com- 
missariat loads  soon  wore  out 
the  coolies,  who  would  have 
gone  on  for  days  with  heavier 
loads  arranged  on  their  native 
system,  and  they  all  disappeared 
on  the  second  night. 

"We'll  have  to  send  out  a 
party  of  sepoys  to  seize  men  in 
the  village,"  said  the  Adjutant. 

"That  won't  do,"  said  the 
Assistant.  "  The  orders  are 
most  strict  to  treat  the  vil- 
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with  the  utmost  con- 
sideration. But  we  can  do  it 
through  the  chief's  agent,  with- 
out going  against  instructions. 
Where's  the  myogan,  U  Ga  ?  " 

"  The  myogan  has  gone  to 
meet  the  Brother-in-law,  your 
honour,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  Whose  brother  -  in  -  law  ? 
Who  is  the  Brother-in-law?" 
asked  the  surgeon. 

"  Oh,  he's  the  man  that's 
married  Amhu's  sister.  Amhu 
is  the  chief  that  the  Prince 
is  staying  with  just  now," 
jerked  in  the  Assistant.  "Do 
you  mean  to  say  the  myogan 
has  gone  now,  U  Ga  ?  Why,  it 
will  be  dark  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"The  Brother-in-law  just 
now  has  come,"  said  the  clerk. 
"  He  made  double  march.  He 
excuse  himself  from  come  to 
see  your  honour  because  he  is 
too  dirty.  He  has  stopped  in 
the  pdngyi  kyaung  outside  the 
village." 

"  Very  well,  go  and  tell  him 
we  must  have  coolies  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  have  told  to  him.  He 
says  there  is  not  any  man  in 
the  village,  your  honour." 

"That's  true,"  said  the  Sur- 
vey officer  ;  "  I  was  all  through 
it  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  But  we  must  get  coolies 
somehow.  Tell  him  I  am  com- 
ing in  quarter  of  an  hour, 
U  Ga." 

But  just  as  the  Assistant 
was  starting,  the  clerk  came 
to  say  that  the  Brother-in-law 
and  the  myogan  were  coming 
to  see  him ;  and  soon  after- 
wards they  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  rough  shelter,  made 


of  boughs  of  trees,  which  did 
duty  for  mess  -  tent.  The 
"  Brother-in-law,"  whose  real 
title  was  governor  of  the  town 
of  Amhu,  was  clearly  a  man 
who  was  no  stranger  to  foreign 
ways,  and  the  Assistant  told 
him  so  after  the  usual  formal 
inquiries  had  been  got  through. 
The  governor  said  he  had  long 
been  engaged  in  floating  out 
teak  by  the  river.  He  had  a 
house  in  Maulmein,  and  he  had 
once  even  been  in  Calcutta. 
He  said  that  thus  he  was  quite 
familiar  with  English  ways, 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that 
he  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
Amhu  chieftain  to  meet  the 
"  noble  Assistant's "  party. 
"English  law  and  custom  are 
quite  well  known  to  me,  and  I 
have  even  appeared  in  a  police 
court.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
moment  I  have  neither  brandy 
nor  a  penal  code,  nor  a  watch 
which  will  go,  or  I  would  com- 
pletely have  proved  to  you  my 
knowledge  of  English  manners." 
The  Brother-in-law  had  a  great 
way  of  expressing  himself  in 
proverbs,  which  it  afterwards 
appeared  was  adopted  to  im- 
press the  Amhu  chief,  his 
master. 

"  Well,  governor,"  said  the 
Assistant,  "you  can  get  us 
some  coolies,  can't  you  ?  The 
myogan  has  let  all  ours  run 
away." 

"  The  rider  does  not  know 
the  bitterness  of  the  man  that 
goes  afoot.  The  coolies  could 
not  carry  the  loads  which  the 
noble  Assistant  gave  them. 
Here  they  carry  each  man  his 
own  load  on  a  bamboo, — not 
four  men  to  one  load,  as  your 
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honourable  party  does  in  accord- 
ance with  the  English  law." 

"  But  you  can't  carry  a  tent 
in  any  other  way ;  and  you,  of 
course,  know  that  a  tent  cannot 
be  divided,  though  the  myogan 
does  not.  He  has  not  the  ac- 
quaintance with  English  ways 
that  a  travelled  man  like  you 
has,  governor,"  urged  the  As- 
sistant. 

"  Ready  money  makes  goods 
ready,"  said  the  Brother-in- 
law;  "for  a  foot's  pace  you 
pay  but  little ;  for  a  thousand 
daings  you  pay  a  ship's 
freight." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right.  We 
pay  double  fare  for  a  double 
inarch,  and  half  fare  back — 
unless  they  will  go  the  whole 
way  with  us." 

"  You  must  have  a  couple  of 
grains  of  rice  to  catch  fowls." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  give  you  a 
hundred  rupees  advance.  But 
we  must  get  to  Amhu  the  day 
after  to-morrow.  The  experi- 
enced Brother-in-law  knows 
that  the  sepoys  cannot  eat  the 
food  of  the  country.  There- 
fore we  must  march  fast,  so 
that  the  rations  may  not  run 
short.  U  Ga,  give  the  Brother- 
in-law's  secretary  one  hundred 
rupees,  and  do  not  forget  to  get 
a  receipt  from  him." 

"  Hot  foot,  or  heavy  foot ; 
the  road  remains  the  same 
length.  I  will  do  what  I  can 
for  the  noble  Assistant.  I  will 
now  go,  if  the  noble  Assistant 
permits  it.  I  will  do  my 
utmost  endeavour,  but  I  regret 
much  that  I  have  not  brandy 
and  an  Indian  penal  code." 

From  the  way  in  which  the 
Brother-in-law  tossed  off  raw 


whisky,  it  seemed  that  he  found 
it  no  bad  substitute  for  brandy, 
though  possibly  he  might  have 
drunk  more  of  the  brandy.  He 
left,  and  next  morning  the 
coolies  came.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear that  they  got  any  money ; 
but  the  party  arrived  at  Amhu 
the  next  day,  and  they  were 
delighted  to  hear  that  the 
Prince  had  not  moved  from 
the  town,  a  point  on  which 
they  had  been  very  doubtful, 
notwithstanding  the  Brother- 
in-law's  assurances.  The  Prince 
was  not  only  there.  He  sent 
eight  earthen  water-pots  and 
four  melons,  with  the  verbal 
intimation  that  he  was  aware 
that  British  officers  liked  to 
wash  themselves  and  that  the 
weather  was  hot.  He  would  be 
glad  to  receive  the  Assistant 
at  an  "  audience "  next  day. 
Meanwhile  he  was  unwell,  and 
would  like  to  see  the  doctor. 
The  Assistant  and  the  Surgeon 
accordingly  went  next  day,  and 
found  the  Prince  installed  in  a 
mat-shed  with  a  quintuple  roof. 
Inside  it  had  been  converted 
into  the  semblance  of  a  regal 
abode,  with  the  aid  of  much 
white  paper  frippery  hung  all 
over  the  walls,  and  a  gilt  paper 
ceiling  to  hide  the  bamboo 
rafters  and  the  thatch.  The 
demand  for  the  Surgeon  was 
then  explained.  It  enabled  the 
Prince  to  dispense  for  a  time 
with  the  greater  part  of  his 
following,  while  he  stipulated 
that  before  negotiations  were 
begun,  he  must  have  a  written 
assurance  that  all  his  treasury 
defalcations  would  be  forgotten. 
There  was  no  trouble  about 
this,  and  then  the  formal  dis- 
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cussion  about  the  terms  of  sur- 
render began. 

It  was  immediately  very  ap- 
parent that  the  Princelet  was 
heartily  sick  of  his  savage  sur- 
roundings, and  only  talked  to 
secure  the  best  terms  possible, 
and  to  save  his  face  as  much  as 
possible  before  his  supporters. 
He  spun  out  the  negotiations 
with  all  the  appearance  of  con- 
ferring a  favour  on  the  British 
Government.  He  spoke  to  the 
Assistant  as  one  treating  with 
an  envoy  from  an  equal  power, 
and  when  the  Assistant,  who 
was  one  of  those  irascible 
people  who  are  intolerant  of 
delays,  spoke  excitedly,  the 
Prince  said  in  English,  "Take 
care,  take  care  ! "  for  he  had 
learnt  a  few  words  of  English 
during  his  sojourn  in  Rangoon. 
He  said  the  same  whenever  any 
word  was  used  which  did  not 
imply  that  he  was  a  royal  per- 
sonage, and  all  the  while  his 
hillmen  guard  lay  on  the  floor, 
with  their  hands  clasped  in 
front  of  them,  in  the  half- 
kneeling  half-crouching  fashion 
common  to  the  Indo-Chinese. 
The  Prince  claimed  that  he 
should  have  a  larger  allowance 
than  he  had  as  a  subordinate 
magistrate.  He  had  had,  he 
said,  to  make  an  allowance  to 
his  mother  at  that  time,  and 
had  not  been  able  in  conse- 
quence to  maintain  himself 
with  the  dignity  due  to  a  per- 
son of  his  rank  and  parentage. 
The  Assistant  said  that  he  had 
no  authority  to  guarantee  more 
than  that  the  Prince  and  his 
belongings  would  be  safe  from 
process  of  law  and  would  have 
a  suitable  allowance,  but  he 


declined  absolutely  to  name 
any  sum.  After  an  hour's  re- 
petition of  this  argument,  the 
Prince  said  he  would  lay  the 
proposal  before  his  "faithful 
chiefs,"  and  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  ceding  his  territories  to 
the  British  Government,  for 
which  he  entertained  senti- 
ments of  friendship  and  regard. 
Meanwhile  the  audience  was  at 
an  end. 

The  Assistant  went  off  furi- 
ous, but  he  had  hardly  got  to 
his  tent  when  a  letter  was 
handed  to  him  from  the  Prince 
saying  that  it  was  all  right — 
that  he  intended  to  surrender 
all  along,  but  that  the  pro- 
prieties must  be  observed.  He 
would  inform  the  Amhu  chief 
that  the  British  Government 
had  agreed  to  the  princely 
terms,  and  ask  him  to  explain 
this  to  his  "loyal  subjects."  In 
the  meantime  the  Assistant 
had  better  see  the  Chief  and 
agree  to  his  requests. 

"  Oh,  curse  the  little  beast !  " 
said  he  to  the  Adjutant.  "I 
had  arranged  to  call  on  the 
Chief  this  afternoon  anyhow. 
The  Prince  will  make  out  that 
I  have  done  so  by  his  permis- 
sion or  by  his  orders  now." 

"Let's  go  for  the  lot  of 
them,"  said  the  Adjutant.  "My 
sepoys  have  not  had  a  show 
yet.  We'll  mop  up  the  Prince 
and  the  Chief  and  the  whole 
of  the  countryside  in  half  an 
hour." 

"You're  just  as  bad  as  he  is. 
Where's  the  glory  to  be  got  out 
of  slaughtering  these  wretched 
creatures  ?  You  might  just  as 
well  attack  a  herd  of  cows. 
Besides,  the  moment  you  started 
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out  with  your  men  the  Prince 
would  be  off  like  a  sky-rocket, 
and  we  should  not  catch  him 
for  months.  Depend  on  it,  he 
has  spies  keeping  an  eye  on  us." 
"Oh,  very  well.  Have  it 
your  own  way.  But  what's 
the  good  of  coming  complaining 
to  me  if  your  way  is  unpleasant  ? 
I  don't  see  any  glory  in  it 
either." 

So  they  went  to  the  Chief's 
that  afternoon.  The  Brother- 
in-law  had  had  the  arrange- 
ment of  matters.  There  was  a 
camp-table  and  three  gilt  chairs, 
intended  for  the  Chief  and  the 
Brother-in-law  and  the  Assist- 
ant, so  camp-chairs,  which  had 
been  brought  along,  were  set 
for  the  Adjutant  and  the  Sur- 
vey officer  and  the  Surgeon. 
The  Brother-in-law  again  apolo- 
gised profusely  for  having  no 
brandy,  which,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  penal  code,  he  knew  to 
be  necessary  in  intercourse  with 
foreigners ;  but  said  that  it  was 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  since 
the  Chief  was  a  man  of  strong 
religious  views,  and  would  not 
touch  strong  waters.  He  had, 
however,  prepared  some  local 
tea.  In  each  cup  there  was 
deposited  a  heaped-up  table- 
spoonful  of  condensed  milk. 
This,  with  cold  potatoes,  boiled 
the  day  before,  and  conversation- 
lozenges,  made  up  the  collation. 
The  Brother-in-law  said  he 
knew  these  to  be  common 
articles  of  British  diet,  from  his 
intercourse  with  timber-traders 
in  Maulmein. 

"  The  mere  word  '  forbear- 
ance,' according  to  the  proverb," 
he  said,  "  is  precious  in  a  house. 
Kindly,  therefore,  pardon  the 


absence  of  brandy,  and  eat  your 
fill  of  these  poor  things.  I 
cannot  read  the  words  on  the 
sweetmeats,  but  I  know  them 
to  be  in  use  in  high  society, 
and  beg,  therefore,  that  you 
will  select  those  which  are 
appropriate." 

At  the  same  moment  the 
Chief  put  a  handful  before  each 
guest,  and  the  Brother-in-law 
handed  a  cold  potato,  first 
carefully  wiping  off  the  water 
which  hung  to  the  under  side 
on  the  coat-sleeve  of  the  betel- 
bearer,  who  was  the  nearest 
person. 

"  Suppose  they  are  poisoned," 
hazarded  the  Surgeon. 

"Go  to  the  devil!"  said  the 
Assistant,  and  took  a  large 
mouthful  of  cold  potato,  and 
then  hurried  into  preliminary 
formalities,  asking  after  the 
health  and  age  of  the  Chief, 
lamenting  the  destruction  of 
the  country,  and  so  forth,  and 
thanking  him  for  his  wise 
statesmanship  in  renouncing 
his  allegiance  to  the  Prince 
and  making  his  submission  to 
the  British  Government. 

The  Chief  was  a  man  of  very 
polished  manners,  but  of  no 
great  powers  of  conversation, 
beyond  the  stereotyped  replies, 
so  he  simply  said  that,  if  he 
came  under  the  shade  of  the 
British  flag,  he  presumed  the 
state  of  Paiwanawk,  which  had 
formerly  been  his,  but  had  been 
taken  fromhimby  King  Thibaw, 
would  now  be  confirmed  to  him 
by  the  noble  Assistant. 

The  Assistant  said  he  had  no 
authority  to  decide  finally  on 
the  point,  but  that  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government  was 
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to  confirm  all  chiefs  in  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  held  at  the 
time  of  the  British  occupation. 

The  Chief  said  that  the  man 
to  whom  it  had  been  given  was 
at  present  a  fugitive,  but  that 
for  the  moment  there  were  no 
inhabitants  in  Paiwanawk  at 
all.  The  Prince's  party  had 
burnt  every  village  in  the  state. 

"  Who  will  let  another  man 
snore  beside  his  couch?"  inter- 
jected the  Brother-in-law. 
"The  fish  in  the  moat  are 
scorched  when  the  drawbridge 
burns — the  innocent  suffer  with 
the  guilty." 

The  Assistant  was  beginning 
again  to  say  that  the  British 
Government  would  acknow- 
ledge any  claim  that  was  in 
accordance  with  justice,  equity, 
and  good  conscience,  when  the 
Brother-in-law  interrupted  him. 
"Paiwanawk  naturally  belongs 
to  Amhu.  One  state  with  three 
rulers  means  disorder.  Your 
fragrant  footsteps  will  not  per- 
mit you  to  leave  chaos  behind." 

"  Oh,  cut  it  short,"  said  the 
Adjutant  in  English  to  the 
Assistant;  "I  simply  can't 
drink  any  more  of  this  wash. 
Let's  get  away  with  the  Prince, 
and  we  can  settle  any  rows 
there  are  next  cold  season." 

The  Assistant  took  no  notice 
of  him  and  said,  "Then  the 
Chief  renounces  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  Prince,  and 
accepts  the  suzerainty  of  the 
British  Government  ?  " 

"Hear  all  sides,  and  then 
you  will  be  enlightened.  Hear 
one  side,  then  you  will  be  in 
the  dark,"  said  the  Brother-in- 
law.  "  The  question  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  Prince  rests  be- 


tween the  noble  Assistant  and 
the  Prince." 

"  I  do  not  venture  to  pre- 
scribe a  course  of  conduct  to 
the  Prince,"  said  the  Chief. 
"The  noble  Assistant  will  ar- 
range that  with  the  Prince 
himself.  But  it  is  right  that 
the  noble  Assistant  should 
know  that  the  Prince  has  as- 
signed Paiwanawk  to  me. 
When  the  noble  Assistant  pro- 
ceeds westwards  with  the 
Prince,  it  will  be  well  if  he  tells 
the  chief  of  Painan  that  the 
possession  of  Paiwanawk  rests 
between  the  noble  Assistant 
and  myself.  Painan's  son  is 
married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
man  whom  I  have  driven  from 
Paiwanawk.  It  would  be  well 
if  the  noble  Assistant  were 
to  tell  Painan  not  to  make 
trouble." 

"Oh,  I  will  tell  him  not  to 
make  trouble,"  said  the  Assist- 
ant. "Meanwhile  I  would 
advise  you  to  settle  at  least  one 
village  in  Paiwanawk,  and  to 
tell  the  Political  officer  that 
you  have  entire  possession  of 
the  state  and  the  complete  con- 
fidence of  its  population." 

The  conversation  then  drifted 
round  to  generalities  again,  and 
when  they  left  the  British 
officers  all  had  conversation- 
lozenges  up  their  sleeves,  and 
the  Surgeon  and  the  Survey 
officer  each  had  two  potatoes 
which  they  had  dropped  there, 
while  pretending  to  eat  them. 

The  next  day  there  was  an- 
other interview  with  the  Prince, 
who  announced  "in  darbar" 
that  the  terms  of  his  "trans- 
ference of  authority"  were 
settled.  He  would  accompany 
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the  Assistant  to  headquarters ; 
and  in  the  meantime  he  went 
outside  and  with  his  own  hands 
lowered  his  flag,  folded  it  up, 
and  solemnly  handed  it  to  the 
Assistant.  His  Seal  of  State 
(the  rubber  stamp),  he  said,  he 
would  keep  until  he  was  com- 
pensated for  whatit  had  cost  him. 

Then,  however,  there  was  an 
unexpected  difficulty.  The 
Prince  absolutely  refused  to 
march  back  through  Painan. 
The  Chief  of  that  state,  he 
said,  had  definitely  refused  to 
pay  homage  to  him.  The 
Prince  had  intended  to  punish 
him  for  this  disloyalty,  but  the 
arrival  of  the  British  party  had 
prevented  it.  He  was  not  now 
going  to  expose  himself  to  un- 
necessary humiliation. 

There  were  formal  messengers 
from  Painan  inviting  the  Brit- 
ish party  to  visit  the  state. 
It  would  be  a  serious  affront 
not  to  accept  the  invitation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  desir- 
ability of  receiving  the  direct 
submission  of  the  Painan  chief. 
He  was  known  all  through  the 
hills  as  the  "  Five  Cubit  Poten- 
tate," because  he  was  fabled  to 
have  once  jumped  that  height. 
He  had  rebelled  against  Burmese 
rule  several  times,  and  had  as 
many  times  been  reappointed, 
because  he  was  so  popular  with 
his  subjects  that  nobody  else 
could  manage  them.  He  had 
refused  to  join  the  Prince's 
party,  because  he  had  been  in 
Mandalay,  and  knew  that  the 
Princelet  pretended  to  greater 
rank  than  he  had  by  right. 
Altogether,  his  submission  was 
quite  as  important  as  the  deport- 
ation of  the  Prince. 


After  much  discussion  the 
Prince  suggested  a  compromise. 
It  was  quite  impossible  for  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  to 
start  for  three  days,  because 
he  had  to  have  his  elephant 
howdah  regilt.  It  had  become 
somewhat  tarnished  and  un- 
worthy of  his  dignity.  The 
Assistant  might  go  to  Painan 
in  one  day,  stop  a  day  there, 
and  return  on  the  third  day. 
On  the  fourth  they  could  all 
start  for  Burma  by  the  north- 
ern route. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  all 
the  British  officers  should  go 
to  Painan  with  no  escort  be- 
yond the  Adjutant's  orderly, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the 
sepoys  should  be  left  behind 
under  the  native  officer,  who 
had  instructions  to  slay  and 
spare  not,  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  treachery. 

"He'll  bolt, "said  the  Surgeon. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  him,"  said  the 
Assistant. 

"  If  the  Rajah  Sahib  tries  to 
escape,  you  know  what  to  do, 
Jemadar,"  said  the  Adjutant. 

And  the  Jemadar  said,  Bahut 
achcha  (Very  good),  and  saluted 
with  a  grin. 

Painan  proved  to  be  much 
farther  than  was  anticipated, 
or  than  it  was  represented  to 
be  by  the  Prince.  They  had  a 
guide  who  went  on  foot,  and  so 
it  was  close  on  sunset  when 
they  got  to  the  paddy-fields 
which  surround  the  capital. 
There  they  were  received  by  a 
band  which  played  them  in ;  and 
close  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  a  young  man  came  to 
meet  them,  and  announced  that 
he  was  the  Chief,  since  his 
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father,  the  "  Five  Cubit  Poten- 
tate," had  died  that  very  morn- 
ing. He  presented  several 
baskets  of  rice,  a  large  quantity 
of  firewood,  and  much  fodder 
for  the  ponies.  Unfortunately, 
there  was  nothing  that  the 
British  officers  could  eat ;  and 
the  coolies  who  were  carrying 
the  loads  had  not  turned  up  at 
dark.  Some  time  afterwards  a 
man  carne  in  to  say  that  they 
had  halted  for  the  night  three 
miles  off.  Want  of  bedding 
and  a  change  was  bad,  but  to 
have  no  dinner  was  intolerable. 
So  the  orderly  was  sent  off  to 
get  a  couple  of  tins  of  some 
kind. 

"Take  the  first  you  come 
across  and  look  sharp  back," 
said  the  Surgeon. 

The  orderly  was  back  within 
the  hour,  but  his  choice  of  tins 
was  unfortunate.  He  was  very 
proud  of  having  brought  them 
of  different  shapes,  but  the 
square  one  proved  to  contain 
asparagus  and  the  round  one 
green-pea  soup.  And  that  was 
all  they  had  for  dinner  that 
night,  after  a  thirty-mile  march. 

The  next  day  they  were  re- 
ceived in  state  by  the  Chief,  in 
the  hall  where  the  old  Five 
Cubit  Potentate's  body  lay  in 
state.  There  was  a  musical- 
box  at  the  head  which  played 
"  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She "  and 
"There's  nae  luck  aboot  the 
Hoose,"  and  another  at  the 
foot  which  played  "Don't  make 
a  noise,  or  else  you'll  wake  the 
Baby,"  and  "It's  a  pity  to 
waste  it."  They  both  played 
at  the  same  time,  to  the  great 
pride  of  the  mourners,  and  there 
were  a  number  of  palace 


maidens  with  fans  to  keep  the 
flies  away. 

The  young  chief,  between 
pride,  shyness,  and  congenital 
stupidity,  proved  very  hard  to 
talk  to.  He  had  only  one  idea, 
and  that  was  that  it  was  his 
cue  to  declare  that  he  had 
always  wished  to  be  a  British 
subject.  This  did  not  go  far 
as  a  subject  of  conversation ; 
but  it  simplified  the  Assistant's 
task  of  telling  him  that,  pend- 
ing the  orders  of  Government, 
the  Chief  must  confine  himself 
to  administering  his  state  of 
Painan,  and  must  on  no  ac- 
count have  anything  to  do 
with  Paiwanawk.  When  this 
had  been  repeated  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  it  was  capable, 
the  Assistant  found  it  hard 
work  to  talk  for  the  regulation 
time,  since  he  had  exhausted 
his  supply  of  ordinary  subjects 
at  the  Chief's  visit  earlier  in  the 
morning.  The  Adjutant  and 
the  Survey  officer  gave  him 
no  assistance,  for  they  were  too 
much  engaged  in  inspecting  the 
girls  fanning  the  Five  Cubit 
Potentate, — to  do  which,  since 
they  sat  with  their  backs  to 
the  bier,  they  had  to  twist 
their  heads  round.  They  ex- 
plained that  they  were  inter- 
ested in  the  robes  of  the  dead 
chieftain. 

The  following  day  they  made 
their  way  back  to  Amhu,  and 
were  met  by  the  Jemadar,  look- 
ing very  disconsolate. 

"Anything  happened?  "asked 
the  Assistant. 

"  No,  Huzoor,  all  present  and 
correct.  The  Rajah  Sahib  never 
left  his  house  for  the  shortest 
time." 
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"Oh,  that's  all  right,  Jema- 
dar." 

"By  your  favour.  But  I 
thought  the  Huzoor  wanted  to 
be  saved  the  trouble  of  taking 
the  Rajah  Sahib  away." 

They  got  the  Prince  to  head- 
quarters at  last,  after  much 
trouble,  for  the  Princelet  in- 
sisted on  having  his  "private 
band  "  to  play  to  him  up  till 
one  and  two  in  the  morning, 
and  consequently  could  not  be 
got  to  march  early.  Moreover, 
there  were  constant  tearful  in- 
terviews with  young  ladies 
who  seemed  to  come  in  from 
all  directions.  The  Adjutant 
was  tender  -  hearted  enough 
to  want  to  take  them  along 
a  march  or  two ;  but  there 
were  too  many  of  them,  and 
they  quarrelled  with  one  an- 
other. 

The    regimental    band    met 


them  at  last  two  miles  out  from 
the  Fort,  and  played  them  in, 
and  the  Prince  took  this  as  a 
personal  tribute  to  himself. 
He  applied  to  have  the  same 
guard  to  take  him  down  to 
Rangoon ;  but  the  whole  party, 
with  one  consent,  begged  to  be 
excused. 

The  Adjutant  said,  "The 
Jemadar's  way  would  have 
been  the  best." 

The  Surgeon  said,  "The  men 
have  all  got  fever  through 
marching  too  late  in  the  day." 

The  Survey  officer  said,  "  I 
wonder  I  did  not  kill  some  of 
the  band." 

The  Assistant  said,  "  I  can't 
be  civil  to  the  beast  any 
longer." 

The  Prince  now  lives  in  India 
on  a  comfortable  allowance, 
and  has  grown  very  fat. 

SYSN. 
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AT    THE    FLIGHT     O     THE     DUCK. 


THERE  is  nothing  in  the 
world  half  so  heartening  as  the 
prospect  of  blood,  —  even  a 
duck's  blood,  —  and  I  made 
ready  accordingly.  It  was  cold, 
bitterly  cold,  so  I  gowned  my- 
self in  the  famous  blanket- 
overcoat  of  green,  shod  myself 
in  the  stoutest  leather,  muffled 
my  hands  in  rabbits'-wool 
gloves,  and,  primed  with  no 
grander  instruments  of  death 
than  an  old  12-bore  hammer- 
gun  and  a  fistful  of  cartridges, 
sallied  forth  ! 

Weller,  my  keeper,  had  fixed 
a  trysting-place  not  far  from 
the  house,  where  we  should 
meet  and  evolve  our  sanguinary 
strategy.  "  A  quarter  before 
four  then  sharp,  sir,"  had  been 
his  last  words,  "  down-alongside- 
of-over-agin'  the  'ovel,"  and  all 
ambiguity  in  this  settlement  of 
a  rendezvous  had  been  dis- 
missed by  a  sweep  of  his  arm 
which  took  in  the  whole  horizon. 
There  is  no  hovel — of  course — 
nor  can  any  one  alive  remember 
there  ever  having  been ;  but 
the  dimmest  of  dim  traditions 
confidently  declares  there  once 
was,  and  I,  aware  of  the  ap- 
proximate legendary  locality, 
was  content  to  abide  by  my 
keeper's  arrangement. 

Gun  under  arm,  therefore,  I 
faced  the  elements,  hugging 
myself  against  the  cold,  each 
hand  deep  in  a  deep  pocket, 
and  broke  into  a  trot  across 
the  lawn  to  quicken  the  warmth 
of  my  body  and  satisfy  some- 
what that  barely  realised,  fool- 
ish inclination  to  hurry,  which 


must  always  plague  the  soldier 
before  battle.  But  evolutions 
in  a  thick  overcoat  are  no  joke, 
and  I  slowed  my  pace  to  pro- 
ceed more  sedately  to  the  ap- 
pointed meeting-place.  Once 
there,  not  a  sign  of  Weller !  I 
scanned  the  fields,  the  woods, 
the  hills,  I  sounded  the  very 
heavens  for  him — to  no  pur- 
pose ;  but  a  glance  at  my  watch 
told  me  it  was  early  yet,  and  I 
constrained  myself  therefore  to 
lean  against  a  serviceable  oak 
and  bide  my  man  in  patience. 

There  was  a  wonderful  still- 
ness in  the  air,  a  stillness  these 
frosty  winter  evenings  alone 
know,  a  stillness  that  invoked 
reverence  for  something  —  I 
know  not  what :  moreover,  to- 
day it  happened  in  strange 
harmony  with  the  faint  weari- 
ness that  crept  over  me,  as  I 
stood  propped  up  against  my 
tree,  cooling  down  the  heat  and 
haste  of  my  setting  forth.  Al- 
ready signs  were  not  wanting 
all  round  of  impending  death 
for  the  day.  A  handful  of 
starlings  flew  high  over  my 
head  somewhither  to  rest,  a 
slow-winged  solitary  crow  dis- 
appeared cawing  beyond  the 
trees,  the  failing  light  itself 
seemed  breathless  at  the  pros- 
pect,— even  the  heavens  were 
getting  ready,  shutting  up,  as 
it  were,  for  the  night ;  and, 
surest  sign  of  all,  there  hung 
over  the  whole  landscape  an 
indefinite  haze,  invisible  itself 
but  manifest  in  its  influence, 
its  giant  shadowy  distortion  of 
every  object,  its  dulling  of  all 
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outlines :  those  saplings  on  the 
near  horizon  had  become  gaunt 
oak  -  trees,  the  neighbouring 
beech  a  blurred  monster  of 
vegetation. 

Still  no  sign  of  "Weller  by 
any  route  !  And  then  just  as 
I  began  fretfully  to  conjecture 
possible  misunderstandings  and 
mistakes,  there  heaved  north- 
ward against  the  grey  of  the 
sky  upon  the  brown  brow  of 
the  hill  a  man,  a  gun,  a  dog ! 
Forth  from  the  heart  of  the 
mist  loomed  this  man  in 
gigantic  dusky  silhouette,  no 
mortal  Weller  in  latter  -  day 
keeper's  corduroy,  but  some 
deity  of  the  chase  come  to 
brood  over  my  petty  venture, 
the  personification  of  sport 
itself  perhaps,  fashioned  of 
nebulous  nothing,  a  vision  per- 
mitted my  slumbering  senses 
a  moment  only — ere  it  be  re- 
solved into  the  atmosphere 
again. 

But  not  for  long  were  my 
illusions.  Weller's  cough,  that 
disenchanting  forerunner  of  his 
most  matter-of-fact  presence, 
brought  me  home  to  the 
realities  of  the  present,  and  I 
straightened  myself  with  a  sigh. 

Weller  approached,  and  hav- 
ing wished  me  good  evening 
with  a  touch  of  his  hat,  took 
up  a  stand  before  me,  each 
hand  in  a  trouser-pocket.  He 
is  of  ordinary  appearance : 
rather  long,  it  seems,  in  the 
arms,  so  short  are  his  sleeves ; 
undoubtedly  broad  in  the  shoul- 
ders ;  while  his  countenance 
betrays  a  certain  native 
shrewdness,  which  is,  how- 
ever, somehow  cancelled  out 
by  the  homely  frill  of  reddish 
beard  that  leaves  each  ear  to 


meet  ludicrously  under  his  chin. 
As  for  disposition,  he  is  shy 
and  reticent,  nonchalant  gener- 
ally in  utterance,  cryptic  in 
explanation. 

The  dog  curveted  in  a  fool- 
ish half-circle  towards  me,  and 
jumped  diffidently  up  to  my 
proffered  hand ;  but  in  a  voice 
that  resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a  superannuated 
and  rather  congested  fog- 
horn, Weller  bade  her  forego. 

"  Ge'  down,  N'll,  will  yer  ! ' 
(Pray  remark :  not  Nella,  nor 
yet  Nell,  just  "  N'll "). 

The  animal,  doubtless  mis- 
understanding, continued  its 
attentions,  upon  which  there 
was  raised  heavenward  an 
immense  fist,  followed  by  a — 
"Get  into  'eel,  you,  N'll,  will 
you,  you " 

The  crowning  word  remained 
unuttered ;  instead  my  imagin- 
ation was  left  to  suggest  some 
nameless  imprecation.  Nor  was 
it  pure  foghorn  now ;  there 
was  an  undercurrent  of  con- 
centrated venom,  inhuman  and 
malignant,  which  positively 
shocked  me,  but  so  unreal 
that  I  could  not  help  smiling ; 
and  then  sympathetically  I 
forgave  him  all,  as  I  called 
to  mind  the  existence  of  Mrs 
Weller,  a  mature  siren  of  fifty 
summers,  who  knows  no  mercy. 
It  is  his  only  chance ! 

"Keep  to  'eel,  you — aaaaach ! " 
reiterated  Weller,  with  admir- 
able lightning  result. 

"  Think  any  duck'll  come  to- 
night ?  "  I  asked. 

"Maybe  yes,  sir,  maybe  no," 
he  divulged  cautiously,  finger- 
ing the  frill  of  beard. 

"I  suppose  we  shall  find 
none  on  the  ponds  now  ? " 
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"Really  can't  say,  sir,"  he 
replied,  changing  the  leg  on 
which  he  stood  and  thrusting 
each  hand  deeper  into  its  re- 
spective pocket.  Then  in  a 
suggestive  undertone,  "Might 
be  a  duck  or  two  down  agin' 
they  flags."  (Flags  are  rushes 
— this  for  the  uninitiated  ! ) 

"And  if  we  shoot  any,  can 
the  dog  get  them  ?  Will  she 
retrieve  from  water?" 

"None  better,  sir." 

"  But  she  wouldn't  go  near 
it  last  winter,"  I  protested. 

"  Ah !  but  I've  learned  'er 
since  then." 

"Taught  her?" 

"Yes,  sir.  The  old  dawg, 
she  wouldn't  go  nigh  water 
what  she  couldn't  bottom,  not 
nigh  it.  So  me  and  Andrew, 
up  at  the  farm,  got  the  mill- 
pond  boat  one  day  and  ex- 
periminted.  We  tied  a  rope 
round  the  old  dawg,  so." 

Weller  thereupon  grasped 
N'll  by  the  neck  with  both 
hairy  hands  in  a  manner  that 
suggested  strangulation  and 
nothing  else. 

"  Then  we  got  into  the  boat 
and  pulled  out  from  the  shore, 
'aulin'  the  old  dawg  be'ind — 
towin'  'er,  as  you  might  say. 
We  -'ad  a  jolly  row,  I  reckon, 
and  no  mistake,  forgettin'  all 
about  old  N'll ;  and  when  we 
got  to  the  other  side  of  the 
pond,  blame,  if  she  weren't  well- 
nigh  drownded.  Cough  and 
vomit !  Mont  Pelly  over  agin, 
I'll  lay  it  was.  Lor !  'ow  the 
old  dawg  retched.  Yes,"  he 
pursued  after  a  philosophic 
pause,  "we  learned  'er." 

"Thank  heavens  you  never 
'  learned '  me,"  I  muttered  ferv- 
ently. 


"  Wonnerful  dawg  for  water 
now,"  continued  the  keeper 
callously ;  and  N'll,  who  had 
strayed  forward  a  pace,  was 
helped  to  heel  again  by  a  boot. 

There  was  a  bare  chance  of 
duck  or  teal  down  among  the 
rushes,  which  we  might  get  a 
shot  at  before  lying  up  to  wel- 
come those  flighting  home  ;  and 
having  left  behind  two  fields 
and  a  couple  of  hedges,  we 
gained  the  meadow,  which 
skirted  the  pond  itself,  and 
made  ready  our  guns  and  our- 
selves. Weller  headed  for  a 
bunch  of  trees  at  the  base  of 
the  water,  I  directed  my  course 
fifty  yards  higher  up ;  and  I 
saw  him  shoot  out  the  right 
arm  to  rid  himself  of  an  en- 
cumbering sleeve,  and  spit  pre- 
paredly into  each  hand  as  he 
helped  N'll,  'mid  veiled  ana- 
themas, once  more  to  heel,  and 
moved  forward  stooping.  For 
a  grovelling  method  of  loco- 
motion was  imperative  to  guar- 
antee getting  anywhere  near 
unnoticed. 

Bowed  in  the  back,  therefore, 
desperately  strained  at  the 
knees,  our  curious  heads  craned 
rigidly  in  advance,  suffering  tor- 
ment unspeakable,  we  wrought 
a  weary  way  forward  across  the 
bare  open  meadow,  prospecting 
on  possible  duck,  imagining 
ourselves  invisible.  How  truly 
lamentable  !  The  notion  of  us 
two  men  viewed  in  this  posture 
by  an  onlooker,  ignorant  of  and 
foreign  to  the  emotions  which 
prompted  it,  struck  me  as  so 
ludicrous  that  I  went  forward 
shaking  all  over  with  merri- 
ment, longing  to  share  my  joke 
with  Weller.  But  Weller,  when 
amused,  laughs,  laughs  fit  to 
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raise  roofs,  as  man  never  laughed 
before,  and  no  duck  within  half 
a  mile  could  remain  where  it 
happened  to  be  at  that  quite 
unforgettable  sound. 

Yet  I  had  to  glance  round 
and  see  whether  the  absurdity 
of  our  position  occurred  to  him 
also.  I  turned  —  to  find  his 
face  tense  with  expectation  and 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  unerr- 
ingly directed  towards  the  base 
of  my  back ;  and  every  vestige 
of  humour  vanished  before  the 
appalling  prospect  of  my  clap- 
ping both  hands  suddenly  to 
a  breach  in  my  breeches  and 
bellowing  inarticulately  with 
agony.  Yet  I  dared  not  warn 
him  —  too  much  was  at  stake 
for  that ;  so  Spartanlike  I  con- 
tained my  feelings  and  hurried 
on.  Hot,  breathless,  struck 
dumb  with  anxious  hope,  and 
still  presumably  invisible,  we 
reached  the  pond  and  stood 
straight  to  slay  innumerable 
duck. 

Not  a  feather ! 

We  remained  thus  a  moment, 
somewhat  foolish  in  our  silence, 
after  which  Weller,  with  much 
muttering,  urged  N'll  into  the 
rushes,  shouted,  threw  sticks 
on  to  the  thin  ice,  stamped  his 
feet,  did  his  uttermost  to  put 
up  what  was  not  down — with 
no  result. 

A  blank !  But  not  quite,  for 
just  as  we  turned  to  take  up 
our  appointed  places  there  rose 
with  a  flourish  of  wings  and  a 
stray  quack-quack  six  or  seven 
duck  the  farther  side  of  the 
pond.  Alas !  out  of  shot ! 
Nevertheless  not  far  enough 
to  deter  Weller,  who  turned  in 
a  trice,  and,  before  they  had 
moved  three  yards  from  the 
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water,  loosed  off  both  barrels, — 
fruitlessly,  of  course,  but  with 
the  kindly  intention,  as  he  ex- 
plained, of  "  'elping  them  'ome." 
They  swung  up  into  the  air, 
circled  round  high,  high  over 
our  heads,  and  having  decided 
on  more  comfortable  quarters, 
sailed  silently  across  our  vision 
into  distance,  looking  each  (I 
blush  at  the  simile  !)  for  all  the 
world  like  a  baby's  bottle  with 
wings. 

Barely  was  this  diversion 
over  than  a  swish  and  a  screech 
sounded  from  the  rushes,  and 
round  we  both  faced,  excitedly 
raising  our  guns  to  the  ready, 
as  something  black  and  be- 
draggled emerged  to  scurry  off 
in  hot  haste  across  the  face  of 
the  pond — a  water-hen  !  We 
cloaked  our  disappointment  as 
became  men,  and  parted,  after 
a  few  not  over  -  hilarious  re- 
marks, to  await  further  de- 
velopments elsewhere. 

The  pond  was  no  big  one — a 
bare  three  hundred  yards  in 
length,  a  third  of  that  distance 
perhaps  at  its  broadest  spot — 
yet  popular  with  the  duck. 
In  shape  it  rather  resembled 
a  tadpole,  the  head  circled  by 
sedge  and  rare  rushes,  the  tail 
thick  with  reeds,  down  the 
centre  of  which  ran  a  winding 
channel,  itself  quite  free  of 
vegetable  obstruction ;  while 
across  the  open  sheet  of  ice  at 
the  farthest  point  of  shore  I 
could  just  distinguish  a  wooden 
structure  jutting  out  into  the 
water  perilously,  whence  men 
have  often  fished  and  I  once 
tumbled  in.  Except  for  this 
nothing  broke  the  symmetry  of 
the  circumference :  it  was  a 
simple  Sussex  pond;  and  be- 
2s 
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hind  all  lowered  the  wood,  with 
its  heart  of  black  mystery,  its 
aspect  of  inflexible  purpose, 
jealous  to  wrap  the  whole  of 
that  side  of  the  water  in  its 
embrace,  careful  even  to  picket 
a  few  sentinel  oak  on  my  side. 
The  one  I  selected  to  screen  me 
stood  rather  solitary  but  grand, 
a  bare  half-dozen  yards  from 
the  water's  brink,  throwing 
skywards  and  on  all  sides 
gaunt  leafless  limbs,  which 
showed  grey  against  the  pale- 
blue  above,  and  I  leant  lov- 
ingly against  its  rough  body 
to  render  up  my  mind — not,  as 
I  should,  to  the  sport  to  come, 
but  to  the  wonders  of  heaven 
and  earth  immediately  around. 
The  day  was  fast,  fast  ebbing, 
and  I  was  driven  to  wonder  at 
the  passive  dignity  with  which 
the  world  yielded  to  the  leave- 
taking  and  received  the  night. 
I  could  not  see  the  sun  for  the 
moment,  but  I  knew  he  was 
still  in  the  heavens  by  the 
smouldering  fire  at  the  heart  of 
the  cloud  which  covered  him, 
by  the  golden  beams  that 
strained  downward  from  behind, 
by  the  brilliant  light  which 
silvered  the  upper  fringes  of  the 
canopy  and  mounted  onward, 
onward  to  emblazon  whole 
ranges  of  snow  -  mountains 
massed  tumultuously  above  the 
funeral  pyre.  Nor  did  he  forget, 
as  he  sank  to  his  doom,  the 
utmost  limits  of  his  late  domain, 
but  kissed  a  rosy  farewell  to  the 
ribbed  dunes  north  and  south, 
and  delivered  a  last  pale  salute 
to  the  cloud-island  abandoned 
in  isolation  above  my  head.  He 
was  almost  out  from  behind  his 
covering  now,  only  to  be  en- 
veloped ere  long  in  the  curtain 
of  slate-coloured  clouds  which 


hung  low  over  the  horizon 
awaiting  him,  trailing  out  on 
each  side  into  indefinite  smoky 
festoons,  the  grey  ends  of  which 
he  was  already  drawing  up,  to 
gather  round  him  later  as  a 
shroud  for  his  burial.  A 
moment  more  and  he  would  be 
face  to  face  with  me,  and  at 
length  —  suddenly  —  he  was 
loose,  no  longer  a  halo  of  glory 
but  a  ball  of  fire,  distinct  in 
blood-red  outline,  free  but  for 
some  leaden  bars  of  cloud  across 
his  countenance.  Quick  then, 
ever  quicker,  he  dipped  to  his 
end,  anxious  to  hasten  the  final 
agony,  traversing  the  space 
between  his  late  coverlet  and 
the  sombre  mantle  of  clouds 
below  in  bare  seconds,  a  gigantic 
menacing  meteor.  Again  a 
moment  and  the  journey  was 
accomplished,  and  he  went 
under  angrily,  —  now  a  dis- 
membered sun,  now  but  a 
shaving  of  his  former  carmine 
self, — to  disappear  altogether 
at  the  last  in  an  upward  rush 
of  red. 

And  after  the  passion  a 
great  calm  !  Night  set  herself 
to  smooth  away  the  signs  of 
wrath. 

It  might  have  been  dawn 
now,  save  only  that  all  was 
hushed,  there  were  no  whisper- 
ings ;  even  the  wind  had  ceased 
to  stir  the  fallen  leaves  and 
dropped  asleep.  The  birds  had 
long  since  gone  to  bed  :  first 
the  wood  -  pigeon,  —  latest  of 
birds  to  rise,  earliest  of  birds  to 
rest, — then  the  pheasants,  next 
the  crows,  finally  the  finches ; 
only  some  belated  sparrow  un- 
expectedly left  a  bramble-bush 
beside  me  and  flitted,  a  feath- 
ered ghost,  into  the  gloom 
the  other  side.  I  could  see  the 
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skeleton  oak  across  the  pond 
better  now,  silhouetted  against 
the  rosy  amber  of  the  west,  out- 
lined again  on  lighter  back- 
ground in  a  still  unfrozen  patch 
of  water;  and  less  distinctly, 
standing  out  in  their  own 
strength,  a  clump  of  fir,  solid 
black  in  the  midst  of  their 
fellows,  indistinguishable  to- 
wards their  base  from  the  maze 
of  bushes  and  underwood;  while 
upright  here  and  there  on  the 
skirts  of  the  wood  gleamed  a 
few  slim  birch,  like  phantom 
familiars  to  the  other  trees. 

Even  though  I  knew  other- 
wise, I  could  not  but  think  I 
read  a  promise  of  great  things 
in  the  heavens,  a  premonition 
of  glory  to  come  in  the  slow 
saffron  tremors  of  the  western 
sky.  Moreover,  cold  though  it 
obviously  was  from  the  ice  on 
the  pond,  everything  suggested 
warmth — the  bushes,  the  woods, 
the  rushes  clustered  cosily  to- 
gether in  their  muddy  beds. 

And  over  all  the  deepest 
silence — a  silence  of  death.  At 
length  a  faint  puff  of  wind, 
pushing  a  way  through  the 
wood  to  belie  my  assurance, 
sought  vainly  to  ruffle  the 
frozen  water,  and,  foiled  in  the 
attempt,  set  the  reeds  nodding 
and  shivering  instead  —  one 
might  almost  say  the  last 
breath  of  the  dying  day.  After 
which  —  renewed  silence,  re- 
doubled peace,  outraged  only 
by  the  vague  rumbling  of  a 
train  in  the  distance. 

But  this  could  not  rouse  me 
from  the  contemplation  of 
nature  to  which  I  had  aban- 
doned myself, — a  contemplation 
in  subtle  accord  with  the  still 
mystic  spirit  of  the  hour.  I 
continued  rather  to  dwell  on  it 


the  more,  when  quite  suddenly 
every  thought,  every  sentiment 
was  banished,  as  I  caught  some- 
where far  away  overhead  a 
whistle  of  wings,  and  was 
instantly  robbed  of  mobility, 
frozen  stark  where  I  stood  with 
awe  and  expectation.  My 
heart  stopped  with  a  jump,  and 
then  leapt  on  again  all  aflutter, 
sending  the  blood  to  hammer 
at  my  temples ;  and  I  gripped 
my  gun  as  in  a  vice,  casting 
haggard  eyes  all  the  while 
heavenward  without  a  motion 
of  my  head,  that  unnoticed  I 
might  win  a  sight,  a  glimpse 
only  of  the  mystery. 

It  was  still  singing  in  my 
ears,  that  soul-stirring  sound, 
thrilling  through  me,  as  I 
strained  my  uttermost  to  snatch 
a  note  of  it  again,  doubtful  a 
moment  whether  this  after- 
melody  were  not  a  repetition 
of  the  wonder  itself,  altogether 
at  sea  as  to  which  sense — my 
hearing  or  sight — to  indulge 
most  at  this  juncture ;  and  then, 
faintly  at  first,  but  waxing 
louder,  louder,  I  heard  the  un- 
mistakable quarck  —  quarck — 
quarck — quarck — quack,  quack, 
quack,  quack,  quack, — quarck 
— quarck — quarck,  so  often  the 
follower  of  that  other  signifi- 
cant sound.  No  doubt  about 
it  now;  but  before  the  assur- 
ance even  was  fully  settled  in 
my  mind,  there  sprang  into 
being  against  the  orange  above 
the  skyline  two  black  specks, 
growing  out  of  the  distance, 
nearing,  swelling,  moving  some- 
how unaided  against  me,  silent- 
ly purposeful  in  the  directness 
of  their  course ;  and  in  a  flash 
they  became  duck,  to  part  with 
a  whir  of  wings  at  sight  of  me 
as  I  straightened  myself  abrupt- 
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ly  and  let  fly — bang,  bang — at 
each  in  an  ecstasy  of  excitement. 
Both  swerved  at  the  shot,  the 
far  one  out  of  sight,  the  nearer 
one  downwards  in  natural  in- 
cline, as  if  to  settle  among  the 
rushes ;  but  I  heard  him  thud 
on  to  the  thin  crackling  ice  and 
skitter  along  it,  to  stop  dead 
against  some  obstructing  bul- 
rush, and  I  knew  he  was  mine. 
But  no  time  to  speculate  on  the 
chances  of  his  remaining  dead 
or  on  the  fate  of  his  fellow : 
there  came  a  flash-bang,  and 
again  a  flash-bang  from  Weller, 
which  shattered  for  good  the 
spell  of  night,  and  left  me  list- 
ening with  aching  heart  to  the 
dull  echoes  of  the  two  shots  as 
they  floated  into  silence  beyond 
the  trees. 

No  more  dreaming,  for  I 
have  tasted  blood  and  thirst 
for  more.  It  was  impossible  to 
keep  still.  I  started  round  at 
the  slightest  rustle,  and  when 
not  searching  the  skies  strove 
desperately  to  pierce  the  dark- 
ness of  the  spot  where  the  duck 
fell,  my  gun  in  full -cocked 
readiness  the  while,  it  seemed 
too  as  if  the  world  had  suddenly 
awoke  and  the  air  were  thick 
with  strange  noises,  so  tumult- 
uous was  the  hurry  of  blood  to 
my  brain,  filling  my  ears,  my 
whole  being,  with  a  sense  of 
universal  commotion ;  and 
above  everything  I  kept  on 
thinking  I  heard  that  signifi- 
cant whistle,  again  and  yet 
again,  or  the  less  romantic 
quack  quack,  and  each  time  I 
became  a  statue — only  to  find 
myself  deluded,  and  realise  at 
last  that  my  nerves  were  over- 
wrought. Yet  I  could  not, 
would  not,  quit  my  post,  but 
waited  on,  on,  hoping  desper- 


ately against  hope.  At  length, 
many  minutes  later,  a  heavy 
tread  could  be  distinguished, 
and  Weller  loomed  out  of  the 
blackening  twilight  gun  on 
shoulder,  and  empty  -  handed. 
It  pains  me  to  confess  it,  but 
joy  welled  up  in  my  heart  at 
sight  of  the  latter  distinction. 
He  had  missed ! 

"  i\ro  good  stoppin'  no  longer, 
sir,"  he  vouchsafed  lugubriously 
on  reaching  my  side ;  "no  more 
comin'  to-night." 

"Why,  we've  only  just  come," 
I  protested  mendaciously. 

"  They  shots  'as  scared  'em 
away.  Shan't  see  no  more 
now." 

"  But  what's  the  time  ?  " 

"  Nigh  on  quarter  to  six,"  he 
replied,  peering  at  his  watch ; 
"gettin'  late." 

"  You  really  think  it  no  good 
going  on  ?  " 

"  I  do,  sir." 

"  Silence  a  moment,  during 
which  we  gazed  vacantly  across 
the  pond. 

"  You  had  a  shot  ?  "  I  asked 
at  last,  my  tongue  in  my  cheek, 
"hadn't  you?" 

'Yes,  sir." 
What  at  ?  " 
Douk." 
Get  him  ?  " 

'Don't  rightly  know,  sir," 
he  replied,  fingering  his  chin ; 
"'ee  was  'it  'ard  both  barrils." 

It  is  passing  strange  and 
beyond  me,  but  Weller  never 
yet  let  off  his  gun  and  missed 
without  "  'itting  'ard  both  bar- 
rils." Somehow  I  should  not 
mind  the  "'itting,"  or  for  that 
matter  the  "both  barrils";  it 
is  the  "  'ard  "  I  cannot  stomach. 
For  how  can  he  know  the  de- 
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"pickin'  'im  up  on  the  morrer," 
and  to  my  knowledge  no  mor- 
row that  ever  came  yet  realised 
his  expectations ;  so  that  the 
amount  of  birds  and  beasts  at 
large  bearing  mementoes  of 
Weller's  incompetence  about 
their  patient  bodies  simply 
staggers  belief :  the  bare  notion 
bewilders  me. 

"  Any  down,  sir  ?  " 

"  One  at  least ;  two — I  hope." 

"  Where  ?  "  and  it  was  obvi- 
ous I  was  not  believed. 

"Yonder  by  the  clump  of 
rushes." 

Weller  shaded  his  eyes — 
quite  needlessly — with  his  hand, 
and  gazed  in  doubting  silence 
at  the  spot.  At  last — 

"Did  you  see  'im  drop,  sir?" 

"  No,  but  I  heard  him." 

"Ah!" 

Of  course  that  made  all  the 
difference. 

However,  either  to  prove  my 
statements  false,  or  perhaps  in 
genuine  zeal,  N'll  was  com- 
missioned for  the  front,  and 
forthwith  urged  forward  with 
sundry  congratulatory  cries : 
"Well  done  then— H'  lost- 
good  little  dog  —  fetch  'im 
out,"  &c. 

She  entered  the  water  cau- 
tiously, breaking  the  ice  at 
every  wary  step,  and  waded 
out  a  yard  or  so,  only  to  turn 
back  when  almost  out  of  depth 
— her  task  unaccomplished — 
and  shake  herself  dry  over  me. 
There  are  very,  very  few  dogs 
who  will  brave  ponds  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice,  and  N'll, 
despite  her  past  arbitrary 
"  learnin',"  ranked  herself 
among  the  majority.  After 
another  half-hearted  attempt, 
inspired  by  fresh  battle-cries 
from  Weller,  she  abandoned 


the  enterprise,  and  knowing 
herself  in  the  wrong,  slunk  off 
in  a  wide  half-circle  round  the 
keeper,  under  the  hope  of  be- 
coming forgotten  behind  his 
back.  No  such  luck !  Never 
was  Weller's  memory  more 
retentive.  With  much  de- 
liberation he  laid  down  his 
gun ;  then,  bending  low,  pro- 
ceeded to  allure  her  to  his  side 
by  gentle  pattings  of  his  knee, 
incongruous  falsetto  wheed- 
lings  and  other  honeyed  en- 
dearments, which  struck  so 
artificial  and  untrue  in  my 
ears  that  I  could  not  believe 
the  animal  would  be  deceived. 

But  she  was,  or  at  least 
thought  it  best  to  pretend  so. 

"  Come  along  de  wee,  wee 
N'll ;  good  little  dog,  good  little 
dog;  come  along  den,  come 
along." 

She  sidled  up  in  spasms, 
wagging  the  tip  of  her  tail 
only  and  then  diffidently,  as 
though  anxious  to  prove  in- 
gratiating but  doubtful  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  method,  and 
finally,  when  a  yard  or  two 
from  her  master,  crouched, 
rolled  over  on  her  back,  and 
remained.  Weller  is  too  wise 
to  administer  correction  on  the 
stomach  ;  he  straightened  him- 
self instead,  and  with  a  grunt 
of  pained  boredom  at  the  duty, 
phlegmatically  reached  hold  of 
her  left  ear,  hauling  her  home 
thereby  as  one  might  a  sack. 
On  this  occasion  the  sack  gave 
tongue.  Still  grasping  the 
ear,  he  leant  lovingly  over  his 
victim  and  urged  her  into 
imaginary  water  with  the 
same  congratulatory  cries  he 
used  before  in  the  reality, 
winding  up  each  effort  in  this 
original  method  of  tuition  by 
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generous  pommellings  with  his 
free  fist,  —  "Fetch  'im  out 
then,"  "H'  lost,"  and  yelp 
upon  yelp  was  wrung  from 
N'll  by  the  vigour  of  Weller's 
right  arm.  A  summary  dis- 
missal to  the  rear  with  a  hob- 
nailed heel  brought  the  refor- 
mation to  a  close. 

"How  shall  we  get  it?"  I 
asked,  as  he  rose  flushed  from 
his  labours. 

"Thedouk?" 

"Yes." 

"  'Ave  to  leave  it  to  rot," 
he  decided  after  a  moment's 
musing ;  "  can't  get  it  to- 
night." 

"  I  didn't  come  out  to  shoot 
for  that,"  I  replied  nettled. 

"Food  for  the  rats,"  he  pur- 
sued indifferently, — "can't  get 
it  now,  sir;  we  must  wait  till 
morning." 

If  there  is  one  matter  that 
puts  me  out  more  than  another, 
it  is  leaving  game  I  have  shot 
"to  rot."  It  smacks  of  vandal- 
ism to  slay  and  not  gather  the 
slain. 

"  I  shall  wade  in  after  it,"  I 
decided,  resting  my  gun  against 
a  tree  and  ridding  myself  of  the 
overcoat. 

"  But  you'll  catch  your  death 
of  cold,  sir." 

"  Never  mind  !  " 

A  long  thin  pole  was  lying 
on  the  bank,  doubtless  used  on 
such  an  occasion  in  the  past, 
armed  with  which  I  stepped 
into  the  pond,  hitching  high  my 
breeches  as  do  ladies  their  skirts, 
under  the  vague  impression  that 
I  was  saving  them  from  the 
water  thereby.  There  is  some- 
thing most  welcome  in  treading 
ice  which  resists  only  to  be  im- 
mediately broken,  and  beyond 
this  the  first  sensation — wetness 


and  cold — was  altogether  pleas- 
ant, so  that  I  pushed  on  man- 
fully, sinking  deeper,  deeper, 
over  my  ankles,  beyond  my 
knees,  while  at  each  step  there 
sounded  from  the  shore  what 
very  much  resembled  a  chuckle. 
But  the  chill  gripped  hold  be- 
fore long,  and  slowly  the  early 
pleasant  sensation  faded  to 
make  way  for  real  discomfort, 
and  I  caught  my  breath  in- 
voluntarily at  each  deepening 
plunge  into  the  cruel  cold. 
That  something  dark  against 
the  clump  of  reeds  seemed  far, 
far  away,  and  the  pain  was  be- 
coming almost  agony  —  agony 
enough  to  make  me  move 
forward  on  tiptoe  to  save  a 
part  of  my  body  at  least,  if 
only  an  inch,  from  that  burn- 
ing, burning  pain.  The  water 
had  reached  my  waist  now,  and 
seemed  to  clutch  at  my  very 
heart ;  but  I  had  the  presence 
of  mind  yet  to  gather  my  coat- 
ends  in  one  hand  —  for  the 
pockets  held  cartridges  —  and 
stretch  out  my  pole  tentatively 
towards  its  goal.  It  was  a  long 
reach,  at  a  dread  angle,  but  I 
knew  no  fear  with  that  chuckle 
behind  me,  and  tilted  chival- 
rously again  and  again  at  the 
black  object,  reviewing  during 
these  bare  moments  of  doubt 
and  distress,  like  all  people  in 
imminent  danger,  whole  aeons 
of  a  past  existence.  The  ex- 
periences that  immediately  fol- 
lowed are  best  left  unrecorded  ; 
suffice  it  that  I  returned  shore- 
wards  at  last  frozen  to  the  hips, 
without  the  pole,  but — with  the 
duck. 

Weller,  a  melancholy  satis- 
faction showing  on  his  face,  re- 
lieved me  of  my  burden  as  I 
surged  splashing  from  my  bath, 
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and  held  up  to  my  delighted 
gaze  its  fellow — a  drake,  gaudy 
in  emerald-green  headdress  and 
white  collar. 

"N'll  found  'im  in  the  field." 

So  both  my  shots  struck 
home! 

There  was,  however,  a  shade 
of  feeling  in  Weller's  tone  that 
set  me  pondering,  and  then  in  a 
flash  I  had  it.  He  claimed  the 
duck  N'll  found ;  it  was  the  one 
"'it  'ard  both  barrils."  With- 
out doubt  he  was  prepared  to 
swear  to  its  sex,  size,  colour, 
and  wounds.  Let  him  I  I 
was  too  happy  to  dispute  the 
point. 

Once  out  of  that  fiery  cold, 
my  sensations  were  heavenly. 
A  satisfying  warmth  sprang 
out  over  my  feet,  mounted  my 
legs,  and  embraced  my  whole 
body.  I  would  plunge  daily 
into  ice-bound  ponds  for  this 
thrilling  after-effect. 

"  Shall  I  take  your  gun, 
sir?" 

"Thanks." 

"You  ought  to  make  haste 
in,  sir.  Wouldn't  do  to  stand 
about  after  gettin'  wet." 

"  Very  good,  I'll  go  on  ahead 
and  leave  you.  Don't  forget  to 
ask  for  a  cup  of  tea  at  the  house 
before  you  go  home.  Good- 
night," 

"G'night,  sir." 

I  hurried  off,  carrying  with 
me  as  last  impression  of  the 
night's  sport  the  sight  of 
Weller,  a  gun  under  each  arm, 
a  duck,  webbed  feet  downwards, 
in  each  hand,  trying,  despite 
these  hindrances,  to  touch  a 
temple  in  farewell,  and  more 
shadowy  in  the  background 
N'll,  shivering  and  without  a 
tail. 


It  was  a  vault  over  two 
fences  and  a  trot  across  two 
fields,  and  I  was  within  sight 
of  the  house,  cherishing  still 
that  divine  glow  of  body  and 
unparalleled  satisfaction  of 
mind.  There  had  been  no 
battue,  no  velveteened  taker 
of  tips,  no  panoply  of  arma- 
ments, no  champagne  luncheon; 
merely  an  under-keeper,  a  dog, 
a  gun  (old,  with  hammers),  and 
twopence  in  cartridges  (not 
brass  -  bound  at  that),  yet  I 
dare  swear  I  enjoyed  my  two 
hours  beside  that  pond  as 
never  a  moneyed  Nimrod  did 
his  grandest  shooting  day. 
While  at  the  heart  of  my 
humble  evening's  adventure 
lies  more  of  the  true  spirit  of 
sport  than  in  the  bloodiest  of 
his  camp-stool  butcheries.  For 
with  him  everything  accom- 
modates, there  is  no  balance 
of  opportunities  and  odds, 
the  very  sweat  for  his  brow  is 
hired  !  Above  all — and  this  to 
me  is  the  happiest  distinction 
— he  can  only  have  hot  mo- 
ments, whereas  I  was  warm 
the  whole  time. 

At  last  I  reached  home,  and 
skirted  the  shuttered  windows, 
to  enter  not  by  the  front  door, 
nor  yet  by  the  back  door,  but 
by  the  backest  of  back  doors 
to  save  carpets,  and  squish- 
squashed,  squish  -  squashed  an 
exultant  way  upstairs,  there  to 
change  my  damp  clothes  to  the 
tune  of  some  ballad  of  the 
chase.  Twenty  minutes  later 
I  descended,  toiletted  and 
hungry,  and  forthwith  exag- 
gerated my  prowess  to  credul- 
ous sisters  over  a  brimming 
cup  of  tea. 

O.   LOCKEE-LAMPSON. 
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THE  sun  was  rising  over 
Northern  Australia.  As  it 
topped  the  low  wooded  ridge 
that  formed  the  horizon,  its 
beams  flashed  along  the  level 
and  shone  upon  the  form  of  a 
man  who  was  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  a  little  mound.  He  lay 
in  a  careless  attitude  of  ex- 
haustion, with  his  head  pillowed 
upon  the  swag  which  he  had 
been  too  weary  to  unroll.  He 
was  a  tall,  well-built  fellow  on 
the  younger  side  of  thirty, 
dressed  in  a  flannel  shirt,  torn 
and  stained  with  blood,  and 
riding-breeches  of  discoloured 
white  moleskin,  with  leathern 
gaiters.  His  saddle  and  bridle 
lay  beside  him. 

The  course  of  John  Barton's 
destiny  had  lain  of  late  among 
moving  and  bloody  scenes. 
About  three  weeks  ago  he  had 
set  out  from  Port  Daly  with 
three  horses  and  a  black  boy, 
upon  a  journey  to  a  western 
goldfield.  An  accident  led  to 
his  spending  a  few  days  at  the 
abandoned  Green  River  Copper- 
Mine  in  the  society  of  one 
George  Hansen,  a  miner  left  in 
charge  of  the  property,  and  a 
friendly  intimacy  had  grown  up 
between  the  two  men.  A  few 
hours  after  leaving  the  mine, 
Barton  received,  by  chance,  a 
piece  of  information  which 
caused  his  immediate  return 
thither;  he  found  Hansen  in 
the  article  of  death.  A  black 
fellow  named  Ardnamurria, 
otherwise  Long  Charley,  who, 
three  years  before,  had  in  due 
course  of  law  been  convicted  of 


participation  in  a  massacre  of 
white  men,  and  saved  from 
hanging  by  a  legal  informality, 
had  speared  the  miner  in  the 
back,  and  Hansen  lived  but  a 
few  hours  longer  than  was 
necessary  for  the  telling  of  the 
tale.  Upon  Barton,  his  sole 
auditor,  easing  the  last  moments 
of  the  stricken  man  with  ten- 
derness and  such  skill  as  he 
possessed,  the  recital,  and  the 
subsequent  death  of  his  friend, 
had  a  deep  and  far-reaching 
effect.  He  had  laid  the  corpse 
in  a  shallow  grave,  and  had 
ridden  a  distance  of  some  two 
hundred  miles  in  the  double 
journey  to  inform  the  police. 
He  had  returned  with  Western, 
a  police  trooper,  and  had 
escorted  the  body  to  Port  Daly. 
An  inquest  had  been  held,  and 
a  verdict  of  murder  given 
against  Long  Charley.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, made  it  very  unlikely  that 
murder  could  be  proved,  sup- 
posing the  culprit  brought  to 
trial.  Barton  knew  this,  and 
the  formalities  of  the  law 
seemed  to  him  beside  the  point. 
In  this  modern  man,  placid, 
kindly,  hating  exertion,  and 
withal  something  of  a  trifler 
with  life,  some  old  ancestral 
Adam  had  been  aroused. 
Moved  by  an  antique  spirit  of 
wild  justice,  he  had  vowed  to 
himself  that  the  murderer  of 
his  friend  should  hang.  He 
accompanied  Western  in  the 
pursuit,  and  after  many  days 
they  captured  their  man.  The 
policeman  having  been  severely 
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wounded  in  the  affair,  the  actual 
arrest  was  made  by  Barton. 

When  Barton  announced  his 
intention  of  hanging  the 
prisoner  out  of  hand,  Western 
was  at  first  astonished,  and 
then  angry.  While  he  slept, 
exhausted  by  his  wound,  the 
self-appointed  executioner  per- 
formed his  task,  and  when 
Western  awoke  in  the  morning 
he  learned  the  fact.  The  two 
men  were  alone  in  the  bush, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy 
for  Barton  to  escape,  but  sooner 
than  abandon  the  wounded 
man  he  submitted  to  a  formal 
arrest,  and  with  difficulty  con- 
veyed the  helpless  Western  to 
the  nearest  settlement.  Having 
there  seen  him  into  good  hands, 
his  obligation  ceased  ;  he  began 
to  think  of  his  own  safety,  and 
with  his  two  horses  fled  into 
the  Bush. 

He  was  now  in  the  position 
of  a  man  with  a  price  upon  his 
head.  He  must  find  some 
means  of  leaving  the  country, 
and  in  the  meantime  avoid  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  settle- 
ments. He  knew  of  a  small 
plantation  on  the  coast,  where 
Hildebrand,  an  Austrian  ex- 
officer,  exiled  in  his  youth  for 
having  killed  Irishman  in  a  duel, 
dwelt  alone  with  his  young 
wife.  Barton  had  never  been 
to  the  place,  but  knew  the  man 
well,  and  knew  that  he  owned 
a  schooner,  and  carried  on  an 
export  trade  in  the  hides  of 
buffaloes  which  he  shot  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Port  Warrington 
Peninsula.  The  fugitive  re- 
solved to  make  for  the  planta- 
tion, and  beg  Hildebrand  to  aid 
him  in  his  escape. 

It  was  evening  when  he  left 


Westport.  He  and  his  horses 
had  already  travelled  far  that 
day,  and  he  had  not  slept  for 
forty  hours.  When  he  dis- 
mounted, some  fifteen  miles 
from  the  township,  he  was 
too  weary  to  light  a  fire  or 
even  put  up  his  mosquito  net : 
he  had  no  sooner  buckled  the 
hobbles  than  he  threw  him- 
self down,  and  was  instantly 
asleep.  The  sun  was  well  over 
the  horizon,  and  the  heat  al- 
ready scorching  the  rocky  soil, 
when  he  awoke.  Collecting  a 
few  sticks  for  a  fire,  he  filled 
his  quart -pot  from  a  canvas 
water-bag  and  set  it  to  boil, 
hearkening  the  while  for  the 
sound  of  the  bell  which  he  had 
slung  on  the  neck  of  one  of  the 
horses.  He  heard  nothing,  and 
climbing  the  little  mound  he 
gazed  anxiously  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  horses  were  no- 
where in  sight.  Making  a 
circuit  round  his  camping- 
place,  he  found  the  tracks, 
leading  southward.  In  that 
direction  the  country  was  fairly 
open,  and  when  he  found  that 
the  horses  were  still  invisible 
from  the  summit  of  a  rise  a 
mile  away,  he  was  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  had 
"made  back"  to  the  good  feed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river.  What  was  a  still  worse 
sign,  he  found  a  broken  hobble- 
strap.  Matters  now  looked 
serious :  travelling  over  poor 
country  towards  good  pasture, 
the  speed  of  the  horses  would 
equal  the  walking  pace  of  a 
man,  and,  thanks  to  his  weari- 
ness and  late  sleeping,  they  had 
a  start  of  many  hours.  To 
"  run "  the  tracks  until  he 
found  the  animals  would  prob- 
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ably  take,  at  the  least,  a  whole 
day,  and  might,  besides,  lead 
him  back  to  Westport.  For  a 
traveller  upon  his  lawful  oc- 
casions, such  a  hunt  for  his 
horses  would  be  an  annoyance  ; 
for  the  fugitive  from  the  law 
it  was  merely  impossible. 
Barton  returned  to  his  camp- 
ing-place, and  while  he  ate 
and  drank,  considered  the 
situation. 

The  disappearance  of  the 
horses  in  the  direction  from 
whence  they  had  come  was  in 
another  way  ominous.  It 
seemed  to  show  that  there 
was  no  water  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood.  He 
might  return  upon  his  tracks 
with  the  almost  certain  pros- 
pect of  capture,  or  push  on, 
afoot,  for  the  coast  and  the 
plantation,  trusting  to  the 
chance  of  finding  water  by 
the  way.  The  distance,  by 
his  calculation,  was  nearly 
sixty  miles ;  he  reckoned  upon 
an  average  of  something  over 
twenty  miles  a-day.  Deciding 
upon  the  bolder  course,  he  pre- 
pared to  start.  There  was 
no  time  to  waste :  abandoning 
his  blanket,  he  rolled  his 
mosquito-net  across  his  body 
from  one  shoulder,  and  by 
means  of  a  stirrup  leather 
slung  over  the  other  a  saddle- 
bag containing  five  one-pound 
tins  of  meat  and  a  few  biscuits. 
Hiding  his  saddle  as  well  as  he 
could  between  two  ant-hills,  he 
stamped  out  the  embers  of  his 
fire,  took  his  water-bag  in  his 
hand,  and  set  out  upon  his 
northward  journey. 

For  the  first  day  fortune 
favoured  him :  the  sun  was 
hot,  but  he  was  in  good  trim, 


and  the  nature  of  the  country 
was  such  that  the  holding  of  a 
straight  course  was  not  dif- 
ficult. Also,  toward  sunset  he 
came  upon  a  little  water-hole, 
and  camped  beside  it  upon  the 
edge  of  timber,  having  marched 
some  twenty-five  miles.  The 
next  day  he  advanced  more 
slowly.  The  undergrowth  in 
the  timbered  tract  was  dense. 
His  way  was  continually  im- 
peded, and  at  the  same  time 
it  became  more  difficult  to  keep 
the  direction.  He  found  no 
water.  At  the  end  of  the 
third  day  he  was  still  in  thick 
scrub,  the  ground  had  become 
rocky  and  difficult,  and  there 
was  but  a  pint  of  water  in  the 
water-bag.  On  the  fourth  day 
he  wandered  among  baffling 
gullies,  tortured  by  thirst,  foot- 
sore, lacerated  by  thorns,  seem- 
ing to  make  no  headway.  When 
night  fell  he  flung  himself  down 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  He  durst 
not  eat  for  fear  of  increasing 
his  thirst.  He  began  to  ex- 
perience that  strange  doubt  of 
his  own  identity  which  is  a 
symptom  known  to  those  who 
wander  alone  in  the  Bush.  De- 
spair assailed  him ;  he  knew 
that  without  water  his  life  was 
a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Weary  as  he  was,  the  need 
of  going  on  spurred  him  to 
rise  and  renew  the  struggle. 
Hitherto,  in  his  unceasing 
search  for  water,  he  had  kept 
to  the  low  ground,  threading 
the  gullies  between  the  rocky 
rises.  He  now  determined, 
though  it  were  his  last  effort, 
to  climb  an  eminence  that  rose 
before  him,  its  dark  bulk  out- 
lined against  the  dark  sky. 
The  night  was  moonless,  and 
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during  the  toilsome  ascent  he 
lost    his    footing    more     than 
once,      and      bruised      himself 
against  rocks  and  fallen  trees. 
Painfully  he  struggled  on,  and 
at  last  a  breath  of  cooler  air, 
and  a  sense  of  clear  space,  told 
him  that  he  had  reached  the 
brow.     His   strength   was   ex- 
hausted,   and    he    sank    once 
more  upon  the  ground.     Over- 
come by  a  languor  that  seemed 
to  soothe  even  his  thirst,  he  lay 
without  motion,   almost    with- 
out breath,  and  presently  slept. 
He  awoke  at  dawn,  and  on 
rising   to  his    feet   beheld   the 
sea.     From  the  plateau  where- 
on he   stood    the    ground    fell 
away  steeply,  so  that  it  seemed 
he  might   almost  toss  a  stone 
upon  the  dark,  unbroken  sur- 
face of  the  scrub  that  covered 
the  intervening  plain.     Beyond 
the  scrub  there  rose,  dark  grey 
against     the     opaline    sky     of 
morning,  the  wall  of  the  sea, 
distant    some    three    or    four 
miles.      To    the    left    a    head- 
land   appeared   to   rise   almost 
level  with  the  sea-line;  far  to 
the  right  the  waters  of  a  great 
inlet  showed  through  gaps  in 
the   scrub   like    the   fragments 
of    a    shattered    sword.      The 
sight    of    the    sea    gave    the 
weary  and  thirst-tortured  man 
new    energy    and     hope.       It 
would    be    hard    if    he    could 
not   find   the    outfall   of    some 
stream,  and  a  nearer  view   of 
the    coast    might     guide    him 
to  the   plantation.     Rearrang- 
ing    the     burden     to     which, 
though    even   its  light   weight 
galled  him,  he  had  clung  dog- 
gedly,  he   made  haste   to   de- 
scend   the    bluff    and    plunge 
once   more   into  the   scrub. 


He  inclined  his  course  a 
little  to  the  left,  judging  that 
the  headland  might  indicate 
the  mouth  of  a  creek.  When 
he  had  gone  about  two  miles 
he  came  upon  a  shallow  gully 
at  right  angles  with  his  course, 
along  which  grew  many  pan- 
danus  trees.  This  was  a  prom- 
ising sign :  he  followed  the  dip 
of  the  gully,  and  in  the  space 
of  half  a  mile  it  led  him  to  a 
reedy  swamp.  He  forced  his 
way  through  the  reeds  until 
the  ground  began  to  suck  be- 
neath his  feet,  and  his  eye 
caught  the  gleam  of  water. 
Lying  at  full  length,  he  tasted 
the  most  delicious  draught  of 
his  life.  It  was  tepid,  it  was 
streaked  with  rust-colour,  and 
smacked  of  rotting  growths, 
but  it  was  water.  He  filled 
his  dry  and  crumpled  water- 
bag,  and,  reaching  the  firm 
ground,  he  sat  and  ate. 

The  morning  view  of  the 
near  sea  had  seemed  to  restore 
sanity  to  his  mind ;  the  drink 
and  food  now  set  agoing  the 
friendly  clock-work  of  habit. 
The  native  cheerfulness  of  his 
spirit  reasserted  itself;  he  lit 
his  pipe,  and  began  to  think 
the  world  a  good  place  after 
all. 

When  he  had  rested  for  half 
an  hour  he  resumed  his  march. 
The  scrub  ran  nearly  to  the 
beach,  with  a  dense  under- 
growth of  thorny  acacia  and 
other  prickly  shrubs.  The 
sound  of  the  surf  had  been 
in  his  ears  for  some  minutes, 
and  the  blue  glitter  of  the 
sea  was  showing  through  the 
branches  in  his  front,  when 
Barton  almost  stumbled  against 
a  corpse ! 
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It  lay  partly  sheltered  by 
the  landward  side  of  a  thicket 
of  melaleuca,  a  small  slight 
thing,  scarcely  more  than  a 
wisp  of  bones  and  rags  of 
fluttering  blue  cotton.  The 
attitude  was  composed,  even 
restful,  the  hands  lying  to- 
gether on  the  breast,  the  head 
raised  a  little  upon  a  stone. 
Sun  and  insects  had  had  their 
will  of  it,  but  the  emaciated 
form  was  not  so  much  decayed 
as  withered,  and  the  shrivelled 
face  was  easily  to  be  recog- 
nised as  that  of  a  Chinaman. 

The  presence  of  a  human 
corpse  among  great  solitudes 
is  a  strangely  moving  thing. 
It  seemed  to  the  finder  that 
he  had  lost  a  comrade.  Here 
was  one  worsted  in  the  fight 
against  the  savage  forces  of 
the  wilderness — the  fight  that 
he  himself  was  waging.  Had 
they  encountered  sooner,  he 
thought,  a  common  need  would 
have  made  a  bond  between  him 
and  this  man  of  an  alien  race. 
The  man  of  Europe  and  the 
man  of  the  East  would  have 
marched  together,  linked  by 
their  common  humanity,  and 
shown  a  bolder  front.  Barton 
could  almost  have  wept. 

Casting  about  him  for  some 
rude  implement,  some  edged 
stone  or  pointed  stick,  with 
which  he  might  make  a  shift 
to  hollow  a  grave,  he  advanced 
to  where  the  scrub  ended 
upon  the  shoreward  margin  of 
a  shelving  beach.  He  had 
emerged  upon  the  shore  of 
a  bay,  at  a  point  about  a 
mile  distant  from  the  root  of 
the  promontory  which  formed 
its  western  limit,  and  which 
ended  in  the  headland  he  had 


seen  from  the  heights.  At  the 
base  of  the  headland  the  surf 
was  bursting  and  creaming, 
but  nearer  at  hand  the  sea 
lapped  the  sandy  shore  with 
waves  that  were  hardly  more 
than  ripples.  Here  and  there 
were  masses  of  drab-coloured 
coral,  and  about  this  and  along 
the  margin  of  the  water  ran 
and  hovered  a  great  quantity 
of  sandpipers  and  larger  sea- 
fowl.  Half-way  between  him- 
self and  the  promontory  Barton 
perceived  a  gap  in  the  edge  of 
the  scrub,  and  the  mouth  of  a 
small  creek.  His  eye,  sweeping 
the  long  curve  of  the  bay,  was 
attracted  by  another  token  of 
human  presence.  A  cubical 
iron  tank,  painted  red,  of  the 
sort  commonly  used  at  the 
corners  of  Australian  houses 
for  catching  water  from  the 
iron  roofs,  lay  at  high  -  water 
mark.  Barton  walked  up  to 
it  and  regarded  it  with  as  much 
interest  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
a  tank  before.  It  stood  so  that 
its  manhole  looked  inland ;  a 
little  water  was  inside.  He 
stood  leaning  against  the  tank 
with  his  back  turned  to  the 
sea,  his  mind  idly  evolving 
and  rejecting  explanations.  A 
minute  later  he  was  running 
up  the  slope  of  the  beach  to- 
wards a  huddled  something 
among  the  roots  of  a  consider- 
able tree.  A  movement  of 
some  kind  he  could  have  sworn 
to ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  a 
hand  had  moved. 

At  the  foot  of  the  tree,  which 
was  of  a  species  of  wild  fig 
common  upon  that  coast,  upon 
a  bed  made  of  a  few  willow- 
like  boughs,  half-sat,  half-lay, 
a  white  woman.  Her  head 
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was  uncovered,  and  a  mass  of 
tangled  dark -brown  hair  lay 
about  her  shoulders.  She  was 
clothed  in  a  thin  serge  skirt 
and  a  bodice  of  light-coloured 
cotton  stuff.  Beside  her  lay  a 
gun  and  an  empty  milk-tin ;  a 
water-bag  hung  from  a  pro- 
jecting knuckle  of  the  tree-root. 
She  was  pitiably  wasted,  and 
the  face  that  looked  upon  Bar- 
ton as  he  drew  near  was  elo- 
quent of  suffering.  It  was  the 
face  of  one  who  is  nearly  done 
with  the  affairs  of  this  world. 
The  eyelids  were  raised  plainly 
with  effort,  and  the  lips  moved. 
Kneeling  beside  her,  Barton  in- 
clined his  ear.  "  Baby  .  .  .  dead 
...  no  food  .  .  .  schooner " ; 
these  incoherent  sounds  were 
all  he  could  be  sure  of. 

He  made  a  little  fire  of  dry 
driftwood,  and  then  ripped 
open  one  of  his  two  remaining 
tins  of  meat.  With  a  spoon 
that  lay  beside  the  milk-tin,  he 
held  a  little  of  the  warmed 
mess  to  the  woman's  lips.  Find- 
ing her  just  able  to  swallow, 
he  crumbled  a  biscuit,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  produced  a  palat- 
able sort  of  stew,  with  which 
he  fed  her  at  intervals.  The 
warm  food  had  its  effect :  a 
tinge  of  colour  came  into  the 
stony  face  and  intelligence  into 
the  eyes.  For  the  first  time 
the  poor  creature  turned  upon 
her  succourer  a  look  of  human 
interest,  a  look  that  showed  he 
was  known  for  something  other 
than  a  creature  of  delirium. 
With  something  that  was  al- 
most a  smile,  and  a  movement 
of  the  head  that  sketched  a 
bow,  she  spoke — 

"I  am  Mrs  Hildebrand." 
Barton's  hat   was   off  in   a 


moment.  Had  one  reflected, 
the  formal  act  of  politeness, 
with  its  associations  of  cere- 
mony, of  social  superficialities, 
would  have  seemed,  perhaps, 
ridiculous  in  a  scene  whose 
atmosphere  held  suspended 
more  than  a  hint  of  tragedy. 
But  the  woman's  tone  and 
bearing  set  up  a  new,  albeit  an 
unconscious,  appeal.  For  years 
the  man  had  scarce  spoken 
with  a  woman  of  his  own  race : 
he  saw  now  not  only  a  helpless 
waif  in  need  of  succour,  but 
one  who  claimed,  as  of  right, 
something  more, — more,  though 
immeasurably  less  in  value. 
The  symbols  of  courtesy  were, 
in  that  savage  place,  heartening 
and  wholesome.  They  were  as 
tiny,  but  strong,  links  with  the 
sane  kindly  world  of  men  and 
women. 

After  he  had  told  her  his 
name,  and  that  he  had  known 
her  husband  for  some  years,  he 
heard,  between  many  pauses, 
her  story. 

"  We  were  married  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  in  Brisbane.  I 
am  a  Queensland  girl ;  my 
father  had  a  run  on  the  Con- 
damine,  but  he  failed,  and  the 
bank  has  got  it  now.  .  .  . 
I  was  not  long  home  from  school 
in  Tasmania,  and  Max  was 
down  in  Brisbane  on  business  ; 
I  had  gone  out  as  a  governess, 
in  the  house  of  a  man  he  knew, 
the  Italian  consul.  He  came 
often.  He  described  to  me  the 
sort  of  life  he  had  up  here,  and 
— well,  one  day  he  asked  me  if  I 
thought  I  could  stand  it,  as  his 
wife,  and  I  said  'Yes.'  Even 
if  I  had  still  had  the  old  home 
to  go  to,  I  should  have  said  it. 
Oh,  Mr  Barton,  you  know  him, 
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but  you  don't  know  what  a 
splendid  fellow  he  is  !  ...  We 
came  up  here  and  settled  on 
the  Plantation,  and  I  liked 
it.  I  was  bred  in  the  Bush, 
and  never  minded  if  things 
were  a  little  rough.  I  had  all 
I  wanted.  .  .  .  My  baby "  (she 
paused,  and  laid  hold  upon 
a  strand  of  root  beside  her) 
— "  my  baby  was  born  five 
months  ago.  .  .  .  You  know 
Max  was  an  Army  doctor  in 
Austria.  .  .  . 

"  My  brother,  Douglas,  a  year 
younger  than  I,  was  with  us 
on  a  visit.  He  had  just  come 
back  in  the  schooner,  with  two 
Malays,  from  Port  Warrington 
Peninsula  :  Buchanan  and  Pet- 
ersen  were  over  there,  shooting. 
Max  left  Douglas  with  me,  and 
started  in  the  schooner :  he  was 
going  to  fetch  the  hides  from 
the  Peninsula  to  Port  Daly,  and 
bring  back  stores.  It  was  the 
first  trip  he  himself  had  made 
since  the  baby  came.  ...  I 
persuaded  him  to  go.  I  was 
quite  strong,  and  I  said  I  should 
be  all  right  with  Douglas.  .  .  . 

"It  is  the  6th  to-day,  isn't 
it?  Well,  it  is  just  fourteen 
days  since  Max  left.  Douglas 
and  I  had  with  us  the  Chinese 
cook, — Tom,  we  called  him, — a 
Malay  called  Peter,  a  pearl- 
diver,  and  Fanny,  my  lubra.  .  .  . 

"The  blacks  came.  I  didn't 
know  any  of  those  I  saw, — they 
were  all  big  light-coloured  men  : 
I  think  they  came  over  in  canoes 
from  Blake's  Island.  .  .  .  They 
decoyed  Fanny  away,  I  think ; 
she  disappeared  from  where  she 
was  washing  at  the  creek,  be- 
fore we  saw  them.  The  Malay 
was  out  in  the  plantation,  and 
he  never  came  back.  They 


made  signs  asking  for  food ; 
Douglas  went  to  talk  to  them, 
asked  some  to  work,  and  gave 
them  a  goat  and  about  a  quarter 
of  a  bag  of  rice.  They  wanted 
more,  and  grew  cheeky.  I 
thought  they  looked  like  mis- 
chief ;  I  saw  no  lubras.  I 
called  to  Douglas  to  come  in, 
and  presently  he  came  towards 
the  house.  As  he  walked  up 
the  path,  one  threw  a  spear, 
and  he  dropped  dead.  .  .  . 
Right  through  the  heart.  .  .  . 
My  brother,  who  played  with 
me  when  we  were  children ; 
the  handsomest  lad  in  Queens- 
land !  .  .  . 

"Tom  and  I  dragged  poor 
Douglas  in ;  Tom  was  hit  in 
the  shoulder,  and  a  spear  went 
through  my  skirt  above  the 
knees.  .  .  .  We  barricaded  the 
doors  and  windows  as  well  as 
we  could.  .  .  .  The  baby  was 
asleep  on  my  bed  all  the  time. 
I  took  Douglas's  Winchester, 
and  with  a  tomahawk  made 
some  loopholes  in  the  iron  walls, 
covering  them  with  some  spare 
sheets  of  corrugated  iron  that 
were  in  the  bathroom.  I  had 
marked  the  black  fellow  who 
killed  Douglas  :  next  time  they 
came  on  I  fired,  and  hit 
him.  .  .  . 

"They  were  many — thirty  or 
forty  at  least.  They  were 
frightened  at  first  by  the 
shot,  but  they  seemed  not  to 
understand  what  made  him 
drop.  They  got  him  away 
outside  the  fence,  and  we  saw 
them  through  the  bamboos 
looking  at  him,  and  trying  to 
make  him  stand  up,  shouting 
and  laughing.  Then,  I  sup- 
pose, he  died,  and  they  were 
quiet  for  a  little  while.  After 
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that  they  came  on  again,  and 
I  saw  they  had  fire-sticks :  the 
roof  over  our  heads  was  grass 
thatch.  So  I  fired  again,  five 
times  I  think,  and  hit  three : 
two  dropped  dead ;  one  lay  in 
the  path  by  the  gate  scream- 
ing. .  .  . 

"The  noise  woke  the  child; 
she  cried,  but  I  dared  not  put 
down  the  rifle  to  nurse  her. 
Tom  took  her  in  his  arms ; 
he  had  never  touched  her  be- 
fore, but  you  would  have  thought 
he  had  been  nursing  babies  all 
his  life,  he  was  so  gentle  and 
so  careful.  .  .  .  The  room  was 
full  of  smoke  :  I  fired  whenever 
I  saw  a  chance,  but  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  hit  any  more.  I  kept 
treading  in  Douglas's  blood, 
that  was  dripping  off  the  table 
where  we  had  laid  him."  .  .  . 

The  factitious  strength  caused 
by  the  excitement  as  much  as 
by  the  food  was  ebbing  fast. 
Her  voice  grew  weaker,  and 
there  were  longer  pauses,  fol- 
lowed by  beginnings  in  feverish 
haste,  as  though  she  felt  she 
had  no  time  to  lose.  The 
earnest,  unconquered  spirit, 
beckoned  away,  lingered  and 
agonised  to  finish  its  message, 
the  record  of  its  suffering  and 
strife.  After  a  longer  pause 
than  usual,  throughout  which 
the  intense  eyes  looked  upon 
Barton  with  an  expression  of 
such  anxiety  as  she  might  have 
felt  if  he  had  shown  himself 
impatient  to  be  gone  while 
her  story  was  yet  unfinished, 
she  put  a  hand  into  her  bosom 
and  drew  forth  a  slim  note- 
book. 

"I  am  dying,"  she  said, 
presently,  in  her  husky  voice. 
"  I  knew  I  should  not  live  to 


— to  see  my  husband  again ;  I 
knew  that  when  baby  died.  .  .  . 
And  I  wrote  it  all  down :  I 
kept  a  diary  for  Max  to  see. 
I  am  tired,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
talk.  Please  take  this  and 
read  it.  ...  You  will  find  Max, 
and  give  it  to  him,  won't  you  ?  " 

Barton  opened  the  book. 
The  first  few  pages  were  loosely 
covered  with  disconnected 
memoranda,  chiefly  referring 
to  dates  of  letters  written 
and  received.  Then  came  the 
story,  in  brief,  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Plantation  house, 
evidently  written  down  from 
minute  to  minute  as  the  affair 
proceeded,  each  entry  beginning 
with  a  note  of  the  time. 

.  .  .  6.10.  P.M.  They  have 
made  a  fire  just  outside  the 
fence.  They  have  begun  throw- 
ing spears  at  the  roof  with 
bunches  of  lighted  grass  tied 
to  them.  ...  It  is  a  little  too 
far;  one  spear  has  fallen  on 
the  verandah,  but  the  fire  has 
gone  out.  The  others  have 
fallen  short. 

"6.25.  They  have  stopped 
throwing  spears.  The  wounded 
man  by  the  gate  appears  to  be 
dead.  Dressed  and  bound  up 
the  wound  in  Tom's  shoulder, 
after  a  fashion.  He  has  lost  a 
lot  of  blood,  and  it  must  have 
hurt  awfully,  but  he  is  very 
quiet.  ...  I  have  fired  all  the 
Winchester  cartridges. 

"6.30.  Tom  has  found  D.'s 
revolver  in  his  room,  loaded, 
but  no  more  ammn.  There  is 
also  Max's  gun,  with  2  cart- 
ridges. Blacks  very  quiet.  T. 
has  gone  into  my  bedroom  at 
the  back  to  watch  that  side. 

"6.40.  It  is  nearly  dark. 
Blacks  are  in  the  stockyard ; 
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the  colt  and  Hilltop  were  run 
up  this  morning;  D.  was 
to  have  put  front  shoes  on 
the  colt.  They  have  found 
the  horses  —  I  heard  Hilltop 
scream.  .  .  . 

"  7.  Fire  in  the  stockyard ; 
poor  Hilltop  being  roasted,  I 
suppose.  Most  of  the  blacks 
are  there ;  they  keep  together. 

"7.15.  Some  of  them  have  got 
the  axe  from  the  wood-heap  by 
the  cook-house,  and  are  batter- 
ing at  the  back  wall  of  the 
store.  I  can  hear  the  iron 
rending.  Tom  said,  'Missis, 
suppose  get  inside  store,  catchee 
too-much  beer,  too-much  blaudy, 
blackfella  he  get  dlunk,  he  no 
more  flighten',  we  no  can  shoot, 
he  burn  topside  house.  Mo' 
betta,  we  lun  away  now,  long-a 
Bush.' 

"27th  March,  11  A.M.  by  the 
sun.  I  decided  it  was  useless 
to  take  to  the  Bush ;  without 
horses  we  should  have  been 
helpless.  It  seemed  folly  to 
stay  where  we  were,  because 
even  if  they  did  not  burn  the 
house  over  us  they  would  be 
almost  certain  to  get  us  in  the 
end.  Suddenly  I  thought  of 
the  old  tank  that  was  lying  on 
the  beach — first  as  a  hiding- 
place  only ;  then  I  thought  we 
might  make  a  boat  of  it  and  let 
the  current  take  us.  It  would 
be  easier  for  Max  to  find  us 
when  he  came  if  we  were  any- 
where on  the  coast  than  if  we 
went  inland.  It  was  a  desper- 
ate chance,  but  it  was  the  only 
thing  I  could  think  of.  We 
looked  round  for  food  to  take 
with  us.  The  blacks  were  all 
at  the  back  of  the  house;  we 
could  not  reach  either  the  cook- 
house or  the  meat-safe  without 


great  risk  of  being  seen  by  some 
of  those  round  the  store.  T. 
offered  to  go,  on  the  chance  that 
they  might  not  have  found  the 
batch  of  bread  he  had  been 
baking.  I  would  not  let  him 
go.  There  was  nothing  but 
two  tins  of  milk,  which  I  found 
in  the  dining-room  cupboard. 
We  took  these,  and  a  spoon, 
and  some  matches,  and  a  full 
water-bag  that  was  hanging  on 
the  front  verandah,  and  the 
gun.  I  carried  Lil.  We  opened 
the  front  door  and  made  for  the 
beach  as  quickly  and  quietly  as 
we  could.  It  was  very  dark. 
The  water  was  almost  lapping 
against  the  tank.  Did  not  see 
any  canoes,  —  probably  they 
were  beached  beyond  Signal 
Point.  I  had  to  put  Lil  down 
and  help  T.  to  shove  the  tank 
to  the  water.  At  first  we  could 
hardly  move  it — he  could  use 
only  one  arm ;  but  we  scraped 
away  some  sand  under  the 
corner,  and  then  managed  to 
turn  it  over.  The  second  turn 
was  easy,  and  then  it  partly 
floated,  and  we  launched  our 
ship.  We  dragged  the  hole 
down  and  let  in  some  water  for 
ballast ;  then  we  righted  it  and 
scrambled  in.  I  made  Tom  get 
in  first,  and  fetched  L.,  who 
was  asleep,  and  handed  her  to 
him,  then  pushed  the  tank  a 
little  and  got  in  myself.  I 
don't  know  how  I  did  it.  It 
was  a  squeeze  to  get  through 
the  hole.  The  water  was  quite 
smooth,  and  the  tide  just  on  the 
turn. 

"2  P.M.  [A  few  words  illeg- 
ible.] The  heat  is  awful.  The 
iron  above  the  water  burns  the 
hand,  and  the  water  we  are 
sitting  in  is  as  hot  as  tea.  For 
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hours  Tom  held  the  water-bag 
up  above  the  salt  water;  now 
he  has  hung  it  by  the  handle 
to  a  stick  across  the  hole.  He 
refuses  to  take  any  of  the  milk. 
He  keeps  his  eyes  shut  nearly 
all  the  time.  I  saw  him  take  a 
pill — opium  I  suppose.  I  have 
suckled  L.  twice. 

"Oh,  my  darling  baby,  will 
you  live  through  this  ? 

"4  P.M.  (Guesswork,  my 
watch  has  stopped).  For  about 
an  hour  we  were  tossed  about 
frightfully.  Bass  Strait  in  a 
gale  was  nothing  to  it.  I  have 
never  been  sea-sick  before ;  now 
I  think  I  hardly  knew  before 
what  giddiness  was.  I  thought 
we  must  be  right  out  at  sea, 
but  about  half  an  hour  ago 
we  bumped  against  something 
three  or  four  times,  and  then 
seemed  to  get  into  smooth 
water  again.  Once  or  twice 
I  thought  we  were  going  to 
capsize,  yet  no  water  came  in 
except  a  little  that  splashed 
over  the  top.  I  am  bruised  all 
over,  because,  holding  baby,  I 
could  not  use  my  hands  to 
steady  myself.  T.'s  shoulder 
is  festering,  and  very  pain- 
ful. The  spear  was  poisoned 
perhaps. 

"  If  I  do  not  write  about  dear 
D.,  it  is  not  because  I  do 
not  think  about  him  [words 
illegible]. 

"  Thy  must  have  burned  the 
house  by  now. 

"The  sun  is  getting  low,  I 
think.  It  must  be  about  6. 
There  is  hardly  any  motion, 
but  I  dare  not  stand  up  to 
look  out. 

"  Cramp  in  legs.  T.  in  great 
pain  evidently,  but  hardly 
speaks.  Baby  sleeps  most  of 
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the  time,  and  has  not  cried 
at  all.  I  am  half  afraid  to 
give  her  my  breast ;  I  have 
read  or  heard  of  the  milk  being 
curdled  and  made  poisonous  by 
a  sudden  trouble.  God,  help 
me  !  Save  my  little  child  ! 

"It  is  cooler.  The  water  is 
finished. 

"  28th.  Ashore  again.  I 
woke  from  a  doze  just  before 
dawn,  and  found  the  tank 
gently  bumping  on  sand.  Stood 
up  with  difficulty  owing  to 
cramp,  and  looked  out.  The 
place  is  quite  unknown  to  me, 
so  we  must  be  some  miles  from 
Plantation.  Headland  to  W., 
probably  Coral  Head.  We  are 
in  a  bay.  No  sign  of  people. 
By  good  luck  we  were  close  to 
the  mouth  of  a  creek.  We  got 
ashore ;  both  T.  and  I  were 
stiff.  Filled  water-bag  at  creek, 
washed  L.,  and  bathed  T.'s 
wound.  His  shoulder  and  arm 
are  in  a  terrible  state.  He 
said, '  Chinaman  have  got  opin, 
no  wantee  chow  -  chow,  no 
wantee  nothin'.' 

"  Afternoon.  All  the  matches 
we  have  are  spoiled,  and  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  get  fire  with  a 
knife  and  stone,  as  people  al- 
ways used  to  do  in  books.  I 
make  sparks,  and  hurt  my 
fingers,  but  nothing  burns. 
And  so  Max  might  pass  in 
the  schooner  within  a  few  miles, 
and  we  have  no  signal  for  him 
to  see. 

"Evening.  My  breasts  are 
dry !  I  feared  this  when  we 
landed,  and  mixed  and  drank 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  was 
left  of  the  open  tin  of  milk. 
I  made  Tom  take  the  rest.  I 
took  the  lion's  share,  for  my 
child's  sake,  and  now  it  seems 
2c 
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to  have  been  useless — a  waste 
of  food  that  would  have  kept 
Lil  for  days.  I  must  portion 
out  the  contents  of  the  other 
tin.  I  calculate  it  will  last 
eight  days  if  I  give  Lil  one 
spoonful  a-day  and  myself  half 
a  one.  I  must  keep  alive  to 
feed  her.  I  have  not  felt  very 
hungry  so  far.  I  suppose  I 
have  never  been  really  hungry 
in  my  life — not  suffered  from 
hunger,  I  mean.  I  read  once 
of  some  people  entombed  in  a 
coal  -  mine  in  England,  who 
lived  without  any  food  for  a 
long  time — twenty-three  days, 
I  think.  They  were  strong 
men. 

"As  for  poor  Tom,  I  must 
leave  him  out,  unless  I  die  soon 
myself.  I  shall  not,  however. 
I  was  always  a  strong  girl. 
I  am  in  perfect  health.  I  will 
not  die,  so  long  as  my  child 
lives.  I  would  die  this  minute, 
willingly,  if  I  could  put  her  in 
her  father's  arms. 

"29th.  Tom's  arm  being 
useless  (anyhow  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  of  a  shot),  I  tried 
to  shoot  some  sea-birds,  which 
are  plentiful.  But  the  cart- 
ridges in  the  gun  are  sodden 
and  will  not  fire.  I  blame 
myself  for  not  taking  them 
out.  Lil  does  not  like  the 
tinned  milk.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  her  take  it ;  she  has  been 
sick  twice,  is  restless,  and  cries 
almost  incessantly.  T.  has  re- 
filled the  water-bag,  but  since 
then  he  has  been  lying  quite 
still,  moaning  occasionally. 

"30th.  Poor  Tom  is  gone. 
The  mosquitos  were  rather  bad 
in  the  night,  and  I  had  to  stay 
awake  to  keep  them  off  Lil 
as  well  as  I  could.  Towards 


dawn  I  was  walking  up  and 
down  with  her  on  the  level 
sand  near  the  water.  She 
was  asleep.  All  at  once  I 
found  Tom  at  my  elbow.  He 
said,  '  Missis,  I  going  to  die 
now ;  I  go  away  long-a  bush. 
You  vely  good  Missis.  Please, 
let  me  go  now  ? '  He  was  not 
delirious  —  spoke  quietly  and 
calmly.  I  took  the  poor 
fellow's  hand.  I  could  not 
speak.  He  went  slowly  away 
eastward,  and  I  soon  lost  him 
in  the  darkness.  I  sat  down 
and  cried.  The  tears  were  the 
first  I  had  shed  all  through 
this  trouble.  When  the  dawn 
came  he  was  not  in  sight.  I 
little  thought  I  should  ever 
weep  for  a  Chinaman,  or  grow 
to  like  one.  He  used  often  to 
make  me  angry,  but  he  has 
been  faithful  unto  death. 

"Evening.  It  is  lonely  with- 
out Tom.  [Words  illegible.] 

"31st  A  better  night.  Lil 
took  her  milk,  and  slept.  I 
slept  too.  I  know  what  hunger 
is  now. 

"  Evening.  Lil  vomited  her 
milk  again,  but  does  not  seem 
to  suffer.  I  take  mine  with 
lots  of  water,  and  it  keeps  off 
the  gnawing.  I  wish  I  had 
means  of  warming  it  for  Lil. 
The  creek  water  is  cold.  This 
afternoon  I  saw  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer  on  the  horizon. 

"  2nd  April.  Sleepless  night. 
To  keep  myself  from  getting 
light-headed  I  repeat  verses. 
Can  only  remember  Gray's 
'  Elegy  '  and  '  Beautiful  Evelyn 
Hope.'  This  diary  helps  me. 
Will  you  ever  read  it,  dear 
husband  ? 

"  Lil  is  no  longer  restless, 
but  she  is  white  and  wasted. 
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She  is  so  light  now  that  I  hardly 
feel  her  weight,  though  I  must 
be  weaker.  She  lies  on  my 
lap  quite  still,  with  her  eyes 
open,  and  seems  to  look  at  me 
reproachfully  [words  illegible], 
but  I  can  hardly  bear  to  look 
at  her. 

"3rd.  She  died  at  dawn. 
The  convulsions  were  ...  I 
cannot  write. 

"  That  little  life !  ...  I  did 
not  know  God  was  so  cruel. 

"Evening.  She  is  buried 
five  gun  -  lengths  from  the 
water's  edge  of  the  creek  and 
six  and  a  half  from  the  butt  of 
the  tall  dead  pandanus  with 
no  head,  in  a  line  between  the 
pandanus  and  the  big  whitish 
lump  of  coral  shaped  like  a 
foot.  The  place  is  marked  with 
a  square  of  small  white  pebbles 
and  a  piece  of  tin  in  a  split 
stick,  with  her  name  scratched 
on  it — 'Lilian  Anna  Hilde- 
brand.  Aged  five  months  and 
19  days.  Died  3rd  April 
189—.' 

"Nothing  matters  much  now. 

"  4th.  [Words  illegible.] 
Tired.  There  is  not  much  use 
in  continuing  this  diary.  The 
milk  is  finished.  I  suppose  I 
shall  die  in  two  or  three  days. 
I  have  had  a  happy  life.  Good- 
bye, dear  father.  Good-bye, 
dearest.  I  shall  just  sign  my 
name  every  day  as  long  as  I 
can  write. —  Gertrude  Mary 
Hildebrand." 

The  next  day's  date,  with  the 
signature  repeated,  was  the  last 
entry  in  the  diary.  When 
Barton  closed  the  little  book 
and  looked  up,  she  was  asleep. 
Without  disturbing  her  he 
rigged  up  his  bush  mosquito- 
net  over  the  place  where  she 


lay.  He  walked  over  to  the 
square  of  white  stones  that 
marked  the  child's  grave,  and 
saw  the  strip  of  tin  with  its 
inscription.  Down  near  high- 
water  mark,  eastward  from 
the  big  tree,  was  a  clear  stretch 
of  firm  sand.  For  the  space  of 
fifty  yards  it  was  printed  over 
and  over  with  the  marks  of  the 
woman's  shoes, —  a  record  of 
anxious  dark  hours  left  by  the 
weary  little  feet. 

It  seemed  to  Barton  an  im- 
possibility to  leave  her  as  she 
was  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
the  Plantation.  The  coast  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  by  reason 
of  the  tortuous  nature  of  his 
own  march  to  the  sea  he  could 
not  tell  whether  the  Plantation 
lay  east  or  west.  He  assumed 
that  it  was  not  far  off;  the 
distance  was  probably  far  short 
of  twenty  miles,  but  to  set  out 
in  search  of  it  was  to  risk  a 
fruitless  journey  (aside  from  the 
heavy  odds  on  the  place  having 
been  looted  and  gutted),  and 
to  desert  the  dying  woman. 
Meanwhile,  if  Hildebrand  re- 
turned to  what  had  been  his 
home,  there  was  nothing  to 
guide  him  in  his  search  for  his 
wife.  At  this  thought  Barton 
hastened  to  make  up  the  fire, 
and  by  piling  upon  it  green 
boughs  torn  from  the  nearest 
trees,  he  soon  sent  up  such  a 
column  of  smoke  as  would  be 
visible  far  out  at  sea  or  in 
either  direction  along  the  coast. 
By  throwing  sticks  into  the 
water  and  watching  their  drift 
he  arrived  at  the  opinion  that 
it  was  most  likely  the  tank  had 
come  from  the  west,  but  even 
this  was  uncertain,  and  it  was 
still  more  uncertain  whether  he 
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would  find  Hildebrand  in  time 
if  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Plantation.  He  found  himself 
at  last  almost  hoping  for  the 
arrival  of  a  police  party  upon 
his  own  trail :  the  thought, 
however,  was  soon  dismissed, 
for  it  was  plainly  impossible 
that  Mrs  Hildebrand  should  be 
moved,  even  for  the  sake  of  the 
chance  of  saving  her  life,  unless 
by  means  of  a  boat. 

Towards  evening  he  found 
her  awake  and  conscious,  and 
tried  to  get  her  to  take  such 
food  as  he  had  been  able  to 
prepare.  Her  teeth  clenched 
upon  the  spoon,  but  she  was 
unable  to  swallow  anything  but 
a  little  water.  Her  hands  were 
lax  and  cold.  During  the  night 
she  spoke,  at  intervals,  in  a 
tone  but  little  stronger  than  a 
whisper.  The  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  child,  and  once 
to  her  brother.  Her  hands 
moved  feebly.  It  was  plain 
that  her  mind  was  far  away. 
Silence  and  stillness  followed, 
and  in  the  hour  before  the 
dawn  there  came  slowly  to  the 
watcher  the  knowledge  that  he 
looked  upon  the  dead. 

The  stars  were  fading.  A 
low-hung  planet  quivered  for  a 
few  moments  above  the  point 
of  the  headland,  as  though  a 
lighthouse  stood  there.  Tiny 
ripples  slid  over  each  other  and 
the  smooth  sand  like  folds  of 
pearl-coloured  silk,  and  plashed 
lingeringly  against  the  coral. 
The  vast  spaces  of  the  sky  un- 
veiled themselves,  the  sea  took 
on  dappled  tints  of  rose  and 
mauve,  the  cries  of  birds  ac- 
claimed the  sun.  While  the 
near  shore  was  yet  in  shadow, 


the  headland  received  the  rays, 
and  changed  from  purple  to 
warm  pink,  and  in  that  glow 
Barton  was  aware  of  a  white 
moving  speck.  It  rounded  the 
point  of  the  outlying  reef  and 
drew  very  slowly  along  the 
shore  of  the  bay.  In  a  few 
minutes  it  became  clearly 
visible  as  a  boat,  and  pres- 
ently a  man  who  sat  in  it 
rose  erect  and  appeared  to  scan 
the  shore.  It  was  now  broad 
daylight,  and  the  smoke  of 
Barton's  fire  was  plain  to  see. 
The  man  addressed  himself  to 
his  oars  and  sent  the  boat  along 
the  chord  of  the  bay.  Before 
its  keel  ran  up  the  sand  oppo- 
site the  fire,  Barton  had  recog- 
nised Hildebrand,  and  with  no 
slight  effort  nerved  himself  for 
the  meeting.  Hildebrand  leapt 
ashore  actively,  but  at  the  sight 
of  Barton  standing  by  the  tank, 
alone,  immovable,  he  walked 
toward  him  as  though  the  sand 
clung  to  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

When  the  next  sun  rose  upon 
the  bay,  another  grave  had 
been  made  and  filled  in  the 
sandy  soil  by  the  creek,  and  the 
mother  lay  beside  her  child. 

The  first  passion  of  the 
Austrian's  grief  had  been  a 
thing  not  meet  for  any  human 
eye  to  see.  Having  placed  the 
diary  in  his  hands,  Barton  had 
walked  far  along  the  shore. 
When  he  returned,  towards 
midday,  the  other,  rising  from 
where  he  had  sat  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands,  greeted  him. 
He  spoke  calmly  and  kindly, 
but  the  agony  had  left  him 
physically  weak.  In  speaking 
of  this  interview  long  after, 
Barton  was  reticent  as  to  the 
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details.  Hildebrand  stood  very 
high  in  his  regard. 

Through  the  hot  afternoon 
they  worked  with  immense  toil 
at  the  grave,  digging  alter- 
nately with  a  knife,  a  stretcher, 
and  a  scull  from  the  dinghy. 
When  the  burial  was  over  the 
sun  had  set.  Barton  prepared 
some  food,  and  they  supped, 
Hildebrand  making  but  a  pre- 
tence. Barton  told  his  story ; 
Hildebrand  listened  attentively, 
and  asked  questions.  Then, 
passing  rapidly  over  the  ac- 
count of  his  arrival  at  the 
Plantation  and  finding  it  a 
ghastly  ruin,  he  told  how  he 
had  followed  up  his  wife. 

"  I  found  her  tracks  and  the 
Chinaman's,"  said  he,  "leading 
down  to  the  water,  with  no 
return.  There  had  been  no 
boat,  and  I  was  puzzled,  until 
I  missed  the  tank:  then  I 
guessed  what  she — what  they 
had  done.  I  left  the  schooner 
anchored,  in  charge  of  the 
two  Malays,  and  brought  the 
dinghy  to  the  spot  where  the 
tracks  ended.  When  the  tide 
turned  I  shoved  off,  and  sat  in 
the  boat,  letting  the  currents 
take  me  where  they  would :  it 
was  slow  work,  but  I  knew  it 
was  the  only  sure  way.  In 
thirty-two  hours  the  current 
brought  me  thirteen  miles.  I 
did  not  touch  the  oars  until 
I  saw  your  smoke,  except  to 
save  myself  from  being  stove 
in  rounding  Coral  Head.  My 
God  !  "  he  added,  "  imagine  that 
voyage  in  the  tank." 

He  was  silent  again,  and  sat 
for  an  hour  or  more,  facing  the 
sea,  his  eyes  open,  but  his  gaze 
fixed  upon  nothing,  apparently 


oblivious  of  Barton's  presence. 
Hildebrand  was  a  man  of  forty, 
rather  below  the  middle  height, 
thin,  with  a  short  neck  and  re- 
markably square  shoulders.  He 
had  thick  eyebrows,  and  wore 
his  brown  beard  clipped  to  a 
point.  Ordinarily  he  had  the 
air  (an  effect  of  real  kindness 
of  heart)  of  being  especially  in- 
terested in  the  conversation  and 
affairs  of  any  one  with  whom 
he  spoke ;  and  he  was  polite  to 
a  degree  which  in  Australia 
was  thought  to  verge  upon 
eccentricity. 

Barton,  filled  with  a  great 
pity,  watched  him  in  silence. 
When  deeply  moved  he  was 
always  deserted  by  his  powers 
of  expression :  the  appalling 
sorrows  of  the  man  before  him 
left  him  merely  dumb.  Least 
of  all  could  he  have  spoken  of 
his  own  needs, — of  the  hope  he 
had  entertained  that  Hilde- 
brand would  aid  him  in  his 
attempt  to  escape.  But  when 
the  stricken  man  broke  the 
silence,  it  was  to  say — 

"There  is  a  ship  in  Port 
Daly,  the  one  that  took 
my  hides.  She  sails  this  week 
for  Hong-kong.  I'll  sail  the 
schooner  to  the  lee  of  Monday 
Island,  and  put  you  aboard 
in  the  dinghy.  I  know  the 
skipper,  and  I  daresay  he'll 
take  you :  if  not,  we  must 
make  some  other  plan.  The 
ship  is  the  Br amber  Castle." 

Barton  started.  "What  is 
the  skipper's  name  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Cotterson.  You  know 
him  ?  " 

"He's  a  relation  of  mine," 
said  Barton. 

ERNEST  DAWSON. 
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TO    DEMOS. 

BY  ANY  ASPIRING   RADICAL. 

CALM  are  the  Halls  where  late  the  battle  rolled 

Noise  of  imperial  cant  and  '  stalwart '  cry, 
The  moaning  of  the  Chair  is  hushed,  and  cold 
The  lambent  menace  of  the  Speaker's  eye ; 
Silence  her  lone  state  keeps, 
Save  where  the  besom  sweeps ; 
Peace  on  our  Parliament !     She  sleeps  !     She  sleeps  ! 

DEMOS,  arise !     From  Thy  superior  height 

Approve  our  triumph  o'er  th'  ignoble  foe; 
Have  we  not  worsted  them  in  open  fight, 

Baffled  their  plots,  and  laid  their  bantlings  low  ? 
Let  every  slaughtered  Bill 
Bear  tribute  to  our  skill, 
And  dominant  impulse  of  an  iron  will. 

These  only  have  they  nourished.     Oversea, 

Blasting  the  morals  of  a  blameless  Rand, 
The  bilious  and  inscrutable  CHINEE 

Filches  the  spade  from  Thy  protesting  hand ; 
While,  in  Thy  midst,  foul  BUNG 
Wallows  his  vats  among, 
And  licks  Thy  wage  with  compensated  tongue. 

They  would  have  cast  the  stranger  from  Thy  gates, 
Ay,  spurned  the  scum  of  Europe.     'Twas,  of  yore, 
Our  privilege  to  foster  on  the  rates 

The  verminous  wastrel  from  an  alien  shore ! 
Yet  had  that  lot  been  his, 
But  that  our  batteries 
"Moved  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities." 

For  we,  with  windy  vehemence  of  rage, 

Tangled  each  new-born  Innocent  in  the  toils 
Of  a  wide  web  of  tortuous  verbiage, 

And  gorged,  like  vampires,  on  the  bleeding  spoils. 
Ah  joy,  the  tongue  to  wag ! 
Save  for  the  brutal  Gag, 
Hardly  old  BUDGET  had  escaped  the  Bag! 
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Yet  from  rebuff  we  wrought  a  new  renown 

'Gainst  him  that  hoped  our  stubborn  wills  to  bend ; 
Our  glory  'twas  to  shout  the  PKEMIER  down, 
Our  pride  to  talk  for  full  two  days  on  end. 
Never  did  House  include 
Voices  that  louder  boo-ed, 
And  manners  more  abominably  rude. 

Judge,  then,  O  Master  of  the  myriad  votes, 

If  barbarous  methods  mark  the  truly  Great, 
If  there  be  eloquence  in  raucous  throats, 
Wisdom  in  wind,  and  craft  in  Billingsgate, 
If  in  destruction  lies 
The  statesman's  high  emprise, 
And  those  be  best  that  loudest  advertise, 

Up,  DEMOS,  up !     And  with  awakened  powers 

Drive  the  usurpers  from  our  rightful  due ! 
Ours  be  the  seals — the  Seat  of  Office  ours — 
And  the  emoluments  attached  thereto ! 
O  DEMOS,  take  no  care 
What  we  shall  do  when  there ! 
O  many-voted  DEMOS,  hear  our  prayer  I 

J.  K. 
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MUSINGS    WITHOUT    METHOD. 

THE    CHANTREY    BEQUEST — THE    CONDUCT    OP    THE    TRUSTEES — THE    LORDS' 

SUGGESTIONS THE     DANGER     OF     ACADEMIES THE      EXPEDITION     TO 

THIBET — THE  SQUALOR  AND  MAGNIFICENCE  OF  LHASA  —  THE  SECRET 
CITY  OF  THE  LAMAS — OUR  POLICY  IN  THIBET — THE  NEED  OF  ENERGY 
— MR  BALFOUR  AND  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 


AT  last  the  voice  of  agita- 
tion, which  has  for  many  years 
been  raised  against  the  Trustees 
of  the  Chantrey  Bequest,  has 
found  an  official  echo,  and  the 
report  of  the  Lords'  Committee 
is  a  clear  justification  for  the 
clamour  of  the  press.  The 
Trustees  are  acquitted  of  cor- 
ruption ;  but,  since  they  are 
found  guilty  of  showing  an  ex- 
clusive preference  for  pictures 
hung  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that 
acquittal  will  not  be  a  source 
of  much  pride  to  them.  After 
all,  interested  preference  is  first 
cousin  to  corruption,  and  in 
face  of  the  Lords'  report,  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  and  his  fel- 
low trustees  can  hardly  sustain 
the  attitude  of  injured  self- 
righteousness,  which  has  com- 
forted them  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  If  they  are  wise,  they 
will  patiently  accept  the  very 
moderate  suggestions  of  the 
Committee,  and  then,  though 
they  still  follow  the  well- 
worn  path,  they  can  snap  their 
fingers  at  adverse  criticism. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Chantrey  did  not 
leave  his  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  what  are  called  in  the 
illustrated  prints  "  the  pictures 
of  the  year."  The  chief  limita- 
tion which  he  placed  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  Trustees  was 


that  the  masterpieces  of  their 
choice  should  have  been  "com- 
pleted within  the  British  Isles." 
This  limitation  the  Trustees 
have  scrupulously  observed,  but 
they  have  narrowed  it  still 
further.  Not  only  do  they  in- 
sist that  the  works  which  they 
purchase  should  have  been 
completed  within  the  British 
Isles  ;  they  exact  also  that  they 
should  have  been  exhibited  at 
Burlington  House.  That  the 
Trustees  should  buy  one  an- 
other's works  at  comfortable 
prices  is  no  doubt  convenient 
to  them,  but  it  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  Chantrey 's  wishes;  and  it 
is  satisfactory  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled  once  and  for  always 
by  capable  and  unbiassed  judges. 
There  is  many  a  private  col- 
lector who,  with  no  more  than 
£2000  a-year  to  spend  upon 
pictures,  has  made  a  far  more 
distinguished  gallery  than  that 
which  now  lurks  where  once  a 
prison  stood.  A  wise  amateur, 
at  any  rate,  may  show  a  catho- 
licity of  taste,  and  though  he 
make  many  errors,  he  need  not 
be  the  slave  of  professional  pre- 
judice. But  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  believing  for 
obvious  reasons  in  the  divinity 
of  its  kingship,  has  never  risen 
above  the  prejudice  of  its  call- 
ing, and  is  confident  that  Art 
cannot  breathe  in  the  larger  air 
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which  circulates  outside  the 
profitable  turnstiles  of  Bur- 
lington House.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  collection  of 
works  for  which  it  is  respon- 
sible represents  nothing  save  a 
blind  loyalty,  and  that  mis- 
taken gratitude  which  is  a 
lively  sense  of  favours  to  come. 
The  Committee's  suggestions 
of  reform  are  for  the  most  part 
excellent.  It  is  quite  reasonable 
that  the  artistic  societies  of 
England  and  Scotland,  of  which 
the  Academy  has  but  vaguely 
heard,  should  send  word  to 
Burlington  House  of  any  mas- 
terpieces they  may  discover. 
Nor  will  any  one  dispute  the 
wisdom  which  recommends  that 
works  of  sculpture  may  be 
purchased,  before  they  are  cast 
in  bronze  or  carved  in  marble. 
But  we  doubt  whether  the  Com- 
mittee's most  important  sug- 
gestion will  lead  to  a  better 
choice.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
duty  of  selection  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  laid 
upon  a  committee  of  three, 
"  composed  of  the  President,  ex 
officio,  a  Royal  Academician 
appointed  by  the  Council,  an 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy, nominated  by  the  body  of 
Associates,  the  elected  members 
holding  office  for  five  years,  and 
not  being  eligible  for  immediate 
re-election."  The  sole  merit  of 
this  committee  is  its  limit.  Three 
men  are  far  more  likely  to  per- 
form the  task  of  selection  with 
intelligence  than  a  larger  body, 
united  only  in  prejudice  and 
superstition.  But  the  method 
of  election  gives  us  no  confid- 
ence that  the  committee  of 
three  will  take  a  wider  view  of 


their  duties  than  the  Council, 
which  they  are  asked  to  super- 
sede. They  will  have  as  keen 
an  interest  in  supporting  their 
own  institution  as  their  col- 
leagues. They,  too,  will  refuse 
to  perceive  the  talent  of  any 
painter  or  sculptor  who  is  not 
of  their  own  house,  and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  they  will 
continue  to  collect  fine  and 
large  specimens  of  Academic 
Art.  "Where  they  do  not  follow 
the  dictate  of  the  dealer,  they 
are  likely  to  bow  before  popular 
clamour,  and  to  choose  the 
picture  which  in  their  own  ex- 
hibition attracts  the  largest 
number  of  ingenuous  spectators. 
And  thus  every  year  a  few  more 
painted  anecdotes  will  be  added 
to  the  collection,  and  Chantrey's 
wishes  will  still  be  ignored. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  discover  any  other  prac- 
ticable course.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  for  good  or  ill, 
Chantrey  left  the  task  of  selec- 
tion to  the  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  to  take  away  from  the  body, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  the 
control  of  his  bequest,  would  be 
to  disregard  his  own  provision. 
Of  course,  the  only  chance  of 
making  a  representative  collec- 
tion of  pictures  would  be  for 
the  Academy  to  appoint  a 
single  connoisseur  who  had  no 
interest  whatever  in  Burlington 
House.  But  we  do  not  look  for 
so  prudent  a  forbearance  in  a 
self-elected  club ;  and,  since  the 
Academy  exists  merely  for  its 
own  interests,  the  very  last  am- 
bition it  is  likely  to  cherish  is 
reform.  Indeed,  if  it  choose  to 
neglect  the  recommendations  of 
the  Lords'  Committee,  we  shall 
merely  arrive  at  a  dead-look. 
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Again  and  again  a  better  policy 
has  been  urged  upon  it,  but, 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  shillings  taken  at 
the  door,  it  has  gone  its 
own  way  in  triumphant  indif- 
ference. The  Lords  propose 
that  effect  should  be  given  to 
their  provisions  under  a  scheme 
of  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
or  on  the  application  of  the 
Trustees,  or  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. But,  in  the  face  of  ob- 
struction, it  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  pass  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  the  Trustees 
are  not  likely  to  make  any  ap- 
plication which  would  impose 
reform  upon  themselves ;  and 
a  scheme  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners might  easily  be  de- 
feated. Some  forty  years  ago 
a  Royal  Commission  sat  upon 
the  Academy,  and  the  Acad- 
emy remained  sublimely  deaf  to 
its  session.  For,  in  its  own 
esteem,  the  Royal  Academy  is 
a  private  body,  answerable 
neither  to  Parliament  nor  to 
public  opinion,  and,  if  it  remain 
resolute  within  its  fortress,  the 
Committee  of  the  Lords  will 
prove  as  vain  an  experiment  as 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1863. 
The  truth  is,  Academies  of 
all  kinds  are  helpless  and  hope- 
less. The  wisest  of  men,  when 
once  he  is  admitted  within  the 
sacred  circle,  becomes  selfish 
and  official.  Before  election  he 
may  be  all  for  the  honour  of 
his  craft,  but  no  sooner  does  he 
write  some  pompous  letters 
after  his  name,  than  he  loses  all 
sense  of  any  profit  save  that 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
Henceforth,  there  is  for  him  no 
general  good ;  there  is  but  the 
good  of  his  order.  Nor  should 


it  be  forgotten  that  Academi- 
cians are  appointed  by  co- 
option,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  corruption.  A  body 
of  men,  thus  chosen,  can  defy 
the  assaults  of  time  and 
chance.  They  are  unassailable, 
because,  if  one  of  their  number 
dies,  his  place  is  taken  by 
another  of  assured  loyalty  and 
acquiescence.  In  fact,  the 
history  of  Academies  is  the 
history  of  corruption :  it  matters 
not  a  jot  whether  the  Academy 
be  asked  to  support  Literature 
or  Painting ;  it  instantly  de- 
generates into  a  private  club. 
It  is  not  to  the  French  Aca- 
demy, for  instance,  that  we 
should  look  for  a  record  of 
France's  literary  achievements. 
The  institution  which  excluded 
Balzac  because  he  did  not  wear 
a  clean  shirt,  and  turned  a  cold 
shoulder  upon  Dumas  because 
he  was  a  "  nigger,"  is  typical 
of  its  kind.  So  gross  indeed 
has  been  the  corruption  of  the 
Academie  Fra^aise  that  to 
wear  the  green  collar  is  by  some 
accounted  a  disgrace,  and  no 
young  writer  of  promise  or 
energy  looks  forward  with  pleas- 
ure to  taking  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  Richelieu.  In  other 
words,  academies  are  the  strong- 
holds of  mediocrity.  Those  who 
are  safely  within  the  walls  are 
resolute  to  exclude  their  super- 
iors, who  would  unsettle  their 
middle  -  class  views,  and  do 
violence  to  their  middle -class 
superstitions.  And  thus  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  recog- 
nised institutions  conducted  by 
persons  of  reasonable  culture 
and  intelligence  should  always 
be  ruled  by  a  policy  of  interest 
and  intrigue.  As  the  record 
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of  the  Academie  Fran9aise  is 
a  record  of  exclusions,  so  the 
history  of  the  British  Academy 
may  be  summed  up  in  jobbery 
and  bad  taste.  With  the  death 
of  its  first  President,  Sir  Joshua 
Eeynolds,  died  its  honour  and 
distinction ;  and  the  clearest 
proof  of  its  perpetual  inefficacy 
is  that  it  allows  the  suggestion 
of  reform  to  come  from  without, 
and  that  even  then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, it  will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
a  moderate  proposal  of  honest 
dealing.  So  long  as  the  number 
of  shillings  taken  at  the  doors 
shows  no  decrease,  the  Acade- 
micians will  regard  themselves 
and  their  works  as  above  and 
beyond  criticism,  even  though 
a  gentle  acquiescence  might  be 
to  their  own  advantage.  But 
if  they  remain  obdurate  in 
selfishness,  one  day  they  will 
find  less  shillings  in  the  till, 
and  then  at  last  they  will 
realise  that  in  their  pride  they 
have  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs. 

The  expedition  to  Thibet, 
which  culminated  in  the  arrival 
of  the  British  force  at  the 
sacred  city  of  Lhasa,  is  the 
most  romantic  episode  of 
modern  history.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  it  has 
seized  upon  the  imagination 
not  only  of  Great  Britain,  but 
of  all  Europe.  Some  writers, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm, 
have  compared  Colonel  Young- 
husband  to  Alexander,  and  it 
is  true  that  he  may  claim  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only 
white  man  who  has  ever  led  an 
army  into  the  Grand  Lama's 
holy  of  holies.  Moreover,  the 
surroundings  of  Lhasa  add  enor- 


mously to  the  effect  of  Great 
Britain's  achievement.  No 
touch  of  scenic  splendour  is 
wanting  which  should  enhance 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  ex- 
ploit. General  Macdonald's 
little  army  has  at  last  reached 
a  fortress  in  the  sky,  a  verit- 
able city  of  Cloudcuckooland, 
shining  with  golden  roofs  and 
crimson  palaces.  With  a  little 
fancy  you  may  convert  the  bald 
recitals  of  the  special  corre- 
spondents into  a  story  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights,'  and  even  the 
journals,  which  love  the  sensa- 
tion of  sharp  contrasts  better 
than  the  truth,  have  been  satis- 
fied for  once  without  the  neces- 
sity of  exaggeration.  Perched 
on  a  lofty  rock  is  Potala,  the 
shrine  and  castle  of  the  Dalai 
Lama.  Below  is  the  squalid 
city  of  the  East,  dark  and  ill- 
smelling,  for  the  Thibetans 
seem  to  be  what  they  were  in 
Marco  Polo's  time,  "  an  ill- 
conditioned  race."  Up  and 
down  the  streets  run  wild  and 
starveling  dogs,  and  one  wonders 
whether  they  are  still,  as  the 
old  Venetian  described  them, 
"as  big  as  donkeys."  But  in 
any  case  it  is  clear  that  the 
Thibetans  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  guild  of  priests 
which  governs  them,  and  that 
in  the  mountain  city,  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  magnificence 
and  squalor  are  near  neigh- 
bours. 

Nor  is  it  only  by  its  marvel- 
lous situation  that  Lhasa  ap- 
pears the  citadel  of  fairyland. 
The  veil  of  secrecy,  which  has 
so  long  enveloped  it,  gives  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  a  sense 
of  wonder.  He  who  carries 
before  him  the  exhortation,  "Do 
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not  look  on  my  back,"  is  sure  of 
an  advertisement,  and  many  a 
reckless  man  or  woman  has 
risked  life  itself  to  satisfy  a 
baffled  curiosity.  Did  not 
Psyche  imperil  her  happiness 
that  she  might  gaze  upon 
Cupid's  face  ?  But  the  secrecy 
of  Lhasa  is  the  more  remark- 
able, because  it  is  rather  a 
superstition  than  a  fact.  Though 
no  European  army  has  ever 
entered  its  gates,  they  have 
not  always  been  closed  to  the 
discreet  traveller.  Warren 
Hastings,  keenly  aware  of 
Lhasa's  importance,  sent  an 
envoy  thither — one  Bogle — as 
early  as  1774 ;  while  Thomas 
Manning,  the  friend  of  Charles 
Lamb,  passed  four  months  with- 
in the  walls  of  the  sacred  city, 
and  left  behind  him  an  eloquent 
description.  He  was  even 
granted  an  audience  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  a  boy  of  seven, 
whose  aspect  almost  moved  him 
to  tears.  "  He  had  the  simple 
and  unaffected  manner  of  a 
well-educated  princely  child," 
wrote  Manning.  "His  face 
was  poetically  and  affectingly 
beautiful.  He  was  of  a  gay  and 
cheerful  disposition.  His  beau- 
tiful mouth  was  perpetually 
unbending  into  a  graceful  smile, 
which  illuminated  his  whole 
countenance.  Sometimes,  par- 
ticularly when  he  looked  up  at 
me,  his  smile  almost  approached 
a  gentle  laugh.  No  doubt  my 
grim  beard  and  spectacles  some- 
what excited  his  risibility. 
Nevertheless,  on  another  occa- 
sion at  the  New  Year's  festival 
(when  watching  from  a  corner 
his  reception  of  various  persons), 
I  have  seen  him  smile  and  un- 
bend freely."  Yet  smile  as  he 


would,  he  was  doomed  to  an 
early  death,  and  could  no  more 
escape  the  untoward  destiny  of 
priestly  kingship  than  he  who 
guarded  the  golden  bough  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia. 

Seventy  years  after  Mann- 
ing's visit,  Sarat  Chandra  Das, 
an  agent  in  the  Indian  Survey 
Department,  was  able  to  pierce 
the  veil,  and  he  described  his 
adventures  in  such  terms  as 
prove  the  accuracy  of  Manning's 
account.  He,  too,  found  the 
Lama  a  child ;  he,  too,  admired 
the  "  bright  and  fair  complexion 
and  rosy  cheeks  "  of  the  hapless 
Dalai;  he,  too,  accepted  a  cup  of 
perfumed  tea,  and  was  shown 
the  honour,  which,  says  tradi- 
tion, is  never  paid  to  the  travel- 
ling stranger.  However,  every- 
thing is  so  wonderful  in  Lhasa, 
that  we  need  be  surprised  at 
nothing.  The  Thibetans,  says 
Lieut. -Colonel  Waddell  in  'The 
Times,'  "  claim  as  their  first 
parent  a  monkey  who  crossed 
the  Himalayas,  and  there  mar- 
ried a  she-devil  of  the  mount- 
ains." To  a  race  which  boasted 
such  an  ancestry  all  things  are 
possible,  and  the  Priest-Kings 
or  Grand  Lamas  of  Thibet  have 
for  many  centuries  been  the 
great  mystery  of  the  world. 
They  die  young,  to  be  reincar- 
nated in  their  successors.  One 
miserable  youth  has  followed 
another,  to  enjoy  for  a  while  an 
absolute  power  (under  a  regent), 
and  then  to  perish  before  he  has 
attained  his  majority.  The  four 
Dalai  Lamas  who  preceded 
him  who  now  sits  upon  the 
throne,  perished  (we  are  told) 
at  the  respective  ages  of  11,  18, 
18,  and  18.  The  present  Dalai 
has  hitherto  escaped  an  early 
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death,  for  when  he  reached  the 
fateful  age  of  18 — he  is  now 
28 — he  took  the  seals  from  the 
regent,  determined  to  govern 
for  himself,  and  he  asserted  his 
rights  to  such  purpose,  that 
he  has  been  able  to  intrigue 
with  the  Russian  Government, 
and  has  brought  upon  his 
country  an  invasion  unpre- 
cedented in  the  history  of 
Thibet, 

But,   while  we    cannot    but 
feel   a   twinge   of    regret   that 
the  last  stronghold  of   secrecy 
should  be  thus  rudely  shattered, 
no  other  course  than  invasion 
was  open    to  the   Government 
of  India.      For  fourteen  years 
the  Convention  signed  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  con- 
cerning the  trade  and  territory 
of  Thibet  remained  unacknow- 
ledged.    To  all  the  protests  of 
the  Viceroy  Thibet  replied  with 
silence  or  evasion.     The  loss  of 
prestige  caused  by  these  years 
of  neglect  cannot  be  overrated, 
and  it  was  intensified  by  the 
notorious  fact  that,  while  Thibet 
ignored  the  reasonable  demands 
of  Great  Britain,  she  welcomed 
in   her   capital    an    accredited 
representative  of  Russia.     Now, 
from  Russia  it  was  impossible, 
of    course,   to   obtain   satisfac- 
tion.    Her  method  of  diplom- 
acy  differs    not    a   whit   from 
that    adopted    by    the    Dalai 
Lama, — no  mere  child,  as  some 
suppose,  but  a  ruler  of  consider- 
able energy,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  approaching  his  thirtieth 
year.      At  last,   therefore,  our 
Government      despatched      an 
armed  mission  to  Lhasa,  which 
is  now  encamped  without  the 
sacred    city.       To    the   energy 
and  courage  displayed  by  Col- 


onel Younghusband  and  Gen- 
eral Macdonald  history  will  do 
full  justice.  Indeed,  the  ver- 
dict of  history  is  anticipated 
by  the  unqualified  approval 
even  of  our  rivals.  But  the 
Dalai  Lama  is  in  flight ;  the 
deadlock  is  ingeniously  pro- 
longed; and  we  may  well  ask 
what  steps  will  be  taken  to 
vindicate  our  policy  and  to 
assert  the  dignity  of  British 
rule. 

Some  time  since,  when  the 
expedition  was  first  proposed, 
Lord  Curzon  insisted  not  only 
upon  a  convention  signed  by 
the  Dalai  Lama,  not  only  upon 
the  rectification  of  the  Sikkim 
territory  and  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce, but  upon  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  permanent  British 
resident  at  Lhasa.  Whether 
the  convention  will  ever  be 
signed,  we  know  not.  We  do 
know  that  the  suggestion  of  a 
British  resident  is  already  with- 
drawn. With  characteristic 
indifference  we  renounce  our 
object  in  the  very  moment  of 
attaining  it.  We  spend  vast 
sums  of  money ;  we  march  to  a 
mountain-citadel  with  a  celerity 
and  forethought  which  are  the 
admiration  of  the  world;  and 
we  then  declare  that  we  shall 
be  satisfied  with  a  convention 
and  an  indemnity.  As  always, 
in  action  we  prove  ourselves 
strong,  in  diplomacy  weak ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  Russia, 
spending  less  money  and  shed- 
ding no  blood,  has  continually 
overreached  us. 

However,  the  Government 
has  resolved  that,  once  the  in- 
demnity is  paid  and  the  con- 
vention signed,  Colonel  Young- 
husband  and  his  mission  shall 
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return  to  India.     Were  a  resi- 
dent appointed,   it  is   said,   he 
might     be     assassinated,     and 
then  annexation  would  become 
an  imperative  necessity.     But 
suppose      the     convention,     if 
it      be      signed,     is     presently 
ignored.     What   then?      Shall 
we    be    put    to   the    cost   and 
trouble  of  another  expedition, 
futile  as  the  first,  or  shall  we 
at  last  make  up  our  minds  to 
the  appointment  of   a    British 
resident      at      Lhasa?         The 
Thibetans  have  proved  in  the 
past     that     they    have     little 
respect    for    treaties,    and    we 
shall   have   no    security,  if  we 
leave      Lhasa      unintimidated, 
that   the  Lama  will   not    tear 
up  the  convention,  if  he  ever 
sign   it,   and  once    again  open 
negotiations  with   Russia.      It 
is     a     difficult     situation,     no 
doubt ;   but   the   difficulty  can 
only    be     solved     by     resolute 
action.      If,   after  an   arduous 
march,    we    retrace   our   steps 
unsatisfied,      Colonel      Young- 
husband's  expedition  will  fade 
away  into  a  vague  dream,  and 
no  doubt  the  Dalai  Lama,  or 
his     successor,    will     persuade 
himself   in   a   few   years    that 
the      English      never     visited 
Lhasa  at  all.     But  the  danger 
which    threatens    our    Indian 
frontier,    and    the    aspirations 
of    Russia,    concerning    which 
no     reader     of     Mr     Solano's 
article  in  this  magazine1  can 
entertain   a   doubt,    impose    a 
strong  policy  upon  our  Govern- 
ment,  and   we  can   only  hope 
that     Lord     Curzon's    recom- 
mendation, that  "  a  permanent 
British  representative,  consular 


or  diplomatic,  be  appointed  to 
reside  in  Lhasa,"  will  not 
lightly  be  set  aside. 

The  Dalai  Lama  is  the  finest 
example  ever  presented  to  us 
of  practical  policy  tempered  by 
idealism.  While,  on  the  one 
hand,  he  flouts  the  British 
Government,  on  the  other  he  is 
the  undisputed  head  of  a  great 
religion,  who  bases  his  authority 
upon  an  ancient  miracle.  So 
fine  an  example  of  a  dual  life 
we  cannot  hope  to  find  in  our 
prosaic  West.  Yet  our  own 
Prime  Minister  is  no  mean  rival 
of  the  ruler  of  Thibet.  For  no 
sooner  has  he  brought  to  a 
conclusion  a  peculiarly  arduous 
session  of  Parliament,  marked 
by  an  obstructive  rowdyism 
fortunately  rare  in  our  annals, 
than  he  takes  his  place  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  British  Association, 
and  delivers  an  address — "Re- 
flections Suggested  by  the  New 
Theory  of  Matter" — which  is  an 
eloquent  plea  for  idealism.  "It 
would  have  been  useless,"  said 
he,  "to  come  to  Cambridge  to 
deliver  some  general  observa- 
tions on  matters  more  closely 
connected  with  practical  life — 
such,  for  instance,  as  those 
educational  controversies  in 
which  I  have  been  involved, 
much  against  my  will."  And 
so  he  forgot  the  grievances  of 
brave  little  Wales ;  he  forgot 
the  clamour  of  Dr  Clifford  and 
his  passively  resisting  army ; 
and  addressed  his  distinguished 
audience  as  though  nothing 
save  physics,  the  true  scientia 
scientiarum,  had  ever  engrossed 
him.  This  admirable  capacity 


1  See  "  Great  Britain  and  Thibet :  The  Asian  Crisis,"  in  '  Maga'  for  May  1904. 
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of  detachment  from  political 
controversy  marks  Mr  Balfour 
out  from  the  most  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Lord  Beaconsfield, 
it  is  true,  could  turn  from 
policy  to  fiction,  while  Mr 
Gladstone  could  forget  in  theo- 
logy or  Homeric  criticism  the 
"  aspirations  "  of  the  Irish 
people.  But  the  closest  paral- 
lel to  Mr  Balfour  is  the  Minis- 
ter into  whose  place  he  stepped, 
for  Lord  Salisbury  also  devoted 
what  time  he  could  spare  from 
the  duties  of  his  office  to  scien- 
tific speculation,  and  himself 
ten  years  ago  presided  at  Ox- 
ford over  this  same  British 
Association. 

It  was  Mr  Balfour's  object  to 
review  the  extraordinary  pro- 
gress which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  five  years  in 
the  study  of  physios.  "Two 
centuries  ago,"  said  he,  "  elec- 
tricity seemed  but  a  scientific 
toy.  It  is  now  thought  by 
many  to  constitute  the  reality 
of  which  matter  is  but  the  sen- 
sible expression.  It  is  but  a 
century  ago  that  the  title  of 
ether  to  a  place  among  the  con- 
stituents of  the  universe  was 
authentically  established.  It 
seems  possible  now  that  it  may 
be  the  stuff  out  of  which  that 
universe  is  wholly  built."  In 
other  words,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  universe  save  ether  and 
electricity,  and  all  the  nomen- 
clature, all  the  theories,  of  past 
philosophers  have  been  based 
upon  false  assumptions.  Mr 
Balfour  finds  in  this  new  theory 
of  the  world  "a  satisfaction 
almost  aesthetic  in  its  intensity 
and  quality."  But  if  the  theory 
be  sound,  it  is  also  true  that,  as 
Mr  Balfour  says,  "down  to  five 


years  ago  our  race  has,  without 
exception,  lived  and  died  in  a 
world  of  illusions."  It  is  a  sad 
thought  indeed,  and  it  reminds 
us  of  Mark  Twain's  lament, 
uttered  over  the  bleached  bones 
of  dead  Sandwich  Islanders, 
that  "they  died  and  never 
knew  there  was  a  Hell." 

But  Mr  Balfour,  unappalled 
by  the  apparent  uselessness  of 
speculation,  is  a  loyal  champion 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 
"This  prodigious  mechanism," 
said  he,  "seems  outside  the 
range  of  our  immediate  interest. 
We  live,  so  to  speak,  merely  on 
its  fringe.  It  has  for  us  no 
promise  of  utilitarian  value. 
It  will  not  drive  our  mills ;  we 
cannot  harness  it  to  our  trains. 
Yet  not  less  on  that  account 
does  it  stir  the  intellectual  im- 
agination." Nevertheless,  the 
new  theory  is  little  more  than 
an  affair  of  definitions,  and 
it  leaves  the  problem  of  the 
universe  still  unsolved.  And 
Mr  Balfour  can  find  no  explan- 
ation of  the  supreme  general- 
ities which  crown  the  "proud 
fabric  of  the  sciences."  He  will 
not  admit  natural  selection, 
which  works  "only  through 
utility,"  declaring  with  a  subtle 
irony  that  "every  quality  of 
sense  or  intellect  which  does 
not  help  us  to  fight,  eat,  and  to 
bring  up  children  is  the  by- 
product of  the  qualities  which 
do."  And  thence  he  arrives  at 
a  still  more  difficult  contradic- 
tion. Knowledge  itself  is  still 
unexplained.  "Natural science," 
he  says,  "  must  ever  regard 
knowledge  as  the  product  of 
irrational  conditions,  for  in  the 
last  resort  it  knows  no  others. 
It  must  always  regard  know- 
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ledge  as  rational,  or  else  science 
itself  disappears."  He  is  a  wise 
man  indeed  who  can  extricate 
himself  from  so  perplexing  a 
dilemma. 

After  this  pronouncement, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr 
Balfour  hints  his  own  opinion 
that  as  natural  science  grows  it 
leans  more,  not  less,  "upon  an 
idealistic  interpretation  of  the 
universe."  But  surely  it  de- 
pends upon  the  limits  which 
we  put  upon  science.  If  we 
ask  of  science,  as  was  asked 
twenty  years  ago,  that  it 
should  explain  all  things,  an 
idealistic  interpretation  is  ne- 
cessary. But  why  should  we 
demand  of  science  more  than  it 
can  give?  It  has  no  better 
chance  of  solving  the  elusive 
riddles  of  life  and  death  than 
the  study  of  history  or  of  the 
classics.  It  is  not  for  science 
to  play  the  part  of  theology. 
Its  province  ends  where  faith 
begins,  and  it  is  best  pursued 
without  an  afterthought  of  the 
universe.  For  two  thousand 
years  men  of  science  have  been 
busy,  and  while  their  re- 
searches have  made  immeasur- 
able additions  to  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  life,  the  veil  which 
covers  the  secret  portal  of  life 
and  death  has  not  yet  been 
torn  asunder.  The  steam-en- 
gine, quick  -  firing  guns,  the 
mariner's  compass,  telephones — 
these  are  the  legitimate  tri- 
umphs of  science ;  and  though 
they  appeared  "  ideal "  to  those 
earlier  ages,  which  dreamt 
them  and  made  them  not,  they 
are  practical  enough  to-day. 
For  the  rest,  the  man  of  science 
should  be  content  to  follow  the 
experiment  which  lies  nearest 


to  his  hand.  He  may  devote 
years  of  his  life  to  the  investi- 
gation of  frog  or  pigeon,  and 
he  may  appear  to  the  common 
citizen  as  grim  a  pedant  as  he 
who  finds  an  analysis  of  Greek 
particles  the  noblest  task  of 
man.  But  the  truth  is  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is 
necessarily  a  pedant.  There  is 
no  knowledge  either  of  the  past 
or  of  the  present  which  is 
wholly  useless,  and  he  best 
consults  the  interests  of  the 
science  which  he  professes 
who  follows  his  own  modest 
investigation  with  diligence 
and  sincerity. 

We  cannot  forget  that  science 
changes  as  often  and  as  rapidly 
as  a  fashion  in  dress.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  proto- 
plasm and  chlorophyll  were 
words  of  enchantment.  To-day 
they  are  unpopular  symbols, 
and  the  place  of  honour  which 
once  they  held  is  now  occupied 
by  ether  and  electricity.  Where, 
then,  in  the  domains  of  science 
shall  we  surprise  finality  ?  And 
how,  without  finality,  can  we 
find  comfort  or  guidance  ?  More 
than  three  hundred  years  ago 
Montaigne  laid  his  finger  upon 
this  same  weakness  of  science. 
What  folly,  said  he,  to  attempt 
to  discover  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  when  you  know  noth- 
ing of  your  own  soul !  Coper- 
nicus, he  pointed  out,  has  proved 
that  the  earth  moves,  but  how 
long  will  it  be  before  Copernicus 
is  discredited?  Copernicus,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  yet  discredited, 
but  Newton  yields  to  the  new 
researches,  and  we  may  well  ask 
how  long  it  will  be  before  ether 
and  electricity  are  ousted  by  a 
fresh  ingenuity.  Nor  was  Mon- 
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taigne  the  only  ancient  phil- 
osopher who  would  have  put 
limits  upon  the  knowable.  "  In 
the  meantime,"  said  Burton, 
discoursing  of  vain  speculators, 
"the  World  is  tossed  in  a  blanket 
amongst  them ;  they  hoise  the 
Earth  up  and  down  like  a  ball, 
make  it  stand  and  go  at  their 
pleasures " :  and  he  surmised 
that,  whilst  men  idly  contended 
about  the  sun  and  moon,  the 
sun  and  moon  would  hide  them- 
selves, "to  make  an  end  of  all 
those  curious  controversies  and 
scatter  them  abroad." 

But,  after  all,  why  should  we 
expose  science  to  too  severe  a 
test?  Her  patient  investiga- 
tions will  never  be  exhausted, 
even  though  she  look  not  be- 
yond her  own  borders.  The 
brilliance  of  her  discoveries  will 
not  be  dimmed  because  we 
expect  of  them  no  more  than 
their  immediate  result.  The 
wise  diligence  of  her  faithful 
servants  will  not  appear  of 
lighter  value  because  we  know 
that  it  can  never  achieve  the 
salvation  of  our  souls.  He  who 


would  attempt  to  answer  the 
haunting  questions  of  love  and 
hate,  of  life  and  death,  will  find 
better  material  for  his  investi- 
gation in  literature  than  in 
science.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  problems  still  unsolved 
wherein  science  can  give  us  no 
help.  The  miracle  of  human 
life  should  still  excite  our 
wonder,  when  ether  and  elec- 
tricity appear  commonplace. 
The  tradition  of  conduct,  which 
holds  us  in  its  infinite  chain, 
the  same  subtle  thoughts,  which 
have  pulsed  through  divers 
brains,  the  wayward  emotions, 
which  are  old  as  the  world,  and 
still  fresh — these  may  be  studied 
for  our  guidance  in  history  and 
poetry,  and  are  far  less  remote 
from  the  mystery  of  human 
existence  than  either  proto- 
plasm or  ether.  Science,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  bankrupt,  but  she 
will  appear  all  the  richer  if  we 
refrain  from  exaggerating  her 
wealth,  and  resolutely  refuse  to 
draw  such  cheques  upon  her 
account  as  can  never  be 
honoured. 
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BY  O. 


THE   MILITARY  TRIUMVIRATE. 


TOKIO,  8^  July  1904. 
THREE  men  are  standing  in 
front  of  a  large  -  scale  map. 
The  map  is  of  so  large  a  scale 
that  it  screens  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  wall  at  one  end  of 
the  room.  The  shortest  of  the 
three  men  holds  a  telegram  in 
his  hand,  and  as  he  reads  from 
it  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Triumvirate  runs  his  finger 
along  the  red  line  which  seems 
to  bifurcate  the  suspended 
chart.  Having  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  reading  of  the 
map  synchronises  with  the  in- 
formation contained  in  the 
telegram,  the  three  men  group 
round  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  They  are  worthy 
of  close  observation  these  three, 
for  it  is  this  Triumvirate  that 
is  ruling  Japan's  destinies  at 
the  present  moment.  The  small, 
podgy,  pock-marked  man,  whom 
no  caricaturist  could  fail  to 
lampoon  as  a  frog,  is  Baron 
Oyama,  the  Roberts  of  Japan. 
We  use  the  parallel  to  our  own 
great  soldier  only  as  a  figure 
of  location.  In  temperament 
there  is  no  likeness  between  the 
two,  except  that  each  in  his 
respective  country  is  a  great 
soldier.  And  what  a  history 
lies  behind  this  diminutive 
field  -  marshal !  He  has  seen 
the  latent  fighting  strength  of 
his  nation  develop  in  a  single 
generation  from  the  standard 


attained  in  the  medieval  civil- 
isation of  the  East  to  that  of 
a  first-class  Western  Power; 
has  lived  to  command  it  in  the 
act  of  overthrowing  the  vaunted 
strength  of  a  Western  Power. 
But  to  few  great  military 
leaders  has  such  an  opportun- 
ity come  as  has  presented  itself 
to  the  present  generalissimo  of 
Japan's  army.  Twelve  years 
ago  this  very  marshal  was 
called  upon  to  command  the 
Japanese  army  in  the  field 
against  the  strength  of  China. 
The  opening  phases  of  his 
present  campaign  are  being 
conducted  over  the  very  ground 
through  which  he  then  man- 
oeuvred his  victorious  troops. 
Does  it  come  often  in  the  life- 
time of  a  general  to  operate 
twice  over  the  same  squares  of 
the  map?  In  the  present  op- 
erations the  knowledge  gleaned 
in  that  first  campaign  has  been 
worth  an  army  corps. 

The  little  general  seated  at 
the  marshal's  right  is  the 
Kitchener  of  Japan.  If  we 
had  not  known  that  he  was 
Japanese,  his  quick  dark  eye, 
dapper  figure,  and  pointed 
beard  would  have  led  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  Spaniard, 
or  perhaps  a  Mexican.  General 
Baron  Kodama  is  the  executive 
brain  of  the  Japanese  general 
staff.  Of  the  third  member  of 
the  Triumvirate,  however,  we 
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have  no  parallel  in  the  British 
army.  Like  his  illustrious  asso- 
ciates, he  also  is  small.  He  is 
fair  for  a  Japanese,  and  the 
splash  of  grey  at  either  temple 
enhances  the  fairness  of  his 
skin.  Save  for  a  rare  and  very 
pleasant  smile,  the  face  is  un- 
emotional. The  dark  eyes  are 
dreamy,  and  the  poorest  ex- 
pression of  the  great  brain 
that  works  behind  them.  This 
is  General  Fukushima,  whose 
genius  has  been  the  concrete- 
mortar  which  has  cemented 
into  solid  block  the  rough-hewn 
material  of  Japan's  general 
staff. 

These  are  the  three  men 
who  hitherto  have  repeatedly 
overthrown  Russia's  military 
strength  in  the  Far  East.  And 
since  the  Japanese  army  of  in- 
vasion landed  in  Korea  and 
Manchuria,  it  has  been  this 
Triumvirate  that,  from  this  very 
room  and  the  three  adjacent 
rooms,  has  controlled  the  des- 
tinies of  the  army  in  the  field. 
This  is  the  Japanese  system, 
this,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  the 
Japanese  success.  The  strat- 
egical factor  in  the  operations 
is  the  general  staff,  wherever  it 
may  be  located.  Whether  in 
Tokio,  in  the  field,  or  in  Tim- 
buctoo,  the  tactical  remains 
with  the  generals  commanding 
in  the  field. 

There  is  a  key  resting  in  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  chief  of  the 
staff  which,  if  it  came  into  our 
possession,  would  disclose  many 
score  of  admirable  charts.  They 
are  marked  in  colour,  and  each 
set  has  its  complementary  set 
to  meet  each  contingency  that 
might  arise,  favourable  or  un- 


toward, even  to  the  invasion  of 
Japan.  There  lies  stored  within 
easy  reach  of  the  home  ports 
every  kind  of  material  that  mod- 
ern forethought  has  considered 
necessary  for  every  conting- 
ency in  war,  —  from  railway 
material  suited  to  the  swamps 
of  Manchuria,  and  baulks  of 
timber  to  furnish  platforms  for 
heavy  artillery  destined  to 
bombard  Port  Arthur,  to  shore- 
torpedo  tubes  prepared  against 
a  hostile  landing  on  the  home 
seaboard. 

These  are  the  three  men  in 
the  main  responsible  for  all  this, 
— yet  stay  with  me  a  moment 
more.  They  are  leaving  the 
modest  building  which  repre- 
sents Japan's  military  strength 
in  Tokio, — this  building  which, 
though  so  unpretentious  and 
insignificant,  yet  has  such  a 
far-reaching  shadow, — the  mar- 
shal and  his  two  chief  lieuten- 
ants are  leaving  it,  for  to-night 
is  their  last  night  in  the  capi- 
tal ;  to-morrow  they  will  leave 
Japan  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  army  in  the  field.  They 
are  due  at  a  farewell  compli- 
mentary dinner  given  by  the 
heads  of  sister  departments. 
Just  have  one  glimpse  at  them 
as  they  sit  on  the  floor  in 
strange  alignment  round  the 
three  walls  of  the  banqueting 
hall.  For  the  moment  all  that 
is  of  the  West  is  forgotten ; 
they  are  now  crude  Orientals, 
trifling  with  the  dainty  Geisha 
maidens,  plying  them  with  food 
and  drink ;  they  are  entranced 
with  the  semi-barbaric  dancing 
of  the  premiere  danseuse  of  the 
house  wherein  they  sup,  and 
they  partake  of  the  merriment 
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of  the  cup  as  if  there  were  no 
such  distraction  in  the  wide 
world  as  war.  Yet  even  as 
they  sit,  there  has  come  to  the 
men  on  duty  at  the  War  De- 
partment a  detail  of  new 
ground  that  has  been  broken 
within  two  thousand  metres  of 
Port  Arthur's  outer  works,  of 
grim  casualties  to  covering 
infantry  entailed  in  this  push- 
ing forward  of  the  parallel. 
Nevertheless  as  the  messenger 
who  brought  the  news  from  the 


war  bureau  stands  outside  in 
the  passage,  sipping  the  cup 
of  green  tea  which  some 
musme  has  brought  him,  all 
he  hears  is  the  spirited  rhythm 
of  the  sdmdsdn.  .  .  . 

On  the  morrow  the  Ministers 
Plenipotentiary  and  Envoys 
Extraordinary  of  all  the  great 
Western  Powers,  glittering  in 
their  bullion  -  charged  dresses, 
will  be  present  on  the  platform 
to  wish  the  Triumvirate  "  God- 
speed." 


THE    SEEKER   AFTER  TRUTH  :   AN   ALLEGORY. 


TOKIO,  18th  July  1904. 
There  was  once  a  seeker  after 
truth  who  came  to  Japan  about 
the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 
Now  the  seeker  after  truth  had 
visited  many  lands  in  the  pur- 
suance of  his  quest.  Therefore 
when  the  band  of  Europeans 
collected  in  Japan's  capital, 
joining  the  common  crowd, 
shouted  themselves  hoarse  over 
the  initial  Japanese  successes, 
he  remained  silent,  wondering 
if  there  was  anything  of 
sincerity  in  the  many  demon- 
strations which  seemed  to  mark 
the  unification  of  an  Eastern 
and  Western  nation.  For  the 
time  being  he  remained  silent 
and  watched  events.  In  the 
beginning  this  demonstration 
of  inter-racial  feeling,  especially 
as  the  races  were  so  divergent 
in  colour,  moral  balance,  and 
training,  was  curious  to  behold. 
Also  in  the  beholding  it 
was  full  of  comforting  effect. 
Nothing  in  the  wide  world 
could  be  more  beautiful  than  a 


Japanese  lantern  procession  at 
night,  let  us  say,  through  the 
Shiba  Park,  or  other  delicately 
foliaged  Japanese  plantation. 
And  it  gladdened  the  heart  of 
the  seeker  after  truth  to  see 
amongst  these  myriads  of  paper 
will  o'  the  wisps,  dancing  in  a 
delicate  luminous  line  against 
the  sombre  shadows  of  the  park 
foliage,  many  upon  which  was 
depicted  the  coloured  device  of 
the  national  emblem  of  the 
allied  European  Power. 

Then  the  occasions  which 
called  for  national  demonstra- 
tion became  more  numerous, 
and  followed  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  And  it  seemed 
to  the  seeker  after  truth  that 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
demonstrations  had  changed. 
In  the  beginning,  when  the 
future  had  been  masked  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  fog  of  war, 
when  the  possibilities  of  the 
future  seemed  to  point  to  the 
probability  of  armed  interven- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Eastern 
Power,  then  intermingled  with 
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the  regalia  of  the  demonstra- 
tions there  had  been  found 
British  and  even  American  in- 
signiae.  But  now  all  this  was 
past.  "Worse  even,  as  one  moved 
along  the  streets  of  Tokio 
the  gutter  gamin  would  shout 
after  the  European  the  word 
"foreigner,"  coupled  with  some 
opprobrious  epithet,  and  there 
would  be  no  dissentient  voice 
to  admonish  or  restrain.  The 
seeker  after  truth  had  been 
away  for  some  weeks.  He  re- 
membered Tokio  as  it  had  been 
and  returned  to  find  it  as  it  is. 
And  it  pained  him  sorely,  for 
he  had  expected  otherwise,  and 
he  went  straightway  to  one  of 
his  own  kind,  and  as  the  wheels 
of  his  jinriksha  revolved  he 
seemed  to  read  in  their  creak- 
ing a  refrain, — "  Get  thee  from 
me,  take  heed  to  thyself,  see 
my  face  no  more." 

And  he  came  to  one  of  his 
own  kind,  and  he  found  him  in 
a  Japanese  garden,  a  place 
beautiful  in  the  emerald  green 
of  summer,  and  flashing  with 
the  blended  colour  of  a  thousand 
iris  flowers.  The  man  of  his 
kind  was  seated  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  beauty  and  a  dainty 
maiden  of  the  country  nestled 
at  his  feet,  and  the  man  was 
counting  the  gains  and  the 
losses.  And  the  money  was 
Japanese  money.  And  he 
looked  up  from  his  pleasant 
labours  and  greeted  the  seeker 
after  truth.  "Who  are  you, 
and  what  is  your  business  with 
me? — this  is  not  the  business 
hour!"  And  the  seeker  after 
truth  stated  his  business.  The 
white  man  smiled  the  cunning 
smile  of  the  man  who  under- 


stands the  ways  of  the  East. 
"Go  back,  thou  fool ;  wherefore 
have  this  alarm  ?  These  people 
are  struggling  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  It  is  engrossing 
the  whole  of  their  attention ; 
they  have  not  time  for  the 
things  which  are  but  your  own 
vain  imaginings." 

And  the  seeker  after  truth 
left  him  abashed,  but  as  he 
passed  away  to  his  own  place 
of  residence  it  occurred  to  him 
— "  Have  I  not  read  these  senti- 
ments in  the  newspapers  ?  "  and 
even  as  the  thought  crossed 
his  mind  three  soldiers  in  the 
pathway  pointed  at  him  and 
jeered  him  as  a  foreigner  fit  to 
be  killed  as  the  Russians  were 
being  killed.  And  then  with 
one  swift  flash  the  truth  burst 
upon  him — "  This  is  not  a  war 
between  Russia  and  Japan :  it 
is  a  war  between  East  and 
West."  And  in  sorrow  he  be- 
took himself  back  to  his  place 
of  residence. 

And  many  men  stood  gath- 
ered at  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  seeker  after  truth  told 
them  openly  of  his  new  dis- 
covery. And  they  laughed  him 
to  scorn.  But  a  very  old  man 
stood  in  their  midst,  and  he  of 
all  the  crowd  refrained  from 
mirth.  He  took  the  seeker 
after  truth  aside  and  said  : 
"  My  friend,  what  is  your  busi- 
ness ?  " 

"  I  am  a  seeker  after 
truth."  And  then  in  his  turn 
the  old  man  was  moved  to 
mirth. 

"  You  are  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  you  have  come  to 
Japan !  Young  man,  I  have 
spent  the  sixteen  best  years  of 
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my  life  in  Japan,  and  I  have 
not  yet  found  the  very  shadow 
of  truth.  Take  the  advice  of 
an  old  man,  give  up  your  quest 


and  return,  for  truth  is  not  to 
be  found  here." 

The  seeker  after  truth  turned 
away  abashed. 


A   VISIT  TO   TOGO'S   RENDEZVOUS. 


The  man  at  the  wheel  seemed 
to  be  steering  by  instinct.  It 
was  so  dark  that  as  we  clung 
to  the  rail  on  the  bridge  we 
could  not  see  the  whaleback  of 
the  destroyer.  All  that  we 
could  tell  was  that  we  were 
passing  in  through  an  archi- 
pelago of  islands.  The  false 
horizon  which  their  rocky  sum- 
mits from  time  to  time  vouch- 
safed to  us  was,  however,  the 
only  proof  that  we  had  of 
this.  The  lieutenant  -  com- 
mander maintained  a  discreet 
silence.  It  was  his  business  to 
convey  us  to  the  rendezvous 
under  cover  of  darkness,  not  to 
explain  the  intricacies  of  his 
uncharted  course.  He  was 
politeness  itself,  and  never 
tired  of  relating  his  experiences 
in  the  destroyer  fight  off 
Liautishan.  Not  once,  but  a 
dozen  times  during  our  brief 
stay  with  him,  did  he  take  us 
forward  and  point  with  pride 
at  the  marks  which  that 
struggle  had  left  upon  his 
boat.  His  little  beady  eyes 
would  sparkle  like  electric 
points  when  he  called  to  mind 
the  details  of  that  desperate 
fighting.  How  it  seemed  a 
miracle  that  the  destroyers  had 
not  collided,  how  the  stained 
muzzles  of  the  6  -  pounders 
almost  touched  as  the  shell- 
like  vessels  came  abreast. 
How  his  bridge  was  torn  and 


scored  by  splinters.  How  his 
sub-lieutenant  and  signalman 
were  carried  overboard  by  the 
same  projectile.  It  was  all 
marvellously  interesting,  but  it 
was  not  as  interesting  in  the 
recital  as  the  circumstances  of 
our  present  position.  We  were 
entering  the  passage  which  led 
to  the  rendezvous  of  Admiral 
Togo's  fleet. 

It  does  not  matter  here  who 
we  were  or  why  we  were 
allowed  to  make  the  visit. 
But  it  was  so  arranged  that  we 
boarded  the  destroyer  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  it  was  dark, 
pitch  dark,  before  we  made  the 
land-marks  which  would  have 
disclosed  the  situation. 

Steadily  at  half  speed  the 
destroyer  held  on  her  course. 
There  were  no  lights, — as  far 
as  we  could  see  there  were  no 
points  at  all  beyond  the  stars 
by  which  the  master  could 
correct  his  bearings.  Silently, 
almost  weirdly,  the  long  thin 
streak  of  a  boat  slipped  through 
the  water.  The  sea  was  as 
smooth  as  a  frozen  lake.  Sud- 
denly the  commander  put  his 
hand  on  the  telegraph.  He 
peered  into  the  darkness  ahead, 
we  could  see  nothing,  but  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  his  hand 
went  down.  He  had  rung  the 
engines  off,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately we  were  going  full  speed 
astern.  Then  it  was,  and  then 
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only,  that  we  saw  that  there 
was  a  dim  shadow  of  a  body  in 
front  of  us.  For  the  first  time 
we  descried  a  light.  The  signal 
lamp  was  in  requisition.  A 
call,  an  answer,  and  then  all 
was  darkness  again,  and  we 
were  going  half  speed  forward 
again  past  the  guard  -  ship. 
Presently,  as  it  were  out  of 
nowhere,  we  were  able  to  dis- 
cern the  dim  outline  of  a  mov- 
ing body  on  either  beam.  These 
outlined  into  thin  long  streaks 
like  unto  ourselves.  In  short, 
if  the  night  had  not  been  clear, 
one  would  easily  have  mistaken 
them  for  our  own  reflection  on 
the  mist.  Then  from  the  port 
beam  came  a  hail.  The  answer 
was  given  in  Japanese,  again 
the  telegraph  spoke  to  the 
engineer.  Slow — and  in  a  few 
seconds  we  were  being  piloted 
by  the  port  boat  right  in 
through  the  lines  of  Togo's 
fleet. 

It  was  a  strange  sensation. 
Here  we  were  passing  between 
two  lines  of  giant  engines  of 
war.  We  could  just  make  out 
each  indistinct  mass  that  in 
the  darkness  indicated  a  ship. 
But  there  was  never  a  light 
and  rarely  a  sound.  Once  a 
picket- launch  steamed  up  quite 
close  to  us.  We  could  hear 
the  pant  of  her  engines  and 
just  make  out  the  suspicion  of 
flame  from  the  rim  of  her 
funnel.  Then  the  pilot  boat 
shouted  us  clear,  and  we  bore 
down  upon  one  of  the  darker 
patches.  We  hoped  that  it 
was  the  Mikasa,  and  that  we 
were  destined  to  spend  the 
night  on  the  flagship.  But 
the  commander  put  our  mind 


to  rest  on  that  point  with  the 
simple  information  that  he  was 
about  to  tie  up  for  the  night  at 
the  torpedo  transport.  .  .  . 

It  has  not  been  given  to  every 
one  to  witness  the  victorious 
Japanese  fleet  lying  at  anchor 
in  its  rendezvous.  It  was  a 
sight  once  seen  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  four  squadrons 
lay  at  anchor  in  four  lines. 
Just  clear  of  them  lay  the 
transports,  colliers,  torpedo 
transports,  and  the  dockyard 
vessels.  At  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  lay  the  guardship  and  the 
destroyers.  Three  destroyers 
and  one  cruiser  were  on  the 
mud  to  facilitate  the  attentions 
of  the  dockyard  hands.  Two 
of  the  battleships  had  colliers 
alongside,  and  another  of  the 
colliers  was  filling  the  bunkers 
of  two  torpedo  boats.  Across 
the  entrance  to  the  bay  one 
could  just  make  out  the  faint 
line  of  a  boom.  Since  we  had 
heard  so  much  of  the  damage 
which  the  Russian  guns  had 
wrought  upon  the  Japanese 
fleet  we  looked  anxiously  for 
evidence  of  it.  As  the  morning 
light  strengthened  we  scrutin- 
ised each  of  the  battleships  in 
turn.  There  were  six  of  them, 
great  gaunt  leviathans  stripped 
for  the  fray.  Though  the 
friendly  glass  made  each  rail 
and  stanchion  clear,  yet  we 
could  discover  no  trace  of  this 
ill-usage  of  which  we  had  heard 
so  much.  Then  for  the  1st 
class  cruisers,  they  at  least  had 
been  knocked  to  pieces.  Here 
they  were,  six  of  them,  anchored 
line  ahead.  There  was  nothing 
that  the  non-professional  eye 
could  detect  amiss  with  their 
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lean  symmetry.  The  picture 
was  in  a  manner  oppressive : 
there  was  nothing  within  view 
that  was  not  connected  with 
scientific  butchery  and  destruc- 
tion in  its  most  ruthless  and 
horrible  form.  The  ships  them- 
selves, stripped  of  everything 
that  was  wooden  or  superfluous, 
gave  the  morbid  impression  of 
merciless  majesty  and  might. 
The  nakedness  of  their  dressing 
attenuated  the  ferocity  of  the 
gaping  guns.  One  thought  of 
the  shambles  on  the  main  deck 
of  the  Variag  and  the  fate  of 
the  Petropavlovsk,  and  one 
shuddered.  But  in  all,  if  not 
exhilarating,  it  was  a  mag- 


nificent picture.  And  one 
bowed  in  tribute  to  the  dia- 
bolical and  misapplied  genius 
of  man.  .  .  . 

At  three  o'clock  came  the 
crowning  scene.  A  signal 
fluttered  up  from  the  bridge 
of  the  flagship.  As  if  by  one 
movement  the  little  torpedo 
craft  slipped  away  towards 
the  entrance,  while  the  whole 
air  hummed  with  the  rattle  of 
cable  chains.  Signal  after 
signal  from  the  flagship,  and 
then  majestically  Admiral  Togo 
took  his  fleet  out  of  the  rendez- 
vous to  do  battle  with  his 
country's  enemy.  This  was  a 
soul-stirring  spectacle.  .  .  . 
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MR    CHAMBERLAINS    AGRICULTURAL    PROGRAMME. 


ON  the  4th  of  August  Mr 
Chamberlain  opened  the  second 
stage  of  his  fiscal  campaign  at 
Welbeck  Abbey.  To  an  as- 
sembly of  land-owners,  farmers, 
and  labourers  gathered  from 
half  a  dozen  counties,  he  un- 
folded his  agricultural  pro- 
gramme. By  this  vast  as- 
sembly, historic  both  in  com- 
position and  magnitude,  he  was 
welcomed  and  adopted  as  the 
future  champion  of  the  agri- 
cultural cause.  The  Duke  of 
Rutland  and  Mr  Chaplin,  chief 
survivors  of  the  Old  Guard, 
passed  on  to  him  the  standard 
which  they  had  bravely  borne 
through  long  years  of  defeat 
and  discouragement. 

And  alongside  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain appeared  a  new  leader 
— the  Duke  of  Portland — from 
whom  not  only  agriculture  but 
every  other  national  and  patri- 
otic cause  will  have  much  to 
expect  hereafter.  In  organis- 
ing this  demonstration,  his 
Grace  gave  fresh  proof  of  the 
public  spirit,  open-mindedness, 
and  force  of  character  that 
have  marked  him  out  for  a  life 
of  varied  usefulness  to  the 
State.  In  his  case  the  reddest 
Radical  may  admit  that  even 
dukes  sometimes  exist  for  the 
public  good.  That  his  heart 
is  in  the  cause  of  agricultural 
reform  he  has  left  no  one  in 
doubt  from  the  outset  of  the 
present  movement.  That  he  is 
concerned  not  for  his  own  order 
merely,  or  for  land-owners  as 
such,  or  for  agriculture  as  a 
class  interest,  he  has  also  made 


abundantly  clear.  What  he 
has  most  at  heart  is  to  free 
the  nation  from  the  reproach 
and  scandal  of  millions  of  acres 
untilled  which  ought  to  be 
growing  food  for  the  people 
who  live  on  them. 

In  introducing  Mr  Chamber- 
lain, the  Duke  of  Portland 
spoke  modestly  of  his  "very 
intimate  connection  with  agri- 
culture, and  the  great  interest 
he  takes  in  any  subject  which 
is  likely  to  benefit  those  who 
gain  their  livelihood  by  its 
pursuit  —  be  they  labourers, 
farmers,  or  land-owners."  This 
is  the  sort  of  colleague  Mr 
Chamberlain  needs  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  —  one  who  is  as 
thoroughly  in  earnest  as  he  is 
himself,  and  as  ready  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  for  the  cause. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  is  a  man 
who,  to  use  his  own  words,  has 
joined  the  fiscal  reform  move- 
ment, "not  with  biassed  mind, 
but  in  the  larger  and  nobler 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  can- 
not but  be  engendered  by  the 
thought  that  may  be  the  future 
of  our  empire  is  involved  in  the 
ultimate  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion." 

The  fiscal  question  may  in- 
deed be  made  very  large  or  very 
small,  according  to  the  stand- 
point of  the  observer.  It  may 
be  to  one  man  a  mere  matter  of 
shibboleths  and  statistics,  while 
for  another  it  may  be  the 
master  -  key  to  national  pro- 
gress and  prosperity.  Mr 
Chamberlain's  audience  at  Wel- 
beck Abbey  was  of  the  latter 
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sort.  It  may  have  erred  some- 
what on  the  side  of  expect- 
ing from  tariffs  and  customs 
laws  more  than  such  things 
are  capable  of.  But  on  the 
main  point  it  was  certainly 
sound  —  that  the  country  is 
not  thriving  under  its  present 
fiscal  regime,  and  that  agricul- 
ture thrives  least  of  all.  Every 
day  that  passes  adds  to  the 
accumulating  proof  of  that 
sinister  fact. 

In  the  brief  interval  that 
elapsed  between  the  close  of 
Mr  Chamberlain's  first  cam- 
paign and  the  opening  of  his 
second,  the  economic  situation 
of  the  country  had  grown  per- 
ceptibly worse.  The  protests  of 
the  optimists  that  it  was  only 
a  new  form  of  prosperity  we 
were  mistaking  for  poverty 
had  become  fainter  and  more 
hesitating.  They  are  now  being 
drowned  in  a  chorus  of  con- 
servative warnings  from  com- 
mercial and  financial  authori- 
ties. The  City  is  as  full  of 
lamentations  as  a  farming 
county  after  a  bad  harvest. 
Even  bankers,  who  barely  a 
year  ago  flouted  Mr  Chamber- 
lain as  a  wanton  disturber  of 
their  peace  and  comfort,  are 
now  to  be  found  among  the 
croakers. 

On  the  day  before  the  meet- 
ing at  Welbeck  Abbey  the 
chairman  of  the  London  and 
Comity  Bank,  in  explaining  to 
his  shareholders  the  cause  of 
diminished  profits  during  the 
past  half  year,  said  that  "the 
trade  of  the  country  had  fallen 
off  considerably,  and  so  far  as 
the  Stock  Exchange  was  con- 
cerned, there  had  been  little  do- 
ing there  for  some  time.  His 


own  opinion  was  that  there  was 
not  so  much  money  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  people  had 
not  nearly  so  much  to  spend  on 
luxuries  as  they  had  three  or 
four  years  ago."  Mr  Seymour 
Grenfell  meant,  of  course,  that 
rich  people  had  not  so  much  to 
spend  on  luxuries  as  they  had 
three  or  four  years  ago,  but 
what  of  the  poor  people  who  do 
not  come  within  the  purview  of 
bank  chairmen  ?  There  is  only 
too  abundant  evidence  that 
they  have  not  nearly  so  much 
to  spend  on  necessaries  as  they 
had  three  or  four  years  ago. 

The  chairman  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank  made  no 
suggestion  as  to  where  the  lost 
money  could  have  gone,  except 
that  "  we  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  the  South 
African  war."  He  could  not  of 
course  discuss  the  fiscal  ques- 
tion after  the  taboo  that  has 
been  laid  on  it  by  the  Bankers' 
Institute,  but  he  gave  a  curious 
proof  of  its  being  on  his  mind 
by  observing  that  "  they  all 
looked  forward  with  the  keen- 
est interest  to  what  Mr  Cham- 
berlain might  say  with  regard 
to  that  matter  at  Welbeck 
Abbey."  So  much  for  the  pro- 
fessed indifference  of  City  bank- 
ers to  the  "raging,  tearing 
propaganda "  which  last  year 
seemed  to  them  so  inopportune  ! 

At  Welbeck  Abbey  Mr 
Chamberlain  did  not  lose 
much  time  in  retrospection. 
In  a  sentence  or  two  he  passed 
from  the  town  to  the  country. 
"  Having,"  he  said,  "  placed 
his  proposals  for  a  change  in 
our  taxation  before  the  popula- 
tions of  the  great  towns,"  he 
now  submitted  them  for  the 
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first  time  to  a  purely  agricul- 
tural audience.  He  might 
have  recalled  an  interesting 
parallel  between  this  division 
of  his  programme  and  Mr 
Cobden's.  The  leader  of  the 
anti-corn  law  crusade  also  ap- 
pealed first  "  to  the  popula- 
tions of  the  great  towns,"  and 
then  to  the  people  who  live 
by  the  soil.  Having  inflamed 
the  miserable  factory  worker 
with  visions  of  cheap  bread,  he 
turned  to  the  farmer  and  as- 
sured him  that  free  trade 
would  be  good  for  him  also. 
His  profits  were  not  to  be 
affected,  and  he  would  always 
get  a  fair  price  for  his  wheat 
—  never  less  than  45s.  per 
quarter ! 

In  one  respect  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's agricultural  crusade  is 
certain  to  differ  from  Mr 
Cobden's.  It  will  not  cul- 
minate in  a  blaze  of  false  pro- 
phecy. Here  the  parallel  be- 
tween them  ends.  Mr  Cobden's 
stumping  of  the  rural  villages 
was  the  least  successful  as  well 
as  the  least  scrupulous  episode 
in  the  anti-corn  law  crusade. 
His  most  unfortunate  pro- 
phecies, including  those  quoted 
by  Mr  Chamberlain  at  Welbeck 
Abbey,  were  addressed  to  the 
farmers  and  farm-labourers.  It 
was  to  them  he  promised  that 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws 
would  stimulate  the  demand 
for  agricultural  labour,  that 
the  farmers'  profits  would  not 
be  affected,  and  that  they 
would  always  get  a  fair  price 
for  their  wheat. 

What  effect  these  promises 
may  have  had  on  the  farmers 
and  farm  -  labourers  of  sixty 
years  ago  is  at  this  distance 


of  time  immaterial.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  stepped  in  and  cut 
short  the  issue  before  Mr  Cob- 
den's agricultural  pledges  could 
have  made  much  impression. 
But  it  is  easy  for  the  farmers 
and  farm -labourers  of  to-day 
to  judge  them  by  their  results. 
Not  a  man  among  them  but 
has  had  personal  experience  of 
their  utter  and  complete  falsi- 
fication. Whatever  free  corn 
may  have  done  for  city  people 
and  city  industries,  there  is  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
ruin  it  has  caused  in  the  coun- 
try ;  and  not  to  agriculture 
only,  but  to  country  life  as  a 
whole.  Free  Importers,  Free 
Fooders,  and  even  the  fourteen 
professors,  admit  that  disast- 
rous fact.  Mr  Chamberlain 
had  therefore  good  reason  to 
make  it  the  starting  -  point  of 
his  special  appeal  to  the  agricul- 
tural community. 

The  fact  of  its  being  written 
in  flesh  and  blood  distin- 
guishes the  agricultural  ques- 
tion from  the  ordinary  fiscal 
issues  of  the  day.  Some 
of  these  are  purely  academic, 
some  are  commercial,  some  are 
industrial.  They  may  be  set- 
tled one  way  or  another  with- 
out vitally  affecting  the  future 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  still 
less  that  of  the  British  Empire. 
But  the  agricultural  question 
is  at  once  national  and  im- 
perial in  a  higher  sense  than 
any  tariff  duty  can  be.  It  is  not 
a  fiscal  detail  but  a  fundamental 
issue  involving  the  economic 
future  of  42  millions  of  people. 
With  all  respect  for  Mr  Cham- 
berlain we  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt  if  even  he  has  yet 
fully  realised  its  prospective 
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magnitude  and  gravity.  From 
passages  in  his  speech  at  Wei- 
beck  Abbey  we  gladly  infer 
that  the  more  he  studies  it  the 
more  it  grows  on  him.  He  al- 
ready sees  that  it  stands  apart 
from  the  rest  of  his  programme 
both  in  difficulty  and  import- 
ance. In  due  time  he  may 
advance  to  the  widest  and,  as 
we  believe,  the  truest  view  of  it 
as  a  question  of  national  food- 
supply. 

That  is  the  ultimate  form 
into  which  all  our  agricultural 
problems  are  gradually  resolv- 
ing themselves.  How  to  feed 
42  millions  of  people  this  year, 
half  a  million  more  next  year, 
another  half  million  more  the 
year  after,  and  so  on  until  the 
existing  population  is  doubled 
and  its  food-supply  has  to  be 
more  than  doubled  —  that  is 
what  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
as  rational  beings  capable  of 
looking  a  little  ahead,  if  it  be 
only  a  single  generation.  How 
to  provide  the  additional  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  food  which  will 
be  needed  thirty  or  forty  years 
hence,  and  how  the  additional 
millions  of  people  are  to  earn 
the  means  of  buying  food — 
these  are  to  be  the  agricultural 
questions  of  a  not  far-distant 
future. 

'  Maga's '  view  of  such  ques- 
tions has  invariably  been,  and 
may  still  be,  too  wide  for  the 
average  politician,  though  he  is 
gradually  growing  up  to  it. 
Even  Mr  Chamberlain's  pro-, 
gramme,  statesmanlike  as  it  is, 
has  yet  some  way  to  go  before 
it  reaches  what  we  consider 
the  root  of  the  matter  —  the 
future  food  -  supply  of  the 
nation.  It  deals  only  with 


the  pressing  needs  of  the 
moment,  and  aims  at  nothing 
but  the  immediately  attainable. 
Mr  Chamberlain  had  no  fresh 
surprise  to  spring  on  his  agri- 
cultural hearers.  He  plied 
them  with  reasons  and  illustra- 
tions already  familiar  to  most 
of  them.  He  explained  once 
more  the  principles  on  which 
his  agricultural  tariff  had  been 
framed.  He  briefly  reviewed 
the  chief  duties  proposed,  and 
showed  how  they  might  be 
expected  to  operate. 

This  was  the  one  part  of  his 
address  that  could  be  fairly 
called  controversial.  The  rest 
was  to  a  large  extent  matter 
of  history.  How  badly  treated 
the  agricultural  interest  has 
been  since  1846  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving.  How 
enormous  its  losses  have  been, 
he  found  demonstrated  to  his 
hand  by  official  statistics.  How 
imperative  it  has  become,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  but  much 
more  for  the  nation  itself,  to 
check  this  downward  course,  is 
no  longer  in  serious  dispute 
anywhere.  On  all  these  points 
Mr  Chamberlain  easily  carried 
his  audience  with  him.  He 
might  indeed  have  carried  with 
him  any  fair-minded  audience. 

The  difficult  part  of  his  task 
began  with  the  detailed  justi- 
fication of  his  agricultural 
tariff.  Next  to  creeds  nothing 
opens  up  such  a  wide  range  of 
dispute  as  customs  duties.  In 
any  case,  even  if  his  proposals 
had  been  fairly  met,  Mr  Cham- 
berlain would  have  had  a  hard 
and  prolonged  fight  over  these. 
But  the  peculiar  —  we  might 
say  the  very  feminine — line  of 
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opposition  adopted  limited  the 
discussion  to  a  single  point. 
Of  course  it  was  an  election- 
eering rather  than  a  fiscal 
point.  The  electors  were 
assailed  from  press  and  pulpit 
with  a  parrot  cry,  "your  food 
will  cost  you  more." 

In  countries  where  changes 
of  tariff  are  made  on  business 
principles,  there  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  give-and- 
take  about  them.  When  one 
duty  or  class  of  duties  is  raised, 
compensation  is  given  by  lower- 
ing another.  So  long  as  the 
final  result  is  much  the  same 
for  the  taxpayer,  the  details 
are  left  to  the  tariff  maker.  If 
Mr  Chamberlain  had  been  con- 
ceded that  amount  of  freedom 
by  his  opponents  his  task 
would  still  have  been  difficult 
enough,  but  there  would  at 
least  have  been  a  possibility  of 
rational  discussion.  But  the 
parrot  cry,  "Your  food  will 
cost  you  more,"  barred  rational 
discussion,  as  it  was  no  doubt 
intended  to  do.  Those  who 
raised  it  would  not  even  deal 
with  the  food  question  as  a 
whole.  They  singled  out  the 
item  in  it  best  adapted  for 
electioneering  use  —  namely, 
bread.  Thinking  only  of  party 
politics,  they  set  up  two  of 
their  oldest  bogeys — the  poor 
man  and  the  dear  loaf. 

The  poor  man  and  the  dear 
loaf  are  undoubtedly  serious 
questions.  As  such  they  have 
a  claim  to  more  honest  treat- 
ment than  they  have  yet  re- 
ceived from  the  Free  Fooders. 
They  have  so  far  been  used 
not  to  promote  discussion  but 
to  block  it.  The  special  ob- 
ject of  their  exploiters  has 


been  to  prevent  the  proposed 
food  taxes  being  considered  as 
a  whole.  Mr  Chamberlain's 
agricultural  tariff  has  not  had 
a  fair  hearing  from  its  op- 
ponents, either  Cobdenites  or 
Free  Fooders.  While  election- 
eering fury  prevails  over  the 
business  sense  of  the  country 
it  never  will  have  a  fair  hear- 
ing. Until  the  right  kind  of 
judgment  is  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  it  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  business  proposition.  And 
until  the  public  are  ready  for 
plain  business  no  practical  pro- 
gress can  be  made. 

To  frame  an  agricultural 
tariff  suited  to  existing  condi- 
tions could  never  be  an  easy 
task,  but  so  long  as  the  electors 
let  themselves  be  frightened  by 
parrot  cries  of  "Your  food  will 
cost  you  more,"  it  will  be 
practically  impossible.  All  of 
us,  including  Mr  Chamberlain 
himself,  were  at  times  more 
influenced  by  that  cry  than 
we  ought  to  have  been.  When 
it  was  first  raised  he  hastened 
to  pledge  himself  that  under 
his  agricultural  tariff  no  man's 
food  would  cost  him  more.  It 
may  be  that  he  now  wishes 
he  had  been  a  little  less 
hasty  in  tying  his  hands  with 
regard  to  food  taxes.  No  one 
sees  more  clearly  or  has  stated 
the  fact  more  forcibly  that  the 
main  issue  is  not  the  cost  of 
the  poor  man's  food,  but 
whether  the  poor  man  can  be 
made  in  all  respects  a  better 
man. 

Mr  Chamberlain  would  have 
had  a  freer  hand  to-day  if,  in- 
stead of  pledging  himself  not  to 
raise  the  cost  of  the  poor  man's 
food  by  the  smallest  fraction  of 
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a  farthing,  he  had  taken  his 
stand  boldly  and  firmly  on  the 
main  issue  of  what  was  to  be 
best  for  the  whole  42  millions 
of  people  in  the  United  King- 
dom, who  have  not  only  to  be 
fed  somehow,  but  whose  food 
has  to  be  honestly  earned  and 
paid  for  if  the  country  is  not  to 
become  bankrupt.  It  may  have 
been  a  tactical  error  to  allow 
the  issue  to  be  narrowed  down, 
as  it  has  been,  to  a  futile  com- 
parison of  bread  prices  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  Free  Fooders 
might  have  been  more  effectively 
answered  by  pointing  out  to 
them  some  of  their  own  incon- 
sistencies. Their  attention 
might  have  been  usefully 
directed  to  a  few  facts  in  our 
existing  tariff  which  they  would 
find  it  rather  difficult  to  square 
with  their  new  shibboleth. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
imports  now  taxed  consist  of 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  Over 
90  per  cent  of  our  existing 
customs  revenue  is  derived  from 
food,  drink,  and  tobacco.  Why 
it  should  be  a  fiscal  crime  to 
levy  a  5  or  6  per  cent  customs 
duty  on  wheat  while  other 
foreign  foods  and  drinks  are 
paying  on  an  average  75  per 
cent,  it  might  have  puzzled  the 
Free  Fooders  to  explain.  But 
.  for  the  general  ignorance  that 
prevailed  as  to  food  taxes  these 
gentlemen  might  not  have  been 
so  readily  listened  to.  Not  only 
was  their  anti-bread-tax  outcry 
illogical  and  inconsistent,  it  also 
led  to  our  existing  tariff  being 
made  more  one-sided  than  ever. 
But  for  it  the  corn  duty  would 
have  been  reimposed  in  the  last 
budget,  and  the  country  would 
have  been  spared  the  scandal 


'of  an  eightpenny  duty  on  tea 
— a  tax  unparalleled  outside  of 
Russia.  It  has  one  redeem- 
ing feature,  however,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  shown  the  people  of 
India  how  devoted  and  sincere 
is  the  friendship  of  the  Free 
Fooders  for  them.  Thanks  to 
the  Free  Fooders,  India,  our 
largest  and  most  valuable  de- 
pendency, as  well  as  our  best 
customer,  has  now  to  pay  on 
one  of  her  principal  exports  the 
heaviest  rate  of  duty  in  the 
British  tariff.  It  is  question- 
able if  either  the  Americans  or 
the  Russians  could  match  it. 
They  stop  generally  at  cent  per 
cent, but  our  "friends  of  India" 
think  no  shame  of  125  per 
cent ! 

Conciliating  the  Free  Fooders 
has  served  Mr  Chamberlain 
little  better  than  it  served 
India.  It  caused  him  to  tie 
his  hands  with  a  premature 
and  impolitic  pledge  that  in  no 
case  should  the  poor  man's  food 
cost  him  more.  The  pledge, 
however,  did  not  save  him  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  mis- 
representation. He  was  none 
the  less  zealously  declared  to 
be  aiming  at  what  he  had  ex- 
plicitly repudiated.  In  self- 
defence  he  has  had  to  keep  on 
reiterating  his  disavowal,  and 
producing  statistics  of  various 
kinds  in  its  support.  This  has 
been  the  most  uncongenial  and 
least  profitable  part  of  his  work. 
It  has  occasioned  the  only  weak 
passages  in  his  argument,  as, 
for  instance,  the  comparison  he 
drew  at  Welbeck  Abbey  be- 
ween  the  cost  of  living  in 
France  and  England. 

A  comparison  of  food  prices 
in  different  countries,  or  at 
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different  periods  in  the  same 
country,  must  of  necessity  be  a 
very  controversial  exercise.  The 
requisite  data  are  so  meagre, 
and  such  of  them  as  exist  are 
so  complex,  that  even  statistical 
experts  handle  them  gingerly. 
In  their  simplest  form  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  carry 
much  conviction  to  practical 
men.  They  are  of  still  more 
doubtful  value  on  a  popular 
platform.  The  comparative 
table  by  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain sought  to  prove  that  the 
cost  of  living  is  lower  in  France 
than  in  England,  notwithstand- 
ing the  heavy  food -duties  in 
the  French  tariff,  might  be 
turned  the  other  way  round  by 
an  equally  skilful  operator  of 
the  opposite  persuasion.  There 
is  such  a  diversity  of  prices  for 
the  same  commodity  in  the  two 
countries  that  every  statistician 
can  make  his  own  selection. 

With  this  comparison  Mr 
Chamberlain  combined  a  much 
more  instructive  and  valuable 
one  between  the  land  systems 
of  England  and  France.  He 
showed  how  much  closer  to  the 
soil  the  French  people  live  than 
we  do. 
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"In  France,"  he  said,  "you  have  5 
millions  of  people  on  the  land.  The 
majority  of  them  are  small  holders 
who  own  their  land.  .  .  .  They  have 
18  million  acres  under  wheat  cultiva- 
tion, and  we  have  only  a  million  and 
a  half.  Those  18  million  acres  of 
corn-land  produce  18  million  acres  of 
straw,  and  having  the  straw  and  hav- 
ing the  offals  the  French  farmer  is 
able  to  rear  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  oxen  and  of  dairy  cows.  The 
oxen  and  the  cows  turn  the  straw  into 
manure,  and  the  manure  is  used  to 
fertilise  the  poor  soils,  which,  under 
this  system,  produce  an  enormous 
amount  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  and 


all  the  by-products  which  are  sent 
into  this  country  to  compete  with  the 
production  of  the  farmers  and  the 
labourers  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
very  much  to  their  disadvantage." 

Our  own  rural  districts  fur- 
nish any  number  of  humili- 
ating contrasts  to  the  above 
picture  of  French  agricultural 
industry  and  wealth.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  these  lines  are 
being  written  will  serve  as  a 
type  of  the  whole.  It  is  a 
county  on  the  South  Wales 
coast  with  a  long  and  interest- 
ing history.  Nature  has  been 
bountiful  to  it  both  in  beauty 
of  landscape  and  fertility  of 
soil.  It  is  a  land  of  noble 
mountains  and  fertilising 
streams,  of  hill  and  dale,  forest 
and  meadow.  Its  hillsides  are 
clothed  with  natural  verdure. 
Its  fields  have  in  their  time  pro- 
duced rich  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  barley,  but  few  of  them  do 
so  any  longer.  Its  valleys  are 
seamed  with  veins  of  silver 
lead,  and  its  coast  is  dotted 
with  slate  quarries  which  used 
to  be  worked  very  profitably. 

This  Welsh  county — a  fair 
type  of  many  in  the  United 
Kingdom — has  been  as  plenti- 
fully endowed  by  nature  as  al- 
most any  part  of  France.  It  is 
quite  as  rich  in  soil,  in  sunshine, 
and  in  the  chief  elements  of 
national  wealth.  It  is  better 
situated  as  regards  markets, 
and  requires  only  well-directed 
labour  to  fit  it  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  large  population 
in  health  and  comfort.  But 
how  different  its  actual  con- 
dition !  Not  a  field  of  wheat  is 
to  be  seen  for  miles  at  a  stretch. 
Barley  was  once  the  standard 
crop,  but  it  too  is  disappearing. 
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Even  oats,  the  cheapest  and 
hardiest  of  cereals,  is  only 
grown  as  a  rule  for  home  use. 
Half  a  dozen  Great  Western 
trains  could  carry  all  the  grain 
that  is  exported  from  the 
county.  And  these  poor  rem- 
nants of  what  was  once  a  sub- 
stantial crop  continue  to  dwindle 
year  by  year.  The  finest  land 
of  thirty  years  ago  is  now  the 
poorest — so  poor,  indeed,  as  to 
be  almost  worthless.  It  is  so 
run  down  by  want  of  cultiva- 
tion that  it  can  no  longer  grow 
even  decent  grass. 

Grazing  has,  it  is  true,  taken 
the  place  of  tillage  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  it  too  is  only  a  mockery 
of  what  it  might  be.  Clean, 
wholesome  grass  is  a  rarity.  In 
most  fields  it  has  to  maintain  a 
hard  fight  with  thistles  and 
ragwort.  The  annual  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butter  in  the 
whole  county  would  not  supply 
London  for  a  week — possibly 
not  even  for  half  a  week.  Some 
time  ago  a  creamery  company 
was  started,  and  at  first  the 
farmers  took  kindly  to  it.  So 
long  as  it  gave  them  more  for 
their  milk  than  they  could  get 
for  butter,  they  supplied  it  lib- 
erally— often  over  supplied  it. 
But  when  the  butter  merchants 
outbid  the  creamery  they  de- 
serted it,  and  it  soon  collapsed. 
The  company  came  to  grief,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  lost  money 
through  it,  so  that  the  experi- 
ment was  unsatisfactory  all 
round. 

As  usual  there  must  have 
been  faults  on  both  sides.  The 
company  was  probably  started 
by  amateurs,  and  conducted  on 
the  happy-go-lucky  style  of  the 
British  promoter.  The  farmers 


on  their  side  were  characteris- 
tically short-sighted  in  cutting 
off  the  milk  supply  of  the 
creamery  for  the  sake  of  an 
extra  farthing  per  gallon  which 
the  butter  merchants  offered 
them.  As  soon  as  the  creamery 
closed,  prices  went  down  again 
to  the  old  level,  and  the  far- 
mers are  once  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  local  dealers.  Customs 
tariffs  may  do  a  good  deal  for 
British  agriculture,  but  they 
must  be  combined  with  business 
capacity,  and  that  appears  to 
be  as  rare  in  many  rural  dis- 
tricts as  it  is  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

If  our  typical  "Welsh  county 
had  not  brains  enough  to  run 
a  small  creamery,  little  wonder 
that  its  older  industries  are 
also  languishing,  that  its  silver 
lead  mines  are  shut  down,  its 
slate  quarries  dismantled,  and 
its  fisheries  a  memory  of  the 
past.  It  has,  in  fact,  ceased  to 
be  self-supporting.  It  lives, 
like  most  of  the  agricultural 
districts  in  South  Wales,  on  the 
one  live  county  among  them — 
Glamorganshire.  Most  of  the 
villages  along  the  coast  are 
literally  abandoned  to  women 
and  old  men.  Ask  where  the 
young  men  are,  and  the  in- 
variable answer  will  be  that 
"  they  are  at  the  works,"  mean- 
ing the  collieries.  They  work 
eight  or  nine  months  of  the 
year  at  the  collieries,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  their  time  in  long 
holidays  at  home  with  their 
families.  In  its  way  it  is  a 
pleasant  and  sensible  kind  of 
life,  and  the  men  themselves 
are  of  a  decidedly  superior  type 
— sober,  intelligent,  and  thrifty. 

If    there   were   no    collieries 
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in  Glamorganshire  these  men 
would  have  to  stay  at  home 
and  cultivate  the  much  ne- 
glected soil.  It  is  a  question, 
therefore,  if  the  valuable  coal- 
fields of  South  Wales  are  an 
unmixed  blessing  to  it.  They 
have  diverted  the  best  of  its 
manhood  from  the  healthiest 
kind  of  life.  Every  other  large 
coalfield  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  no  doubt  having  more 
or  less  of  the  same  injurious 
effect  on  the  agriculture  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  econo- 
mic development  the  opposite 
result  should  have  arisen.  The 
collieries  should  have  made  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  markets 
for  local  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
But  under  the  ideal  regime  of 
the  Free  Fooders  the  bulk  of 
the  supplies  for  our  colliery  dis- 
tricts are  imported,  and  the 
local  cultivator,  finding  his 
proper  occupation  gone,  turns 
collier  himself. 

That  is  Bastiat  translated 
into  real  life ;  but  is  there  not 
also  a  special  touch  of  Gilbert- 
ian  irony  in  it  ?  When  the  col- 
lieries are  exhausted,  or  can  no 
longer  be  worked  at  a  profit, 
what  are  the  colliers  going  to 
do  ?  What  are  the  Free  Fooders 
going  to  recommend  them  to 
do  ?  Return  to  the  soil,  which 
has  meanwhile  been  covered 
with  thistles  and  ragwort? 
Seek  refuge  in  the  colonies, 
which  meanwhile  have  acquired 
teeming  populations  of  their 
own,  and  perhaps  have  got 
tired  of  waiting  for  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  scheme  of  fanciful  federa- 
tion ?  Make  a  wild  rush  for 
technical  education,  and  try 
how  long  they  can  live  on  a 
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light  diet  of  popular  chemistry 
and  wood-carving  ? 

When  our  coal  and  iron  begin 
to  fail  us,  then  we  shall  have 
the  agricultural  problem  in 
earnest.  In  the  vital  crisis  we 
may  then  have  to  face,  the 
cheap  loaf  and  the  2s.  duty  on 
wheat  will  both  seem  very 
small  details.  What  indeed  are 
they  compared  with  the  millions 
sterling  of  neglected  wealth 
that  lies  rotting  in  our  uncul- 
tivated soil,  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  idle  hands  that 
might  bo  so  beneficially  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  it  ? 

The  Welbeck  Abbey  speech 
showed  signs  that  Mr  Chamber- 
lain is  becoming  less  deferential 
to  the  parrot-cry,  "  Your  food 
will  cost  you  more."  He 
countered  it  neatly  and  effec- 
tively when  he  said  to  the 
agricultural  labourers — 

"  If  the  Radicals  are  right  when 
they  come  and  tell  you  that  even  a 
small  increase  in  the  price  of  your 
food  would  be  ruinous  to  you,  then 
the  happiest  countries  in  the  world 
must  be  the  countries  where  food  is 
most  cheap,  and  what  countries  are 
those  ?  China  and  India.  Well,  in 
China  and  India,  though  food  is 
cheap,  wages  are  only  a  few  pence 
per  day,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  see  any  of  you  emigrating  to  China 
or  to  India  with  any  idea  that  you 
could  better  your  position." 

That  is  the  proper  answer  to 
make  to  the  Free  Fooders,  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  might  have 
found  if  he  had  let  them  have 
it  a  year  ago.  If  it  had  been 
plainly  put  to  them  at  the 
opening  of  the  fiscal  campaign 
that  bread  was  only  one  of  the 
factors  in  the  case,  and  that  all 
the  factors  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  they  might 
2  E 
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have  tired  sooner  of  their 
parrot  cries.  But  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  thankful  for  that 
they  appear  to  be  tiring  at 
last,  or  may  we  venture  to 
hope  that  they  are  feeling  a 
little  ashamed  of  their  one- 
horse  case?  Recent  incidents 
in  their  history  may  be  taken 
as  signs  of  returning  grace. 
Of  these  the  most  amusing  as 
well  as  most  characteristic  is 
Lord  Rosebery's  "  wobbling  " 
round  to  the  idea  of  a  new 
Colonial  Conference.  Can  it 
be  that  his  lordship  cherishes 
some  hope  of  the  Colonial 
Office  in  the  next  Radical 
Government,  and  has  begun  to 
angle  for  it  betimes  ? 

A  more  creditable  explana- 
tion for  the  Free  Fooders 
would  be  that  they  are  be- 
ginning to  realise  the  limita- 
tions of  their  programme  and 
their  power.  No  issue  of 
national  magnitude  could  pos- 
sibly be  fought  out  on  the 
single  line  to  which  they  have 
restricted  themselves.  Full- 
blown Cobdenites  who  oppose 
any  fiscal  change  whatever 
have  at  least  elbow-room  for 
resistance,  but  the  Free  Fooders 
have  not  allowed  themselves 
even  that.  The  cheap  loaf  is 
the  narrowest  of  foundations 
for  a  fiscal  policy,  as  the  Free 
Fooders  are  evidently  beginning 
to  discover. 

For  our  children  of  to-day, 
who  are  to  be  the  men  and 
women  of  thirty  years  hence, 
and  who  will  have  the  growing 
burden  of  the  Empire  to  bear 
when  we  are  gone,  food-supplies 
will  be  the  gravest  of  all  ques- 
tions. When  they  begin  to 
realise  the  agricultural  desola- 


tion we  are  preparing  for  them, 
and  to  feel  the  pinch  of  absolute 
dependence  on  f  oreign  -  grown 
food,  they  will  wonder  how  we 
could  have  haggled  as  we  are 
doing  over  a  2s.  duty  on  im- 
ported grain.  They  will  feel 
amazed  at  our  short-sighted- 
ness in  calmly  leaving  the 
food-supply  of  more  than  forty 
million  people  at  the  mercy  of 
foreign  producers  and  specu- 
lators, and  at  our  inconsistency 
in  becoming  hysterical  at  the 
bare  mention  of  a  bread-tax 
however  small.  It  will  appear 
to  them  incredible  that  we 
should  have  lashed  ourselves 
into  controversial  fury  over  the 
question  how  many  farthings 
a-week  a  small  import  duty 
might  add  to  the  cost  of  foreign 
bread  while  we  were  perfectly 
callous  to  the  millions  a-year 
that  were  being  lost  on  home- 
grown food,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  tens  of  millions  a-year  lost 
on  food  which  should  have  been 
grown  at  home  but  was  not. 

In  the  popular  argument 
against  food  taxes  there  are 
two  initial  fallacies.  One  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  they 
are  so  much  money  taken  from 
the  food  consumer  absolutely 
and  without  compensation — 
that  he  is  robbed  of  it,  in  fact. 
The  other  is,  that  they  must 
necessarily  cause  a  cumulative 
addition  to  the  price  of  the 
taxed  food.  As  regards  the 
first,  the  assumption  should 
be  exactly  reversed.  When  a 
Government  worthy  of  the 
name  takes  money  from  its 
subjects,  it  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  intending  to  give 
them  something  in  return. 
Whatever  the  quid  pro  quo 
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may  be,  whether  service  ren- 
dered or  some  other  tax  re- 
mitted, credit  must  be  allowed 
for  it  on  the  other  side  at  a 
just  and  reasonable  valuation. 
But  while  the  poor  man  has 
bread  taxes  dinned  into  his 
ear,  he  never  hears  of  the  quid 
pro  quo. 

The  second  fallacy,  that  every 
food  tax  must  of  necessity  cause 
a  cumulative  addition  to  the 
cost  of  the  taxed  food,  is  not 
so  easy  to  expose  as  the  first, 
because  very  intricate  matters 
of  fact  are  involved  in  it.  To 
bring  them  to  a  practical  test 
demands  comparisons  of  the 
greatest  variety  and  complex- 
ity. Infinitely  more  powerful 
than  customs  duties  of  ordinary 
magnitude  are  those  trade  con- 
ditions by  which  prices  are  de- 
termined. These  may  counter- 
act a  new  duty  or  aggravate 
it,  or  have  no  appreciable 
effect  on  it.  Their  actual 
effect  in  any  particular  case 
can  rarely  be  foreseen,  and  pre- 
dictions regarding  it  are  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  unlikely  to  end 
more  happily  than  Mr  Cob- 
den's  prophecies  did.  The  one 
infallible  test  of  a  new  duty 
is  experience.  Tariff  makers 
should  never  dogmatise  before- 
hand, still  less  should  tariff 
critics.  It  is  as  risky  a  game 
as  forecasting  the  variations  of 
the  money-market  or  the  divis- 
ion on  one  of  Sir  Henry  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman's  no-confidence 
motions. 

In  these  days  food  prices, 
like  the  prices  of  all  other 
international  staples,  are  sub- 
ject to  such  a  diversity  of  in- 
fluences, some  pulling  one  way 
and  some  another,  that  a  tariff 


maker  would  require  to  be 
familiar  with  every  market 
in  order  to  be  able  even  to 
guess  what  the  incidence  of  a 
given  duty  might  be.  None  of 
us  can  pretend  to  commercial 
omniscience,  except,  perhaps, 
the  Free  Fooders,  who  under- 
take to  foretell  to  a  fraction  of 
an  ounce  how  much  the  poor 
man's  loaf  would  be  reduced 
by  every  penny  of  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's corn  duty.  This  is  a 
futile  line  of  argument  by 
which  nothing  can  be  settled. 
It  only  multiplies  controversy 
and  creates  ever-increasing  con- 
fusion. Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  might  as  well  ask 
for  an  all-night  sitting  to  dis- 
cuss the  shape  of  the  earth  or 
the  law  of  gravitation,  as  to 
determine  how  much  a  2s.  duty 
on  wheat  might  add  to  the  cost 
of  living.  All  three  problems 
are  beyond  the  range  of  parlia- 
mentary polemics.  As  far  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  is  concerned 
there  is  a  still  stronger  objec- 
tion to  them.  If  he  were  to 
give  them  much  of  his  valu- 
able time  and  attention  more 
important  points  of  his  pro- 
gramme would  have  to  suffer 
for  it.  The  test  of  a  customs 
duty,  as  of  any  other  tax,  is 
not  its  amount  in  shillings  and 
pence,  but  what  the  taxpayer 
gets  for  it. 

No  one  can  follow  mere  price 
arguments  for  any  length  of 
time  without  realising  the 
hollowness  and  insincerity  of 
them.  The  extravagant  use 
that  was  made  of  them  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  fiscal  campaign 
was  a  mistaken  compliment 
thrown  away  on  the  statisti- 
cians. After  months  of  arith- 
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metical  hair-splitting  by  Lord 
Goschen  and  otherdistinguished 
artists  in  vulgar  fractions,  we 
found  ourselves  no  farther  for- 
ward than  we  were  at  the  start. 
Mr  Chamberlain  should  see  to 
it  that  his  agricultural  cam- 
paign is  not  allowed  to  lose 
itself  in  a  similar  jungle  of 
statistics.  He  was  merciful  to 
his  agricultural  friends  at  Wei- 
beck  Abbey,  and  troubled  them 
with  very  few  figures.  His 
supporters  should  take  a  lesson 
from  him  in  that  respect. 

The  agricultural  issue  now 
before  the  country  does  not  rest 
on  figures.  It  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  signs  of  rural  decay 
which  are  multiplying  every- 
where around  us.  If  figures 
could  have  decided  it,  there  was 
a  sufficiently  dismal  accumula- 
tion of  them  years  ago  to  have 
scared  the  most  self-complacent 
politician  out  of  his  senses. 
But  they  have  no  more  effect 
on  the  House  of  Commons  than 
death's-heads  on  tombstones. 
The  party  politician  makes  his 
own  use  of  them,  and  he  must 
be  submitted  to  for  the  present 
as  a  necessary  evil.  The  only 
alternative  is  to  take  as  little 
notice  of  him  as  possible.  This 
we  are  glad  to  see  is  what  Mr 
Chamberlain  is  now  doing.  In 
every  succeeding  speech  he 
shows  greater  detachment  from 
party  politics. 

As  the  cause  to  which  he 
has  devoted  himself  takes  fuller 
and  fuller  possession  of  him  he 
becomes  more  oblivious  of  the 
parliamentary  arena.  Its  tricks 
and  stratagems  can  no  longer 
divert  him  from  his  purpose. 
At  Welbeck  Abbey  he  had  no 


thought  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  of  by-elections,  or  of 
rival  programmes.  Face  to 
face  as  he  was  with  "a  larger 
number  of  persons  interested 
in  agriculture  and  living  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  than 
had  ever  before  been  gathered 
under  one  roof,"  he  lived  for 
them  and  them  only.  For  the 
moment  the  House  of  Commons 
was  forgotten.  His  bitterest 
critic  could  provoke  no  retort 
from  him.  The  most  tempting 
opportunity  to  hit  back  at  an 
unfair  opponent  could  not  turn 
him  aside  from  the  subject  in 
hand.  Calmly  but  earnestly 
he  pressed  his  programme 
point  by  point  on  appreciative 
hearers.  Without  a  touch  of 
electioneering  rhetoric  he  spoke 
straight  to  their  hearts,  and 
made  them  feel  that  they  were 
the  representatives  not  only  of 
an  important  industry  but  of 
the  greatest  of  national  inter- 
ests. If  anything  could  rescue 
our  ruined  agriculture  from  the 
clutches  of  party  politics,  it 
ought  to  be  such  an  appeal  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  has  made  on 
its  behalf.  He  might,  in  our 
opinion,  have  placed  its  claims 
on  a  still  higher  plane,  for  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  soil 
is  not  a  class  question  merely. 
It  is  a  national  question  of 
ever -increasing  gravity.  Not 
farmers  and  farm  -  labourers 
alone  are  interested  in  it. 
Every  one  of  the  42  millions 
of  food  consumers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a  stake  in  its 
ultimate  solution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance  to  the  country  to 
have  such  a  great  and  vital 
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issue  as  this  so  worthily  pre- 
sented as  it  has  been  by  Mr 
Chamberlain.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  details  of  his 
proposed  agricultural  tariff,  the 
farmer  and  farm-labourer  can 
now  feel  that  their  case  has  for 
the  first  time  in  half  a  century 
been  adequately  stated  by  a 
public  man  of  the  highest  rank. 
The  arguments  Mr  Chamberlain 
used  may  not  have  been  entirely 
new  or  original,  but  they  re- 
ceived from  him  new  power  and 
vitality.  He  has  set  them  in 
the  forefront  of  the  political 
battle,  where  they  can  no 
longer  be  ignored,  however 
much  they  may  be  perverted. 
They  have  become  an  essential 
part  of  the  history  of  our  time, 
and  we — fair  traders  and  free 
importers  alike  —  will  hence- 
forth be  responsible  for  their 
practical  application. 

Where  and  how  to  begin? 
As  to  that,  there  may  be  some 
variety  of  opinion  on  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's own  side.  Some  may 
wish  to  take  his  agricultural 
tariff  for  an  election  platform 
and  hammer  away  at  it  until 
it  is  carried.  Others  may  think 
it  wiser  first  to  press  on  the 
country  the  main  issue  and  get 
it  to  realise  the  folly  and  danger 
of  our  present  agricultural 
policy.  In  our  own  opinion, 
there  is  much  preparatory  work 
to  do  before  the  details  of  a  new 
customs  tariff  can  be  discussed 
with  much  advantage.  The 
people  have  to  be  shown  how 
unnatural  the  existing  system 
is,  and  how  dearly  they  may 
have  to  pay  in  the  end  for  any- 
thing they  now  save  on  their 
foreign  food.  It  has  to  be 


demonstrated  to  them  that  so 
short-sighted  a  policy  cannot 
be  carried  on  long  —  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  already  approaching 
its  limit. 

As  a  nation  we  are  exposing 
42  millions  of  people  to  pre- 
cisely the  same  risk  that  now 

V 

faces  General  Kuropatkin  and 
his  200,000  men  in  Manchuria. 
They  have  to  draw  the  bulk  of 
their  supplies  from  centres  2000 
miles  distant.  And  any  day 
they  may  be  cut  off  from  these 
distant  centres.  What  a  dif- 
ferent position  they  might  have 
been  in  if  the  surrounding 
country  had  been  able  to  sup- 
port them  !  We  draw  our  prin- 
cipal food-supplies  from  centres 
not  2000  but  5000,  10,000,  and 
12,000  miles  distant.  Not  only 
are  we  liable  to  be  cut  off  from 
them  in  time  of  war,  but  we 
are  rapidly  exhausting  them  in 
time  of  peace.  Meanwhile  we 
allow  our  home  supplies  to  run 
to  waste,  as  the  Russians  did 
in  Manchuria.  Simply  because 
we  could  buy  American  or  Ar- 
gentine wheat  a  few  shillings 
per  quarter  cheaper  than  home- 
grown wheat,  we  sacrificed  the 
years  of  labour  and  millions  of 
expenditure  which  had  brought 
our  own  wheat  -  lands  up  to 
the  highest  level  of  fertility. 
With  one  hand  we  transformed 
foreign  deserts  into  gardens, 
and  with  the  other  we  reduced 
our  own  gardens  to  deserts. 
When  this  suicidal  policy  is 
abandoned,  as  it  must  be  sooner 
or  later,  it  will  take  years  to 
restore  our  derelict  farms  to 
the  condition  in  which  they 
were  when  it  was  adopted. 
Not  only  will  a  reasonable 
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measure  of  protection  from 
foreign  competition  be  needed, 
but  there  will  be  several  other 
requisites  no  less  essential. 

The  fundamental  importance 
of  agriculture  as  the  primary 
industry  of  the  country — its 
nearest  and  safest  source  of 
food — will  have  to  be  recognised 
by  both  Government  and  people. 
Agriculturists  will  have  to  rouse 
themselves  from  the  dead-alive 
despondency  into  which  years 
of  bad  luck  have  plunged  them, 
and  set  to  work  as  men  who 
have  something  to  live  for.  Not 
only  will  the  latest  and  most 
efficient  methods  of  cultivation 
have  to  be  adopted,  but  busi- 
ness energy  and  initiative  will 
have  to  be  brought  into  play. 
And  when  the  food  has  been 
grown  there  must  be  business- 
like means  of  distributing  it  to 
the  consumers.  This  involves 
a  waking  up  among  our  con- 
servative railways  —  another 
controversial  topic. 

Mr  Chamberlain  briefly 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  rail- 
way rates.  His  brevity  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  that  he  is 
chary  of  railway  criticism. 
Evidently  he  does  not  wish  to 
enlarge  his  area  of  hostilities. 
The  fiscal  issue  he  finds  quite 
enough  for  him,  and  he  is  fully 
justified  in  concentrating  his 
energies  on  it.  But  railway 
rates  are  nevertheless  a  radical 
factor  in  the  case.  No  railways 
in  the  world  do  as  much  as 
ours  to  encourage  foreign  agri- 
culture and  discourage  home 
agriculture.  That  is  the  plain 
truth  which  neither  Royal  Com- 
missions nor  Select  Committees 
of  Parliament,  nor  Board  of 
Trade  officials,  nor  railway 


chairmen,  can  explain  away. 
When  agricultural  distress  is 
thoroughly  probed,  it  will  be 
found  that  impracticable  rail- 
way rates  are  often  at  the 
bottom  of  it. 

The  farmer  was  truly  told 
by  Mr  Chamberlain  that  he 
has  this  matter  in  his  own 
hands.  In  order  to  obtain 
better  treatment  from  the  rail- 
ways he  must  make  a  better 
and  more  systematic  fight  for  it. 
Already  he  is  less  at  their  mercy 
than  he  was  before  the  recent 
improvements  in  road  traction 
came  in.  Some  of  these,  such 
as  the  motor-car  service  now 
operating  successfully  in  Kent, 
promise  a  material  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  bringing  agri- 
cultural produce  to  market. 
Farmers  should  encourage  them 
at  every  opportunity,  if  only 
for  the  moral  effect  they  may 
have  on  railway  rates. 

Another  leech  that  has 
helped  to  bleed  the  farmer  to 
death  is  local  taxation.  It,  too, 
will  have  to  relax  its  hold  on 
him  before  he  can  have  a  chance 
to  recover.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  tariff,  public  opinion  may 
not  yet  be  ripe  for  drastic 
reforms  in  this  connection. 
Before  we  can  tackle  with  any 
hope  of  success  the  many 
details,  fiscal  and  other,  with 
which  the  subject  bristles,  we 
must  realise  that  a  great 
national  interest  is  at  stake 
which  demands  the  fullest  and 
clearest  consideration  we  can 
give  to  it.  Afterwards  it  will 
require  firm  and  resolute  action 
in  various  directions.  In  order 
to  place  our  home  supplies  of 
food  on  a  secure  basis  there 
must  be  all-round  reform — not 
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in  the  tariff  only,  but  in 
methods  of  farming,  in  railway 
charges,  and  in  public  expendi- 
ture, both  local  and  imperial. 

Let  us  not,  however,  forget 
that  the  immediate  future  has  to 
be  considered  as  well  as  the  ulti- 
mate future.  Mr  Chamberlain 
has  plainly  said  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  at  Welbeck 
Abbey  that  he  does  not  hope  to 
carry  his  whole  programme  at 
the  next  election.  He  knows 
that  it  is  too  large  to  be  carried 
all  at  once.  He  will  therefore 
have  to  press  it  by  instalments, 
beginning  with  what  the  elect- 
ors seem  to  be  most  ripe 
for.  This  undoubtedly  is  the 
principle  of  preferential  duties 
on  colonial  produce.  Why  that 
should  not  be  discussed  and 
submitted  to  the  country  on  its 
own  merits  may  puzzle  any  one 
not  a  hidebound  doctrinaire. 
It  may  be  dealt  with  simply  as 
a  principle  and  without  plung- 
ing into  a  wilderness  of  con- 
troversial details.  The  broad 
issue  is  —  Would  preferential 
duties  on  colonial  produce  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire  ? 
That  is  for  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  to  decide 
by  means  of  business-like  con- 
sultation. 

Another  colonial  conference 
which  would  bring  to  bear  on 
the  question  robust  unconven- 
tional minds,  fearless  alike  of 
Cobdenite  bogeys  and  tradi- 
tions, might  well  be  the  first 
step  out  of  the  present  impasse. 
If  Mr  Chamberlain  be  willing, 
as  he  evidently  is,  to  accept 
this  as  a  first  instalment,  what 
difficulty  should  there  be  in 
adopting  it  as  the  Unionist 


platform  at  the  coming  election? 
The  division  on  Sir  Henry 
Campbell  -  Bannerman's  latest 
no  -  confidence  motion — which 
was  specially  directed  against 
preferential  duties  —  showed 
that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  Unionists  is  in  favour  of  it. 
Every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
is  an  avowed  preferentialist, 
including  the  Prime  Minister 
himself.  Mr  Balfour  holds 
back  simply  because  he  doubts 
if  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  it. 
But  may  we  with  all  respect 
remind  him  that  it  is  also  part 
of  the  duty  of  Prime  Ministers 
to  assist  public  opinion  to  ripen? 
A  definite  word  from  him  in 
favour  of  colonial  preferences 
is  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
them  a  leading  issue  in  the 
coming  elections.  And  as  such 
they  have  not  a  few  obvious 
merits.  They  might  not  only 
furnish  a  rallying  point  for  the 
Unionists,  but  they  have  a  still 
better  chance  of  dividing  the 
Cobdenites  and  Free  Fooders. 
Unless  Lord  Rosebery  is  to 
run  away  again  from  his  dec- 
laration in  favour  of  a  new  col- 
onial conference,  it  will  create 
a  fresh  dilemma  for  his  party. 
If  they  adhere  to  their  original 
shibboleth,  "  No  colonial  prefer- 
ence involving  food  taxes,"  they 
will  be  virtually  declaring 
against  any  kind  of  fiscal 
negotiation  with  the  colonies. 
They  will  be  launching  a  won 
possumus  against  all  future 
attempts  to  draw  closer  the 
internal  bonds  which  hold  the 
British  Empire  together. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  even 
the  most  rabid  of  the  Campbell- 
Bannerman  Radicals  are  foolish 
enough  to  push  their  anti- 
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Chamberlain  craze  to  that  ex- 
treme. If  they  are,  so  much  the 
better  for  Mr  Chamberlain  and 
his  programme.  In  either  event 
he  can  score  off  the  Free 
Fooders  if  the  Unionists  as  a 
party  will  but  give  him  their 
support  on  this  special  point, 
which  they  easily  may.  If  the 
Free  Fooders  abandon  their 
opposition  to  a  new  colonial 
conference,  he  will  secure  a  free 
hand  as  regards  an  important 
branch  of  his  programme.  In 
the  other  event,  if  the  Free 
Fooders  obstinately  adhere  to 
their  parrot  cry — "No  colonial 
preferences  involving  food 
taxes" —  the  electors  will  see 
that  they  are  mere  obstructives, 
and  treat  them  accordingly. 

At  the  moment  it  looks  as 
if  the  Free  Fooders  will  be 
obstinate  and  uncompromising 
to  the  last.  Sir  John  Gorst 
has  been  writing  to  a  corre- 
spondent that  "until  the  Gov- 
ernment make  up  their  minds 
to  tax  food  they  are  wise  not 
to  call  a  colonial  conference." 
One  may  read  between  the  lines 
that  Sir  John  is  very  pleased 
with  Mr  Balfour's  negative  at- 
titude on  the  subject,  and 
equally  afraid  of  its  being 
changed.  The  Unionist  party 
may  do  well  to  take  a  hint 
here  from  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced electioneering  strate- 
gists. Sir  John  Gorst  approves 
of  Mr  Balfour's  negative  atti- 
tude for  reasons  of  his  own  as 
a  Free  Fooder,  which  are  not 


very  likely  to  harmonise  with 
the  interests  of  the  Unionist 
party. 

So  far  the  question  has  been 
only  provisionally  decided,  or 
rather  it  has  been  postponed. 
The  Unionist  party  as  such  will 
have  to  give  the  ultimate  de- 
cision when  it  is  settling  its 
platform  for  the  coming  elec- 
tion. The  Prime  Minister  has 
said  nothing  and  done  nothing 
to  prevent  the  next  Unionist 
Convention  declaring  for  col- 
onial preferences  and  for  a  new 
Colonial  Conference  to  be  held 
at  the  earliest  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. Ninety  per  cent,  we 
might  even  say  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  party  are  prepared 
to  go  that  far  with  Mr  Cham- 
berlain. 

We  may  hope  that  the  Prime 
Minister  will  offer  no  opposition 
to  their  doing  so,  and  that 
neither  will  he  object  to  the 
coming  election  being  fought 
on  those  lines.  The  only  pos- 
sible difference  of  opinion  there 
can  be  on  the  point  is  whether 
the  fighting  is  to  be  half- 
hearted and  hesitating  or  vig- 
orous and  resolute.  A  new 
colonial  conference,  without 
prejudice  and  unfettered  by 
shibboleths  or  parochialism  of 
any  kind,  is  the  right  issue 
for  the  Unionists  to  go  to  the 
country  upon.  It  would  cut 
the  ground  from  under  the 
Free  Fooders,  and  leave  them 
hanging  in  the  air  alongside  of 
Lord  Rosebery. 
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THE    ULTRAMONTANE    DEBACLE  IN    SCOTLAND. 


ON  the  1st  of  August  last, 
after  exhaustive  argument  and 
anxious  deliberation,  the  House 
of  Lords  delivered  judgment  in 
the  causes  celebres  of  "  The 
General  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  v.  Overtoun 
and  others,"  and  "Young  and 
others  v.  Macalister  and  others." 
In  both  cases  the  order  appealed 
from  was  reversed.  Yet  the 
heavens  have  not  fallen  ;  Scot- 
land appears  to  stand  pretty 
much  where  she  did ;  nor  has 
the  business  of  everyday  life 
north  of  the  Tweed  suffered 
any  appreciable  interruption. 
In  so  saying,  we  have  no  desire 
to  make  light  of  their  Lord- 
ships' decision.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  regard  it  as  one  of 
unique  importance.  It  sweeps 
away  a  multitude  of  sophistries 
which  threatened  to  obscure 
the  principles  of  trust  law  in 
relation  to  religious  endow- 
ments, and  it  repels,  once 
for  all,  a  claim,  as  arrogant 
and  audacious  as  it  is  vague, 
which  has  agitated  the  country 
for  some  centuries :  a  claim 
which  no  self-respecting  state, 
however  desirous  of  a  quiet  life, 
could  tolerate  for  one  moment 
when  fairly  confronted  with  it : 
the  claim,  to  wit,  that  any 
chance  association  of  individ- 
uals, formed  for  the  promotion 
of  certain  religious  objects,  is 
to  be  regarded  as  superior  to 


the  law  of  the  land  because 
it  chooses  to  style  itself  a 
"  church,"  and  to  assert  a 
mysterious  privilege  known 
as  "spiritual  independence."1 
With  "  spiritual  independ- 
ence," in  the  only  sense  in 
which  the  law  of  Scotland  can 
take  cognisance  thereof,  the 
judgment  in  no  wise  interferes. 
The  United  Free  Church  re- 
tains absolutely  unimpaired  the 
coveted  prerogative  of  alter- 
ing its  creed  at  its  own  sweet 
will.  It  may  embrace  Socin- 
ianism  or  Mohammedanism  at 
pleasure.  Only,  it  will  not 
be  permitted  to  carry  with 
it  to  Manchester  or  Mecca 
property  held  for  trust  -  pur- 
poses demonstrably  incompat- 
ible with  those  forms  of  belief. 
The  worthies  of  the  Disruption 
showed  a  truer  instinct  than 
their  descendants  in  not  at- 
tempting to  "  grip  "  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Kirk,  and  in 
keeping  questions  of  property 
and  spiritual  independence 
severely  apart.  They  rode 
their  high  horse  with  a  firmer 
hand  and  a  better  seat. 

But  while  no  convulsion, 
natural  or  civil,  has  followed 
the  determination  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Scotland  has  natur- 
ally been  resonant  during  the 
past  three  or  four  weeks  with 
more  or  less  articulate  noises 
expressive  of  a  variety  of  emo- 


1  That  this  is  in  strictest  truth  the  meaning  of  the  claim  may  be  seen  from  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  U.F.  Church  meeting  at  Inverness  on  tho  16th  of  August 
— a  carnival  of  angry  passions  and  bad  blood.  The  gem  of  a  really  noteworthy 
performance  was  perhaps  the  unexpected  attack  on  the  memory  of  the  great  Dr 
Chalmers. 
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tions.  Doubtless  those  who 
have  been  haranguing  from  the 
pulpit,  or  filling  the  corres- 
pondence columns  of  the  daily 
press  with  gratuitous  "copy," 
have  not  been  among  the  wisest 
of  their  species.  Yet  an  analy- 
sis of  the  emotions  which  the 
final  judgment  has  excited  may 
serve  for  instruction,  if  for 
nothing  else.  To  begin  with 
the  Free  Church — the  success- 
ful remnant  —  who  can  deny 
that  they  are  fully  entitled  to 
the  maximum  of  exultation 
which  so  memorable  and  un- 
qualified a  triumph  can  inspire  ? 
Their  rejoicing  will  be  the 
heartier  for  the  recollection  of 
the  bitter  discouragement  and 
tribulation  they  endured  in  op- 
posing what  has,  in  very  truth, 
proved  for  their  opponents  a 
sad  and  sorrowful  Union.  They 
were  treated  with  ineffable 
arrogance  and  disdain.  Every 
artifice  was  employed  against 
them.  Their  leaders  were  tam- 
pered with,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  were  seduced  to 
join  the  enemy,  tempted  by 
what  bait  Heaven  alone  knows. 
We  do  not  envy  the  feelings  of 
such  pious  deserters  to-day. 
They  were  denied  a  hearing  in 
the  Courts  in  which  their  op- 
ponents formed  a  majority. 
When  the  transaction  now 
pronounced  to  be  ultra  vires 
had  been  completed,  they  were 
driven  from  pillar  to  post. 
They  were  menaced  with  ejec- 
tion from  their  churches  and 
their  buildings ;  and  the  arm  of 
the  civil  magistrate  was  set  in 
motion,  in  the  name,  we  suppose, 
of  "spiritual  independence,"  to 
visit  upon  them  the  appropriate 
penalty  for  adhering  to  what,  in 


their  view,  were  the  principles  of 
the  Disruption.    They  seemed  a 
feeble  and  down -trodden  folk, 
with  little  enough  about  them 
to  captivate  the   popular  eye, 
or  to  enlist  popular  sympathy. 
In  their  externals,  no  less  than 
in   their   rigid  devotion   to  an 
apparently  hopeless  cause,  there 
was    much     that     the    casual 
observer  might  have  considered 
ridiculous.  They  had  no  "show- 
men "  :  no  smooth-tongued  and 
plausible    leaders :     and    their 
language  was  destitute  of  those 
bland   modulations    which    are 
supposed  to  be  effectual  in  con- 
ciliating the  good-will  and  in- 
terest of  the  world.    But  if  they 
were    unattractive,    they   were 
also  uncompromising ;    if  they 
were    obscurantist,    they   were 
also  resolute ;  and  their  indomi- 
table belief  in  the  soundness  of 
their  contention  has  been  amply 
justified.    Not  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church  have  the  foolish  things 
of   this   world  been  chosen   to 
confound    the    wise,    and    the 
weak  things  chosen  to  confound 
the   things  which  are  mighty. 
We     may    congratulate    them 
upon  having  so  far  shown  them- 
selves   magnanimous,    and   we 
predict    that,    when    the    time 
conies,    they    will    forget    the 
treatment  they  received  in  the 
past,  and  will  not  render  evil 
for    evil.       Rather    will    they 
emulate       the       Carthaginian 
Queen :    "  Haud    ignara    mali, 
miseris  sucourrere  disco." 

It  is  less  easy  to  formulate 
with  precision  the  emotions  of 
that  large,  but  ill-defined,  sec- 
tion of  the  community  which, 
without  being  in  any  percept- 
ible respect  worse  than  its 
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neighbours,  is  neither  enthusias- 
tic nor  bad-tempered  in  regard 
to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  That 
such  a  class  exists  in  Scotland, 
and  is  numerically  considerable, 
it  should  be  unnecessary  at 
this  time  of  day  to  premise. 
Cuddie  Headrigg  is  no  less 
characteristic,  and  far  more 
common,  a  Scottish  type  than 
Mause;  and  it  is  the  Cuddie 
Headriggs,  and  not  the  Kettle- 
drummles  or  the  Pedens,  who 
have  won  for  Scotland  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  those  solid 
qualities  of  head  and  heart  on 
which  alone  a  nation's  well- 
being  can  be  securely  built  up. 
The  powerful,  though  mostly 
inarticulate,  faction,  then,  of  the 
Laodiceans,  view  the  result  of 
the  great  cause  (or  so  we  con- 
jecture) with  a  mixture  of  feel- 
ings in  which  satisfaction  and 
amusement  tend  to  predomi- 
nate. They  realise  that  the 
Free  Church,  for  whose  behoof 
the  endowments  in  question 
are  held,  has  sadly  dwindled  in 
numbers  ;  and,  as  business  men, 
they  view  the  possible  waste  of 
so  much  good  money  with  a 
certain  sentiment  of  annoyance. 
Yet  they  see  no  reason  why 
Caesar  should  not  be  invited, 
qud  legislator,  to  heal  the 
breach  which  he  was  invited 
and  felt  bound  to  open,  qud 
judge.  And,  in  any  event,  they 
view  with  a  good  deal  more 
than  acquiescence  the  discom- 
fiture of  a  policy  which  to  them 
has  always  been  distasteful  in 
the  extreme,  the  victory  of 
plain  -  dealing  over  chicanery, 
—  of  common  honesty  over 
the  ecclesiastical  variety  of 
that  virtue,  and,  most  of  all, 
the  personal  rebuff  thus  admin- 


istered to  the  arch -author  of 
the  intrigues  and  subterfuges, 
the  plots  and  counter  -  plots, 
which  have  disgraced  and  made 
squalid  the  ecclesiastical  politics 
of  Scotland  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

So  much  for  the  victors  and 
the  spectators.  What,  now, 
of  the  vanquished  ?  Their 
cries  of  vexation  and  dismay, 
sometimes  decently  muffled, 
sometimes  ingenuously  shrill, 
have  been  echoing  over  the 
land.  For,  in  truth,  in  their 
favourite  dialect,  the  gold  has 
become  dim,  the  most  fine  gold 
is  changed,  and  the  stones  of 
the  sanctuary  are  poured  out 
in  the  top  of  every  street. 
They  can  scarcely  credit  the 
event.  Their  theory  of  in- 
fallibility has  been  rudely 
denied  acceptance,  and  the 
precious  sons  of  Zion,  compar- 
able to  fine  gold,  are  esteemed 
as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work 
of  the  hands  of  the  potter.  An 
agreeable  anthology  of  invec- 
tive might  have  been  compiled 
from  their  "  pulpit  utterances  " 
and  their  outpourings  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  press. 
The  Lords'  judgment,  it  seems, 
is  "  monstrous,"  is  "  prepos- 
terous," is  "  an  outrage,"  is 
"  a  miscarriage  of  justice," 
is  "  an  insult  to  Scotland," 
and  so  forth.  When  an  hon- 
ourable enterprise  has  failed, 
we  instinctively  avert  our  eyes 
from  the  chagrin  of  its  under- 
takers. Their  self-respect  re- 
mains intact.  But  when  an 
enterprise  conceived  in  duplic- 
ity and  embarked  upon  under 
false  pretences  has  suddenly 
collapsed,  the  contortions  of 
those  responsible  for  it  form  a 
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legitimate   and   diverting  sub- 
ject of  contemplation. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  de- 
cision is  assailed  leave  little  to 
be  desired  in  poignancy  of  un- 
conscious humour,  being  at  once 
irrelevant  and  futile,  and  thus 
they  need  not  be  discussed  seri- 
ously. The  suggestion  that  the 
rights  of  the  appellants  should 
have  been  ignored  because  they 
are  a  small  minority  fails  to 
appeal  to  a  mere  Erastian's 
sense  of  justice  ;  and  we  should 
as  soon  think  of  attacking  the 
judicial  qualifications  of  Lord 
Macnaghten  and  Lord  Lindley 
because  we  happen  to  disagree 
with  them,  as  of  defending  the 
majority  of  their  Lordships 
from  the  charges  insinuated 
against  theirs.  It  is  said  that 
English  lawyers  are  constitu- 
tionally incapable  of  grasping 
Scottish  theological  ideas,  and 
in  particular  of  comprehend- 
ing what  is  cryptically  called 
the  "  Presbyterian  idea  of  a 
church."  But  this  is  rank 
nonsense ;  for  the  issues  at 
stake  were  legal  and  not  theo- 
logical, nor  did  they  involve 
any  peculiarity  distinctive  of 
the  law  of  Scotland.  It  will 
be  great  news  for  the  Parlia- 
ment House  that  upon  any 
point  which  can  conceivably 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  Court  of  law,  the  opinion  of 
the  Second  Division  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  at  present 
constituted,  could  possibly  be 
held  by  a  sane  man  to  be  more 
deserving  of  respect  than  that 
of  the  supreme  appellate  tri- 
bunal of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Then  the  tail  of  the  Scottish 
lion  is  vigorously  twisted,  and 
he  is  bidden  to  remember 


Bannockburn.  If  that  noble 
animal,  indeed,  had  remem- 
bered Bannockburn  at  the  time, 
we  should  probably  have  had 
no  Reformation  at  all.  But 
unsuccessful  respondents  from 
Scotland — and  in  recent  years 
they  have  been  numerous — 
have  probably  always  felt  in- 
clined to  remember  Bannock- 
burn, though  they  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  hold  their 
tongues.  Few  persons  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion  on 
the  subject  will  decline  to  give 
hearty  thanks  for  the  existence 
of  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
Court  of  last  resort,  so  bene- 
ficial has  its  operation  been  in 
correcting  many  of  the  defects 
characteristic  of  Scottish  muni- 
cipal jurisprudence  and  its  tra- 
ditional administration.  We 
would  not  seem  harsh  to  the 
small  fry  who  cavil  thus  against 
an  unwelcome  decision.  Their 
objections  are  but  the  common- 
places of  the  defeated  litigant ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  your 
temper  when  you  are  brought 
face  to  face  through  your  own 
fault  with  disendowment.  That 
more  responsible  personages 
should  reiterate  or  countenance 
such  language  is  highly  dis- 
creditable. 

For  the  United  Presbyterians 
we  have  some  sympathy  in  the 
scrape  into  which  they  have 
been  dragged.  The  Union  was 
none  of  their  seeking  ;  they 
yielded  to  importunity ;  and 
they  have  never  been  exactly 
comfortable  in  the  alliance. 
For  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
U.F.  Church  ministers  we  have 
also  some  sympathy,  though  a 
good  deal  less.  Slavish  sub- 
mission to  a  headstrong  leader, 
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rather  than  any  clear-cut  policy 
of  their  own,  has  brought  them 
to  their  present  pass,  and  no 
one  unfamiliar  with  ecclesi- 
astical matters  in  Scotland 
can  realise  the  odium  and 
obloquy  which  they  would  have 
incurred  in  their  own  monde, 
by  any  strenuous  or  persistent 
effort  to  thwart  the  designs  of 
the  dominant  oligarchy.  But 
for  that  oligarchy  and  its  chief 
we  have  no  sympathy  whatever. 
It  is  not  for  want  of  warning 
and  expostulation  that  they 
have  run  their  heads  against 
this  wall.  When  the  Union 
question  was  agitated  some 
thirty  years  ago,  an  emphatic 
opinion  was  obtained  from  Mr 
Gordon,  Mr  Millar,  Mr  Clark, 
and  Mr  Balfour  to  the  effect 
that  the  Establishment  prin- 
ciple formed  one  of  the  essentials 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Free 
Church.  Counsel's  opinion,  it 
is  true,  is  not  infallible,  as  the 
U.F.  Church  leaders  have  found 
to  their  cost ;  and  we  are  far 
from  saying  that  the  opinion 
in  question,  obtained  upon  a 
memorial  by  Dr  Begg,  should 
have  been  regarded  as  con- 
clusive of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Nevertheless,  there  it  remained 
as  a  solemn  admonition  to  be- 
ware, and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  in  the  course  of 
the  Union  negotiations  the  pro- 
moters of  that  scheme  were 
implored  over  and  over  again 
by  lawyers  of  respectability 
and  distinction  belonging  to 
the  Free  Church  as  it  then 
was,  to  think  twice,  and  thrice, 
and  four  times,  before  taking  a 
step  the  practical  consequences 
of  which  might  be  disastrous. 
"We  should  be  surprised  to 


hear  that  their  own  legal 
advisers  were  enthusiastically 
in  favour  of  the  project,  how- 
ever reluctant  they  may  now 
be  to  admit  that  their  clients 
were  in  the  wrong.  There  was 
a  further  consideration  which 
would  have  deterred  any  body 
of  responsible  laymen  from  per- 
sisting in  this  ill-starred  enter- 
prise. It  is  well  known  that 
the  Union  was  regarded  by  a 
very  large  number  of  the 
members  both  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  of  the  Free 
Church  with  distaste,  if  not 
with  positive  aversion.  They 
acquiesced,  no  doubt,  in  the 
fait  accompli,  and,  from  their 
habit  of  mind,  remained  in  the 
background,  muttering  their 
sentiments  in  private  rather 
than  proclaiming  them  on  the 
house-tops.  Few,  perhaps,  were 
members  of  a  church  -  court ; 
they  had  no  recognised  means 
of  making  their  influence  felt. 
And  consequently  they  were 
utterly  ignored.  With  an  osten- 
tatiously pedantic  adherence  to 
the  letter  of  the  Church's  con- 
stitution, the  congregations 
were  not  consulted.  The  oli- 
garchy proceeded  on  its  way, 
and  drove  the  Union  through. 
What  was  its  purpose  in  doing 
so  ?  It  is  in  the  only  possible 
answer  to  this  question  that 
the  sting  of  the  decision  lies. 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the 
Patronage  Act  of  1874,  the 
prime  aim  and  object  of  the 
master-spirit  of  the  Free  Church 
has  been  the  disestablishment 
and  disendowment  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  every  one  in 
Scotland  knows  that  the  Union 
was  the  last  bold  stroke  in  what 
had  hitherto  seemed  a  not  very 
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promising  venture.  The  Free 
Church  had  before  it  a  career 
of  unostentatious  usefulness, 
but  at  one  man's  bidding  it 
turned  aside  to  meddle  and  in- 
trigue in  politics.  The  history 
of  the  disestablishment  agita- 
tion in  Scotland,  when  it  comes 
to  be  written,  will  contain  many 
interesting  scenes  and  one  or 
two  dramatic  episodes.  For 
the  master-spirit  of  the  Free 
Church  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  another  master-spirit 
compact  of  the  same  material, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  one  to 
subdue,  or,  rather,  to  "  get 
round,"  the  other,  form  an 
admirable  theme  for  whoso  de- 
lights to  trace  the  tortuous 
workings  of  some  human  minds. 
The  historian  will,  in  particular, 
record  a  great  public  meeting 
where  it  was  confidently  ex- 
pected that  Mr  Gladstone  would 
unequivocally  pronounce  for 
disestablishment.  His  platform 
was  thronged  by  eager  ecclesi- 
astics, who  hung  on  his  every 
word.  But  Mr  Gladstone  had 
been  imbued  by  his  intimate 
advisers  with  a  wholesome  sense 
of  the  strength  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  in  the  country.  He 
could  afford  to  run  no  risks, 
and,  in  place  of  the  unambigu- 
ous declaration  sought  for,  he 
contented  himself  with  those  fa- 
miliar pledges  about  a  full  and 
fair  reference  to  the  people  of 
Scotland  on  the  Church  ques- 
tion which  he  was  afterwards 
so  characteristically  to  betray. 
Consternation  fell  upon  his 
clerical  bodyguard,  and  it  is 
even  said  that  the  great  wire- 
puller testified  to  his  disappoint- 
ment by  a  flood  of  tears. 

It  required  no  little  effrontery 


on  the  part  of  the  Free  Church, 
with  all  its  best  traditions  com- 
paratively fresh,  to  initiate  and 
conduct  a  disestablishment  cam- 
paign. Its  very  origin  had  to 
be  explained  away,  and  many 
were  alive  whose  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  the  past  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  any  sophistry.  Such  casu- 
istry as  it  seemed  necessary  to 
employ  was  not,  indeed,  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Two  or 
three  devoted  amateurs  with  a 
smattering  of  law  and  divinity 
had  been  puzzling  their  brains 
over  Newman,  and  eagerly 
caught  at  the  precious  doctrine 
of  "  development "  as  applic- 
able to  the  situation  in  which 
their  denomination  found  itself. 
By  its  opportune  assistance  they 
proved  that  the  disestablish- 
ment principle  was  "implicit" 
in  the  documents  which  repudi- 
ated it,  and  the  conclusion  was 
triumphantly  established  that 
when  Dr  Chalmers  declared 
"  We  are  not  voluntaries,"  he 
meant  that  "we  are."  Such 
transparent  and  childish  insin- 
cerities merely  provoke  a  smile, 
but  there  was  another  feature 
in  the  movement  which  aroused 
intense  indignation. 

Had  the  hostility  of  the  Free 
Church  leader  to  the  Kirk  been 
frank  and  open,  the  resentment 
he  inspired  would  have  been 
comparatively  feeble.  But,  more 
SMO,  he  must  needs  attempt  to 
disguise  his  enmity  in  unctuous 
professions  of  regard.  He 
sought,  forsooth,  but  to  relieve 
the  Church  of  Scotland  of  her 
fetters,  and  to  increase  her  capa- 
city for  her  noble  work.  Never 
was  fox  so  lovingly  entreated 
to  submit  to  the  amputation  of 
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its  tail.  Above  all,  a  glowing 
picture  was  drawn  of  the  future 
state  of  the  Church  when  freed 
from  the  cramping  and  intoler- 
able bondage  of  endowments. 
The  spiritual  blessings  which 
would  infallibly  flow  from  loss  of 
patrimony  were  enlarged  upon 
with  sanctimonious  eloquence, 
and  the  invitation  to  come  and 
be  stripped  was  enforced  with 
expressions  of  nauseating  affec- 
tion. And  now,  lo  and  behold! 
the  biter  is  bit ;  the  engineer 
is  hoist  with  his  own  petard. 
Destruction  has  come  upon  him 
at  unawares ;  his  net  that  he 
hath  hid  hath  caught  himself ; 
and  into  that  very  destruction 
hath  he  fallen.  Disendowment 
has  ceased  to  be  the  parent  of 
all  moral  good,  and  has  become 
in  a  moment  a  spoiling  of  the 
Lord's  people ! 

What  the  ultimate  upshot  of 
the  present  state  of  matters 
may  be  it  would  be  hazardous 
to  predict,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  a  breathing-space  has  been 
allowed  in  which  parties  may 
arrange  their  ideas  and  en- 
deavour to  concert  a  satisfac- 
tory accommodation.  There 
are  a  few  hot-heads,  we  believe, 
in  the  United  Free  Church, 
who,  while  willing  to  submit  to 
the  arbitrament  of  Caesar  if  he 
had  decided  in  their  favour,  are 
disposed  to  decline  his  jurisdic- 
tion now  that  he  has  decided 
against  them,  and  to  resist  the 
carrying  out  of  his  decrees,  if 
not  unto  blood,  at  least  unto 
newspaper  notoriety.  We  can 
scarcely  think  that  so  undigni- 
fied a  course  will  be  adopted. 
Yet  we  are  compelled  to  own 
that  the  official  or  quasi-official 
utterances  of  the  United  Free 


Church  leaders  afford  little  or 
no  hope  that  a  really  sane 
and  statesmanlike  view  of  the 
position  is  likely  to  be  taken. 
Manifestoes  and  speeches  alike 
continue  to  be  pitched  in  that 
strain  of  acrid  and  domineer- 
ing self  -  righteousness,  com- 
pared with  which  the  tone  of 
a  Papal  allocution  or  an  Im- 
perial rescript  seems  almost  a 
model  of  self  -  abnegation  and 
diffidence.  Reflection,  let  us 
hope,  will  bring  wisdom  and 
the  spirit  of  reasonableness  in 
its  train,  though  it  is  high  time 
for  the  moderate  and  sensible 
laity  to  bestir  themselves  and 
to  make  their  voices  heard  in 
the  councils  of  the  denomina- 
tion. 

Two  things,  however,  seem 
tolerably  plain.  One  is,  that 
no  satisfactory  solution  can  be 
achieved  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  legislature.  That 
in  itself  is  so  much  clear  gain, 
for  it  should  save  some  mis- 
understanding and  a  good  deal 
of  most  objectionable  cant  in 
the  future  if  the  seal  and  super- 
scription of  Csesar  are  mani- 
festly impressed  for  the  whole 
world  to  see  upon  the  charter 
of  the  dissenting  body  which  is 
to  be  called  into  existence  to 
administer  and  enjoy  the  en- 
dowments recently  in  dispute. 
The  second  obvious  point  is,  that 
the  Established  Church,  wiser 
herein  than  the  successor  of  St 
Augustine,  must  in  the  mean- 
while hold  herself  strictly  aloof 
from  the  communings  of  parties. 
It  is  the  "  redders  "  who  notor- 
iously come  worst  out  of  a  fray, 
and  it  would  be  well  if  even  the 
amiable  banalities  customary  at 
church  bazaars  were  for  this 
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summer  praetermitted,  and  a 
scrupulous  silence  observed  on 
the  topic  of  the  hour.  Much 
in  the  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Scot- 
land will  depend  upon  the 
judicious  attitude  of  the  Estab- 
lishment ;  and  a  nervous  eager- 
ness for  the  consolidation 
of  "our  national-Presbyterian- 
ism  " — a  not  very  inspiring 
and  a  singularly  barren  ideal — 
may  lead  in  the  long  -  run  to 
nothing  better  than  a  magni- 
fied sectarianism.  No  recon- 
struction of  the  national  Church 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  thinking 
about  which  does  not  make  a 
serious  and  honest  effort  to 
secure  the  inclusion  within  its 
visible  borders  of  the  remnant 
thrust  out,  against  the  will  of  a 
truly  wise  and  tolerant  mon- 
arch, in  1690.  How  much  that 
remnant,  how  much  the  nation, 
has  suffered  by  its  extrusion, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate. 

We  have  purposely  abstained 
from  discussing  in  detail  the 
questions  raised  in  the  Free 
Church  cases  and  decided  by 
the  judgment  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  But  there  is  one 
matter  on  which,  in  conclusion, 
a  word  ought  to  be  said.  It 
appears  to  be  regretted  in  some 
quarters  that  the  effect  of  the 
decision  is  to  tie  the  Free 
Church  down  more  closely 
than  before  to  the  terms  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  which 
she  voluntarily  imposed  on  her- 
self. The  Establishment  is 
doubtless  sufficiently  bound  al- 
ready by  Act  of  Parliament, 


though  the  judgment  may  come 
as  a  wholesome  reminder  to 
some  in  the  ranks  of  its  minis- 
try of  what  they  have  sub- 
scribed. For  our  own  part, 
we  rejoice  that  this  should  be 
so.  Not  that  we  regard  that 
Confession  as  by  any  means  an 
ideal  document  of  its  kind.  It 
is  too  long,  too  complicated,  and 
too  argumentative.  But  it  pos- 
sesses one  feature  of  transcend- 
ent value  and  importance  at 
the  present  time.  Doctrine 
apart,  it  contains,  in  common 
with  the  Larger  Catechism,  an 
emphatic  and  unhesitating  as- 
sertion of  the  historical  facts 
on  which  Christianity,  as  a 
religious  system,  is  based. 
(Westminster  Confession,  cap. 
viii.  §§  2-4 ;  Larger  Catechism, 
qq.  36-56.)  So  confident  and 
unequivocal  a  statement  of 
these  truths  may  seem  to 
Dr  Rainy  and  his  followers 
"thoroughly  ungodly."  They 
apparently  hug  the  delusion 
that  the  foundations  can  be 
removed  without  impairing  the 
stability  of  the  superstructure. 
But  when  the  facts  go,  Christ- 
ianity will  go  with  them.  It  is 
with  them  that  the  modern  lati- 
tudinarian  is  playing  fast  and 
loose ;  it  is  round  them  that 
the  battle  of  the  Christian  faith 
is  now  raging.  And  no  creed 
or  confession  should  be  lightly 
abandoned  (even  in  the  hopes 
of  obtaining  a  better)  in  which 
these  fundamental  facts  are  set 
forth  in  so  explicit  and  unmis- 
takable a  manner  as  they  are 
in  the  standards  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY    SCOTLAND. 


IN  all  national  histories  there 
conies  a  period  of  complete  un- 
settlement,  a  blind  groping  in 
the  dark  after  wayward  gods, 
when  a  people  seems  to  have 
lost  all  corporate  feeling,  and 
falls  an  easy  prey  to  faction  and 
political  heresy.  It  appears  as 
a  rule  after  some  violent  breach 
in  national  traditions,  before 
the  land  has  accepted  the  in- 
evitable and  set  herself  to  work 
out  for  herself  a  new  salvation. 
Such  a  period  was  the  seven- 
teenth century  for  Scotland. 
The  old  days  of  isolation,  with 
their  turbulent  nobles,  easy- 
going Church,  and  precarious 
burgher  life,  had  perished  with 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  Scot- 
land became  a  neglected  appen- 
dage to  her  southern  neighbour, 
and,  having  lost  her  national 
pride,  proceeded  to  make  her- 
self the  battleground  of  a  dozen 
selfish  parties  and  a  thousand 
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crazy  superstitions.  The  day 
was  still  far  distant  when,  the 
last  fight  of  the  Middle  Ages 
having  been  fought  at  Culloden, 
she  should  undertake  seriously 
and  patiently  the  task  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  not  an  attractive 
epoch  for  the  historian.  In- 
comprehensible, like  all  seasons 
of  religious  war,  it  yet  rarely 
blossoms  into  the  romance 
which  attends  other  times  of 
stress  and  struggle.  A  very 
few  heroic  careers  relieve  the 
sad  record  of  disloyalty  and 
intolerance.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  the  hero  whose  absence 
we  deplore,  it  is  the  ordinary 
man  of  decent  wisdom  and 
intelligible  ethics.  In  the 
crowd  of  plotters,  bigots,  and 
fanatics  we  long  for  the  sight 
of  a  little  common  integrity. 
If  it  is  a  dull  period  for  the 
reader,  it  is  a  perplexing  sub- 
ject for  the  historian.  There 
2F 
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are  long  memories  in  the  north, 
and  echoes  of  old  controversy 
still  linger,  so  that  the  historian 
may  find  himself  in  conflict 
with  historical  opinions  held 
with  all  the  vigour  which  we 
are  wont  to  associate  with 
the  most  controversial  points 
in  contemporary  politics.  A 
man  must  be  a  colourless  being 
indeed  to  rouse  no  opposition 
with  a  history  of  seventeenth- 
century  Scotland.  Mr  Lang 
has  chosen  the  courageous  part, 
and  has  written  a  most  candid 
chronicle,1  in  which  he  makes 
no  secret  of  his  sympathies. 
Once  upon  a  time,  as  he  quotes 
from  Malory,  Sir  Percival, 
riding  through  a  forest,  came 
upon  a  lion  fighting  with  a 
serpent.  He  drew  his  sword 
to  help  the  lion,  "  for  it  seemed 
to  him  the  more  natural  beast 
of  the  twain."  Mr  Lang's 
sympathies  are  with  the  lion 
of  Stuart  despotism,  as  against 
the  more  subtle  tyranny  of 
Kirk  and  Covenant.  Partisan 
history,  provided  the  historian 
be  honest  with  his  authorities, 
is  to  our  mind  the  more  trust- 
worthy form,  for  if  the  reader 
be  aware  of  a  bias  he  can  allow 
for  it,  and  is  not  misled  by 
partiality  cloaked  under  an  air 
of  judicial  detachment.  It  is 
also  incomparably  the  better 
manner  for  literary  value,  for 
without  it  we  are  apt  to  miss 
that  enthusiasm  and  sense  of 
drama  which  can  raise  history 
at  times  to  epic  rank.  Mr 
Lang's  work  is  always  alive; 
his  subject  is  not  a  mosaic  of 
forgotten  authorities  but  a 


living,  moving  drama,  in  which 
he  takes  sides  gallantly,  and 
affects  the  reader  with  his  own 
eager  interest.  His  immense 
industry,  it  is  true,  is  apt  to 
reveal  itself  in  a  multitude  of 
details,  which,  joined  to  a 
staccato  style,  somewhat  blinds 
the  reader  to  the  march  of 
events.  He  is  apt,  also,  to  fall 
into  a  trick  of  trivial  quotation, 
and  his  humour,  while  a  charm- 
ing companion  in  dusty  places, 
is  sometimes  out  of  season  when 
the  story  nears  the  pitch  of 
tragedy.  But  this  is  only  to 
say  that  Mr  Lang  has  chosen 
to  tell  his  tale  in  his  own  way, 
and  if  it  is  not  the  orthodox 
way,  we  have  every  cause  to  be 
grateful  for  the  fresh  individu- 
ality which  it  implies.  Much 
as  he  owes  to  Mr  Gardiner's 
wise  guidance,  he  surpasses  him 
in  accuracy  and  width  of  re- 
search, and  in  acute  insight 
into  the  tangled  psychology  of 
the  epoch.  For  only  a  Scot 
can  come  within  measurable 
distance  of  understanding  those 
strange  wars  of  catchwords 
whose  echoes  still  ring  in  our 
modern  ears. 

The  spirit  and  methods  of 
the  middle  ages  were  still  strong 
in  the  land.  The  Kirk  aimed 
at  a  theocracy,  the  nobles  at 
an  oligarchy,  and  the  dirk 
and  the  ambuscade  were  still, 
as  they  had  been  of  old,  the 
only  serious  form  of  constitu- 
tional opposition.  Toleration 
for  another  man's  opinion,  in- 
stead of  being  regarded  as  a 
civic  duty  and  per  se  a  religious 
act,  was  the  most  obnoxious  of 


1  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupation,  vol.  iii.     By  Andrew 
Lang.     Edinburgh  :  William  Blackwood  &  Sous. 
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heresies.  Both  parties  were 
strong  and  confident,  and  not 
till  this  strength  and  confidence 
were  broken  in  many  disastrous 
years  could  peace  be  looked  for. 
Quicquid  delirant  reges  plectun- 
tur  Achivi;  but  the  poor  hag- 
ridden people  were  voiceless, 
dumb  supporters  of  this  or 
that  tyranny.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  Scottish  Kirk  from 
the  days  of  Knox  to  the  Revolu- 
tion Settlement  is  one  of  the 
ironies  of  history.  In  theory, 
with  its  General  Assembly  and 
its  insistence  upon  spiritual 
liberty,  it  was  a  noble  democ- 
racy :  in  practice,  unhappily, 
it  thought  it  its  duty  to  allow 
liberty  of  conscience  to  none 
but  itself.  With  the  meek 
sentences  of  the  Gospel  on  its 
lips  it  showed  an  unscrupulous 
fierceness,  a  patient  malice,  and 
an  intolerant  selfishness  which 
cast  mere  secular  misdeeds  far 
into  the  shade.  With  two 
such  unbeaten  antagonisms  as 
the  Kirk  and  the  nobles  the 
wisest  king  who  ever  sat  on 
a  throne  could  not  hope  for 
success.  If  Charles  had  granted 
full  toleration  to  Presbytery 
one  day  he  would  have  been 
met  on  the  next  by  a  request 
for  the  persecution  of  all  who 
differed  from  it.  Israel  and 
Amalek  could  not  dwell  peace- 
fully together,  and  if  you  have 
a  king  who  happens  to  share 
the  faith  of  Amalek,  to  talk 
of  compromise  is  to  miss  the 
point  of  the  quarrel.  Had 
Charles  I.  been  a  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  with  a  clear  keen  un- 
derstanding of  secular  states- 
manship, he  might  have 
appealed  to  the  plain  common- 
sense  of  the  people.  He  must 


have  failed,  but  he  would  have 
left  a  better  reputation  behind 
him  in  his  defeat.  But  the 
curse  of  fanaticism  is  that  it 
is  apt  to  rouse  as  its  opponent 
a  counter -fanaticism,  and  the 
Presbyterian  bigot  who  might 
have  been  worsted  by  a  law- 
abiding  Laodicean  became  a  very 
formidable  person  when  arrayed 
against  an  Anglican  saint. 
Charles  irritated  the  nobles  by 
meddling  with  property  and 
hereditable  jurisdictions,  and 
he  roused  the  Kirk  to  fury 
with  his  ill  -  judged  liturgy. 
The  preachers  desired  to  over- 
ride civil  authority  with  spirit- 
ual pretensions,  but  it  did  not 
mend  matters  that  the  civil 
power  should  play  the  same 
law -breaking  game  and  inter- 
fere with  ecclesiastical  freedom. 
Thence  arose  the  ill  -  omened 
Covenants,  a  people  banded 
together  in  defiance  of  the 
law  on  behalf  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical theory  which  meant  the 
negation  of  civil  order,  and 
yet  with  a  certain  justification 
for  their  action  from  the  prior 
illegalities  of  the  King.  It 
was  the  old  Scots  game,  "  ane 
band  of  union,"  famous  in  the 
wars  of  Hamiltons  and  Doug- 
lases and  Stuarts. 

"  Much  sentimental  writing,"  says 
Mr  Lang,  "has  been  produced  in 
praise  of  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
Covenanters.  But  the  point  to  be 
kept  steadily  in  mind  is  this,  the 
resistance  to  the  thoroughly  despotic, 
illegal,  and  strictly  irreligious  in- 
fliction of  the  prayer-book  on  people 
who  preferred  '  conceived  prayers ' 
was  not  only  justifiable,  but  most 
praiseworthy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  expression  of  that  resistance  in  a 
document  binding  them  'while  sun 
and  moon  endure '  to  a  supposed  band 
with  Jehovah,  was  an  anachronism 
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fatal  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  two 
generations.  The  arrangement,  in 
ten  years,  bred  a  civil  war  within  a 
civil  war,  and  for  half  a  century 
deluged  Scotland  with  blood  and 
tears." 

It  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
its  seal  of  blood.  That  ill- 
managed  campaign,  known  as 
the  Bishops'  War,  began  in 
1639,  in  which  the  indecision  of 
the  king  and  the  entanglement 
of  English  affairs  gave  a  Pyrrhic 
victory  to  the  Covenanters. 
With  success  the  character  of 
the  movement  stood  clearly  re- 
vealed, andMontrose  and  others, 
who  had  held  by  it  while  it 
was  a  protest  on  behalf  of  the 
ancient  liberties  of  Scotland, 
withdrew  from  it  when  it  de- 
clared itself  as  a  very  shady 
political  rebellion.  The  leader- 
ship fell  into  the  hands  of  half- 
witted fanatics  like  Johnston 
of  Waristoun  and  selfish  double- 
dealers  like  Argyll.  The  truth 
is  that  the  Covenanters  up  to 
the  Restoration  were  primarily 
a  political  party,  using  the 
fanaticism  which  ran  wild  in 
their  ranks  as  one  of  their 
weapons  of  offence.  They  in- 
trigued with  France,  and  were 
rebuffed  by  Richelieu, — surely 
a  curious  situation  for  the 
godly, — while  their  intolerance, 
being  unchecked,  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  "  the  Lord's 
Prayer  began  to  grow  out  of 
fashion,  as  being  a  set  form." 
It  was  forbidden  to  seek  edi- 
fication by  private  meetings, 
though  Blair  and  Samuel  Ruth- 
erford had  leanings  that  way. 
"  Covenanters  forbidding  con- 
venticles," says  Mr  Lang, 
"remind  us  of  the  Gracchi 
denouncing  sedition."  In  1642 


the  General  Assembly  demanded 
the  establishment  of  Presby- 
terianism  in  England,  which 
apparently  was  to  result  in 
"the  voice  of  harpers  harping 
with  their  harps  which  shall 
fill  the  whole  island  with  mel- 
ody and  mirth."  What  Eng- 
lishmen, nonconformists  and 
churchmen  alike,  thought  of  this 
proposed  orchestra  is  evident 
enough  from  their  deeds  at 
Dunbar  and  Worcester.  In 
1645,  when  things  had  gone 
very  far  wrong,  Montereul, 
the  French  envoy,  suggested 
to  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
that  their  proselytising  zeal  was 
as  great  a  civic  danger  as  the 
king's,  and  that  English  reli- 
gion might  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  itself.  They  replied 
that  they  had  consciences,  that 
they  were  bound  by  a  sacred 
Covenant,  and  that  neither 
consciences  nor  Covenant  could 
be  safe  unless  England  were 
Presbyterian.  It  is  the  last 
word  in  intolerance.  If  the 
Church  was  to  override  the 
civil  law  in  Scotland  and  in- 
troduce a  reign  of  terror  in 
spiritual  things,  it  was  bad 
enough ;  but  when  it  carried 
its  missionary  zeal  to  England, 
it  made  ready  its  own  destruc- 
tion. The  heavy  hand  of  Crom- 
well was  to  fall  upon  these 
pretensions,  and  with  their 
downfall  to  destroy  for  a  time 
Scots  national  liberty.  "  When 
we  follow  the  ruinous  course  of 
misgovernment  under  the  Res- 
toration, we  must  remember 
that  the  administration,  in 
many  ways  lawless  and  cruel, 
was  trying  to  beat  down  the 
old  intolerable  Presbyterian 
pretensions,  the  immortality 
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of  the  Covenant,  as  eternally 
binding  on  the  whole  posterity 
of  the  generation  which  entered 
into  that  most  mischievous  of 
bands." 

There  were  not  absent  words 
of  warning  against  the  result 
which  must  follow  from  this 
ecclesiastical  tyranny.  Some 
of  the  ministers,  like  Beattie 
and  Livingstone,  hesitated 
much,  and  there  were  doubt- 
less many  decent  lairds  and 
burghers  who  shook  their  heads 
over  it.  But  one  man  only  saw 
the  issue  with  perfect  clearness 
and  had  the  strength  to  give 
effect  to  his  conviction.  Mon- 
trose  is  the  one  purely  heroic 
figure  of  the  age,  the  one  man 
whose  patriotism  was  stained 
by  no  thought  of  self-interest, 
and  whose  spirit  only  rose  the 
higher  in  misfortune.  We  see 
him  first  an  enthusiastic  boyish 
Covenanter,  mounted  on  a 
puncheon  on  the  great  day  at 
Stirling  in  1638,  which  led  the 
prophetic  Rothes  to  remark, 
"  James,  you  will  not  be  at  rest 
till  you  be  lifted  up  above  the 
rest,  in  three  fathom  of  a  rope." 
A  little  later  we  find  him  dis- 
gusted at  the  fury  and  folly 
of  his  associates,  and  drawing 
over  to  the  side  which  he 
thought  would  give  a  better 
guarantee  of  sane  government. 
Mr  Gardiner  thinks  Argyll  as 
much  superior  to  Montrose  in 
statesmanship  as  he  was  in- 
ferior in  courage ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  that  not  even  Mr  Lang 
does  full  justice  to  the  sound 
political  ideals  underlying  his 
career,  in  which,  as  in  char- 
acter, he  stood  far  beyond  his 
generation.  "If  this  be  what 
you  call  liberty,"  said  Lord 


Perth  on  one  occasion,  "  God 
send  me  the  old  slavery  again." 
This  was  Montrose's  attitude 
towards  the  cant  of  freedom 
which  buttressed  every  tyranny 
of  the  age.  In  the  curious 
paper  on  Sovereignty  printed 
by  Mr  Mark  Napier  he  defends 
the  monarchical  establishment 
on  the  very  sane  ground  that 
the  consequence  of  usurpation 
of  power  by  the  subject  must 
lead  through  anarchy  to  a  far 
more  rigorous  despotism,  the 
tyranny  of  the  One,  the  popular 
dictator.  "  The  One,"  says  Mr 
Lang,  "was  then  walking 
about  England  in  clothes  ill- 
made  by  a  country  tailor;  his 
sword  very  close  by  his  side ;  a 
speck  of  blood  noticed  on  his 
little  white  band."  His  loyalty 
to  the  king  was  partly  a  point 
of  honour — "My  resolution  is 
to  carry  along  with  me  fidelity 
and  honour  to  the  grave " — 
but  partly  the  recognition  that 
in  a  strong  monarchy  lay  the 
only  bulwark  against  the  un- 
bearable tyranny  of  sects  and 
factions.  He  is  the  first  great 
democrat  in  our  history :  on 
the  side  of  the  Covenant  when 
the  Covenant  was  a  popular 
cause ;  on  the  side  of  the  king 
when  it  had  become  the  buttress 
of  an  intolerant  Kirk  and  a 
selfish  oligarchy  of  nobles.  For 
the  rest  he  was  the  complete 
Cavalier  —  poet,  scholar,  and 
warrior  in  one.  "He  was 
naturally  inclined  to  humility," 
wrote  Wishart,  "  courtesy, 
gentleness,  and  freedom  of 
carriage,  .  .  .  affecting  rather 
the  real  possession  of  men's 
hearts  than  the  frothy  and 
outward  show  of  reverence, 
and  therefore  was  all  reverence 
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thrust  upon  him,  since  all  did 
love  him."  He  had  a  boyish 
temper,  and  loved  "  to  do  great 
things  gallantly  and  with  an 
air."  In  war  he  was  as  humane 
as  he  was  bold,  and  his  loyalty 
did  not  waver  though  his 
master  played  him  false,  and  in 
the  end  left  him,  like  Strafford, 
to  his  fate.  He  had  never  an 
effective  army,  never  such  a 
force  as  Cromwell  or  Washing- 
ton or  Napoleon,  led,  but  at 
the  best  an  ill-armed  levy  of 
a  few  loyal  clans  and  some 
ill-assorted  mercenaries.  He 
was  hampered,  too,  by  playing 
in  a  game  in  which  he  had  no 
supporters  of  his  own  calibre, 
where  his  victories  could  not 
be  used,  and  where  he  must 
have  known  there  was  no  hope 
of  ultimate  success.  But  in 
spite  of  all  he  remains  the  fore- 
most Scots  soldier  who  ever 
waged  war  in  Scotland,  one  of 
the  few  Scots  generals  who  in 
point  of  military  genius  reach 
almost  to  the  front  rank.  And 
with  his  character,  his  states- 
manship, his  skill  in  battle,  and 
his  indomitable  courage  he 
stands  forth  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  his  countrymen. 

Few  campaigns  can  equal 
in  romance  his  annus  mirabilis 
of  1644.  In  the  month  of 
March  he  rode  out  of  Oxford 
with  Aboy ne  and  other  northern 
lords,  hoping  to  pick  up  some 
forces  in  Northumberland  for 
his  Scots  expedition.  He  was 
a  day  late  for  Marston  Moor, 
and  the  issue  of  that  stern  day 
deprived  him  of  the  following 
he  had  looked  for.  Then  began 
his. wild  journey  to  the  north, 
disguised  as  a  groom,  till  on 
the  braes  of  Atholl  he  fell  in 


with   young   Colkitto   and  his 
Irishry  and  a  mixed   force   of 
Perthshire  clans.     With  these 
he  defeated   Elcho   at  Tipper- 
muir,  and  won  the  honour  of  a 
price  of  £1500  on  his  head,  from 
the    economical   if    sanguinary 
Committee    of    Estates.      Fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  Aberdeen, 
and  the  melting  down  of  pewter 
vessels  to  make  bullets  for  his 
impoverished  army.    He  crossed 
Scotland   to    the   Great    GleD, 
where  Argyll  was  waiting  for 
him    at    Iiiverlochy,    and    Sea- 
forth    at    Inverness.      He   was 
apparently  caught  between  two 
fires,    but    by   a    flank -march, 
which    is     one    of    the    great 
marches  in  our  history,  he  re- 
turned  by   Tarff    and    Spean, 
caught  the  Campbells  unaware 
at  the  foot  of  Glen  Nevis,  and 
put  the  great  Whig  clan  out  of 
action.    Then  for  a  brief  period 
was  seen  that  sight  much  desired 
by   many  honest    clans,    "the 
heather  above  the  gall."   Mean- 
while it  had  become  apparent 
that  there  was  no  help  forth- 
coming from  England,  and  that 
his    undisciplined   army    could 
not  hold  together  for  long  with- 
out supplies  or  reinforcements. 
He  took  Dundee,  and,  retreating 
before  Baillie's  army,  met  and 
defeated  Hurry  in  a  remarkable 
cavalry    battle     at    Auldearn. 
At  Alford  he  defeated  Baillie, 
and  again   at    Kilsyth,    before 
David    Leslie,    hastening   from 
England,  could  bring  his  picked 
soldiery  against  him.      Hence- 
forth  the   great   Marquis  was 
marching   to    his    doom.       He 
found  the  south  country  lairds, 
the  Johnstones,  Douglases,  and 
Stuarts    of    Traquair,     strong 
in  promises  and  feeble  in  per- 
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formance.  He  was  caught  in 
the  mist  at  Philiphaugh  on 
Yarrow,  and  his  dwindling 
forces  were  scattered  to  the 
winds.  Ordered  by  his  master 
to  disband,  he  escaped  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  during 
the  gloomy  tragedy  of  Charles's 
execution.  Charles  II.  ap- 
pointed him  Captain-General 
of  Scotland ;  and  at  his  desire, 
and  relying  on  Scots  promises, 
he  returned  to  make  one  last 
effort  for  the  cause  which  he 
had  served  so  well.  All  know 
the  tragic  sequel.  The  heart 
of  Scotland  may  indeed,  as 
Montrose  believed,  have  been 
with  him, — "  All  men  being 
weary  and  impatient  to  live 
any  longer  under  that  bond- 
age,"— but  the  spirit  of  Scot- 
land flagged,  wearied  out  with 
piety  and  poverty.  Betrayed 
for  some  sour  oatmeal,  so  tradi- 
tion says,  by  Macleod  of  Assynt, 
he  was  carried  to  Edinburgh 
to  undergo  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  enemies.  He  looked  for 
and  received  no  pity,  but  death 
had  small  terror  for  one  who  had 
few  ties  to  life.  His  conscience 
was  void  of  offence,  for  he  had 
waged  war  like  an  honourable 
gentleman  for  a  clean  and 
sane  ideal,  endeavouring  to 
restrain  the  excesses  of  his 
men,  and  never  showing  the 
bloodthirsty  malice  of  his 
opponents.  All  the  noble 
circumstances  of  his  end  have 
been  lovingly  remembered  by 
posterity,  and  no  death-scene, 
not  even  Ralegh's  or  Bal- 
merino's,  has  more  tragic 
dignity.  His  head  was  placed 
on  the  usual  spike,  to  be  taken 
down  at  a  later  date  to  make 
room  for  Argyll's;  his  body 


was  buried  under  the  gallows, 
but  afterwards  removed  by 
Charles  II.  to  a  worthy  rest- 
ing-place in  St  Giles's  Church. 
As  for  his  heart,  like  the  heart 
of  Bruce,  it  suffered  many 
strange  adventures.  Embalmed 
in  a  steel  casket  made  from  his 
sword,  it  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Napier  family,  was 
struck  by  a  shot  in  a  battle  off 
Cape  Verd,  was  carried  to 
India,  where  it  lay  for  some 
time  in  the  treasure-house  of 
the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  finally 
disappeared  in  France  during 
the  wars  of  the  Revolution.  His 
character,  long  obscured  by  the 
hatred  of  his  opponents,  is  now 
seen  in  its  true  light — on  the 
one  side,  the  last  of  the  heroes 
of  chivalry ;  on  another,  a 
modern  statesman  preaching 
out  of  due  season  the  truths  of 
toleration  and  order. 

"Not  for  Montrose,"  says  Mr 
Lang,  "felix  opportunitate  mortis, 
was  to  be  the  spectacle  of  chicanery, 
hypocrisy,  and  perjury ;  of  defeat 
and  ruin  ;  of  return  to  a  loveless  life 
with  harlots  and  jesters,  that  awaited 
the  king  for  whom  he  died.  What 
place  was  there  for  Montrose  in  the 
satyr  rout,  or  among  the  dull  mis- 
governors  of  the  Restoration.  He 
was  not  born,  like  Lauderdale,  to  be 
the  butt  of  the  filthy  practical  jokes 
of  Charles  II.,  or  to  hunt  brave 
ignorant  peasants,  like  the  later 
'  glory  of  the  Grahams.'  He  had 
carried  fidelity  and  honour  to  the 
grave.  He  had  as  deliberately  chosen 
the  path  of  honour,  with  certain 
death  before  his  eyes,  as  did  Jeanne 
d'Arc  when  her  Voices  foretold  her 
fate  in  the  fosse  at  Melun." 

With  Montrose  honour  dis- 
appears for  the  time  from  Scots 
politics.  The  Covenant  had 
sowed  the  wind,  and  for  long 
years  it  was  to  be  engaged  in 
the  dismal  task  of  reaping  the 
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whirlwind.  Scotland  was  left 
to  the  shifty  policies  of  Argyll, 
to  the  declamation  of  the 
ministers  against  England, 
abortive  and  half  -  hearted 
nationalist  enterprises,  silly 
and  dishonest  attempts  to  turn 
Charles  II.  into  a  youthful 
Timothy,  and  the  ultimate 
ddbdcle  of  the  theocracy.  Hamil- 
ton, "a  trumpery  body,"  as  Scott 
called  Lord  Buchan,  but  a 
gentleman  and  a  tolerably  loyal 
one,  played  the  last  Royalist 
card  at  Preston  and  lost.  But 
Royalism  continued  to  simmer 
in  the  north,  even  in  the  hearts 
of  the  preachers,  being  indeed 
no  more  than  a  hatred  of 
England  and  the  sectaries  who 
were  marching  north  to  teach 
them  toleration.  The  Reverend 
Mr  Blair  of  St  Andrews  pur- 
posed to  attend  Charles  I.  on 
the  scaffold  and  deliver  his 
testimony :  ' '  He  laid  his  account 
to  die  with  the  king,  and  would 
as  willingly  have  laid  down  his 
head  to  the  hatchet  as  ever  he 
laid  his  head  to  a  pillow," — 
which  was  no  doubt  true,  for  the 
ministers'  aims,  evil  and  ruin- 
ous as  they  were  to  Church, 
State,  and  people,  were  yet  a 
courageous  folly.  Meanwhile, 
it  may  be  supposed,  things  were 
preparing  for  the  great  back- 
sliding of  the  Restoration,  for 
up  and  down  Scotland  quiet, 
honest  -  living  men  must  have 
been  everywhere  reflecting  upon 
the  present  discontents  and  cast- 
ing up  their  accounts  with  the 
Covenant.  That  amazing  pact, 
drawn  up  by  a  preacher  and  a 
half-witted  lawyer,  had  indeed 
played  havoc  with  the  nation. 
It  had  made  Scots  honour  to 


stink  in  the  nostrils  of  Europe. 
If  we  may  judge  from  the  re- 
ports of  contemporary  travellers, 
it  had  not  improved  the  private 
morality  of  the  people.  It  had 
created  a  Church  which  de- 
manded complete  spiritual  and 
temporal  ascendancy  for  itself, 
but  denied  a  vestige  of  spiritual 
liberty  to  any  other  communion. 
This  Church,  claiming  in  sub- 
stance to  hold  the  keys  of  hell 
and  heaven,  excommunicated 
as  ruthlessly  as  the  Roman 
Churchin  its  palmiest  hours,  and 
dictated  to  the  civil  power 
with  a  folly  of  which  that  great 
Church  was  never  guilty.  The 
Providence,  which  does  not 
gladly  suffer  fools,  was  pre- 
paring for  it  its  reward. 
Because  the  preachers  would 
not  leave  war  to  the  soldiers, 
they  lost  their  battles.  Be- 
cause they  attempted  to 
guide  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
they  reduced  their  country  once 
and  again  to  the  lowest  degra- 
dation, and  on  several  occasions 
brought  themselves  most  de- 
servedly to  the  gallows.  Be- 
cause they  had  instituted  a 
tyranny  too  hard  for  human 
nature  to  bear,  their  Church 
had  to  face  a  national  revulsion 
of  feeling  which  denied  to  it 
even  spiritual  liberty  and  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  long 
lack-lustre  regime  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Intolerance 
had  raised  up  a  counter-intoler- 
ance :  the  exaggeration  of 
spiritual  claims  led  to  the 
obscuration  of  true  spiritual 
life  in  Scotland  for  a  hundred 
years.  This  old  blunder,  in- 
deed, left  behind  it  a  doctrine 
which  even  now  crops  up  in 
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ecclesiastical  affairs,  that  false 
view  of  spiritual  liberty  which 
would  give  the  Church  also  a 
temporal  sacrosanctity.  Among 
the  protesting  divines  who 
deny  to  -  day  the  justice  of  a 
recent  decision  of  the  courts,  on 
the  ground  of  interference  with 
spiritual  independence,  we  may 
still  hear  an  echo  of  the  per- 
nicious heresy  of  Blair  and 
Guthrie. 

Meanwhile  there  was  march- 
ing north  a  man  who  saw  very 
clearly  the  conditions  of  civil 
government,  and  was  not  prone 
to  yield  either  to  thunderings 
from  the  pulpit  or  to  intrigues 
from  the  backstairs.  The  ad- 
vent of  Cromwell  and  his 
dragoons,  though  it  meant  the 
defeat  and  degradation  of  Scot- 
land, yet  affects  us  with  some- 
thing of  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  watch  Napoleon 
treading  out  in  blood  the 
embers  of  the  Revolution. 
"The  lion  is  the  more  natural 
beast  of  the  twain."  As  an 
exponent  of  the  new  doctrine 
of  toleration  he  must  have  long 
held  the  Scots  in  aversion, 
"which  Heaven  was  pleased  to 
increase  on  better  acquaint- 
ance." He  made  no  mistake 
about  his  opponents.  "By 
your  hard  and  subtle  words," 
he  wrote,  "you  have  begotten 
prejudice  in  those  who  do  too 
much  in  matters  of  conscience 
— wherein  every  soul  is  to 
answer  for  itself  to  God — de- 
pend upon  you.  Your  own 
guilt  is  too  much  for  you  to 
bear.  ...  Is  it  therefore  in- 
fallibly agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  all  that  you  say?  I 
beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of 


Christ,  think  it  possible  that 
you  may  be  mistaken.  There 
may  be  a  Covenant  made  with 
Death  and  Hell."  Mr  Lang, 
relying  largely  upon  Mr 
Douglas's  valuable  study  of 
Cromwell's  Scottish  campaign, 
gives  us  a  clear  and  graphic 
picture  of  the  fight  of  Dunbar, 
where  Leslie  was  overridden  by 
a  bevy  of  preachers  and  the 
Kirk  suffered  its  crowning 
humiliation.  After  his  victory 
Cromwell  seems  to  have  en- 
joyed himself  immensely.  He 
argued  with  the  ministers,  and 
when  they  preached  against 
him  asked  them  to  dinner.  The 
Covenanters  had  another  fit  of 
Royalism,  which  ended  disas- 
trously at  Worcester,  and  in- 
spired Charles  with  an  imper- 
ishable hatred  of  his  allies. 
Cromwell  went  on  contentedly 
with  his  plain  work  of  reform, 
judicial,  social,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. He  curbed  the  intolerable 
power  of  the  presbyteries,  and 
thereby  gave  so  much  encour- 
agement to  honest  men  that 
Sir  Alexander  Irving  of  Drum 
was  moved  to  tell  the  ministers 
that  their  wild  charges  were 
"but  undigested  rhapsodies  of 
confused  nonsense,"  and  yet 
suffered  no  scaith.  He  likewise 
prepared  a  scheme  of  Union 
with  England,  inaugurated  free 
trade  with  the  South,  and  began 
the  defeudalising  of  Scottish 
institutions.  The  hand  of  the 
great  master  of  statecraft  is  on 
all  his  work.  In  the  inferno  of 
malice  and  intolerance  it  is 
pleasing  to  come  upon  a  man 
who  could  compass  magnanim- 
ity. When  Livingstone  prayed 
for  the  king  and  for  "those 
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poor  men"  that  usurped  his 
place,  Cromwell  was  besought  to 
punish  him,  but  refused,  saying, 
"  Let  him  alone,  he  is  a  good 
man,  and  what  are  we  but  poor 
men  in  comparison  with  kings 
of  England?" 

The  Restoration  meant  a 
very  complete  sweeping  out  of 
the  fair  edifice  which  fanatics 
and  plotters  had  furnished 
for  themselves  in  Scotland. 
Men  like  Argyll,  Guthrie,  and 
Waristoun  could,  of  course, 
hope  for  no  mercy,  and  they 
received  none.  But  personal 
questions  soon  disappeared  in 
face  of  the  larger  problem — 
How  was  the  return  of  anarchy 
to  be  prevented?  Charles  II. 
was  not  a  bigot,  and  he  had 
no  special  devotion  to  Episco- 
pacy. He  began  by  proposing 
to  continue  the  Presbyterian 
system,  provided  he  did  not 
suffer  from  "  visits  from 
preachers."  But  it  became 
gradually  clear  to  him  and 
his  advisers  that  Presbytery 
was  for  the  present  identified 
with  certain  illegal  and  danger- 
ous civil  claims,  and  that  it 
would  be  safer  to  erect  a  modi- 
fied Episcopacy  as  a  screen 
against  these  dangers.  This, 
Mr  Lang  thinks,  was  originally 
the  policy  of  both  Sharp  and 
Lauderdale:  they  wanted  "some 
scheme  more  moderate  than 
actual  Episcopacy,  less  intoler- 
ant than  intolerant  Presby- 
terianism."  It  proved  impos- 
sible, and  the  two  went  with 
the  tide.  There  was  thus  a 
certain  justification  for  the 
establishment  of  Episcopacy  as 
an  obstacle  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Presbyterianism,  but 


those  who  thought  such  en- 
croachments right  could  not 
be  expected  to  admit  this  justi- 
fication, and  in  any  case  it 
was  an  undoubted  interfer- 
ence with  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen  to  order  his  worship 
as  he  pleased.  It  was  a  very 
modest  restoration,  being  chiefly 
concerned  with  re  -  creating 
dioceses,  appointing  bishops, 
and  forbidding  the  meeting  of 
synods.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  impose  a  liturgy.  But  it 
was  a  mistaken  policy,  since 
it  had  in  it  the  elements  of 
indefinite  extension,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  like  Middleton 
it  was  soon  pushed  to  excess. 
The  imposition  of  an  oath  de- 
claring covenants  unlawful — 
defensible  enough,  but  bad 
tactics — was  followed  by  the 
ejection  of  ministers  who  would 
not  swear.  If  all  that  the 
Government  wanted  was  to 
keep  Presbyterians  in  order, 
they  had  gone  the  worst  way 
about  it.  The  unhappy  con- 
formist ministers  found  life  a 
burden;  the  ejected  took  to 
the  moorlands,  and  carried  their 
flocks  with  them.  For  the  first 
time  in  their  history  the  Coven- 
anters begin  to  inspire  us  with 
respect,  for  they  had  now  a 
just  cause  to  fight  for,  and 
with  the  growth  of  their  cause 
in  worth  they  themselves  began 
to  advance  in  moral  stature. 
The  men  who  took  to  the 
heather  in  1667  were  of  a  differ- 
ent stamp  from  the  busybodies 
of  1640.  Erastianism  had 
been  carried  too  far.  They 
fought  not  for  a  reactionary 
creed  but  for  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  man.  The  clerical  side 
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of  the  agitation  was,  indeed, 
as  usual,  not  above  suspicion  ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  withhold 
our  sympathy  from  the  rank 
and  file,  who  in  the  lost  cause 
fought  as  sincerely  for  freedom 
as  their  ancestors  had  under  a 
Douglas  or  a  Randolph.  "I 
never  saw  lustier  fellows  or 
better  marchers,"  wrote  Sir 
James  Turner,  a  far  from 
friendly  critic,  as  he  was  jog- 
ging along  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Covenant  in  the  Pentland 
Rising.  Leighton,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  a  gentle,  scholarly, 
ineffectual  soul,  strove  hard 
to  mend  the  quarrel ;  but  it 
requires  a  fierce  man  to  enforce 
meekness  in  a  rabble  of  fanatics 
and  debauchees.  The  indulg- 
ence did  not  help  matters  : 
the  protected  clergy  on  the 
one  side  were  shamefully 
harried;  the  hill-folk  on  the 
other  suffered  that  persecution 
which  still  remains  one  of  the 
darkest  memories  of  southern 
Scotland. 

The  murder  of  Sharp  in  1679 
was  the  Rubicon  which,  once 
passed,  meant  civil  war  a  out- 
ranee.  There  has  seldom  ap- 
peared in  a  religious  struggle 
a  band  of  wilder  desperadoes — 
saving  only  Rathillet,  who  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  of  history 
— than  the  men  who  fled  from 
Magus  Moor  to  carry  the  fiery 
cross  through  the  Westlands. 
Thenceforth  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution were  seven  times  heated, 
for  to  the  Government  Balfour 
and  his  friends  were  not  mere 
nonconformists  to  be  imprisoned 
and  fined,  but  anarchists  strik- 
ing at  the  foundations  of  civil 
order.  With  one  blunder  and 


another  Lauderdale  and  his 
colleagues  had  driven  the  bulk 
of  the  Lowland  peasantry  into 
opposition,  and,  as  must  happen 
in  such  struggles,  the  issues 
were  confused,  and,  while  some 
fought  for  a  pernicious  and 
illegal  Covenant,  others  stood 
for  a  common-sense  doctrine  of 
spiritual  liberty.  This  is  the 
tragedy  of  the  Persecution. 
Honest  herds  and  weavers,  the 
best  stuff  in  Scottish  life,  found 
themselves  leagued  with  wild 
revolutionaries  and  the  most 
shady  political  intriguers  in  one 
common  opposition.  At  the 
head  of  the  revolt  were  certain 
fanatics  in  Holland — Browne, 
M'Ward,  and  the  like — a  sur- 
vival from  the  bad  days  before 
Dunbar,  who  stirred  up  the 
Pedens,  Cargills,  and  Renwicks, 
who  were  in  turn  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  hill-folk.  It  is 
idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  a 
sincere  and  self-sacrificing  piety, 
which  ran  wild  in  minds  like 
Balfour's  and  Hamilton's  till  it 
became  a  murderous  lunacy, 
but  in  men  like  Cleland  and 
Paton  of  Meadowhead  made  of 
its  possessors  upright  and  hon- 
ourable gentlemen.  Men  such 
as  Peden  and  Renwick  were 
also  able  and  honest  natures, 
but  sufferings  and  privations 
distorted  their  judgment  and 
fired  their  imagination  till  they 
acquired  unholy  gifts  of  pro- 
phecy, and  came  to  fight  not 
so  much  against  Charles  or 
James  as  against  the  whole 
fabric  of  civilised  society.  They 
acquired  a  vast  daemonic  influ- 
ence over  women  and  even 
children,  and  in  a  little  changed 
the  straightforward  creed  of 
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plain  country  folk  into  the 
strangest  of  transcendentalisms. 
Small  wonder  if  with  such  ele- 
ments in  its  constitution  the 
Presbyterian  revolt  split  into 
many  factions.  "  There  can  be 
no  doubt,"  says  Mr  Lang,  "  that 
if  the  armed  brethren  of  both 
parties  had  now  been  left  un- 
molested by  persecution,  there 
would  have  been  a  Presbyterian 
Armageddon."  Presbytery,  as 
Hobbes  noticed  forty  years 
before,  made  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects.  "There  is  no 
so  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the 
Presbyterians  as  the  brood  of 
their  own  hatching."  Richard 
Cameron,  who  founded  a  sect 
which  gave  its  name  to  a  famous 
regiment,  and  once  made  over- 
tures to  Prince  Charlie,  believed 
in  blood  and  iron,  and  had 
thoughts  of  conducting  a  cam- 
paign on  those  lines  to  the  gates 
of  Rome.  Cargill,  who  after 
Airs  Moss  excommunicated  the 
king  and  the  bulk  of  the  Scots 
people  and  was  hanged  at  the 
instigation  of  Argyll,  preached 
the  doctrine  of  "  killing  no 
murder,"  which  obviously  no 
State  could  tolerate.  So  did 
Renwick,  an  attractive  figure 
crazed  by  early  sufferings,  in 
the  famous  "  Apologetical  Dec- 
laration "  of  1684.  It  was  the 
old  impossible  creed  of  Presby- 
terian domination,  which  had 
to  be  crushed  before  Scotland 
could  attain  the  semblance  of  a 
nation :  the  pity  is  that  the 
crushing  was  not  done  by  better 
men  and  on  wiser  methods.  In 
such  a  witches'  Sabbath  of  dis- 
order our  interest  goes  to  the 
wildest, — men  like  the  Black 
Macmiohael,  who  were  mere 


bandits,  or  Meikle  John  Gibb, 
who  led  the  Sweet  Singers 
in  their  faithful  contendings. 
Even  Mr  Cargill  objected  to 
the  doings  of  Meikle  John,  who 
began  life  as  a  mariner  and 
ended  as  a  medicine-man  among 
the  Red  Indians.  Let  Mr  Lang 
tell  of  his  doings. 

"  He  drew  about  twenty-six  women 
and  three  men  after  him,  'the  greater 
part  of  them  serious,  exercised,  ten- 
der, zealous,  gracious  souls.'  Their 
nonconformist  consciences  rebelled 
against  'all  Crown  dues,  excise,  and 
customs,'  wherefore  they  consistently 
abstained  from  '  ale,  tobacco,  and 
other  fool  things.'  They  retired  to 
the  Pentlands  'to  see  the  smoke  and 
utter  ruin  of  the  sinful  bloody  city 
Edinburgh.'  Here  they  confessed  to 
each  other  '  sins  that  the  world  hath 
not  heard  of,'  which  argues  extreme 
originality  in  vice.  As  they  skulked 
in  a  great  moss  called  The  Deer 
Slunk,  Mr  Cargill  visited  them, 
though  Gibb  said  that  they  did  much 
better  without  ministers.  Gibb 
carried  pistols  to  use  on  husbands 
who  came  seeking  their  gracious 
exercised  wives.  .  .  .  Gibb  burned  a 
Bible,  apparently  because  the  versified 
psalms  are  not  '  inspired,'  a  point 
about  which  doubt  is  impossible. 
On  the  night  before,  a  light  shone 
round  Gibb  and  another  man  as  they 
prayed  in  the  moss ;  just  as  '  a 
strange  light  surrounded  '  Mr  Welsh 
while  he  walked  in  the  dark.  Mr 
Gibb,  like  many  another  sufferer,  was 
sent  to  America,  where,  says  Walker, 
'  he  was  much  admired  by  the  heathen 
for  his  familiar  converse  with  the 
devil  bodily.'" 

The  tide  of  persecution  waxed 
and  waned, and  the  true  Killing- 
Time,  when  the  worst  atrocities 
occurred,  synchronised  with  an 
epoch  of  political  plotting  which 
may  well  have  broken  the  nerve 
of  the  Government.  Many  of 
the  incidents  recorded  are  un- 
true; some  have  been  grossly 
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exaggerated;  but  when  every- 
thing has  been  said  it  is  un- 
fortunately impossible  to  doubt 
that    many   monstrous   crimes 
were    perpetrated.       Irregular 
levies,  serving  rascally  captains 
and  under  the  control  of  an  un- 
stable and  unwise  Government, 
are  not   the  best  executors  of 
harsh    if    necessary    measures. 
No  doubt  to  most  of  the  crimes 
a    legal    justification    can    be 
attached ;  but  in  most  there  is 
some  incident  of  barbarity,  and 
in  such  a  tragedy  as  the  drown- 
ing of  Margaret  Wilson  at  Wig- 
town there  is  a  brutality  which 
her  countrymen  have  never  for- 
gotten.    At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the 
bulk    of    the     ministers    were 
preaching     flat     treason     and 
anarchy,    and    that    to   follow 
such  leaders  might  reasonably 
be  interpreted  as  rebellion  by 
a  Government  perplexed  with 
English   plots    and    Dutch   in- 
vasions.      The    blood    of    the 
innocent  victims,  as  Mr  Lang 
truly  says,  is  "on  the  heads  of 
the  casuists  as  well  as  of  the 
Council."     It  is  a  curious  point 
how  far  Claverhouse  was  ever 
consciously  guilty  of  the  cruelty 
of  ruffians  like  Lag  and  Bon- 
shaw.     In  many  of  his  letters 
he  shows  compunction  at  the 
pain  which  he  held  it  his  duty 
to  inflict.     Some  of  the  charges 
against  him,  such  as  the  murder 
of     Christian     Fyfe,     can     be 
proved  to   be  late   inventions. 
As    Constable  of    Dundee,  he 
secured  the  abolition  of  hang- 
ing for  petty  thefts — a  remark- 
able   reform   in   its   way,    and 
not  significant  of  a  cruel  mind. 
The  worst    thing  against  him 


is  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
John  Brown,  if  indeed  any 
detail  of  that  difficult  story  can 
be  accepted  as  certain.  If 
Claverhouse's  commission  was 
legal,  the  execution  was  legal 
enough,  for  it  was  well  within 
it ;  but  the  mind  revolts  at  the 
picture  of  a  gentleman  pistolling 
an  honest  peasant  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife.  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  John  Graham 
was  one  of  those  men  who  are 
born  with  a  natural  sense  of 
order,  a  natural  talent  for  quell- 
ing insurrection  and  making 
crooked  things  straight,  but 
who  lack  the  finer  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit.  When  his 
duty  was  clear  to  him,  he 
would  do  it  at  all  costs  ;  but 
he  had  no  subtle  instinct  to 
harmonise  conflicting  obliga- 
tions. If  he  served  his  King, 
the  gentleness  and  graces  of 
life  must  go  to  limbo.  The 
man  who  on  his  wedding-day 
left  his  bride  to  scour  the 
mosses  for  Whigs  was  an  in- 
valuable officer,  but  scarcely 
a  man  of  the  moral  calibre  of 
his  great  kinsman.  It  is  im- 
possible, however,  to  deny  the 
justice  of  his  policy  in  the  ab- 
stract. He  wished  to  have  the 
ministers  clapped  in  jail,  certain 
that  if  the  leaders  were  removed 
the  people  would  recover  their 
political  sanity.  "  In  the 
greatest  crimes,"  he  wrote,  "it 
is  thought  wisest  to  pardon  the 
multitude  and  punish  the  ring- 
leaders." And  again:  "lam 
as  sorry  to  see  a  man  die,  even 
a  Whig,  as  any  of  themselves. 
But  when  one  dies  justly,  for 
his  own  faults,  and  may  save 
a  hundred  to  fall  in  the  like,  I 
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have  no  scruple."  It  was  the 
creed  of  another  and  more 
famous  political  philosopher. 
"  Leaders  of  a  commotion," 
wrote  Hobbes,  "  should  be 
punished — not  the  poor  seduced 
people.  To  be  severe  to  the 
people  is  to  punish  that  ignor- 
ance which  may  in  great  part 
be  imputed  to  the  sovereign, 
whose  fault  it  was  that  they 
were  no  better  instructed." 

The  strife,  however,  was  near- 
ing  its  end.  Honest  men  were 
disgusted  alike  with  the  ways 
of  the  Stuarts  and  the  ways  of 
the  preachers,  and  asked  noth- 
ing save  a  tolerably  honest  and 
efficient  government,  and  peace 
and  liberty  to  go  about  their 
own  business.  The  spiritual 
fires  which  had  raged  so  hotly 
for  a  century  were  burning 
themselves  down,  and  the  day 
was  dawning  of  that  recoil  from 
enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  the 
practical  and  the  reasonable 
which  characterised  eighteenth- 

fj 

century  Scotland,  and  stamped 
for  good  the  national  character. 
Fanaticism  had  isolated  itself, 
as  always  happens  in  the  long- 
run,  and  in  its  isolation  flamed 
to  a  wilder  height.  Two  in- 
cidents remain,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  last  sign-posts  of 
the  old  disorders.  In  February 
1688  Renwick,  the  last  "mar- 
tyr," suffered  in  the  Grass- 
market,  having  been  prose- 
cuted by  a  Whig  Lord  Advo- 
cate, Sir  James  Dalrymple. 
Considering  his  views  on  the 
legality  of  murder,  there  could 
be  no  other  result,  and  indeed 
towards  the  end  this  unfor- 
tunate young  man  had  gone 
to  strange  lengths,  having 


among  other  things  excom- 
municated the  whole  of  the 
ministers  of  Scotland.  It  is  a 
mark  of  the  growing  change  of 
atmosphere  that  many  of  his 
opponents  interceded  for  his 
life.  No  one  of  the  Coven- 
anters was  of  purer  or  more 
courageous  spirit,  and  even  the 
prosaic  Wodrow  cannot  dim 
the  attractions  of  his  memory. 
That  such  a  man  should  have 
suffered  at  twenty-six,  having 
been  driven  into  a  kind  of 
madness  by  a  foolish  tyranny 
and  an  impossible  creed,  is  the 
most  serious  indictment  of  both 
Government  and  Covenant. 
In  1685  Argyll,  the  son  of 
Gillespie  Gruamach,  was  be- 
headed for  his  invasion  of  the 
"West  in  Monmouth's  interest. 
He  is  a  nobler  and  more  inter- 
esting figure  than  his  father, 
though  it  is  odd  that  one  who 
voted  for  Cargill's  death  should 
be  remembered  by  his  country- 
men as  a  Covenanting  hero. 
His  expedition  was  ill-planned 
and  ill-led;  but  as  a  great 
Highland  chief  he  had  afore- 
time shown  some  capacity,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  side  he 
took  was  rather  the  result  of 
his  ill-treatment  at  Court  than 
any  serious  conviction.  He 
died  worthily,  for,  like  Lochiel 
on  a  later  day,  his  thoughts 
were  all  for  the  protection  of 
his  clansmen. 

The  Revolution  cleared  the 
air  by  showing  all  parties  their 
real  desires.  Toleration,  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical,  which 
all  had  come  to  wish  for,  was 
established  in  substance  by 
law,  or  at  least  such  persecu- 
tion as  remained  was  practised 
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"  on  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance." It  was  the  turn  of 
the  Episcopalians  now,  but  they 
lacked  the  vates  sacer  to  chron- 
icle their  sufferings.  The  cor- 
rupt and  incompetent  Govern- 
ment was  upset,  and,  what  was 
far  more  important,  the  despo- 
tism of  the  Kirk  was  broken 
beyond  hope  of  restoration. 
"  The  long  war,"  says  Mr  Lang, 
"of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years'  duration  between  Kirk 
and  State  closed  with  the  re- 
stored prominence  of  the  Kirk 
without  the  Covenants,  and 
with  a  saner  conception  of 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
preachers.  The  two  divine 
rights,  that  of  sacred  heredi- 
tary monarchy  and  that  of 
the  apostolic  privileges  of 


preachers,  had  clashed  so  long 
and  fiercely  that  they  destroyed 
each  other."  The  lion  and  the 
serpent  were  both  dead  of  their 
wounds.  The  chronicle  of  that 
dreary  century  ends,  if  not 
with  contentment,  at  least  with 
substantial  peace,  since  mode- 
rate men  had  come  to  their 
own  again.  Meanwhile  the 
irreconcilables,  the  King's 
friends  and  the  Covenant's 
friends,  followed  each  their 
own  paths.  The  Cameronians 
retired  to  brood  in  the  western 
moorlands  over  ecstatic  visions 
of  an  approaching  Arma- 
geddon ;  and  Claverhouse, 
called  at  last  to  a  man's  task, 
rode  north  under  the  star  of 
Montrose  to  find  a  hero's  death 
at  Killiecrankie. 
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JOHN     CHILCOTE,     M.P. — CONCLUSION. 

BY  KATHERINE   CECIL  THUBSTON. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 


A  FEW  minutes  before  the 
curtain  fell  on  the  second  act 
of  "Other  Men's  Shoes,"  Loder 
rose  from  his  seat  and  made 
his  apologies  to  Lillian. 

At  any  other  moment  he 
might  have  pondered  over  her 
manner  of  accepting  them,  the 
easy  indifference  with  which 
she  let  him  go.  But  vastly 
keener  issues  were  claiming  his 
attention, — issues  whose  results 
were  wide  and  black. 

He  left  the  theatre,  and,  re- 
fusing the  overtures  of  cabmen, 
set  himself  to  walk  to  Chilcote's 
house.  His  face  was  hard  and 
emotionless  as  he  hurried  for- 
ward, but  the  chaos  in  his 
mind  found  expression  in  the 
unevenness  of  his  pace.  To  a 
strong  man,  the  confronting  of 
difficulties  is  never  alarming, 
and  is  often  fraught  with  in- 
spiration ;  but  this  applies  es- 
sentially to  difficulties  evolved 
through  the  weakness,  the  folly, 
or  the  force  of  another:  when 
they  arise  from  within,  the 
matter  is  of  another  character. 
It  is  in  presence  of  his  own 
soul,  and  in  that  presence 
alone,  that  a  man  may  truly 
measure  himself. 

As  Loder  walked  onward, 
treading  the  familiar  length 
of  traffic-filled  streets,  he  real- 
ised for  the  first  time  that 
he  was  standing  before  that 
solemn  tribunal — that  the  hour 
had  come  when  he  must  answer 


to  himself  for  himself.  The 
longer  and  deeper  an  oblivion, 
the  more  painful  the  awak- 
ening. For  months  the  song 
of  Self  had  beaten  about  his 
ears,  deadening  all  other  sounds. 
Now,  abruptly,  that  song  had 
ceased;  not  considerately,  not 
lingeringly,  but  with  a  sudden- 
ness that  made  the  succeeding 
silence  very  terrible. 

He  walked  forward,  keeping 
his  direction  almost  without 
volition.  His  bearing  was 
quiet,  his  demeanour  calm,  but 
he  was  passing  through  the 
fire  as  surely  as  though  actual 
flames  rose  about  his  feet ;  and, 
whatever  the  result — whatever 
the  fibre  of  the  man  who 
emerged  from  the  ordeal — the 
John  Loder  who  had  hewn  his 
way  through  the  past  weeks 
was  destined  to  exist  no  more. 
The  triumphant  egotist  —  the 
strong  man  who,  by  his  own 
strength,  had  kept  his  eyes 
upon  one  point,  refusing  to 
see  in  other  directions  —  had 
ceased  to  be. 

Keen  observer  though  he 
was,  his  realisation  of  this 
crisis  in  his  life  had  come 
with  characteristic  slowness. 
When  Lillian  Astrupp  had 
given  her  dictum,  when  the 
music  of  the  orchestra  had 
ceased,  and  the  curtain  risen 
on  the  second  act  of  the  play, 
nothing  but  a  sense  of  stupe- 
faction had  filled  his  mind. 
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In  that  moment  the  great 
song  was  silenced ;  not  silenced 
by  any  portentous  episode,  any 
incident  that  could  have  lent 
dignity  to  its  end,  but  by  a 
trivial  social  commonplace.  In 
the  first  blank  sensation  of  loss 
his  faculties  had  been  numbed  ; 
in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  that 
followed  the  rise  of  the  curtain 
he  had  sat  staring  at  the  stage 
— seeing  nothing,  hearing  no- 
thing— filled  with  the  enormity 
of  the  void  that  suddenly  sur- 
rounded him.  Then,  from 
habit,  from  constitutional  ten- 
dency, he  had  begun  slowly 
and  perseveringly  to  draw  one 
thread  and  then  another  from 
the  tangle  of  his  thoughts ;  to 
forge  with  doubt  and  difficulty 
the  chain  that  was  to  draw 
him  towards  the  future. 

And  it  was  upon  this  incom- 
plete and  yet  tenacious  chain 
that  his  mind  worked  as  he 
traversed  the  familiar  streets, 
and  gained  the  house  he  had 
so  easily  learned  to  call  home. 

As  he  inserted  the  latchkey 
and  felt  it  move  smoothly  in 
the  lock,  a  momentary  revolt 
against  his  own  judgment,  his 
own  censorship,  swung  him 
sharply  towards  reaction.  But 
it  is  only  the  blind  who  can 
walk  without  a  tremor  upon 
the  edge  of  an  abyss  —  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  bandage 
across  his  eyes.  Like  a  strip 
of  lighted  paper,  the  reaction 
flared  up;  but  like  the  strip 
of  paper  it  dropped  back  to 
ashes.  He  pushed  the  door 
open  and  slowly  crossed  the 
hall. 

The  mounting  of  a  staircase 
is  often  the  index  to  a  man's 
state  of  mind.  As  Loder 
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ascended  the  stairs  of  Chilcote's 
house,  his  shoulders  lacked 
their  habitual  stiffness,  his  head 
was  bent ;  he  moved  as  though 
his  feet  were  weighted.  He 
was  no  longer  the  man  of 
achievement,  whose  smallest 
opinion  compels  consideration. 
In  the  privacy  of  solitude,  he 
was  the  mere  human  flotsam  to 
which  he  had  once  compared 
himself — flotsam  that,  dream- 
ing it  has  found  a  harbour, 
wakes  to  see  itself  the  prey  of 
the  incoming  tide. 

He  paused  at  the  head  of 
the  stairs  to  rally  his  resolu- 
tions ;  then,  still  walking 
heavily,  he  passed  down  the 
corridor  to  Eve's  room.  It 
was  suggestive  of  his  charac- 
ter that,  having  made  his 
decision,  he  did  not  dally  over 
its  performance.  Without  wait- 
ing to  knock,  he  turned  the 
handle  and  walked  into  the 
room. 

It  looked  precisely  as  it 
always  looked ;  but  to  his 
eyes  the  subdued  colouring  of 
books  and  flowers — the  bronzes, 
the  lamps,  the  whole  air  of 
culture  and  repose  that  the 
place  conveyed — seemed  to  hold 
a  deeper  meaning  than  before. 
And  as  his  glance,  crossing  the 
inanimate  objects,  rested  on  the 
face  of  their  owner,  the  true 
force  of  his  position — the  enor- 
mity of  the  task  before  him — 
rose  suddenly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly to  his  mind. 

Eve  was  standing  by  the 
mantelpiece.  She  wore  a  beau- 
tiful and  elaborate  gown ;  a 
long  string  of  diamonds  was 
twisted  about  her  neck,  and  her 
soft  black  hair  was  coiled  high 
after  a  foreign  fashion,  and 
2G 
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held  in  place  by  a  large  dia- 
mond comb.  As  he  entered  the 
room  she  turned  hastily,  almost 
nervously,  and  looked  at  him 
with  the  rapid  searching 
glance  he  had  learned  to  ex- 
pect from  her.  But  almost 
directly  her  expression  changed 
to  one  of  quick  concern.  With 
a  faint  exclamation  of  alarm, 
she  stepped  forward. 

"What  has  happened?"  she 
said.  "  You  look  like  a  ghost." 

He  made  no  attempt  to 
answer.  Moving  into  the 
room,  he  paused  by  the  oak 
table  that  stood  between  the 
fireplace  and  the  door. 

They  made  an  unconscious 
tableau  as  they  confronted  each 
other.  He  with  a  hard,  set 
face ;  she  with  a  heightened 
colour  and  inexplicably  bright 
eyes.  They  stood  completely 
silent  for  a  space ;  then,  as 
though  finding  the  tension  un- 
bearable, Eve  spoke  again. 

"  Has  anything  happened  ?  " 
she  repeated.  "Is  anything 
wrong  ? " 

Had  he  been  less  engrossed, 
the  intensity  of  her  concern 
might  have  struck  him,  but  to 
a  mind  so  harassed,  there  was 
only  room  for  one  considera- 
tion. The  sense  of  her  ques- 
tion reached  him,  but  its  signifi- 
cance left  him  untouched. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  ?  "  she 
reiterated. 

By  a  great  effort  he  raised 
his  eyes. 

"Yes.  Everything  in  the 
world  is  wrong,"  he  said  in  a 
slow,  hard  voice. 

Eve  made  no  sound,  but  her 
colour  suddenly  deepened. 

Again  he  was  unobservant. 
With  the  dogged  resolution 


that  invariably  marked  him, 
he  forced  himself  to  his  task. 

"You  despise  lies,"  he  said 
slowly.  "Tell  me  what  you 
would  think  of  a  man  whose 
whole  life  was  one  elaborated 
lie  ?  "  The  words  were  slightly 
exaggerated,  but  their  utter- 
ance, their  painfully  brusque 
sincerity,  precluded  all  sugges- 
tion of  effect.  Resolutely  hold- 
ing her  gaze,  he  repeated  his 
question. 

"Tell  me?  Answer  me?  I 
want  to  know." 

Eve's  attitude  was  difficult 
to  read.  She  stood  twisting 
the  string  of  diamonds  between 
her  fingers. 

"  Tell  me  ?  "  he  said  again. 

She  continued  to  look  at  him 
for  a  moment ;  then,  as  if  some 
fresh  impulse  moved  her,  she 
turned  away  from  him  towards 
the  fire. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said,  uncer- 
tainly. "We — I — I  could  not 
set  myself  to  judge — any  one." 

Loder  held  himself  rigidly  in 
hand. 

"Eve,"  he  said  quietly,  "I 
was  at  the  'Arcadian '  to-night. 
The  play  was  'Other  Men's 
Shoes.'  I  suppose  you've 
read  the  book  'Other  Men's 
Shoes '  ?  " 

She  was  leaning  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  her  face  was 
invisible  to  him. 

"Yes,  I  have  read  it,"  she 
said,  without  looking  round. 

"  It  is  the  story  of  an  extra- 
ordinary likeness  between  two 
men.  Do  you  believe  such  a 
likeness  possible?  Do  you 
think  such  a  thing  could 
exist  ? "  He  spoke  with  diffi- 
culty; his  brain  and  tongue 
both  felt  numb. 
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Eve  let  the  diamond  chain 
slip  from  her  fingers.  "  Yes," 
she  said  nervously.  "Yes,  I 
do  believe  it.  Such  things 
have  been " 

He  caught  at  the  words. 
"  You're  quite  right !  "  he  said 
quickly.  "  You're  quite  right ! 
The  thing  is  possible  —  I've 
proved  it.  I  know  a  man  so 
like  me  that  you — even  you — 
could  not  tell  us  apart." 

She  was  silent,  still  averting 
her  face. 

In  dire  difficulty  he  laboured 
on. 

"  Such  a  likeness  is  a  serious 
thing,"  he  said.  "  A  terrible 
danger — a  terrible  temptation. 
Those  who  have  no  experience 
of  it  cannot  possibly  gauge  its 

pitfalls "  Again  he  paused, 

but  again  the  silent  figure  by 
the  fireplace  gave  him  no  help. 

"  Eve  !  "  he  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, "  if  you  only  knew — if  you 
only  guessed  what  I'm  trying 

to  say "  The  perplexity — 

the  whole  harassed  suffering  of 
his  mind,  showed  in  the  words. 
Loder — the  strong,  the  resource- 
ful, the  self  -  contained  —  was 
hopelessly,  palpably  at  a  loss. 
There  was  a  note  of  appeal  in 
the  vibration  of  his  voice. 

And  Eve,  standing  by  the 
fireplace,  heard  and  understood. 
In  that  moment  of  compre- 
hension all  that  had  held 
her  silent,  all  the  conflicting 
motives  that  had  forbidden 
speech,  melted  away  before  the 
unconscious  demand  for  help. 
Quietly  and  yet  quickly  she 
turned  round,  her  whole  face 
transfigured  by  a  light  that 
seemed  to  shine  from  within — 
something  singularly  soft  and 
tender. 


"  There's  no  need  to  say  any- 
thing," she  said  simply.  "I 
know." 

It  came  quietly  —  as  most 
great  revelations  come.  Her 
voice  was  low  and  free  from  any 
excitement ;  her  face  was  beauti- 
ful in  its  complete  unconscious- 
ness of  self.  In  that  supreme 
moment  all  her  thoughts,  all 
her  sympathies,  were  for  the 
man  and  his  suffering.  She 
had  no  consideration  of  herself. 

To  Loder  there  was  a 
moment  of  incredulity ;  then 
slowly  his  brain  swung  to 
realisation. 

"  You  know  ?  "  he  repeated 
blankly.  "  You  know  ?  " 

Without  answering,  she 
walked  to  a  cabinet  that  stood 
in  the  window,  unlocked  a 
drawer,  and  drew  out  several 
sheets  of  flimsy  white  paper, 
crumpled  in  places,  and  closely 
covered  with  writing.  With- 
out a  word  she  carried  them 
back  and  held  them  out. 

He  took  them  in  silence ; 
scanned  them ;  then  looked  up. 

In  a  long  wordless  pause 
their  eyes  met.  It  was  as  if 
each  looked  speechlessly  into 
the  other's  heart,  seeing  the 
passions,  the  contradictions, 
the  shortcomings  that  went  to 
the  making  of  both.  In  that 
silence  they  drew  closer  to- 
gether than  they  could  have 
done  through  a  torrent  of 
words.  There  was  no  asking 
of  forgiveness,  no  elaborate  con- 
fession on  either  side ;  in  the 
deep  eloquent  silence  they  mutu- 
ally saw  and  mutually  under- 
stood. 

"When  I  came  into  the 
morning  -  room  to  -  day,"  Eve 
said  at  last,  "and  saw  Lillian 
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Astrupp  reading  that  telegram, 
nothing  could  have  seemed 
farther  from  me  than  the 
thought  that  I  should  follow 
her  example.  It  was  not  until 
afterwards ;  not  until — he  came 
into  the  room ;  until  I  saw  that 
you,  as  I  believed,  had  fallen 
back  again  from  what  I  re- 
spected to  what  I  despised, 
that  I  knew  how  human  I 
really  was.  As  I  watched 
them  laugh  and  talk,  I  felt 
suddenly  that  I  was  alone 
again  —  terribly  alone.  I  —  I 
think — I  believe  I  was  jealous 

in  that  moment "  She 

paused  and  gave  a  faint  nerv- 
ous laugh. 

"Eve!" 

But  she  broke  in  quickly 
on  the  word.  "  I  felt  differ- 
ent in  that  moment,"  she 
said ;  "  I  didn't  care  about 
honour — or  things  like  honour. 
After  they  had  gone,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  missed  some- 
thing —  something  that  they 
possessed.  Oh,  you  don't  know 
what  a  woman  feels  when  she 
is  jealous!"  Again  she  paused. 
"  It  was  then  that  the  telegram 
and  the  thought  of  Lillian's 
amused  smile  as  she  had  read 
it,  came  to  my  mind.  Feeling 
as  I  did  —  acting  on  what  I 
felt — I  crossed  to  the  bureau 
and  picked  it  up.  In  one 
second  I  had  seen  enough  to 
make  it  impossible  to  draw 
back.  Oh,  it  may  have  been 
dishonourable  —  it  may  have 
been  mean !  but  I  wonder  if 
any  woman  in  the  world  would 
have  done  other  wise.  I  crumpled 
up  the  papers  just  as  they  were, 
and  carried  them  to  my  own 
room."  She  stopped  and 
looked  at  him,  her  breath 


coming  fast,  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  dilated. 

From  the  first  word  of  the 
story  to  the  last,  his  eyes  had 
never  left  her  face;  and  in- 
stantly she  finished  his  voice 
broke  forth  in  irrepressible 
question.  In  that  wonderful 
space  of  time  he  had  learned 
many  things.  All  his  deduc- 
tions, all  his  apprehensions,  had 
been  scattered  and  disproved. 
He  had  seen  the  true  meaning 
of  Lillian  Astrupp's  amused 
indifference — the  indifference  of 
a  variable  flippant  nature  that, 
robbed  of  any  real  weapon  for 
mischief,  soon  tires  of  a  game 
that  promises  to  be  too  arduous. 
He  saw  all  this,  and  under- 
stood it  with  a  rapidity  born 
of  the  moment ;  nevertheless 
when  Eve  ceased  to  speak,  the 
question  that  broke  from  him 
was  not  connected  with  this 
great  discovery — was  not  even 
suggestive  of  it.  It  was  some- 
thing quite  immaterial  to  any 
real  issue ;  but  something  that 
overshadowed  every  considera- 
tion in  the  world. 

"Eve,"  he  said,  "tell  me 
your  first  thought  ?  Your  first 
thought  after  the  shock  and 
the  surprise,  when — when  you 
remembered  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  fresh  pause,  but 
one  of  very  short  duration ; 
then  Eve  met  his  glance  fear- 
lessly and  frankly.  The  same 
pride  and  dignity,  the  same 
indescribable  tenderness  that 
had  responded  to  his  first 
appeal,  shone  in  her  face. 

"My  first  thought  was  a 
great  thankfulness,"  she  said 
simply.  "  A  thankfulness  that 
you — that  no  man — could  ever 
understand." 
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As  she  finished  speaking,  Eve 
did  not  lower  her  eyes.  To 
her  there  was  no  suggestion  of 
shame  in  her  thoughts  or  her 
words  ;  but  to  Loder,  watching 
and  listening,  there  was  a 
perilous  meaning  contained  in 
both. 

"  Thankfulness  ?  "  he  repeated 
slowly.  From  his  newly  stirred 
sense  of  responsibility,  pity 
and  comprehension  were  rising 
gradually  and  laboriously.  He 
had  never  seen  Eve  as  he  saw 
her  now;  and  his  vision  was 
all  the  clearer  for  the  long 
oblivion.  With  a  poignant 
sense  of  compassion  and  re- 
morse, the  knowledge  of  her 
youth  came  to  him.  The  youth 
that  some  women  preserve  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  when 
circumstances  have  permitted 
them  to  see  much  but  to  ex- 
perience little. 

"Thankfulness?"  he  said 
again  incredulously. 

A  slight  smile  touched  her 
lips. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  softly. 
"Thankfulness  that  my  faith 
had  been  rightly  placed." 

She  spoke  simply  and  con- 
fidently, but  the  words  struck 
Loder  more  sharply  than  any 
accusation.  "With  a  heavy 
sense  of  bitterness  and  renun- 
ciation he  moved  slowly  for- 
ward. 

"Eve,"  he  said  very  gently, 
"yo'u  don't  know  what  you 
say." 

She  had  lowered  her  eyes  as 
he  came  towards  her;  now 
again  she  lifted  them  in  a 
swift  upward  glance.  For  the 


first  time  since  he  had  entered 
the  room  a  slight  look  of  per- 
sonal doubt  and  uneasiness 
showed  in  her  face. 

"Why?"  she  said.  "  I— I 
don't  understand." 

For  a  moment  he  answered 
nothing.  He  had  found  his 
first  explanation  overwhelm- 
ing ;  now,  suddenly,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  present  diffi- 
culty was  more  impossible  to 
surmount. 

"  I  came  here  to-night  to  tell 
you  something,"  he  began  at 
last,  "but  so  far,  I  have  only 
said  half  of  what  I  meant  to 
say " 

"  Half  ?  " 

"Yes;  half."  He  repeated 
the  word  quickly,  avoiding  the 
question  in  her  eyes.  Then, 
conscious  of  the  need  for  ex- 
planation, he  plunged  into 
rapid  speech. 

"A  fraud  like  mine,"  he  said, 
"has  only  one  safeguard,  one 
justification — a  boundless  auda- 
city. Once  shake  that  audacity, 
and  the  whole  motive  -  power 
crumbles.  It  was  to  make  the 
audacity  impossible  —  to  tell 
you  the  truth  and  make  it 
impossible — that  I  came  here 
to-night.  The  fact  that  you 
already  know  makes  the  telling 
easier — but  it  alters  nothing." 

Eve  raised  her  head,  but  he 
went  resolutely  on,  not  appear- 
ing to  see  her  action. 

"To-night,"  he  said,  "I  have 
seen  into  my  own  life,  into  my 
own  mind  ;  and  my  ideas  have 
been  very  roughly  shaken  into 
place.  We  never  make  so 
colossal  a  mistake  as  when  we 
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imagine  that  we  know  our- 
selves !  Months  ago,  when  your 
husband  first  proposed  this 
scheme  to  me,  I  was — accord- 
ing to  my  own  conception — a 
solitary  being  vastly  ill  -  used 
by  Fate  who,  with  a  fine 
stoicism,  was  leading  a  clean 
life.  That  was  what  I  believed. 
But  there,  at  the  very  outset, 
I  deceived  myself.  I  was  simply 
a  man  who  shut  himself  up 
because  he  cherished  a  grudge 
against  life,  and  who  lived 
honestly  because  he  had  a  con- 
stitutional distaste  for  vice. 
My  first  feeling  when  I  saw 
your  husband  was  one  of  self- 
righteous  contempt ;  and  that 
has  been  my  attitude  all  along. 
I  have  often  marvelled  at  the 
flood  of  intolerance  that  has 
rushed  over  me  at  sight  of  him 
— the  violent  desire  that  has 
possessed  me  to  look  away  from 
his  weakness  and  banish  the 
knowledge  of  it ;  but  now  I 
understand. 

"  I  know  now  what  the  feel- 
ing meant.  The  knowledge 
came  to  me  to-night.  It  meant 
that  I  turned  away  from  his 
weakness,  because,  deep  within 
myself,  something  stirred  in 
recognition  of  it.  Humanity 
is  much  simpler  than  we  like 
to  think ;  and  human  impulses 
have  an  extraordinary  funda- 
mental connection.  Weakness 
is  egotism — but  so  is  strength. 
Chilcote  has  followed  his  vice — 
I  have  followed  my  ambition. 
It  will  take  a  higher  judgment 
than  yours  or  mine  to  say 
which  of  us  has  been  the  more 
selfish  man  ! "  He  paused  and 
looked  at  her. 

She  was  watching  him  in- 
tently. Some  of  the  meaning 


in  his  face  had  found  a  pained, 
alarmed  reflection  in  her  own. 
But  the  awe  and  wonder  of 
the  morning's  discovery  still 
coloured  her  mind  too  vividly 
to  allow  of  other  considerations 
possessing  their  proper  value. 
The  thrill  of  exultation  with 
which  the  misgivings  born  of 
Chilcote's  vice  had  dropped 
away  from  her  mental  image 
of  Loder,  was  still  too  absorb- 
ing to  be  easily  dominated. 
She  loved  and,  as  if  by  a 
miracle,  her  love  had  been 
justified.  For  the  moment  the 
justification  seemed  all-suffic- 
ing. Something  of  confidence, 
something  of  the  innocence  that 
comes,  not  from  ignorance  of 
evil,  but  from  a  mind  singularly 
uncontaminated,  blinded  her  to 
the  danger  of  her  position. 

Loder,  waiting  apprehen- 
sively for  some  aid,  some  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  became 
gradually  conscious  of  this  lack 
of  realisation.  Moved  by  a 
fresh  impulse,  he  crossed  the 
small  space  that  divided  them 
and  caught  both  her  hands. 

"Eve,"  he  said  gently,  "I 
have  been  trying  to  analyse 
myself  and  give  you  the  re- 
sults ;  but  I  shan't  try  any 
more, — I  shall  be  quite  plain 
with  you. 

"From  the  first  moment  I 
took  your  husband's  place  I 
was  ambitious.  You  uncon- 
sciously aroused  the  feeling 
when  you  brought  me  Fraide's 
message  on  the  first  night. 
You  aroused  it  by  your  words, 
but  you  aroused  it  more  strongly 
by  your  underlying  antagon- 
ism. On  that  night,  although 
I  did  not  know  it  then,  I  took 
up  my  position — I  made  my 
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determination.  Do  you  know 
what  that  determination  was  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  was  the  desire  to  stamp 
out  Chilcote's  footmarks  with 
my  own ;  to  prove  that  person- 
ality is  the  great  force,  capable 
of  everything.  I  forgot  to 
reckon  that  when  we  draw 
largely  upon  Fate,  she  gener- 
ally extorts  a  crushing  in- 
terest. 

"First  came  the  wish  for 
your  respect ;  then  came  the 
desire  to  stand  well  with  such 
men  as  Fraide,  to  feel  the  stir 
of  emulation  and  competition, 
to  prove  myself  strong  in  the 
one  career  I  knew  myself  really 
fitted  for.  For  a  time  the 
second  ambition  overshadowed 
the  first,  but  the  first  was 
bound  to  reassert  itself ;  and  in 
a  moment  of  egotism  I  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  winning 
your  enthusiasm  as  well  as 
your  respect " 

Eve's  face,  alert  and  ques- 
tioning, suddenly  paled  as  a 
doubt  crossed  her  mind. 

"  Then  it  was  only — only  to 
stand  well  with  me?" 

"I  believed  it  was  only  the 
desire  to  stand  well  with  you. 
I  believed  that,  until  the  night 
of  my  speech — if  you  can  credit 
anything  so  absurd  :  then,  on 
that  night,  as  I  came  up  the 
stairs  to  the  Gallery  and  saw 
you  standing  there,  the  blind- 
ness fell  away,  and  I  knew  that 
I  loved  you."  As  he  said  the 
last  words  he  released  her 
hands  and  turned  aside,  missing 
the  quick  wave  of  joy  and 
colour  that  crossed  her  face. 

"I  knew  it,  but  it  made  no 
difference,"  he  went  on ;  "I  was 
only  moved  to  a  higher  self- 


glorification.  I  touched  suprem- 
acy that  night.  But  as  we 
drove  home  I  experienced  the 
strangest  coincidence  of  my 
life.  You  remember  the  block 
in  the  traffic  at  Piccadilly  ?  " 

Again  she  bent  her  head 
silently. 

"  Well,  when  I  looked  out  of 
the  carriage  -  window  to  dis- 
cover its  cause,  the  first  man  I 
saw  was — Chilcote." 

Eve  started  slightly.  This 
swift  unexpected  linking  of 
Chilcote's  name  with  the  most 
exalted  moment  of  her  life 
stirred  her  unpleasantly.  Some 
glimmering  of  Loder's  inten- 
tion in  so  linking  it,  broke 
suddenly  through  the  web  of 
her  disturbed  and  conflicting 
thoughts. 

"You  saw  him  on  that 
night  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  the  sight  chilled 
me.  It  was  a  big  drop  from 
supremacy  to  the  remembrance 
of — e  v  ery  thin  g. " 

Involuntarily  she  put  out  her 
hand. 

But  Loder  shook  his  head. 
"No,"  he  said,  "don't  pity 
me !  The  sight  of  him  came 
just  in  time.  I  had  a  reaction 
in  that  moment ;  and,  such  as 
it  was,  I  acted  on  it.  I  went 
to  him  next  morning  and  told 
him  that  the  thing  must  end. 
But  then — even  then — I  shirked 
being  honest  with  myself.  I 
had  meant  to  tell  him  that  it 
must  end  because  I  had  grown 
to  love  you,  but  my  pride  rose 
up  and  tied  my  tongue.  I 
could  not  humiliate  myself. 
I  put  the  case  before  him  in 
another  light.  It  was  a  tussle 
of  wills — and  1  won ;  but  the 
victory  was  not  what  it  should 
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have  been.  That  was  proved 
to-day,  when  he  returned  to 
tell  me  of  the  loss  of  this 
telegram.  It  wasn't  the  fear 
that  Lady  Astrupp  had  found 
it ;  it  wasn't  to  save  the  posi- 
tion that  I  jumped  at  the 
chance  of  coming  back.  It 
was  to  feel  the  joy  of  living, 
the  joy  of  seeing  you — if  only 
for  a  day  !  "  For  one  second 
he  turned  towards  her;  then, 
as  abruptly,  he  turned  away 
again. 

"  I  was  still  thinking  of  my- 
self," he  said.  "  I  was  still 
utterly  self-centred  when  I  came 
to  this  room  to-day  and  allowed 
you  to  talk  to  me  —  when  I 
asked  you  to  see  me  to-night, 
as  we  parted  at  the  club.  I 
shan't  tell  you  the  thoughts 
that  unconsciously  were  in  my 
mind  when  I  asked  that  favour. 
You  must  understand  without 
explanation. 

"I  went  to  the  theatre  with 
Lady  Astrupp  ostensibly  to  find 
how  the  land  lay  in  her  direc- 
tion —  really  to  heighten  my 
self-esteem.  But  there,  Fate — 
or  the  Power  we  like  to  call  by 
that  name — was  lying  in  wait 
for  me,  ready  to  claim  the  first 
interest  on  the  portion  of  life  I 
had  dared  to  borrow."  He  said 
this  slowly,  as  if  measuring 
each  word.  He  did  not  glance 
towards  Eve,  as  he  had  done  in 
his  previous  pause.  His  whole 
manner  seemed  oppressed  by 
the  gravity  of  what  he  had 
still  to  say. 

"I  doubt  if  a  man  has  ever 
seen  more  in  half  an  hour  than 
I  have  done  to-night,"  he  said. 
"  With  his  mental  eyes,  I  mean. 
In  this  play,  '  Other  Men's 
Shoes,'  two  men  change  identi- 


ties—  as  Chilcote  and  I  have 
done  —  but  in  doing  so  they 
overlook  one  fact.  The  fact 
that  one  of  them  has  a  wife  ! 
That's  not  my  way  of  putting 
it ;  it's  the  way  it  was  put  to 
me  by  one  of  Lady  Astrupp's 
guests." 

Again  Eve  looked  up.  The 
doubt  and  question  in  her  eyes 
had  grown  unmistakably.  As 
he  ceased  to  speak,  her  lips 
parted  quickly. 

"  John,"  she  said  with  sud- 
den conviction,  "you're  trying 
to  say  something — something 
that's  terribly  hard." 

Without  raising  his  head, 
Loder  answered  her. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  the 
hardest  thing  a  man  ever 
said " 

His  tone  was  short,  almost 
brusque,  but  to  ears  sharpened 
by  instinct  it  was  eloquent. 
Without  a  Avord,  Eve  took  a 
step  forward,  and,  standing 
quite  close  to  him,  laid  both 
hands  on  his  shoulders. 

For  a  space  they  stood  silent, 
she  with  her  face  lifted,  he 
with  averted  eyes.  Then,  very 
gently,  he  raised  his  hands  and 
tried  to  unclasp  her  fingers. 
There  was  scarcely  any  colour 
visible  in  his  face ;  and  by  a 
curious  effect  of  emotion  it 
seemed  that  lines,  never  before 
noticeable,  had  formed  about 
his  mouth. 

"What  is  it?"  Eve  asked 
apprehensively.  "  John,  what 
is  it?" 

By  a  swift  involuntary  move- 
ment she  had  tightened  the 
pressure  of  her  fingers ;  and, 
without  using  force,  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  unloose 
them.  With  his  hands  pressed 
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irresolutely  over  hers,  he  looked 
down  into  her  face. 

"As  I  sat  in  the  theatre  to- 
night, Eve,"  he  said  slowly, 
"  all  the  pictures  I  had  formed 
of  life  shifted.  Without  desir- 
ing it,  without  knowing  it, 
my  whole  point  of  view  was 
changed.  I  suddenly  saw 
things  by  the  world's  search- 
light instead  of  by  my  own 
miserable  candle.  I  suddenly 
saw  things  for  you — instead  of 
for  myself." 

Her  eyes  widened  and  dark- 
ened, but  she  said  nothing. 

"I  suddenly  saw  the  un- 
pardonable wrong  that  I  have 
done  you — the  imperative  duty 
of  cutting  it  short."  He  spoke 
very  slowly,  in  a  dull  mechani- 
cal voice. 

Eve  —  her  eyes  still  wide, 
her  face  pained  and  alarmed 
— withdrew  her  hands  from 
his  shoulders. 

"You  mean,"  she  said  with 
difficulty,  "that  it  is  going 
to  end?  That  you  are  going 
away  ?  That  you  are  giving 
everything  up  ?  Oh,  but  you 
can't !  You  can't !  "  She  spoke 
with  sudden  excitement,  her 
fears  overmastering  her  in- 
credulity. "  You  can't !  You 
mustn't !  The  only  proof  that 
could  have  interfered " 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  the 
proof." 

"  Then  of  what  ?  of  what  ?  " 

Loder  was  silent  for  a 
moment. 

"Of  our  love,"  he  said 
steadily. 

She  coloured  deeply.  "  But 
why  ?  "  she  stammered  ;  "why? 
We  have  done  no  wrong.  We 
need  do  no  wrong.  We  would 
be  friends — nothing  more ;  and 


I Oh,  I  so  need  a  friend  !  " 

For  almost  the  first  time  in 
Loder's  knowledge  of  her,  her 
voice  broke,  her  control  des- 
erted her.  She  stood  before 
him  in  all  the  pathos  of  her 
lonely  girlhood. 

The  revelation  touched  him 
with  sudden  poignancy ;  the 
real  strength  that  lay  beneath 
his  faults,  the  chivalry  buried 
under  years  of  callousness, 
stirred  at  the  birth  of  a  new 
emotion.  The  resolution  pre- 
served at  such  a  cost,  the  sacri- 
fice that  had  seemed  wellnigh 
impossible,  all  at  once  took  on 
a  different  shape.  What  before 
had  been  a  barren  duty,  became 
suddenly  a  sacred  right.  Hold- 
ing out  his  arms,  he  drew  her 
to  him  as  if  she  had  been  a 
child. 

"Eve,"  he  said  gently,  "I 
have  learned  to  -  night  how 
fully  a  woman's  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  world — and  how 
scanty  that  mercy  is.  If  cir- 
cumstances had  been  different, 
I  believe — I  am  convinced — I 
would  have  made  you  a  good 
husband,  would  have  used  my 
right  to  protect  you  as  well  as 
a  man  could  use  it.  And  now 
that  things  are  different,  I 

want — I  should  like "  He 

hesitated  a  very  little.  "  Now 
that  I  have  no  right  to  protect 
you,  except  the  right  my  love 
gives,  I  want  to  guard  you  as 
closely  from  all  that  is  sordid 
as  any  husband  could  guard 
his  wife. 

"  In  life  there  are  really  only 
two  broad  issues  —  right  and 
wrong.  Whatever  we  may 
say,  whatever  we  may  profess 
to  believe,  we  know  that  our 
action  is  always  a  choice  be- 
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tween  right  and  wrong.  A 
month  ago  —  a  week  ago  —  I 
would  have  despised  a  man 
who  could  talk  like  this,  and 
have  thought  myself  strong  for 
despising  him.  Now  I  know 
that  strength  is  something 
more  than  the  trampling  of 
others  into  the  dust,  that  we 
ourselves  may  have  a  clear 
road.  It  is  something  much 
harder  and  much  less  triumph- 
ant than  that.  It  is  the  stand- 
ing aside  to  let  somebody  else 
pass  on.  Eve  !  "  he  cried  sud- 
denly, "Eve,  I'm  trying  to  do 
this  for  you.  Don't  you  see? 
Don't  you  understand?  The 
easy  course,  the  pleasant 
course,  would  be  to  let  things 

»  O 

drift.  Every  instinct  is  call- 
ing to  me  to  take  that  course 
—  to  go  on  as  I  have  gone, 
trading  on  Chilcote's  weakness 
and  your  —  your  generosity. 
But  I  won't  do  it !  I  can't 
do  it  1 "  With  a  swift  impulse 
he  loosed  his  arms  and  held  her 
away  from  him. 

"Eve,  it's  the  first  time  I 
have  put  another  human  being 
before  myself ! " 

Eve  kept  her  head  bent. 
Painful,  inaudible  sobs  were 
shaking  her  from  head  to  foot. 

"  It's  something  in  you  — 
something  unconscious,  some- 


thing high  and  fine — that  holds 
me  back,  that  literally  bars 
the  way.  Eve,  can't  you  see 
that  I'm  fighting  —  fighting 
hard?" 

After  he  had  spoken  there 
was  silence  —  a  long  painful 
silence  —  during  which  Eve 
waged  the  battle  that  so  many 
of  her  sex  have  waged  before ; 
the  battle  in  which  words  are 
useless  and  tears  of  no  account. 
She  looked  very  slight,  very 
young,  very  forlorn  as  she 
stood  there.  Then,  in  the  op- 
pressive sense  of  waiting  that 
filled  the  whole  room,  she  looked 
up  at  him. 

Her  face  was  stained  with 
tears,  her  thick  black  lashes 
were  still  wet  with  them;  but 
her  expression,  as  her  eyes  met 
his,  was  a  strange  example 
of  the  courage,  the  firmness, 
the  power  of  sacrifice  that 
may  be  hidden  in  a  fragile 
vessel. 

She  said  nothing,  for  in  such 
a  moment  words  do  not  come 
easily,  but  with  the  simplest, 
most  submissive,  most  eloquent 
gesture  in  the  world  she  set 
his  perplexity  to  rest. 

Taking  his  hand  between 
hers,  she  lifted  it,  and  for  a 
long  silent  space  held  it  against 
her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


For  a  while  there  was  silence ; 
then  Loder  —  bitterly  aware 
that  he  had  conquered,  poig- 
nantly conscious  of  the  appeal 
that  Eve's  attitude  made — 
found  further  endurance  impos- 
sible. Gently  freeing  his  hand, 
he  moved  away  from  her  to 


the  fireplace,  taking  up  the 
position  that  she  had  first 
occupied. 

"Eve,"  he  said  slowly,  "I 
haven't  finished  yet.  I  haven't 
said  everything.  I'm  going  to 
tax  your  courage  further." 

With  a  touch  of  pained  alarm 
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she  raised  her  head.  "Fur- 
ther ?  "  she  said. 

He  shrank  from  the  expres- 
sion on  her  face. 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  diffi- 
culty. "Yes,  there's  still  an- 
other point  to  be  faced.  The 
matter  doesn't  end  with  my 
going  back.  To  have  the  situ- 
ation fully  saved,  Chilcote 
must  return  —  Chilcote  must 
be  brought  to  realise  his 
responsibilities." 

Her  lips  parted  in  dumb 
dismay. 

"It  must  be  done,"  he  went 
on  hurriedly ;  "  and  we  have 
got  to  do  it — you  and  I."  He 
turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  ?  I  could  do  nothing. 
What  could  I  do?  "  Her  voice 
failed. 

"  Everything,"  he  said ;  "  you 
could  do  everything.  He  is 
morally  weak,  but  he  has  one 
sensitive  point — the  fear  of  a 
public  exposure.  Once  make  it 
plain  to  him  that  you  know  his 
secret,  and  you  can  compel  him 
to  whatever  course  of  action 
you  select.  It  was  to  ask  you 
to  do  this — to  beg  you  to  do 
this — that  I  came  to  you  to- 
night. I  know  that  it's  ex- 
pecting more  than  a  woman's 
resolution  —  more  than  a 
woman's  strength.  But  you 
are  like  no  woman  in  the 
world ! 

"  Eve  !  "  he  cried  with  sudden 
vehemence,  "  can't  you  see  that 
it's  imperative — the  one  thing 
to  save  us  both  ?  " 

He  stopped  as  abruptly  as 
he  had  begun,  and  again  a 
painful  silence  filled  the  room. 
Then,  as  before,  Eve  moved  in- 
stinctively towards  him,  but 
this  time  her  steps  were  slow 


and  uncertain.  Nearing  his 
side,  she  put  out  her  hand  as  if 
for  comfort  and  support ;  and 
feeling  his  fingers  tighten  round 
it,  stood  for  a  moment  resting 
in  the  contact. 

"I  understand,"  she  said 
at  last  very  slowly.  "  I  under- 
stand. When  will  you  take  me 
to  him  ?  " 

For  a  moment  Loder  said 
nothing,  not  daring  to  trust 
his  voice ;  then  he  answered 
low  and  abruptly. 

"  Now  !  "  he  said.  "  Now,  at 
once  !  Now,  this  moment,  if  I 
may  !  And  —  and  remember 
that  I  know  what  it  costs  you." 
As  if  imbued  with  fear  that  his 
own  courage  might  fail  him,  he 
released  her  hand,  crossed  the 
room  to  where  a  long  dark 
cloak  lay  as  she  had  thrown 
it  on  her  return  home,  and 
picking  it  up,  silently  wrapped 
it  about  her.  Then,  still  acting 
automatically,  he  moved  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  stood  aside 
while  she  passed  out  into  the 
corridor. 

In  complete  silence  they  de- 
scended the  stairs,  and  moved 
to  the  hall-door.  There  Crap- 
ham,  who  had  returned  to  his 
duties  since  Loder's  entrance, 
came  quickly  forward  with  an 
offer  of  service. 

But  Loder  dismissed  him 
curtly  ;  and  with  something  of 
the  confusion  bred  of  Chilcote's 
regime,  the  man  drew  back 
towards  the  staircase. 

With  a  hasty  movement 
Loder  stepped  forward,  and, 
opening  the  hall-door,  admitted 
a  breath  of  chill  air.  But  on  the 
threshold  he  paused.  It  was 
his  first  sign  of  hesitation  ;  the 
one  instant  in  which  nature 
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rebelled  against  the  conscience 
so  tardily  awakened.  For  one 
moment  he  stood  motionless, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even 
Eve  fully  fathomed  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  renunciation  —  the 
blackness  of  the  night  that 
stretched  in  front  of  him. 

Behind  him,  was  everything ; 
before  him,  nothing.  The  every- 
thing symbolised  by  the  luxuri- 
ous house,  the  eagerly  attentive 
servants,  the  pleasant  atmos- 
phere of  responsibility ;  the 
nothing  represented  by  the 
broad  public  thoroughfare,  the 
passing  figures,  each  uncon- 
scious of,  each  uninterested  in 
his  existence.  As  an  interloper 
he  had  entered  this  house ;  as 
an  interloper  he  had  played  his 
part,  lived  his  hour,  proved 
himself;  as  an  interloper  he 
was  now  passing  back  into  the 
dim  world  of  unrealised  hopes 
and  unachieved  ambitions. 

He  stood  rigidly  quiet,  his 
strong  figure  silhouetted  against 
the  lighted  hall,  his  face  cold 
and  set ;  then  with  a  touch  of 
fatality,  Chance  cut  short  his 
struggle. 

An  empty  hansom  wheeled 
round  the  corner  of  the  square ; 
the  cabman,  seeing  him,  raised 
his  whip  in  query,  and  involun- 
tarily Loder  nodded  an  acqui- 
escence. A  moment  later  he 
had  helped  Eve  into  the  cab. 

"  Middle  Temple  Lane  !  "  he 
directed,  pausing  on  the  step. 

"  Middle  Temple  Lane  is  op- 
posite to  Clifford's  Inn,"  he 
explained,  as  he  took  his  place. 
"When  we  get  there  we  have 
only  to  cross  the  Strand." 

Eve  bent  her  head  in  token 
that  she  understood,  and  the  cab 
moved  out  into  the  roadway. 


Within  a  few  minutes  the 
neighbourhood  of  Grosvenor 
Square  was  exchanged  for  the 
noisier  and  more  crowded  one  of 
Piccadilly ;  but  either  the  cab- 
man was  over  cautious  or  the 
horse  was  below  the  average, 
for  they  made  but  slow  prog- 
ress through  the  more  crowded 
streets.  To  the  two,  sitting  in 
silence,  the  pace  was  wellnigh 
unbearable.  With  every  added 
movement  the  tension  grew. 
The  methodical  care  with  which 
they  moved  seemed  like  the 
tightening  of  a  string  already 
strained  to  breaking-point ;  yet 
neither  spoke,  because  neither 
had  the  courage  necessary  for 
words. 

Once  or  twice  as  they  tra- 
versed the  Strand,  Loder  made 
a  movement  as  if  to  break  the 
quiet ;  but  nothing  followed  it. 
He  continued  to  lean  forward 
with  a  certain  dogged  stiffness, 
his  clasped  hands  resting  on  the 
doors  of  the  cab,  his  eyes  staring 
straight  ahead.  Not  once,  as 
they  threaded  their  way,  did 
he  dare  to  glance  at  Eve, 
though  every  movement,  every 
slightest  stir  of  her  garments, 
was  forced  upon  his  conscious- 
ness by  his  acutely  awakened 
senses. 

When  at  last  they  drew  up 
before  the  dark  archway  of 
Middle  Temple  Lane,  he  de- 
scended hastily.  And  as  he 
mechanically  turned  to  protect 
her  dress  from  the  wheel,  he 
looked  at  her  fully  for  the  first 
time  since  their  enterprise  had 
been  undertaken.  As  he  looked, 
he  felt  his  heart  sink.  He  had 
expected  to  see  the  marks  of 
suffering  on  her  face,  but  the 
expression  he  saw  suggested 
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something  more  than  mere 
mental  pain. 

The  rich  colour  that  usually 
deepened  and  softened  the 
charm  of  her  beauty  had  been 
erased  as  if  by  a  long  illness ; 
and  against  the  new  pallor  of 
her  skin,  her  blue  eyes,  her 
black  hair  and  eyebrows  looked 
startingly  dark.  A  chill  colder 
than  remorse  —  a  chill  that 
bordered  upon  actual  fear — fell 
upon  him.  With  the  first  im- 
pulsive gesture  he  had  allowed 
himself,  he  touched  her  arm. 

"Eve "  he  began  un- 
steadily ;  then  the  word  died 
upon  his  lips. 

Without  a  sound,  almost 
without  a  movement,  she  re- 
turned his  glance;  and  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  checked  what 
he  might  have  said.  In  that 
one  expressive  look  he  under- 
stood all  she  had  desired  —  all 
she  had  renounced;  the  full 
extent  of  the  ordeal  she  had 
consented  to,  and  the  motive 
that  had  compelled  her  con- 
sent. He  drew  back  with  the 
heavy  sense  that  repentance 
and  pity  were  equally  futile — 
equally  out  of  place. 

Still  in  silence,  she  stepped 
to  the  pavement  and  stood 
aside  while  he  dismissed  the 
hansom.  To  both  there  was 
something  symbolic,  something 
prophetic,  in  the  dismissal. 
Without  intention  and  almost 
unconsciously,  they  drew  closer 
together  as  the  horse  turned, 
its  hoofs  clattering  on  the 
roadway,  its  harness  jingling. 
And  involuntarily  they  looked 
after  the  vehicle,  as  it  moved 
away  down  the  long  shadowed 
thoroughfare  towards  the  lights, 
the  crowds  that  they  had  left 


behind.  At  last,  instinctively, 
they  turned  towards  each  other. 

"  Come  ! "  Loder  said  abrupt- 
ly. "  Come !  it's  only  across 
the  road." 

Fleet  Street  is  generally  very 
quiet  once  midnight  is  passed, 
and  Eve  had  no  need  of  guid- 
ance or  protection  as  they 
crossed  the  pavement,  shining 
like  ice  in  the  lamplight.  They 
crossed  it  slowly,  walking  apart; 
for  the  dread  of  physical  con- 
tact that  had  possessed  them 
in  the  cab  seemed  to  have  fallen 
upon  them  again. 

Inquisitiveness  has  little 
place  in  the  region  of  the 
City,  and  they  gained  the  op- 
posite footpath  unnoticed  by 
the  casual  passer  -  by.  Then, 
still  holding  apart,  they  reached 
and  entered  Clifford's  Inn. 

Inside  the  entrance  they 
paused,  and  Eve  shivered  in- 
voluntarily. 

"  How  grey  it  is  !  "  she  said 
faintly.  "And  how  cold! 
Like  a  graveyard." 

Loder  turned  to  her.  For 
one  moment  his  control  seemed 
shaken ;  his  blood  surged,  his 
vision  clouded ;  the  sense  that 
life  and  love  were  still  within 
his  reach  filled  him  over- 
whelmingly. He  half  extended 
his  hands.  Then,  stirred  by 
what  impulse,  moved  by  what 
instinct,  it  was  impossible  to 
say,  he  let  them  drop  to  his 
sides  again. 

"  Come  !  "  he  repeated. 
"  Come !  This  is  the  way. 
Keep  close  to  me.  Put  your 
hand  on  my  arm." 

He  spoke  quietly,  but  his  eyes 
were  resolutely  averted  from 
hers,  as  they  crossed  the  dim 
silent  court. 
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Entering  the  gloomy  door- 
way that  led  to  his  own  rooms, 
he  felt  her  fingers  tremble  on 
his  arm,  then  tighten  in  their 
pressure,  as  the  bare  passage 
and  cheerless  stairs  met  her 
view;  but  he  set  his  lips. 

"  Come  !  "  he  reiterated  in  the 
same  strained  voice.  "  Come  ! 
It  isn't  far  —  three  or  four 
flights." 

With  a  white  face  and  a 
curious  expression  in  her  eyes, 
Eve  moved  forward.  She  had 
released  Loder's  arm  as  they 
crossed  the  hall;  and  now, 
reaching  the  stairs,  she  put  out 
her  hand  gropingly  and  caught 
the  banisters.  She  had  a 
pained,  numb  sense  of  submis- 
sion—  of  suffering  that  had 
sunk  to  apathy.  Moving  for- 
wards without  resistance,  she 
began  to  mount  the  stairs. 

The  ascent  was  made  in 
silence.  Loder  went  first,  his 
shoulders  braced,  his  head  held 
erect;  while  Eve,  mechanically 
watchful  of  all  his  movements, 
followed  a  step  or  two  behind. 
With  weary  monotony  one 
flight  of  stairs  succeeded  an- 
other ;  each,  to  her  unaccus- 
tomed eyes,  seeming  more 
colourless,  more  solitary,  more 
desolate  than  the  preceding 
one. 

At  last,  with  a  sinking  sense 
of  apprehension,  she  realised 
that  their  goal  was  reached. 

The  knowledge  broke  sharply 
through  her  dulled  senses ;  and 
confronted  by  the  closeness  of 
her  ordeal  she  paused,  her 
head  lifted,  her  hand  still  nerv- 
ously grasping  the  banister. 
Her  lips  parted  as  if  in  sudden 
demand  for  aid ;  but  in  the 
nervous  expectation,  the  pained 
apprehension  of  the  moment, 


no  sound  escaped  them.  And 
Loder,  who  had  resolutely 
moved  across  the  landing, 
knew  nothing  of  the  silent 
appeal. 

For  a  second  she  stood  hesi- 
tating ;  then  her  own  weak- 
ness, her  own  shrinking  dismay, 
were  submerged  in  the  interest 
of  his  movements.  Slowly 
mounting  the  remaining  steps, 
she  followed  him,  as  if  fasci- 
nated, towards  the  door  that 
showed  dingily  conspicuous  in 
the  light  of  an  unshaded  gas- 
jet. 

Almost  at  the  moment  that 
she  reached  his  side,  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  towards  the 
door.  The  action  was  decisive 
and  hurried,  as  though  he 
feared  to  trust  himself. 

For  a  space  he  fumbled  with 
the  lock.  And  Eve,  standing 
close  behind  him,  heard  the 
handle  creak  and  turn  under 
his  pressure.  Then  he  shook 
the  door. 

At  last  slowly  —  almost  re- 
luctantly —  he  turned  round. 
"  I'm  afraid  things  aren't  quite 
— quite  right,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "The  door  is  locked, 
and  I  can  see  no  light." 

She  raised  her  eyes  quickly. 
"But  you  have  a  key?"  she 
whispered.  "Haven't  you  got 
a  key  ?  "  It  was  obvious  that, 
to  both,  the  unexpected  check 
to  their  designs  was  fraught 
with  danger. 

"  Yes,  but "  He  paused 

and  looked  again  towards  the 
door.  "Yes  —  I  have  a  key. 
Yes  —  perhaps  you're  right !  " 
he  added  quickly.  "Perhaps 
I  had  better  use  it.  Wait, 
while  I  go  inside  !  " 

Filled  with  a  new  nervous- 
ness, oppressed  by  the  loneliness 
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and  silence  about  her,  Eve  drew 
back  obediently.  The  sense  of 
mystery  conveyed  by  the  closed 
door  weighed  upon  her.  Her 
susceptibilities  were  tensely 
alert  as  she  watched  Loder 
search  for  his  key  and  insert 
it  in  the  lock.  With  mingled 
dread  and  curiosity  she  saw 
the  door  yield,  and  gape  open 
like  a  black  gash  in  the  dingy 
wall ;  and,  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  desertion,  she  saw  him  pass 
through  the  aperture  and  heard 
him  strike  a  match. 

The  wait  that  followed 
seemed  extraordinarily  long. 
Listening  intently,  she  heard 
him  move  softly  from  one  room 
to  another.  And  at  last,  to  her 
acutely  nervous  susceptibilities, 
it  seemed  that  he  paused  in 
absolute  silence.  In  the  in- 
tensity of  listening,  she  heard 
her  own  faint  irregular  breath- 
ing ;  and  the  sound  filled  her 
with  panic.  The  quiet,  the 
solitude,  the  vague  instinctive 
apprehension,  became  suddenly 
unendurable.  Then,  all  at 
once,  the  tension  was  relieved. 
Loder  reappeared. 

He  paused  for  a  second  in 
the  shadowy  doorway ;  then 
he  turned  unsteadily,  drew  the 
door  to,  and  locked  it. 

Eve  stepped  forward.  Her 
glimpse  of  him  had  been 
momentary — and  she  had  not 
heard  his  voice — yet  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  bearing  filled 


her  with  instinctive  fear.  Ab- 
ruptly and  without  reason,  her 
hands  turned  cold,  her  heart 
began  to  beat  violently. 

"John "  she  said  below 

her  breath. 

For  answer,  he  moved  to- 
wards her.  His  face  was 
bereft  of  colour;  there  was  a 
look  of  consternation  in  his 
eyes. 

"Come!"  he  said.  "Come 
at  once !  I  must  take  you 
home."  He  spoke  in  a  shaken, 
uneven  voice. 

Eve,  looking  up  at  him, 
caught  his  hand.  "Why? 
Why  ? "  Her  tone  was  low 
and  scared. 

Without  replying  he  drew 
her  imperatively  towards  the 
stairs.  "Go  very  softly,"  he 
commanded.  "  No  one  must  see 
you  here." 

In  the  first  moment  she 
obeyed  him  instinctively;  but 
reaching  the  head  of  the  stairs, 
she  stopped.  With  one  hand 
still  clasping  his,  the  other 
clinging  nervously  to  the  ban- 
ister, she  refused  to  descend. 

"John,"  she  whispered,  "I'm 
not  a  child.  What  is  it?  What 
has  happened  ?  " 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at 
her  uncertainly ;  then  reading 
the  expression  in  her  eyes,  he 
yielded  to  her  demand. 

"  He's  dead ! "  he  said  in  a 
very  low  voice.  "Chilcote  is 
dead ! " 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


To  fully  appreciate  a  great 
announcement  we  must  have 
time  at  our  disposal.  At  the 
moment  of  Loder's  disclosure, 


scarcely  had  the  words  left  his 
lips  than  the  thought  that 
dominated  him  asserted  its 
prior  claim.  Blind  to  the  in- 


time  was  denied  to  Eve ;   for    credulity  in  her  eyes,  he  drew 
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her  swiftly  forward,  and,  half 
impelling,  half  supporting  her, 
forced  her  to  descend  the 
stairs. 

Never  in  after-life  could  he 
obliterate  the  remembrance  of 
that  descent.  Fear,  such  as 
he  could  never  experience  in 
his  own  concerns,  possessed 
him.  One  desire  overrode  all 
others — the  desire  that  Eve's 
reputation,  which  he  himself 
had  so  nearly  endangered, 
should  remain  unimperilled. 
In  the  shadow  of  that  new 
and  urgent  duty,  the  despair 
of  the  past  hours,  the  appalling 
fact  so  lately  realised,  the  future 
with  its  possible  trials,  became 
dark  to  his  imagination.  In 
his  victory  over  self,  the  question 
of  her  protection  predominated. 

Moving  under  this  compul- 
sion, he  guided  her  hastily  and 
silently  down  the  deserted 
stairs,  drawing  a  breath  of 
deep  relief  as,  one  after  another, 
the  landings  were  successfully 
passed;  and  still  actuated  by 
the  suppressed  need  of  haste, 
he  passed  through  the  doorway 
that  they  had  entered  under 
such  different  conditions  only  a 
few  minutes  before. 

To  leave  the  quiet  court, 
gain  the  Strand,  and  hail  a 
belated  hansom,  was  the  work 
of  a  moment.  By  an  odd  con- 
trivance of  circumstance,  the 
luck  that  had  attended  every 
phase  of  his  dual  life  was  again 
exerted  in  his  behalf.  No  one 
had  noticed  his  entry  into 
Clifford's  Inn ;  no  one  was 
moved  to  curiosity  by  his 
exit.  With  an  involuntary 
thrill  of  feeling  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  his  relief. 

"  Thank  God,  it's  over !  "  he 


said,  as  the  cab  drew  up  beside 
the  kerb.  "You  don't  know 
what  the  strain  has  been  ! " 

Moving  as  if  in  a  dream, 
Eve  stepped  into  the  waiting 
hansom.  As  yet  the  terrible 
ddnoument  to  their  enterprise 
had  made  no  clear  impression 
upon  her  mind.  For  the  mo- 
ment all  that  she  was  conscious 
of — all  that  she  instinctively 
acknowledged  —  was  the  fact 
that  Loder  was  still  beside  her. 

In  quiet  obedience  she  took 
her  place,  drawing  aside  her 
skirts  to  make  room  for  him ; 
and  in  the  same  subdued 
manner  he  stepped  into  the 
vehicle.  Then,  with  the 
strange  sensation  of  re-living 
their  earlier  drive,  they  were 
mutually  aware  of  the  tight- 
ened reins  and  of  the  horse's 
first  forward  movement. 

For  several  seconds  neither 
spoke.  Eve,  shutting  out  all 
other  thoughts,  sat  close  to 
Loder,  clinging  tenaciously  to 
the  momentary  comforting 
sense  of  his  protection ;  and 
Loder,  striving  to  marshal  his 
ideas,  hesitated  before  the 
ordeal  of  speech.  At  last, 
realising  his  responsibility,  he 
turned  to  her  slowly. 

"  Eve,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice, 
and  with  some  hesitation,  "I 
want  you  to  know  that  from 
the  moment  I  saw  him — from 
the  moment  I  understood — I 
have  had  you  in  my  thoughts 
— you  and  no  one  else." 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his 
face. 

"Do  you  realise?"  he  began 
afresh.  "  Do  you  know  what 
this — this  thing  means  ?  " 

Still  she  remained  silent. 

"  It  means  that  after  to-night 
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there  will  be  no  such  person  in 
London  as  John  Loder.  It 
means  that  to-morrow  the  man 
who  was  known  by  that  name 
will  be  found  dead  in  his  rooms  ; 
his  body  will  be  removed,  and 
at  the  post-mortem,  examination 
it  will  be  stated  that  he  died  of 
an  overdose  of  morphia.  His 
charwoman  will  identify  him 
as  a  solitary  man  who  lived 
respectably  for  years,  and  then 
suddenly  went  downhill  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  It  will 
be  quite  a  common  case.  Noth- 
ing of  interest  will  be  found  in 
his  rooms ;  no  relation  will 
claim  his  body ;  after  the  usual 
interval,  he  will  be  given  the 
usual  burial  of  his  class.  These 
details  are  horrible ;  but  there 
are  times  when  we  must  look 
at  the  horrible  sides  of  life — 
because  life  is  incomplete  with- 
out them. 

"These  things  I  speak  of,  are 
the  things  that  will  meet  the 
casual  eye ;  but  in  our  sight 
they  will  have  a  very  different 
meaning. 

"  Eve  ! "  he  said  sharply  and 
almost  vehemently,  "  a  whole 
chapter  in  my  life  has  been 
closed  to-night ;  and  my  first 
instinct  is  to  shut  the  book  and 
throw  it  away.  But  I  am 
thinking  of  you.  Remember, 
I  am  thinking  of  you.  What- 
ever the  trials,  whatever  the 
difficulties,  no  harm  shall  come 
to  you.  You  have  my  word 
for  that! 

"  I'll  return  with  you  now  to 
Grosvenor  Square  ;  I'll  remain 
till  a  reasonable  excuse  can  be 
given  for  Chilcote's  going 
abroad ;  I  will  avoid  Fraide, 
and  I  will  cut  politics ;  then  at 
the  first  reasonable  moment  I 
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will  do  what  I  would  do  now, 
to-night,  if  it  were  possible.  I'll 
go  away ;  start  afresh  ;  try  to 
do  in  another  country  what  I 
have  done  in  this  !  " 

There  was  a  long  silence ; 
then  Eve  turned  to  him. 

"  In  another  country  ?  "  she 
said.  "  In  another  country  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  a  fresh  career  in  a 
fresh  country.  Something  clean 
to  offer  you.  I'm  not  too  old  to 
do  what  other  men  have  done." 

He  paused ;  and  for  one  mo- 
ment Eve  looked  ahead  at  the 
gleaming  chain  of  lamps  that 
marked  the  Strand  ;  then,  with 
the  same  air  of  deliberation,  she 
brought  her  glance  back  to  his 
face. 

"No,"  she  said  very  slowly. 
"  You  are  not  too  old.  But 
there  are  times  when  age — and 
things  like  age  —  are  not  the 
real  consideration.  It  seems  to 
me  that  your  own  inclination, 
your  own  individual  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  present  moment. 
The  question  is  whether  you 
are  justified  in  going  away  ?  " 
She  paused,  her  eyes  fixed 
steadily  upon  his.  "  Whether 
you  are  free  to  go  away — and 
make  a  new  life  ?  Whether  it 
is  ever  justifiable  to  follow  a 
phantom  light  when  —  when 
there's  a  lantern  waiting  to  be 
carried  !  "  Her  breath  caught ; 
she  drew  away  from  him,  half 
frightened,  half  elated  by  her 
words. 

Loder's  lips  parted. 

"  Eve  ! "  he  exclaimed.  Then 
suddenly  his  tone  changed. 
"  You  don't  know  what  you're 
saying,"  he  added  quickly. 
"You  don't  understand  what 
you're  saying." 
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But  Eve  leant  forward,  still 
looking  into  his  eyes.  "Yes," 
she  said  slowly,  "I  do  under- 
stand." Her  voice  was  con- 
trolled, her  manner  convinced. 
She  was  no  longer  the  girl  con- 
quered by  strength  greater  than 
her  own ;  she  was  the  woman, 
strenuously  demanding  her 
right  to  individual  happiness. 

"I  understand  it  all,"  she  re- 
peated. "I  understand  every 
point.  It  was  not  Chance  that 
made  you  change  your  identity, 
that  made  you  care  for  me,  that 
brought  about — his  death.  I 
don't  believe  it  was  Chance ;  I 
believe  it  was — something  much 
higher.  You  are  not  meant  to 
go  away ! " 

As  Loder  watched  her,  the 
remembrance  of  his  first  days 
as  Chilcote  rose  again ;  the 
remembrance  of  how  he  had 
been  dimly  filled  with  the  be- 
lief that  below  her  self-pos- 
session lay  a  strength — a  depth 
— uncommon  in  woman.  As  he 
studied  her  now  the  instinctive 
belief  flamed  into  conviction. 

"  Eve  ! "  he  cried  involunt- 
arily. 

With  a  quick  gesture  she 
raised  her  head.  "No!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  No  ;  don't  say 
anything  !  You  are  going  to 
see  things  as  I  see  them — you 
must  do  so  —  you  have  no 
choice.  No  real  man  ever 
casts  away  the  substance  for 
the  shadow ! "  Her  eyes  shone 
— the  colour,  the  glow,  the  vi- 
tality rushed  back  into  her  face. 

"  John,"  she  said,  "  I  love  you 
— and  I  need  you — but  there  is 
something  with  a  greater  claim 
— a  greater  need  than  mine. 
Don't  you  know  what  it  is  ? " 

He  said  nothing ;  he  made 
no  gesture. 


"  It  is  the  party — the  country. 
You  may  put  love  aside,  but 
duty  is  different.  You  have 
pledged  yourself.  You  are  not 
meant  to  draw  back." 

Again  his  lips  parted,  but 
again  she  checked  him. 

"Don't!"  she  said.  "Don't 
say  anything  !  I  know  all 
that  is  in  your  mind.  But 
when  we  sift  things  right 
through,  it  isn't  my  love  or 
our  happiness  that's  really 
in  the  balance.  It  is  your 
future  ! "  Her  voice  thrilled. 
"  You  are  going  to  be  a  great 
man  !  And  a  great  man  is  the 
property  of  his  country.  He 
has  no  right  to  individual 
action.  You  believe  you  have 
acted  wrongly,  and  you  are 
desperately  afraid  of  acting 
wrongly  again.  But  is  it 
really  truer,  more  loyal,  for  us 
to  work  out  a  long  probation 
in  grooves  that  are  already 
over  -  filled,  than  to  marry 
quietly  abroad  and  fill  the 
places  that  have  need  of  us  ? 
That  is  the  question  I  want 
you  to  answer.  Is  it  really 
truer  and  nobler?  Oh,  I  see 
the  doubt  that  is  in  your 
mind !  You  think  it  finer  to 
go  away  and  make  a  new  life 
than  to  live  the  life  that  is 
waiting  for  you — because  one 
is  independent  and  the  other 
means  the  use  of  another 
man's  name  and  another  man's 
money.  That  is  the  thought 
in  your  mind.  But  what  is  it 
that  prompts  that  thought  ?  " 
Again  her  voice  caught,  but 
her  eyes  did  not  falter. 

"I  will  tell  you.  It  is  not 
nobility — it  is  not  sacrifice — 
but  pride!"  She  said  the 
word  fearlessly. 

A  flush  crossed  Loder's  face. 
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"  A  man  requires  pride,"  he 
said  in  a  low  voice. 

"Yes;  at  the  right  time. 
But  is  this  the  right  time? 
Is  it  ever  right  to  throw  away 
the  substance  for  the  shadow  ? 
You  say  that  I  don't  under- 
stand— don't  realise ;  I  realise 
more  to-night  than  I  have 
realised  in  all  my  life.  I  know 
that  you  have  an  opportunity 
that  can  never  come  again — 
and  that  it's  terribly  possible 
to  let  it  slip 

She  paused.  Loder  sat  with 
his  hands  resting  on  the  closed 
doors  of  the  cab,  his  eyes 
averted,  his  head  bent. 

"Only  to-night,"  she  went 
on,  "you  told  me  that  every- 
thing was  crying  to  you  to 
take  the  easy,  pleasant  way. 
Then,  it  was  strong  to  turn 
aside ;  but  now  it  is  not  strong. 
It  is  far  nobler  to  fill  an  empty 
niche  than  to  carve  one  for 
yourself.  John "  she  sud- 
denly leant  forward,  laying  her 
hands  over  his.  "Mr  Fraide 
told  me  to-night  that  in  his 
new  Ministry  my — my  husband 
was  to  be  Under-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs ! " 

The  words  fell  softly.  So 
softly  that  to  ears  less  com- 
prehending than  Loder's  their 
significance  might  have  been 
lost — as  his  own  rigid  attitude 
and  unresponsive  manner  might 
have  conveyed  lack  of  under- 
standing to  any  eyes  less  ob- 
servant than  Eve's. 

For  a  long  space  no  word  was 
spoken.  At  last,  with  a  very 
gentle  pressure,  her  fingers 
tightened  over  his  hands. 

"  John "  she  began.  But 

the  word  died  away.  She  drew 


back  into  her  seat,  as  the  cab 
stopped  before  Chilcote's  house. 

Simultaneously  as  they  de- 
scended, the  hall  -  door  was 
opened  and  a  flood  of  warm 
light  poured  out  reassuringly 
into  the  darkness. 

"  I  thought  it  was  your  cab, 
sir,"  Crapham  explained  defer- 
entially as  they  passed  into  the 
hall.  "  Mr  Fraide  has  been 
waiting  to  see  you  this  half- 
hour.  I  showed  him  into  the 
study."  He  closed  the  door 
softly  and  retired. 

Then,  in  the  warm  light, 
amid  the  gravely  dignified  sur- 
roundings that  had  marked 
his  first  entry  into  this  haz- 
ardous second  existence,  Eve 
turned  to  Loder  for  the  verdict 
upon  which  the  future  hung. 

As  she  turned  his  face  was 
still  hidden  from  her,  and  his 
attitude  betrayed  nothing. 

"John,"  she  said  slowly, 
"you  know  why  Mr  Fraide  is 
here.  You  know  that  he  has 
come  to  personally  offer  you  this 
position ;  to  personally  receive 
your  refusal — or  consent." 

She  ceased  to  speak ;  there 
was  a  moment  of  suspense ; 
then  Loder  turned.  His  face 
was  still  pale  and  grave,  with 
the  gravity  of  a  man  who  has 
but  recently  been  close  to 
death  ;  but  beneath  the  grav- 
ity was  another  look ;  the 
old  expression  of  strength 
and  self  -  reliance  —  tempered, 
raised,  and  dignified  by  a  new 
humility. 

Moving  forward,  he  held  out 
his  hands. 

"  My  consent  or  refusal,"  he 
said  very  quietly,  "  lies  with 
— my  wife." 
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TWO     DAYS. 

I. 

As  I  went  to  Marlow,  to  Marlow,  to  Marlow, 
As  I  went  to  Marlow  one  summer  afternoon, 

My  steps  were  gaily  swinging, 

And  all  the  bells  were  ringing, 

And,  oh,  the  birds  were  singing — 

'Twas  long  ago  in  June — 
As  I  went  to  Marlow  that  summer  afternoon. 

As  I  went  to  Marlow,  the  town  of  pretty  dwellings, 

The  leaves  they  hardly  whispered,  so  fitful  was  the  breeze ; 

The  High  Street  in  a  shimmer 

Of  golden  heat  grew  dimmer, 

And  soon  I  caught  a  glimmer 

Of  river  'neath  the  trees, 
Of  lucid  gliding  river  unruffled  by  the  breeze. 

As  I  stood  in  Marlow  my  mother  spoke  me  softly : 

Her  voice's  fluttered  kindness  how  sweet  it  was  and  low, 

The  voice  that  did  not  chide  me, 

Nor  bitterly  denied  me, 

But  tenderly  would  guide  me 

The  way  I  ought  to  go ; — 
Still,  still  its  accents  haunt  me,  so  gentle  and  so  low. 

II. 

As  I  came  from  Marlow  my  little  maid  was  by  me, 

And  as  the  car  sped  onward  the  wind  blew  out  her  curls ; 

Her  laugh  was  ringing  lightly, 

And,  oh,  her  eyes  shone  brightly, 

And  still  she  held  me  tightly, 

My  little  girl  of  girls, 
Who  nestled  at  my  side  there  her  sunny  head  of  curls. 

As  I  came  from  Marlow  the  road  flew  back  behind  us 
As  swiftly  as  the  years  went  that  vanished  like  a  bird, 

And  'mid  the  engine's  throbbing, 

My  mind  of  comfort  robbing, 

I  thought  I  heard  a  sobbing — 

But  gone  as  soon  as  heard — 
A  gentle  tender  sobbing  that  fluttered  like  a  bird. 
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As  I  came  from  Marlow  the  sobbing  died  to  sighing, 

But  soon  I  felt  there  came,  too,  a  brightness  in  the  sighs; 

And,  last,  my  heart  addressing, 

A  shadow-hand  was  pressing 

My  shoulder,  and  caressing 

A  light  into  my  eyes, 
As  once  my  mother  coaxed  me  and  smiled  amid  her  sighs. 

As  I  came  from  Marlow  my  little  one  spoke  up  then : 
"  Why  sit  you  there  so  silent  this  merry  afternoon  ? " 

"  'Twas  something  recollected 

That  made  me  seem  dejected, 

A  light,"  I  said,  "reflected 

From  happy  days  in  June, 
And  one  I  most  remember,  a  far-off  afternoon." 

As  I  came  from  Marlow  my  little  one  made  answer : 
"  Why  smoothed  you  then  my  head,  dear?"     "Not  I,"  I  said, 
"Not  I! 

The  touch  as  light  as  air,  dear, 

That  smoothed  your  ruffled  hair,  dear, 

The  touch  of  loving  care,  dear" — 

'Twas  thus  I  made  reply : 
"It  was  my  mother  used  it,  my  mother,  dear,  not  I." 

R.  C.  LEHMANN. 
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IS    AND    REMAINS    ABOLISHED. 


PRIVATEERS    VERSUS   VOLUNTEER    FLEETS. 


IT  has  been  remarked  as  a 
matter  of  common  observation 
that  whenever  a  treasonable 
association  or  an  improper 
periodical  is  suppressed  by  the 
indignation  of  the  booksellers 
or  the  apprehensions  of  Govern- 
ment, it  promptly  reappears 
under  a  new  name.  It  is  and 
remains  abolished,  to  quote  the 
now  familiar  phrase  which 
heads  these  lines,  under  its 
former  title,  and  calmly  con- 
tinues to  sin  under  the  new 
one.  It  might  have  been  added 
that,  like  the  snake  when 
trodden  on  or  the  politician 
returned  to  power  after  a 
period  of  enforced  leisure,  it 
is  usually  twice  as  vicious  as 
before.  In  both  respects  only 
too  close  a  parallel  is  afforded 
by  the  case  to  which  this 
article  refers  —  the  nominal 
suppression  of  privateering ; 
its  real  revival  in  a  more 
dangerous  and  more  un- 
restricted form. 

The  privateersman  has  had 
but  scant  justice  dealt  to  him. 
Far  removed  from  perfection 
by  the  nature  of  his  calling,  he 
yet  never  deserved  the  obloquy 
which  was  heaped  upon  him. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  English- 
man at  all  events,  bound  by 
the  strictest  legal  regulations, 
has  suffered  for  the  evil  deeds 


of  his  foreign  namesake  and 
rival,  who  was  practically 
unfettered  in  his  career  of 
plunder ;  on  the  other  hand, 
professional  jealousy  and  ex- 
citable humanitarianism  have 
combined  to  lay  to  his  charge 
things  which  he  knew  not. 
Contemporary  American  au- 
thors and  statesmen  were 
righteously  indignant  at  the 
rank  piracy  of  the  so-called 
"patriot"  cruisers  which,  nom- 
inally commissioned  by  the 
revolted  colonies  of  South 
America,  turned  the  Spanish 
Main  in  the  'Twenties  into  a 
nest  of  sea-robbers ;  but  their 
heated  utterances  1  should  not 
be  quoted  as  evidence.  And 
when  to  other  charges  is  added 
that  of  cowardice,  the  cold  facts 
of  history  come  to  the  help  of 
the  privateers.  "  They  neither," 
said  a  journal  of  authority  not 
twenty  years  ago,  "  defend  their 
country  nor  fight  its  armed 
foes,  unless  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  do  so."  The  priva- 
teers, it  is  alleged,  ran  from 
armed  craft,  however  inferior, 
and  preyed  almost  exclusively 
on  unarmed  vessels.  The  latter 
was  their  purpose — their  raison 
d'etre ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
first  part  of  the  allegations  our 
naval  annals  prove  that  the 
privateersman  fought  with  a 


1  A  fine  example  of  such  rhetoric  is  in  the  '  North  American  Review '  for  July 
1820.  "It"  (privateering)  "can  make  its  way  through  blood  to  the  treasure  it 
gloats  upon,  lure  by  false  smiles  to  destruction,  advance  securely  to  its  object 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  ensnare  by  treachery,  deceive  by  perfidy,  and 
secure  its  unrighteous  gains  by  shameless  perjury." 
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desperation  and  a  savage  de- 
termination to  conquer  or  die 
which  the  professional  com- 
batant rarely  showed.  The 
nearest  parallel  to  it  in  modern 
times  would  be  the  fury  of  the 
American  seamen  during  the 
Cuban  war  after  the  alleged 
treacherous  destruction  of  the 
Maine.  As  to  the  charge  of 
want  of  patriotism,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  quote  Professor  Laugh - 
ton's  sketches  of  two  typical 
eighteenth-century  privateers,1 
to  show  what  stuff  such  men 
were  at  times  made  of. 

Privateers  were  distinguished 
from  king's  ships  by  bearing  as 
their  commission  "letters  of 
marque2  and  reprisal,"  first 
granted  by  Edward  I.  In 
their  inception  such  letters 
were  really  leave  to  retaliate 
for  wrong  suffered  from  a  Power 
nominally  at  peace  with  us — in 
this  instance  Portugal.  But  the 
licensing  of  private  marauders 
was  much  discredited  by  certain 
happenings  about  a  century 
later.  Two  Hanse  towns  in 
Mecklenburg,  desirous  to  relieve 
their  prince,  who  was  besieged 
in  Stockholm,  issued  letters  of 
marque  ("  Thieves'  letters  "  they 
were  bluntly  termed  by  the 
victims)  to  all  the  rascals  of  the 
Baltic,  authorising  them  to 
"  victual  "  the  beleaguered  city. 
They  relieved  the  besieged 
easily  enough,  and  then  formed 
themselves  into  a  confederacy 
of  robbers,  which  under  the 
name  of  the  "Victualling 
Brothers"  or  "St  Vitalius's 
Brothers" — for  they  had  the 


effrontery  to  claim  a  patron 
saint  —  rendered  the  Scandi- 
navian seas  unsafe  for  half  a 
century.  The  Hansa  in  con- 
sequence set  its  face  against 
letters  of  marque,  and  very  few 
were  granted  for  some  centuries. 
Their  next  important  appear- 
ance in  English  history  is  in 
the  Civil  War,  when  King  and 
Parliament  issued  them  against 
each  other,  no  one  apparently 
being  much  the  worse.  On  the 
Continent  the  privateer  or 
pirate  had  long  been  an  insti- 
tution :  the  "Gueux  de  Mer," 
commissioned  by  William  of 
Orange,  furnish  an  instance  of 
an  authorised  force  of  such  a 
kind.  But  in  this  country  the 
regular  profession  may  be  said 
to  have  first  been  established 
with  the  reduction  to  order  of 
the  fleet  under  the  Common- 
wealth and  Charles  II.  Hence- 
forward the  king's  ship  was 
sharply  distinguished  from  the 
privateer,  a  distinction  by  no 
means  easy  to  detect  in  all 
cases  in  the  days  of  Drake  and 
Hawkins.  Pepys  tells  us  of  at 
least  one  spirited  encounter  be- 
tween a  vessel  of  the  Royal 
Navy  and  Dutch  privateers, 
who  certainly  did  not  "  run  from 
armed  craft,  however  inferior." 
Indeed  not  many  years  after 
a  man-of-war  of  46  guns  was 
actually  captured  in  Yarmouth 
Roads,  within  sight  of  shore, 
by  a  swarm  of  French  priv- 
ateers. 

But  at  this  time  we  can 
already  detect  the  germs  of  the 
unpopularity  which  afterwards 


1  '  Fraser's  Magazine,'  vol.  104,  pp.  462,  509. 

2  Marque,   marquer,  is   either   the   Low  Latin  word   marcare,    to   devastate 
(primarily  to  lay  waste  the  mark  or  marches  of  a   neighbour),   or  simply   to 
"  mark "  and  so  appropriate  goods. 
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attached  to  this  pursuit.  Clar- 
endon in  his  Life  bitterly 
laments  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  private  marauder. 
"In  the  king's  fleet,"  he  says, 
"they  might  gain  well,  but  they 
were  sure  of  blows :  nothing 
could  be  got  there  without 
fighting.  They  took  all  who 
could  make  little  resistance,  and 
fled  from  all  who  were  too 
strong  for  them.  And  so  these 
fellows  were  always  well 
manned,  when  the  king's  ships 
were  compelled  to  stay  many 
days  for  want  of  men,  who  were 
raised  by  pressing  and  with 
great  difficulty."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  men  thus 
obtained  were  the  scum  of  the 
seaport  towns,  while  the  pick 
of  British  mariners  sought  em- 
ployment more  profitable  and 
not  exposed  to  the  savage  dis- 
cipline of  the  Koyal  Navy. 
Any  good  seaman  who  re- 
spected himself  and  desired  to 
put  by  a  few  broad  pieces  for 
wife  and  child  was  likely  to  be 
found  on  the  privateer's  decks, 
on  which,  however,  he  was 
liable  to  impressment  as  much 
as  on  shore,  unless  he  was 
exactly  accounted  for  by  the 
ship's  certificate.  That  he 
fought  shy  of  the  king's  ships 
was  not  always  due  to  a  guilty 
conscience. 

But  the  golden  times  of  the 
privateers  were  those  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  wars. 
Jamaica  was  a  perfect  nest  of 
them,  preying  on  the  West 
Indian  commerce,  then  the 
richest  in  the  world  ;  while  in 


England  so  universal  was  the 
rush  for  the  privilege  of  plun- 
dering that  letters  of  marque 
were  sold  like  soup-tickets. 
The  proprietor  of  the  first 
British  newspaper  announced 
in  1703  that  besides  dealing  in 
old  ropes  and  paper  he  was 
ready  to  sell  "Welsh  prayer- 
books,  Bridgwater  peas,  paper- 
hangings,  blank  ale  -  licences, 
and  "  blank  commissions  for 
private  men  -  of  -  war."  Of 
course  many  of  these  were  of 
the  one -gun  type,  which  was 
not  without  its  usefulness.  In 
the  somewhat  famous  case  of 
the  fishing  vessel  from  Poole, 
which  in  1695,  with  a  crew  of 
two  men  and  a  boy,  captured 
and  brought  in  a  privateer 
manned  by  sixteen  Frenchmen, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
little  ship  carried  a  gun ;  and 
if  the  writer's  information  from 
tradition  be  correct,  it  was  the 
custom  down  to  a  late  date  for 
most  fishing  vessels,  however 
small,  on  the  East  Coast  at 
least,  to  do  so.  The  "  billy- 
boy" or  the  smack  would  have 
either  a  carronade1  on  a  slide 
before  the  mast  or  a  couple  of 
swivels.  In  time  of  peace  they 
would  be  used  for  signals  of 
distress ;  in  time  of  war — well, 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ? 
These  little  craft  were  not 
privateers  by  any  means,  but 
they  were  the  vessels  that 
rendered  useless  the  blocking 
of  the  German  ports  by  the 
decrees  of  Napoleon.  They 
were  on  occasion  smugglers, 
and  on  occasion  they  would 


1  This  universal  custom  accounts  for  the  great  number  of  small  cannon  which 
were  used  after  the  peace  as  street  posts  (at  the  corners  of  the  "Hows"  more 
especially)  at  Yarmouth  and  elsewhere. 
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fight.  The  one-gun  armament 
seems  trifling  ;  but,  as  we  shall 
see,  it  has  been  found  useful  in 
much  later  times. 

To  return  to  the  real  priva- 
teer. After  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht  his  occupation  was 
legally  at  an  end ;  but  its 
attractions  were  too  strong  to 
be  abandoned  easily,  and  he 
frequently  degenerated  into 
pirate  pure  and  simple.  The 
Jamaican1  privateers  had  al- 
ways been  on  a  looser  footing 
than  those  of  the  mother  coun- 
try—  the  prize  courts  there 
being  not  quite  so  strict,  and 
apt  to  be  swayed  by  local  par- 
tiality. But  even  there  the 
privateer  was  not  always 
favoured.  The  West  Indies 
were  even  in  time  of  peace  the 
scene  of  constant  conflict  be- 
tween Briton  and  Spaniard, 
and  probably  Henry  Jennings 
thought  he  was  within  his 
rights  as  an  English  subject 
when  in  1716  he  found  the 
Spaniards  dredging  up  millions 
from  a  wreck  in  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  and  seized  the  money. 
But  he  was  warned  that  if  he 
returned  to  Jamaica  the  courts 
would  deprive  him  of  his  gains ; 
whereupon  he  incontinently 
turned  pirate,  and  founded  at 
Providence  Island  a  settlement 
of  marauders  which  became  the 
nucleus  of  a  pirate  navy — for  it 
was  no  less — destined  to  be  the 
terror  of  the  Atlantic  for  a 
score  of  years. 

With  the  increase  of  priva- 
teering came  the  need  for  its 
regulation ;  and,  beginning 
with  an  Act  of  1744,  we  find 


the  rules  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
ment becoming  ever  stricter 
and  stricter.  By  the  Act  re- 
ferred to  the  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  value  of  a  prize  to 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
abolished ;  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  restricted  and  mulcted 
the  privateers  for  whose  en- 
couragement it  was  supposed 
to  be  passed.  The  perfection 
of  privateering  law  appears  to 
have  been  reached  by  a  statute 
of  1805.  Its  strictness  is  amaz- 
ing. The  days  when  blank 
alehouse  licences  and  letters  of 
marque  were  for  sale  side  by 
side  at  the  marine-store  dealers' 
were  past  and  gone.  Licences 
to  carry  on  war  against  France 
and  Spain  now  cost  £42.  Be- 
fore an  armed  vessel  could  leave 
port  her  build,  her  tonnage,  and 
her  armament  had  to  be  certified 
and  registered ;  and  if  in- 
accuracy was  proved  the 
penalty  was  £1000.  Bail  or 
security  to  a  large  amount  had 
to  be  given  by  the  owner  or 
other  responsible  person.  When 
the  ship  was  afloat  she  was 
liable  to  be  boarded  and  her 
letters  of  marque  demanded  by 
the  captain  of  any  neutral  man- 
of-war  ;  and  lastly,  her  crew 
were  under  the  King's  Regula- 
tions and  amenable  to  full 
naval  discipline,  administered 
by  court  -  martial  as  in  the 
case  of  the  regular  bluejacket. 
These  two  latter  provisions 
strikingly  display  the  disadvan- 
tageous position  of  the  privateer 
as  compared  with  the  "volun- 
teer fleets"  of  modern  times. 
To  these  latter  there  is  some 


1  The  Jamaicans  were  in  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Parma — "  their  geography 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  be  honest  men." 
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distant  resemblance  to  be  found 
in  the  private  vessels  hired  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise 
and  Customs  :  they  were  chiefly 
employed  in  putting  down 
smuggling,  but  they  were  also 
authorised  to  take  foreign 
prizes;  but,  smuggler  or 
Frenchman,  their  prize  had  to 
be  handed  over  intact  to  their 
employers,  who  divided  the 
proceeds  with  them.  Even  the 
ordinary  privateer  was  for- 
bidden under  the  heaviest 
penalties  to  break  bulk  or 
appropriate  the  goods  of  pass- 
engers until  the  prize  court 
had  had  its  say. 

And  the  prize  courts  were 
not  always  kind.  Worst  of  all 
the  privateer's  disadvantages 
was  the  genuine  unpopularity 
with  which  he  had  to  contend. 
The  extraordinarily  minute  * 
orders  as  to  behaviour  towards 
prisoners  which  were  given  him 
by  his  owners  show  their  dread 
of  criticism.  This  dislike  showed 
itself  openly.  The  corporation 
of  Edinburgh  forbade  the  sale 
of  prize-goods  within  its  bound- 
aries ;  and  a  bill  authorising 
such  sales  at  Liverpool  was 
opposed  in  Parliament  and 
nearly  thrown  out.  This  un- 
popularity was  due  to  more 
causes  than  one.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  natural 
professional  jealousy  of  the 
regular  officer  for  the  amateur 
which,  as  recent  history  has 
shown  us,  is,  in  land  warfare 
at  least,  not  yet  extinct.  This 
was  heightened  by  the  con- 
sideration of  prize-money — an 
invidious  matter  enough,  and 


one  which  besmirched  the  fame 
of  England's  greatest  naval 
heroes.  Not  only  were  quarrels 
between  officers  fostered  by 
jealousy  on  this  subject,  as  be- 
tween Nelson  and  Sir  John 
Orde,  and  even  Nelson  and 
Saint  Vincent,  but  the  most 
unheroic  action  was  imputed  to 
commanders.  The  glorious  1st 
of  June  might,  it  was  said,  have 
been  more  glorious  if  Howe  had 
not  neglected  pursuit  in  care 
for  his  prizes.  Yet  the  prize- 
money  in  the  Royal  Navy  was 
absurdly  small  and  ill -distri- 
buted. Tradition  tells  us  of 
the  fortunate  seamen  who  ate 
bank-notes  between  bread-and- 
butter  and  rolled  in  guineas  on 
the  floor  of  hackney  coaches : 
if  any  did  so,  they  were  priva- 
teersmen.  If  the  prizes,  the 
loss  of  which  was  so  bitterly 
lamented  after  the  Nile,  had 
been  all  secured,  the  share  of  a 
captain  would  have  been  £1000, 
that  of  a  lieutenant  £75,  and 
that  of  a  seaman  £2,  4s.  Id. 
No  wonder  the  king's  men 
were  filled  with  envy  and  all 
uncharitableness  when  they 
heard  how  the  privateers  of 
Liverpool  had  in  ten  months 
netted  £1,025,600  of  lawful 
prize.  To  this  professional 
jealousy  was  added  the  horror 
roused  among  civilians  by  tales 
of  outrage,  which,  so  far  as 
regards  the  French  privateers, 
were  not  unfounded.  The 
ghastly  scene  in  the  cabin  of 
the  captured  Indiaman  de- 
scribed in  '  Tom  Cringle's  Log ' 
was  not  altogether  conjured  up 
by  the  author's  fancy.  But 


1  Gomer  Williams,  'The  Privateers  of  Liverpool,'  p.  21  sqq.,  gives  in  full  the 
instructions  issued  to  Captain  Haslam  of  the  Entet'prise  privateer  in  1779. 
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one  hateful  charge,  though  it 
has  been  repeated,  has  never 
been  substantiated.  That  there 
are  villains  in  every  nation  who 
in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need 
will  sell  their  country's  safety 
for  gold  is  certain.  The  shame- 
ful frauds  which  palmed  off  filth 
and  garbage  as  human  food 
upon  our  starving  troops  in  the 
Crimea  are  within  the  memory 
of  living  men.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  "  in  more 
than  one  flagrant  instance  .  .  . 
the  very  parties  who  sent  out 
the  merchant-ship  and  insured 
her  against  the  king's  enemies 
sent  out  also  the  privateer  that 
captured  her,  and  thus  made  a 
double  gain — from  the  insurer 
of  the  captured  vessel  and  by 
the  sale  of  her  cargo  and  hull 
as  lawful  prize.  Many  a  French 
privateer  was  owned  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  manned  by  pirati- 
cal renegades,  and  some  English 
privateers  were  chartered  by 
Frenchmen  for  the  capture  of 
their  own  merchant-ships.  .  .  . 
On  either  side  of  the  Channel 
the  day  of  the  merchant-ship's 
sailing  and  her  course  was  duly 
notified  to  the  privateer  that 
did  the  dirty  work  of  the 
firm." l  If  there  be  a  word  of 
truth  in  this,  the  stigma 
attaches  to  the  owner  and  not 
to  the  fighting  privateersman. 

But  the  unpopularity  in- 
dicated by  such  stories  had  not 
always  been  so  marked.  It 
came  with  the  day  of  big 
privateers  and  big  profits.  The 
views  of  Clarendon  were  not 
shared  by  Government,  which 
would  issue  letters  of  marque 


immediately  on  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  or  even,  as  in 
1739,  before  the  formal  de- 
claration. English  naval  offi- 
cers were  allowed  to  command 
privateers  j  and  the  French 
even  lent  their  men-of-war, 
which  they  were  probably  un- 
able to  man,  to  private  owners. 
It  was  not  unnatural.  It  is  a 
valid  plea  for  the  privateer 
that  he  has  always  been  most 
active  and  most  useful  when 
the  prestige  of  the  Royal  Navy 
has  been  at  its  lowest.  For- 
tunatus  Wright  and  his  likes 
upheld  the  honour  of  the 
English  flag  when  its  own  de- 
fenders were  covering  it  with 
disgrace ;  and  at  a  later  period 
William  Hutchinson,  mere  pri- 
vateersman as  he  was,  set  an 
example  to  the  navy  of  the 
best  qualities  of  a  British 
seaman.  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  it  was  the  pri- 
vateers, as  Clarendon  thought, 
who  were  responsible  for  the 
navy's  discredit  by  draining  it 
of  its  best  blood.  But  the 
real  causes  of  disgrace  lay 
deeper. 

The  American  colonies  had 
always  been  most  active  in 
privateering.  It  caused  at 
times  a  perfect  mania  among 
them,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  when  New 
York,  a  town  of  11,000  people, 
is  said  to  have  sent  out  120 
vessels  of  this  description,  and 
this  weapon  was  turned  against 
the  mother  country  with  deadly 
effect  in  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence. Yet  the  responsible 
statesmen  of  the  revolted 


1  Chambers's  Journal,  1854,  p.  30 — quoted  as  anonymous,  and  without  appro- 
bation. 
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colonies  always  professed  to 
regard  privateering  with  ab- 
horrence. A  treaty  which  the 
States  concluded  with  Prussia 
(certainly  not  a  nation  then 
likely  either  to  cause  or  receive 
damage  through  attacks  on 
sea-borne  trade)  in  1785  ex- 
pressly prohibited  privateering. 
Franklin  was  loud  in  his  con- 
demnation of  it.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  war  of  1812 
break  out  than  the  Congress 
issued  —  authorised  indeed  by 
the  same  Act  which  declared 
war  —  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisals.  They  did  not  gain 
greatly  by  it :  they  took  1000 
ships  and  lost  1000 ;  but  they 
first  commenced  the  practice — 
now  so  questionable — of  sinking 
prizes  at  sea.  Had  they  not 
done  so  it  is  possible  that  they 
would  never  have  got  one  back 
to  port,  so  immense  was  the 
English  naval  superiority.  It 
was,  however,  only  a  few  years 
after  that  serious  annoyance 
was  caused  to  the  States  by 
the  South  American  privateers, 
who,  as  republicans  striving 
against  the  effete  forces  of 
monarchy,  claimed  their  sym- 
pathy. How  little  they  re- 
ceived may  be  gathered  from 
the  quotation  given  above.1 
And  the  trend  of  opinion  in 
America  would  seem  to  have 
been  definitely  decided  by  the 
incident :  her  principle  is  a 
perfectly  intelligible  one,  that 
private  goods  are  exempt  from 
plunder  on  sea  as  on  land ;  and, 
considering  the  present  tattered 
condition  of  the  Declaration  of 


Paris,  it  matters  very  little 
whether  she  subscribed  to  it 
or  not. 

The  immediate  cause  which 
prompted  the  Declaration  is 
interesting.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Crimean  war  the  keenest 
apprehensions  had  been  ex- 
pressed lest  Russia  should  com- 
mission foreign  vessels  to  attack 
English  commerce.  The  United 
States  were  not  likely  to  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  proceed- 
ing, but  the  South  American 
republics  were  only  too  likely 
to  do  so, — the  filibusters  of  the 
West  Indies  having  been  re- 
cently in  evidence.  Applica- 
tion was  made  to  both  the 
English  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  letters  of  marque  and 
was  refused.  It  was  regarded 
as  quite  a  diplomatic  victory 
for  Lord  Clarendon  when  the 
first  clause  of  the  Declaration 
asserted  that  ''Privateering  is 
and  remains  abolished."  The 
guileless  diplomatists  of  those 
days  had  yet  to  learn  what 
effrontery  can  do.  It  only 
remains  that  we  be  told,  as  we 
were  in  1870,  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  like  the  Treaty  of 
that  ilk,  has  "suffered  the  modi- 
fications to  which  most  Euro- 
pean transactions  have  been 
exposed,"  for  the  thing  to 
become  as  dead  de  jure  as  it 
already  is  de  facto.  Even  de 
jure  this  country  is  not  bound 
by  it.  Clarendon  had  to  admit 
in  his  place  in  Parliament  that 
he  and  his  colleague  had  not 
confined  themselves  to  the  strict 
letter  of  their  instructions. 


1  '  Niles's  Register,'  perhaps  the  best  American  periodical  of  the  time,  faith- 
fully reflects  the  public  opinion  of  the  States.  It  is  unmeasured  in  its  denun- 
ciation of  the  privateers  (1819,  129  ;  1820,  Suppl.,  29). 
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The  Declaration  has  never  been 
sanctioned  by  the  sign  manual 
of  the  Crown :  Parliament, 
though  repeatedly  asked  to  do 
so,  has  consistently  refused  to 
confirm  it,  and  it  remains  a 
discredited  document  in  every 
sense — the  private  engagement 
of  Lords  Clarendon  and  Cowley. 
The  attitude  of  the  Union 
States  during  the  American 
Civil  War  towards  privateering 
is  deserving  of  attention.  They 
were  in  a  position  in  which  we 
might  find  ourselves  to-morrow 
— that  of  a  nation  with  great 
sea-borne  trade  assailed  by  a 
nation  with  very  little.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  South,  that 
little  was  their  all,  for  it  was 
in  cotton.  In  the  first  irrita- 
tion of  the  moment  the  North 
claimed  that  the  Southern 
privateers  should  be  treated  as 
"pirates."  Unfortunately  the 
"  pirates  "  in  question  were  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  And  the  Nor- 
thern statesmen  were  driven  to 
the  absurd  conclusion  that  a 
pirate  may  be  a  pirate  as  re- 
gards one  nation  and  a  friend 
to  all  beside.  Now  "  pirate  "  is 
as  much  an  absolute  term  as 
"murderer,"  and  not  relative 
like  "rebel"  or  "ally."  An- 
other difficulty  arose.  If  Jef- 
ferson Davis's  commission  by 
land  availed  to  secure  honour- 
able treatment  as  prisoners  of 
war  for  its  holders  if  taken, 
why  should  it  be  null  and  void 
on  the  sea  ?  Finally,  the  North 
was  reduced  to  the  higgling 
objection  that  the  Confederates 
had  issued  letters  of  reprisal 


before  there  was  anything  to 
reprise,  which  is  exactly  what 
Congress  had  done  in  1812,  as 
stated  above.  The  suggestion 
of  piracy  was  given  up  ;  but  it, 
or  a  similar  idea,  underlay  the 
American  statement  of  the 
Alabama  claims,  and  prompted 
the  amazing  conduct  of  the 
Commission  which  was  sup- 
posed to  settle  them. 

But  what  makes  the  actual 
operations  of  the  Civil  War  so 
interesting  for  us  just  now  is 
that  it  was  then  that  the  prac- 
tice of  destroying  prizes  at  sea 
became  universal.  Such  des- 
truction was  and  is  justified, 
according  to  publicists,  on 
several  grounds — viz.,  the  im- 
possibility of  sparing  a  prize 
crew ;  the  distance  of  the  cap- 
turing force  from  its  base  ;  and 
(nowadays)  the  insufficiency  of 
fuel  on  board  the  prize  to 
convey  her  to  port.  Where 
these  considerations  do  not 
exist  it  has  been  at  least  once 
decided — and  by  a  French  prize 
court — that  the  destruction  is 
unlawful.1  It  is  therefore  dis- 
quieting to  read  that  during 
our  own  naval  manoeuvres 
large  numbers  of  merchant 
vessels  are  "captured"  and  "de- 
stroyed "  without  the  slightest 
attempt  to  justify  the  pro- 
ceeding. But  in  any  case 
such  arguments  apply  only  to 
the  case  of  belligerent  vessels  : 
such  treatment  of  a  neutral, 
whether  charged  with  carrying 
contraband  of  war  or  not,  seems 
to  have  been  unheard  of  until 
within  the  last  few  weeks.  Yet 
the  temptation  to  destruction 


1  Case  of  the  Desaix,  February  27,  1871,  quoted  in  '  United  Service  Magazine,' 
N.S.,  i.  422. 
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is  great.  It  renders  recapture 
impossible ;  and  in  cases  where 
an  overhasty  commander  finds 
or  fears  that  he  has  committed 
a  blunder,  it  removes  at  once 
all  tangible  evidence  thereof, 
and  leaves  only  word-of-mouth 
evidence  against  him  in  the 
prize  court.  Burnt  ships,  like 
dead  men,  tell  no  tales.  And 
here  again  it  is  plain  that  one 
ship  of  the  "volunteer  fleet" 
can  do  more  mischief  than  a 
host  of  privateers.  They  at 
least  could  only  take  each  a 
few  prizes  on  a  voyage  and 
make  their  slow  way  home,  with 
the  constant  chance  of  recap- 
ture. They  even  had  to  be 
tender  with  their  victims. 
Captain  William  Hutchinson, 
above  mentioned,  advises  his 
freebooters  "  rather  to  distress 
than  to  damage."1  But  the 
volunteer  man-of-war  has  no 
desire  to  preserve  her  prize. 
She  can  destroy  a  hundred 
merchant  vessels  in  a  day, 
and  make  the  enemy  so  much 
the  poorer  though  her  own 
country  be  not  a  penny  the 
richer.  Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  privateer  of 
old  time  was  a  weapon  of 
defence  as  well  as  of  attack. 
The  number  of  recaptures  made 
by  our  vessels  sailing  under 
letters  of  marque  in  the  French 
wars  was  very  considerable  in- 
deed— it  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count, it  would  appear,  in  the 
alarming  statistics  of  loss  pres- 
ently to  be  quoted.  But  the 
same  reasons  which  nominally 
prevent  the  volunteer  fleet 


from  cumbering  itself  with 
prizes  would  surely  render  such 
recaptures  at  least  embarrass- 
ing. The  one  definite  object  of 
such  a  squadron  must  be  mis- 
chief pure  and  simple. 

The  United  States  not  having 
signed  the  Declaration,  the  pro- 
ceedings, whether  of  North  or 
South,  left  that  agreement  un- 
assailed.  But  the  very  next 
war  between  civilised  nations 
with  maritime  interests  showed, 
as  such  wars  always  will  show, 
its  utter  futility.  No  sooner 
had  hostilities  broken  out  be- 
tween France  and  Prussia  than 
the  latter  issued  a  decree  for 
the  formation  of  a  volunteer 
fleet.  Vessels  belonging  to 
private  owners  were  to  be  in- 
duced to  operate  against  the 
enemy's  navy ;  for  in  the  first 
instance  Prussia  announced  her 
intention  of  respecting  private 
property.  It  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  this  was  a  bait 
to  induce  France,  which  was 
believed  capable  of  demolishing 
German  trade  in  a  month,  to 
make  a  similar  declaration ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  war,  when  the 
French  naval  force  had  ap- 
proved itself  harmless,  the 
restriction  was  withdrawn. 

Let  us  see,  then,  what  would 
or  should  have  happened.  There 
would  have  been  at  sea  a  large 
force  of  Prussian  privateers  un- 
fettered by  a  single  one  of  the 
restrictions  which  brought  the 
English  sea-dogs  to  heel — with- 
out bond  or  deposit  to  ensure 
good  faith  and  avoidance  of 


1  Quoted  by  Gomer  Williams.  Round-shot,  which  would  damage  the  precious 
hull,  was  not  to  be  much  used  :  rather  scattering  shot  and  chain-shot  to  cut  the 
rigging. 
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piracy — without  danger  of  ex- 
amination by  neutral  warships 
— not  amenable  to  naval  disci- 
pline or  courts  -  martial.  It- 
would  have  been  privateering 
in  its  worst  form.  And  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  such  a  fleet  is  that  it 
never  existed. 

Very  naturally  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us  now,  very  reason- 
ably the  French  Government 
appealed  to  England  as  the 
virtual  sponsor  of  the  Declara- 
tion. It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  projected  fleet  would  remain 
the  property  of  private  owners, 
that  officers  and  men  would  be 
engaged  by  them  and  not  by 
the  Government ;  and  it  might 
have  been  added  that  the  pro- 
posed division  of  the  prize- 
money  by  the  owners  differen- 
tiated the  force  from  the  only 
volunteer  fleet  previously  known 
to  history — that  of  the  British 
Commissioners  of  Excise  men- 
tioned above.  The  result  of 
the  appeal,  however,  could  not 
be  doubtful  with  Lord  Gran- 
ville  as  Foreign  Secretary  ;  and 
he  scattered  to  the  winds  the 
fragments  of  the  covenant 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  had 
torn  up.  It  does  not  appear 
that  France  carried  out  her 
intention  of  appealing  to  the 
other  signatories.  If  she  did, 
her  deplorable  position  was  not 
such  as  to  secure  impartiality. 

The  next  step  in  covert  con- 
travention of  the  Declaration 
was  taken  by  Russia  in  1878 
by  the  formal  institution  of  her 
volunteer  fleet.  But  there  had 
been  open  defiance  of  its  pro- 
visions before  that.  In '  Sketches 
from  my  Life,'  by  Hobart  Pasha, 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  way  in 


which  Russia  respected  her 
obligations.  Her  mode  of 
working  consisted  in  "sending 
out  fast  vessels,  mostly  mail- 
boats,  armed  with  a  couple  of 
guns,  their  object  being  to 
destroy  the  Turkish  coasting 
trade.  .  .  .  There  was,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  some  illegality 
in  this  conduct  of  the  Russian 
mail-boats.  These  vessels  were 
not  regular  men-of-war,  and 
they  did  not  take  their  prizes 
into  port  for  adjudication  as  is 
usual  in  war,  always  burning 
what  they  could  catch  and 
capture."  History  repeats  it- 
self ;  yet  in  the  very  next  year 
we  have  'The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view '  assuring  the  British 
public  that  though  at  present 
dissatisfied  with  the  Declara- 
tion of  Paris,  they  would  in  no 
long  time  be  delighted  with  its 
efficacy. 

As  to  the  Russian  volunteer 
fleet,  its  inventors  have  not 
committed  the  Prussian  indis- 
cretion of  divulging  its  rules 
and  instructions.  All  that  we 
know  of  that  strange  squadron 
is  that  it  claims  the  right  to 
leave  port  as  a  peaceful  trader 
and  then  turn  warship.  The 
privateer  at  least  went  out  of 
port  as  "private  man-of-war," 
liable  to  treatment  as  a  bel- 
ligerent from  the  moment  of 
sailing  or  even  before.  The 
Russian  volunteer  may,  for  all 
we  know,  intend  to  turn  peace- 
ful trader  again  on  occasion. 
It  only  remains  that  when  in 
danger  he  should  hoist  a  neutral 
flag  to  puzzle  the  world  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  him. 

The  intention  and  the  belief 
of  those  who  signed  the  Declar- 
ation of  Paris  undoubtedly  was 
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that    naval  hostilities    in    the 
future    should    and   would    be 
confined  to  the  ships  of   each 
country  built  as  warships,  com- 
missioned as  warships,  and  em- 
ployed only  as  warships.     This 
intention  is  frustrated  by  the 
employment  of   any  merchant 
vessels  whatever,  and  the  half- 
hearted  schemes   initiated    by 
our    own     Government     some 
years  ago  for  the  employment 
of  our  swift  ocean  steamers  in 
time  of  war  were  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  Declar- 
ation.   Spain,  though  not  bound 
by  it,  observed  it  as  much  as 
any  other  Power  when  in  1897 
she  appropriated  her  merchant 
steamers   of    over    1000    tons. 
But  this  is  a  monstrously  expen- 
sive way  of  waging  war.      The 
privateers,   at  all   events,  cost 
the    country   nothing   and   in- 
creased   her    national   wealth ; 
they   may   almost    be   said   to 
have     made    the    fortunes    of 
Liverpool  when  the  loss  of  the 
slave  -  trade    threatened    ruin. 
But    to   hire   steamers   not    to 
make  prizes  but  simply  to  de- 
stroy, would  be  to  pay  for  mis- 
chief without  profit.     The  priv- 
ateers did  for  nothing  what  was 
far  better,  and  even  paid  for  the 
privilege    of    doing    it.      That 
nothing  will  be   done    without 
payment  now  was  obvious  when 
the  Government  asked  the  ocean 
liners  in    1877    to   turn   them- 
selves into  half-warships. 

Heal  warships  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed are  obviously  what  Lord 
Brassey1  means  when  he  says, 
"  If  any  future  naval  contest  in 
which  we  may  be  engaged  is 
confined  to  the  fighting  ships  on 


either  side,  we  shall  be  the 
greatest  gainers."  Yet  he  him- 
self quotes  Baron  Grivel  as  say- 
ing (apparently  in  1877),  "If 
we  had  to  compel  such  an  enemy 
as  the  United  States  to  make 
peace,  we  should  have  to  com- 
mission our  best  frigates,  and 
to  supplement  them  with  a 
certain  number  of  Alabamas ; 
and  this  policy  would  entail 
much  less  financial  pressure 
than  the  construction  of  armed 
cruisers."  In  the  face  of  declar- 
ations such  as  this  it  is  mere 
trifling  to  talk  of  the  naval 
wars  of  the  future  as  likely  to 
be  confined  to  the  "fighting 
ships." 

That  the  revival  of  privateer- 
ing in  its  old  form  would  be  to 
our  disadvantage  is  probably 
true.  That  our  great — nay, 
our  immense  —  losses  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars  (10,871  vessels 
in  all)  did  not  cripple  our  trade 
was  due  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time.  We  had  prac- 
tically the  whole  carrying 
trade  of  the  seas;  the  de- 
mand for  English  ships  to 
transport  the  world's  goods 
was  such  that  it  paid  well  to 
build  two  vessels  for  every 
one  captured.  But  times  have 
changed ;  there  are  half  a  dozen 
nations  which  would  probably 
be  neutral  during  our  coming 
struggle,  and  which  are  quite 
capable  of  taking  up  the  carry- 
ing trade — as  the  Germans  at 
the  moment  of  writing  are 
taking  up  the  trade  with  the 
Far  East — and  of  keeping  it 
too.  But  most  of  all  we  are 
crippled  in  our  choice  of  action 
by  our  dependence  upon  foreign 
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nations  for  our  food-stuffs.  It 
would  not  be  plate  -  ships  or 
Acapulco  galleons  in  which  the 
enemy  would  find  his  best 
prize,  but  in  the  vessels  laden 
with  the  commonest  and  the 
cheapest  necessaries  of  life — 
the  cereals  of  America  and  the 
cattle  of  Argentina.  It  might 
profit  him  little ;  it  would  mean 
death  to  us. 

The  only  logical  position,  and 
the  only  safe  one,  for  this  coun- 
try to  adopt  is  that  of  the 
United  States,  that  private 
property  should  be  in  time  of 
war  as  safe  on  sea  as  on  land. 
It  is  monstrous  that  the  same 
plundering  of  the  goods  of  non- 
combatants,  which  is  (nomin- 
ally at  least)  punishable  with 
extreme  penalties  in  land  war- 
fare, should  so  soon  as  those 
goods  are  embarked  on  the 
high  seas  become  a  legitimate 
and  a  laudable  action.  It  may 
be  asked,  By  what  means, 
supposing  we  adopted  this 
principle,  could  we  enforce  it? 
We  may  answer,  By  the  same 
means  by  which  the  United 
States,  without  use  of  actual 


force,  but  simply  by  strong 
assertion  backed  by  strength 
known  to  exist,  have  within  a 
few  years  elevated  what  was 
nothing  more  than  a  pious 
opinion  into  a  principle  of 
international  law.  If  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  could  be  so 
enforced,  it  speaks  little  for 
our  boasted  naval  superiority 
if  we  cannot  in  our  turn  insist 
upon  the  observance  of  a  prin- 
ciple conceded  in  theory  if  not 
in  practice  by  all  civilised 
peoples,  and  by  one  great  and 
kindred  nation  in  both  re- 
spects. 

Until  some  agreement  of  the 
kind  is  arrived  at,  and  is  sup- 
plemented, moreover,  by  some 
general  consensus  as  to  what 
constitutes  contraband  of  war, 
not  dictated  by  actual  com- 
batants during  a  contest  but 
calmly  decided  by  the  im- 
partial publicists,  and  in- 
vested with  all  the  sanctions 
of  international  law,  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  is  not 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on.  Indeed  it  "is  and  remains 
abolished." 
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IT  was  no  disparagement 
to  Taine's  great  'History  of 
English  Literature,'  even  in 
its  own  day,  to  say  that  it 
was  more  profitable  to  the 
critics  than  to  the  mere  lovers 
of  that  literature.  For  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see,  almost  on 
the  author's  own  showing,  that 
his  first  concern  was  critical 
method,  and  that  the  rich, 
and  to  Frenchmen  but  poorly 
worked,  field  of  English  liter- 
ary history  had  been  chosen 
because  it  gave  an  opportunity 
for  experiment  and  for  the  cor- 
roboration  of  theory.  "I  had 
to  find  a  people  with  a  grand 
and  complete  literature,  and 
this  is  rare."  Here  is  the 
man  with  a  purpose,  expecting 
to  find  something  for  which  he 
has  been  seeking ;  admitting 
that  the  ground  which  he 
traverses  is  new  to  him,  and 
that  he  goes  over  it  with  the 
eyes  of  a  special  commissioner. 
There  is  room  for  enthusiasm 
in  this  quest,  and  we  know 
how  vehement  Taine  is  in  the 
reports  of  what  he  found  — 
and  had  wished  to  find.  It  is, 
of  course,  quite  another  thing 
whether  these  fervours  will  com- 
mend themselves  to  men  with 
other  commissions  to  fulfil,  or  to 
more  open-minded  scholars  who 
have  leisure  and  patience  for  a 
more  comprehensive  survey. 

Taine's  critics  took  him  in 
the  proper  spirit.  They  al- 
lowed for  the  merits  of 
enthusiasm,  for  the  art  of 
presentation,  for  the  greatness 


of   the   effort ;    and    then   pro- 
ceeded,   with    rare    unanimity, 
to    show   the    dangers   of    the 
plan,      the      dislocations,      the 
exaggerations      which       must 
follow    on    the    observance    of 
this   theory.       Of  these  Emile 
Montegut   had   as    good   right 
as  any  to  speak  to  Frenchmen 
about   English   literature    and 
the    critical    approach     to    it. 
After  characterising  the  work 
in  the  memorable  phrase,  "le 
resultat    d'une    lune    de    miel 
litteraire,"     he     proceeded     to 
divide     the     best     books     on 
literary   history    and   criticism 
into     these     not     too    obvious 
kinds :    those    which    are    the 
fruit  of  keen  and  rapid  study, 
and  those  which  are  the  fruit 
of   an  intimacy  of   a   lifetime. 
In  the  first  he  found  that  the 
critic's  judgments  have  all  the 
truth  of  a  sympathy  which  has 
not  had  time  to  suspect  itself ; 
in  the  second,  that  they  evince 
a    sympathy,    "  careful    of   the 
smallest  detail,  which  has  over- 
come doubts  and  outlived   the 
s  way  ings  of  admiration."  When 
we  analyse  this  contrast,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  first  is  less  a  genuine 
appreciation   of    the   literature 
studied  than  delight  with  the 
accord  which  has  been  estab- 
lished between  it  and  the  critic. 
This  view  overlooks   the   fact, 
which  Edmond  Scherer  pointed 
out,    that    a    literature   has    a 
life   of  its  own,  that  it  moves 
independently  and  obeys  special 
influences ;   just  as  it  neglects 
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overmuch  that  individualism 
of  the  artist,  for  which  Sainte- 
Beuve  has  striven  in  the 
higher  courts  of  criticism. 
Ardent  literary  honey mooners 
forget  this;  and  when  their 
love  is  a  great  literature,  in 
which  evidence  of  the  mad- 
dest theory  is  to  be  found  for 
the  seeking,  they  may  be  ex- 
cused from  suspecting  any 
break  in  the  harmony  which 
they  have  helped  to  establish. 
But  Valvedre  must  find,  some 
day,  that  his  dear  Alida  will 
upset  his  laboratory  views  of 
life,  and  put  bachelor  science 
to  the  test. 

They  order  this  critical  mat- 
ter better  in  France  —  since 
Taine's  day.  Thanks  to  him, 
devotion  to  English  study  has 
grown ;  but  that  study,  even 
of  the  strictest  historical  type, 
has  departed  from  the  first 
model.  It  has  been  less  con- 
cerned with  the  justification  of 
an  idea,  less  with  the  discovery 
of  some  iheorie  maitresse,  than 
with  the  interpretation  of  the 
movement  of  English  literature 
by  the  direct  testimony  of  the 
English  books  themselves.  Not 
that  there  is,  of  necessity,  aught 
amiss  in  approaching  a  subject 
with  some  preconceptions  more 
or  less  tentative,  but  it  is  espe- 
cially dangerous  in  criticism  of 
this  kind,  in  which,  if  we  would 
adjust  our  "  foreign  "  vision,  we 
must  base  our  induction  on  the 
widest  possible  array  of  known 
facts.  We  need  not  name  the 
writers  who  unite,  for  our  pro- 


fit, a  thoroughness  which  would 
be  creditable  to  the  most  plod- 
ding savant  beyond  the  Rhine, 
with  the  critical  elegances 
which  thrive  to  perfection  on 
this  side  of  Gottingen.  Our 
book-censors  keep  them  before 
us  at  each  weekly  opportunity. 
So  far  good :  but  we  expect 
more  from  the  French  genius 
than  excellent  monographs.  We 
learned  long  before  Taine's  day 
to  look  to  it  for  broad  canvasses, 
or,  if  a  more  modish  metaphor 
be  preferred,  for  Pisgah-views 
of  literature, — for  the  free  air 
and  clear  light  of  generalisa- 
tion. It  is  now  forty  years 
since  Taine  gave  us  his  His- 
tory. Throughout  this  period, 
and  despite  all  reserves  as  to 
its  value  to  the  general  reader, 
it  has  held  its  own.  It  has 
had  no  rival  in  France :  even 
in  England,  till  recent  years, 
the  four  red  octavos  of  Van 
Laun's  translation  have  had 
something  of  the  domestic 
credit  of  a  literary  Buchan. 
A  life  of  forty  years  is  long 
for  a  book  written  from  a  spe- 
cial point  of  view ;  and  so 
much  has  been  done  in  the 
study  of  English  since  its  ap- 
pearance that  France  may  well 
clamour  for  a  new  guide.  'A el 
Aifivrj  (frepei  TI  Kaivov :  which 
is  equally  appropriate  to 
French  critics  and  to  histories 
of  English  literature ;  and  not 
less  true  now  that  we  have  the 
first  instalments  of  Monsieur 
Jusserand's  'Histoire  litteraire 
du  peuple  anglais.' l 


1  Histoire  Litteraire  du  Peuple  Anglais,  par  J.  J.  Jusserand.  Tom.  i.  Des 
Origines  &  la  Renaissance  (Paris,  1894).  Tom.  ii.  De  la  Reaaissance  a  la 
Guerre  Civile  (Paris,  [Oct.]  1904). 
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The  two  great  volumes  be- 
fore us  are,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  Montegut's  phrase, 
"  the  fruit  of  the  intimacy  of  a 
lifetime."  Monsieur  Jusserand 
does  not  require  an  introduction 
to  English  readers.  He  has  been 
marked  out  as  the  Frenchman 
who  has  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities and  has  the  proper 
talents  to  explain  our  very- 
foreign  literature  to  his  country- 
men. We  may  be  grateful  to 
him  for  this ;  and  for  more, 
that  he  has  in  some  not- 
able respects  helped  us  to 
understand  our  own  inherit- 
ance. 

On  the  title-page  of  his  first 
work,  written  nearly  thirty 
years  ago,  he  praised  his  au- 
thor, old  Joseph  of  Exeter,  in 
Lydgate's  lines — 

"  For   he   enlumineth    by   crafte    and 

cadence 
This  noble  storye  with  many  freshe 

coloure 

Of  rhetorick,  and  many  ryche  flower 
Of  eloquence,  to  make  it  founde  the 

bett." 

It  is  just  this  illumination  and 
fresh  colour  in  Monsieur  Jus- 
serand's  treatment  of  the  noble 
story  which  has  given  his 
literary  work  the  honourable 
place  which  it  holds  among  us. 
We  hope  it  is  no  disrespect  to 
the  remarkable  series  of  studies 
which  has  come  from  his  pen 
to  push  the  limner -metaphor 
a  little  further,  and  to  call 
them  the  first  sketches — and 
the  second  and  third,  if  the 
reader  knew  the  labour  which 
has  been  spent  on  them — done 
in  preparation  of  the  finished 
canvas  of  the  '  Literary  His- 
tory.' We  admit  that  the 


figure  strains,  for  had  the  chef- 
d'wuvre  not  been  undertaken, 
we  should  still  have  praised  the 
thoroughness  of  his  pictures 
of  the  wayfaring  life  of  medi- 
eval England,  or  of  the  growth 
of  our  Novel  and  of  our 
Drama — even  of  the  minature- 
work  on  the  royal  author  of 
the  '  Quair '  and  his  traducers. 
The  formal  relegation  of  these 
to  a  second  place  in  Monsieur 
Jusserand's  labours  is  an  ob- 
ject-lesson, to  craftsmen  and 
readers,  of  strenuous  devotion 
to  method,  which  proclaims  the 
serious  critic  and  does  honour  to 
a  great  subject.  This  is  not  the 
passion  of  a  "literary  honey- 
moon." It  but  adds  point  to 
our  appreciation  of  this  record 
to  remember  that  our  author, 
who  has  engineered  the  series 
of  the  '  Grands  Ecrivains '  and 
will  soon  give  us  a  volume  on 
Ronsard,  has  carried  out  this 
work  amid  the  duties  and 
(what  is  perhaps  more  trying) 
the  distractions  of  a  busy  diplo- 
matic life.  It  is  easy  for  the 
Temples  to  make  a  hobby  of 
literature,  and  to  cultivate  the 
genteel  essay  on  men  and  man- 
ners between  the  hours  of  re- 
ception and  promenade.  It  is 
another  thing,  even  in  the  un- 
troubled atmosphere  of  the 
Bredgade,  and  with  the  occult 
aid  of  Elsinore,  to  read  a  tithe 
of  the  authorities  which  go  to 
the  making  of  a  chapter  of  a 
'  Literary  History  of  the  English 
People.'  It  is  in  itself  a  triumph 
for  France's  ambassador  at 
Washington  to  have  read 
the  proofs  of  the  thousand 
pages  of  the  second  of  these 
volumes,  and  to  have  kept  touch 
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with  his  Paris  printer  amid  the 
centennial  hubbub  of  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase.  That  such 
things  are  possible  may  be 
pleasing  evidence  of  the  peace 
of  the  world,  outside  news- 
paper -  offices :  that  they  are 
done,  is  blessed  proof  that  the 
old  valour  of  scholarship  still 
survives. 

There  would  appear  to  be  a 
nice  distinction  between  a 
'Literary  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish People '  and  a  '  History  of 
English  Literature.'  We  try 
to  explain  it  by  the  com- 
fortable analogy  of  John 
Richard  Green's  conception  of 
the  historian's  duty :  and  we 
imagine  that  the  "  literary " 
historian  of  a  nation  is  to 
eschew  the  "  drum  -  and  - 
trumpet  "  method,  the  splendid 
annals  of  great  books  and  of 
the  great  ones  who  have  ruled 
the  realm  of  poesy.  And  he  is 
to  be  barred  from  the  not  less 
unprofitable  exercise  of  making 
a  'Who's  Who'  of  the  back- 
alley  and  street-corner  gentry 
who  are  the  special  care  of  the 
biographers-in-little.  There  is 
another  plausible  interpretation 
of  a  '  Literary  History ' :  that  it 
is  a  '  history '  decorated  some- 
how with  literary  references  and 
pictures,  as  Green's  was,  and 
boldly  allowing  "more -space  to 
Chaucer  than  to  Cressy  "  ;  or, 
if  we  change  the  position  of  the 
components,  that  it  is  literature 
(that  is,  the  story  of  certain 
books  and  movements)  padded 
with  a  little  genuine  'history,' 
as  we  find  in  the  notes  of 
not  a  few  editions  of  English 
classics.  All  this  is  bad  guess- 
ing at  Monsieur  Jusserand's 


purpose,  which,  though  but 
darkly  hinted  at  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume,  is  easy  to 
interpret  by  the  book  itself. 
He  would  endeavour  to  express 
the  development  of  English 
ideas  and  of  English  temper- 
ament in  the  terms  of  known 
literary  work ;  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  to  select  from 
the  great  body  of  our  literature 
in  all  its  kinds  what  is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  general  process 
of  national  habit,  of  the  shaping 
forth  of  the  genius  of  the  race. 
What,  therefore,  may  appear 
from  one  point  of  view  mere  an- 
tiquarian joyin  externals — "son 
sol,  ses  villes,  ses  institutions, 
ses  salons,"  and  from  another 
but  an  aggravated  form  of 
Taine's  milieu  craze,  is  in  care- 
ful hands  an  important  thesis 
of  comparative  literature.  For 
we  are  shown,  not  the  syn- 
chronism of  certain  literary 
products  with  certain  political 
or  social  or  other  non-literary 
facts,  or  the  occasional  re- 
action of  one  set  upon  the 
other,  but  the  functional  re- 
lationship of  each  to  a 
common  intellectual  purpose. 
"Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke 
are  the  ancestors  of  many  poets 
who  have  never  read  their 
works."  At  times  the  historical 
interest  may  be  of  the  exacter 
sort,  as,  for  example,  when  we 
learn  how  much  of  Shakespeare 
or  of  Burns  is  a  restatement  of 
the  thought  of  predecessors  and 
contemporaries.  But  that  is 
not  all :  that  helps  us  to  under- 
stand better  our  Shakespeare 
and  Burns :  it  is  largely  a 
problem  of  the  individual,  and 
the  business  of  monographs. 
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It  is  another  thing  to  attack 
the  question  how  Chaucer,  and 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Pope  express  the  national  tem- 
perament in  its  progression, 
what  their  art  meant  to  their 
age,  and  what  it  means  to  the 
historian  of  that  age  and  of  the 
ages  in  continuity.  History  is 
here  the  solvent :  as  literature, 
even  in  its  more  ethereal 
moments,  can  be  the  solvent  of 
history.  If  we  be  chary  of 
admitting  the  historian  to  help 
us  in  the  task,  it  is  because  we 
have  not  quite  laid  aside  our 
drums  and  trumpets,  or  for- 
gotten Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. There  is  the  evergreen 
suspicion  that  he  is  a  sacri- 
legious person  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Imagination.  It  is  a 
foolish  fear,  as  foolish  as  the 
dread  of  the  philologer,  and 
even  of  the  aesthetic  critic  him- 
self. If  we  have  no  liking  for 
the  grinding  traffic  of  letters, 
we  are  always  free  to  retire  to 
our  garden-end  for  communion 
with  the  master-spirits.  Yet 
the  world  rolls  on,  and  the 
critic  has  still  the  fascinating 
problem  before  him  why  the 
poets  so  commended  themselves 
to  their  age  and  to  later  ages 
— even  to  these  solitaries  in 
their  garden  -  nooks.  Titles 
matter  little.  We  may  juggle 
with  Literary  Histories  and 
Histories  of  Literature.  If, 
with  Monsieur  Jusserand's  aid, 
we  get  hold  of  the  Literary 
Idea  as  it  appeared  to  success- 
ive generations  of  English- 
men, or  better  understand  the 
Englishman  of  yesterday  and 
to-day  by  the  abounding  sugges- 
tion of  his  unparalleled  litera- 


ture —  that,    surely,    is    some- 
thing. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show 
how  Monsieur  Jusserand  has 
disclosed  this  interpretative 
value  of  English  literature. 
The  digestion  of  his  fifteen 
hundred  pages,  which  reach 
only  to  the  Civil  War,  is  not 
the  task  of  a  magazine  article. 
The  attempt  might  commit  us 
to  the  unjust  insinuation  that 
he  had  been  extravagant  in  his 
discourse.  If  we  leave  out  of 
present  account  the  first  volume, 
which  has  been  before  the  public 
for  ten  years,  and  those  portions 
of  the  larger  second  with  which 
that  public  has  had  some  pre- 
liminary acquaintance  in  the 
earlier  volumes  on  our  Drama 
and  Romance,  there  is  more 
than  enough  left  for  piecemeal 
reflection.  From  that  let  us 
select  the  chapters  on  Spenser 
and  Shakespeare.  Monsieur 
Jusserand  has  the  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  he  knows  his 
facts — two  first-class  qualifica- 
tions in  a  critic.  We  confess 
that,  knowing  this,  we  were 
led  by  an  instinct  for  critical 
fun  to  these  chapters.  We 
knew  what  ninety  -  nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Frenchmen 
would  say  on  Spenser ;  and  we 
knew  what  the  same  proportion 
would  not  say  about  Shake- 
speare. Monsieur  Jusserand  is 
a  good  Frenchman,  but  he  is 
not  a  foreigner. 

Now,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  no  Frenchman 
likes  or  can  like  the  'Fairy 
Queen.'  We  never  met  one  of 
the  few  who  had  the  right  to 
express  an  opinion  who  would 
show  any  affection  for  the 
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poem.  It  is  always  the  shrug 
conclusive : 

"  Je  ne  vous  aime  pas,  Hylas  ; 
Je  n'en  saurais  dire  la  cause. 
Je  sais  seulement  tine  chose  ; 
C'est  que  je  ne  vous  aime  pas." 

Monsieur  Jusserand  does  not 
love  our  Dr  Fell  much  better ; 
but  he  knows  why,  and  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  state  his 
reasons.  Some  of  these,  it  is 
true,  had  commended  them- 
selves to  others,  to  certain  of 
our  own  critics,  notably  to 
Dryden  and  Thomas  Warton ; 
but  then  Glorious  John  and 
the  Oxford  Professor  found 
excuses  and  compensation  for 
the  shortcomings.  Monsieur 
Jusserand  allows  for  the  daz- 
zling power  of  Spenser's  '  mar- 
vels,' for  the  ravishment  of 
his  verse ;  but  he  is  weary  of 
the  inconsistencies,  the  jostling 
of  revels  and  sermons,  and  he 
is  utterly  thwarted  of  the  truer 
emotions  of  humanity.  "It  is 
not  enough  to  throw  the  win- 
dow wide,  as  the  evening  draws 
on,  to  the  air  of  Thames :  we 
must  go  out  towards  the  west 
to  purify  these  visions  of  sense, 
and  to  inquire  of  our  old  guide, 
the  wandering  spirit  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  for  other  rules 
of  life — Disce,  doce,  dilige.  Ten 
lines  of  the  Visions  of  Lang- 
land  are  worth  more  than  all 
the  moral  of  the  seventy-two 
cantos  of  Spenser."  This  is 
prettily  put,  and  an  excusable 
conclusion  after  the  conscien- 
tious reading  of  every  line  of 
the  multitudinous  epic.  Per- 
haps if  more  Englishmen  set 
themselves  to  the  full  task, 
they  would  rush  with  Monsieur 


Jusserand  for  the  freer  air  of 
the  plains  where  no  gentle 
knights  are  pricking.  But  our 
countrymen,  as  he  points  out 
in  his  kindly  satirical  way,  do 
not  read  Spenser,  though  they 
admire  him.  So  they  escape 
fatigue,  and  do  not  require 
week-ends  at  Malvern. 

The  '  Fairy  Queen,'  it  would 
appear,  has  at  least  three  great 
faults :  bad  construction,  bad 
morality,  monotony.  (We  hope 
this  epitome  fairly  expresses  the 
central  points  of  Monsieur 
Jusserand's  critique.)  Shall  we 
be  paradoxical  and  admit  all 
the  charges  and  yet  not  quarrel 
with  the  "Poets'  Poet."  Ex- 
cellent proof,  our  neighbours 
will  say,  of  the  irrational  ways 
of  Englishmen. 

Le  Bossu,  clerk  of  the  Epic 
Office,  would  have  been  scandal- 
ised by  the  construction  of  the 
poem ;  and,  in  Dryden's  opinion, 
he  would  have  been  just  the 
man  to  put  it  right.  Less 
punctilious  people  may  well 
find  it  a  distracting  task  to 
unravel  the  story,  to  note  the 
true  progression  of  the  poem, 
or  the  quick  changes  of  the 
characters.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  confounding  "  the  beauti- 
ful Florimell  with  the  beautiful 
Colombell,  or  with  Marinell 
who  is  a  knight,  or  with  an- 
other Florimell  who  is  a  false 
Florimell — the  true  one  being 
far  off,  pursued  by  Paridell. ' 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
'Fairy  Queen'  is,  as  Warton 
said,  not  "one  legitimate 
poem  "  ;  that  it  is  really  twelve, 
or  more,  separate  poems ;  that 
Arthur  is  no  guiding  spirit  in 
the  rush  of  episode;  and  that 
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Spenser's  own  key  to  the  poem 
fits  provokingly  badly  or  breaks 
in  the  lock. 

And  what  of  the  morality  of 
"  grave  moral  Spenser  "  ?  Our 
author  has  been  at  some  trouble 
to  show  that  it  hardly  exists ; 
that  the  heroes  fail  at  the  crises, 
that  their  code  is  a  heartless 
aristocratic  convention ;  that 
nearly  all  the  women  are  "quasi- 
violees  "  (as  sorry  a  plight  as  if 
the  worst  had  happened,  and 
reflecting  as  badly  on  the  men) 
and  mere  corporeal  things.  Sir 
Satyrane,  a  hero  in  the  Book 
on  Chastity,  is  the  son  of  a  fair 
lady  and  her  ravisher,  a  satyr, 
who  had  encountered  her  in  a 
wood  where  she  was  looking 
for  her  husband.  "  What  a 
great  pity  it  would  have  been," 
says  Monsieur  Jusserand,  "  had 
the  satyr,  by  remaining  chaste, 
deprived  Chivalry  and  Christ- 
ianity of  such  an  ornament." 
The  poet,  instead  of  chiding  the 
naughty  Agape  for  the  coming 
of  her  "  three  lovely  babes," 
can  only  say,  "Thrice  happy 
mother,  and  thrice  happy  morn." 
Spenser's  nudities,  despite  his 
general  reproofs  and  his  hard 
hits  at  the  amorists  of  his  day, 
are  drawn  so  carefully  that  our 
critic  holds  that  the  artistic 
intention  is  sometimes  in  doubt 
and  the  sensitive  reader  often 
in  peril. 

And  what  of  the  monotony  of 
the  poem  ?  Is  it  not  true  that 
despite  all  Spenser's  wonderful 
creative  capacity  there  is  but 
little  variety  of  tone  ?  Mon- 
sieur Jusserand  reminds  us  that 
the  poet  remains  grave  even 
when  dealing  with  such  epi- 
sodes as  that  of  Britomart  in 


the  house  of  Malecasta,  or  of 
Argante  and  Satyrane,  which 
with  but  the  slightest  change 
might  be,  the  one  an  hostel 
scene  in  'Don  Quixote,'  the 
other  an  adventure  in  '  Baron 
Munchausen.'  The  poet  pur- 
sues his  even  way ;  his  heart 
beats  with  the  movement  of 
the  stanza.  Emotion  is  rare ; 
laughter,  such  as  is  allowed 
to  the  epic,  rarer.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  youngest 
poets  of  the  many  who  have 
called  Spenser  master  were 
stirred  by  the  sorrows  of  the 
"  quasi -violees."  We  at  least 
know  that  they  saw  the  colour 
and  form,  that  they  heard  the 
music  of  the  poem,  and  were 
stirred  by  the  roll  of  the  great 
pageant  of  pagan  knights  and 
dames.  Spenser  is  not  what 
our  author  so  happily  applies 
to  Shakespeare,  "  un  distribu- 
teur  de  vie,"  such  as  is  ex- 
pected of  an  epic  poet  who 
would  rival  Ariosto  and  Tasso. 
If,  with  insular  confidence, 
we  refuse  this  criticism,  then 
Spenser  stands ;  if  we  admit 
its  justice,  he  may  yet  keep  his 
honoured  place  in  the  proces- 
sional of  English  literature. 
Criticism  which  is  essentially 
classical,  which  deals  with  the 
poet's  oare  or  neglect  of  de- 
corum in  the  proportions,  in 
the  morality,  in  the  propriety 
of  character  and  episode,  cannot 
be  final  in  "  placing  "  a  romantic 
masterpiece.  It  is  so  easy  to 
stray  in  a  forest :  it  is  the 
natural  duty  and  the  literary 
tradition  of  forests  to  confound 
the  wanderer.  It  is  inevitable 
that  the  romantic  poet  should 
lose  his  bearings  when  he  leaves 
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the  highway :  it  is  expected  of 
him.  Spenser  is  himself  greatly 
to  blame  for  the  after-chidings, 
because  in  a  foolish  moment  he 
described  his  itinerary.  Poets 
have  seldom  been  happy  in  their 
prefaces,  at  least  in  the  ex- 
planation of  their  own  practice. 
Yet  Spenser,  alas  !  wrote,  as  he 
says,  "for  avoiding  of  jealous 
opinions  and  misconstructions," 
so  that  the  reader  "  may,  as  in  a 
handful,  grip  all  the  discourse, 
which  otherwise  may  haply 
seem  tedious  and  confused." 
He  invited  the  classicist ;  as  he 
did,  too,  the  ethical  philosopher, 
when  he  blazoned  his  '  Moral 
Virtues'  and  summoned  "fierce 
wars"  and  "faithful  loves"  to 
"moralise  his  song."  For  this 
latter  claim  he  has  perhaps 
suffered  beyond  his  deserts. 
The  poem  is  "moral"  only  in 
an  occasional  way,  not  in  the 
complete  sense  of  his  Italian 
models.  "  Can  we  call  the 
'Fairy  Queen/  "  inquires  War- 
ton,  "upon  the  whole  a  moral 
poem  ?  Is  it  not  equally  an 
historical  or  political  poem  ?  " 
What  if  it  be  primarily  neither 
moral  nor  immoral,  but  non- 
moral?  What  if  some,  with 
Sainte-Beuve,  say  that  ethical 
merit  is  not  a  critic's  problem, 
and  least  of  all  in  the  'Fairy 
Queen,'  despite  the  unhappy 
preface  ? 

We  shall  be  asked,  What  has 
this  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  '  Fairy  Queen '  to  do  with 
the  general  thesis  of  a  '  Literary 
History  of  the  English  People  '  ? 
It  is  the  undoing  of  Spenser, 
and  Spenser  cannot  be  undone. 
Monsieur  Jusserand  has  given 
him  such  space  in  his  volume  as 


argues  that  he  recognises  his 
position  in  the  general  perspec- 
tive. We  will  not  be  denied 
any  part  of  this  excellent 
critique,  yet  we  regret  that 
more  has  not  been  said  on  the 
matter  which  directly  touches 
the  purpose  of  the  book.  For 
the  fact  remains  —  the  fact 
which  helps  to  explain  the 
adulation  of  his  time — that  the 
temper  of  the  '  Fairy  Queen ' 
is  the  temper  of  Spenser's  age, 
that  its  "  faults "  are  the  re- 
flex of  the  poetic  habit  of  the 
Elizabethans,  that  the  poem  is 
based  upon,  and  expresses,  the 
intellectual  drift  of  the  late 
sixteenth  century  as  truly  as 
do  the  works  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  perhaps  right  for  us  not  to 
overpass  Spenser's  allegorical 
chaos,  as  it  is  to  give  warning 
against  Shakespeare's  geo- 
graphy ;  but  it  is  something 
more  to  see  in  the  restless 
passage  from  episode  to  episode, 
and  in  the  vexing  intrusions, 
the  character  of  Elizabethan 
genius,  the  trick  and  habit 
from  which  even  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser  could  not  escape. 
So  remarkable  is  this  that  we 
think  that  the  primary  matter, 
especially  to  the  historical 
student,  is  not  that  Spenser  is 
so  confused  in  his  allegory,  but 
how  exactly  he  reproduces  in 
that  "confusion"  the  pageant 
habit  of  his  age,  even  in  the 
sacred  places  of  the  epic.  We 
do  not  require  to  be  reminded, 
by  an  old  critic,  of  Spenser's 
references  to  the  Mask,  Dumb 
Show,  and  other  technicalities 
of  the  popular  stage  to  see 
that  the  poet  was  but  giving 
closet  -  pictures  of  what  his 
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country-men  knew  and  liked  so 
well.  Nor  need  we  fail  to  see 
that  if  he  did  mould  it,  as  an 
epic  poet  would,  to  the  models 
of  Italy,  he  could  not  but  be 
an  Englishman  and  an  Eliza- 
bethan. And  it  is  also  clear  that 
the  Alexandrine  at  the  end  of 
the  immortal  stanza,  which,  as 
Monsieur  Jusserand  and  others 
have  said  reasonably,  is  least 
appropriate  in  a  long  epic, 
because  it  is  a  barrier  to  the 
easy  progress  of  the  reader,  is 
in  itself  a  formal  confession  of 
the  unfused  and  undisciplined 
character  of  the  poem.  Yet  we 
must  admire  the  discipline  as 
well  as  the  music  of  the  stanza 
when  we  meet  it  in  our  antho- 
logies, or  take  it  in  disjointed 
passages,  as  Englishmen  will. 
There  is  no  more  fascinating 
task  than  to  discover  how 
poetry  then  caught  so  nicely 
the  changing  colours  of  an  age 
as  individual  as  any  in  the 
records  of  literature.  This  is 
the  problem  which  presents 
itself  at  every  century,  though 
with  varying  degrees  of  direct- 
ness— else  the  literary  history 
of  a  people  is  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  history  of  literature. 
It  is  the  problem  in  Spenser, 
for,  apart  from  the  technical 
interest  to  the  poets  who  have 
dubbed  him  their  poet,  he  is 
great  only  to  the  anthologists 
and  the  historical  critics,  not 
to  those  who  must  be  touched 
and  stirred  by  a  philosophy 
of  life.  It  is  something  to 
have  all  the  poets ;  and  the 
anthologists  and  historical 
critics.  The  philosophers  may 
come  when  they  desire  a 
holiday. 


With  Shakespeare  our  prac- 
tice has  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. We  have  squabbled  so 
over  his  life,  his  plagiarisms, 
his  collaboration,  his  very 
identity,  that  criticism,  while 
allowing,  though  not  always 
appreciating,  his  sheer  imagina- 
tive glory,  has  yet  kept  one  foot 
on  earth.  He  may  have  better 
Bowers  of  Bliss  ;  he  may  be  the 
very  Spirit  of  Poetry  and  the 
Wizard  of  the  Soul ;  yet  he 
must  reckon  with  biblio- 
graphers, penny  critics,  and 
local  historians  as  no  other 
man  shall.  Hence  it  is  that  in 
every  discourse  on  the  poet 
there  is  a  predisposition  to 
study  him  in  his  milieu,  to 
relate  him  to  the  intellectual 
life  of  his  age.  Somehow,  this 
double  attitude  of  the  critics 
is  tolerable  in  the  case  of  the 
very  great  ones.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  second  and  third 
degrees  of  reputation  that  the 
critical  subtleties  on  contem- 
porary influences  are  more  pro- 
voking and  appear  to  assume 
an  undue  importance.  Yet  we 
should  convince  ourselves  that 
a  method  which  is  possible 
(shall  we  say  necessary  ?)  in  the 
case  of  the  highest  literary 
genius  is  as  adaptable  in  all 
other  cases.  No  hurt  can  be 
done  to  any  writer  or  to  the 
sacred  beliefs  of  any  reader,  if 
it  be  performed  carefully,  and 
sanely,  as  we  gladly  acknow- 
ledge has  been  done  in  this 
volume.  In  this  suggestive 
portion  of  the  work,  which  we 
hope  Monsieur  Jusserand  will 
publish  separately  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  Shakespearian 
study,  he  is  with  the  most  ar- 
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dent  of  us  iu  admiration  of  the 
poet ;  and  he  enhances  rather 
than  diminishes  Shakespeare's 
greatness  by  his  analysis. 
Commentators  such  as  Gervin- 
us  have  but  darkened  counsel. 
"  One  of  the  qualities,"  says 
Monsieur  Jusserand,  "  which 
Shakespeare  received  from 
nature  dominates  all  others, 
and  explains  how,  despite  the 
changes  of  time,  of  school,  and 
of  literary  ideal,  despite  the 
presence  of  huge  faults  (he  did 
nothing  by  halves),  his  fame  has 
gone  on  increasing  in  every 
country.  That  faculty  which, 
in  the  general,  is  the  rarest, 
appears  in  him  pre-eminent :  he 
is  more  than  any  poet  of  any 
time  the  life-giver  (distributeur 
de  vie)."  The  highest  praise — 
and  best  proved,  notwithstand- 
ing the  "faults,"  by  the  poet's 
treatment  of  the  material  which 
lay  to  hand.  Critics  have  so 
exalted  the  hoary  saw  of  Mr 
Opie  that  they  almost  believe 
that  every  fine  canvas  is  painted 
with  brains.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  colours. 

Readers  of  Taine's  History 
will  call  to  mind  his  ugsome 
picture  of  the  habits  and  tastes 
of  Shakespeare's  audience.  It 
was  a  tempting  opportunity 
for  "  artistic  "  exaggeration  ; 
but  he  laid  on  too  much  ver- 
milion and  bilious  yellow.  We 
must  not  overdo  the  "blood" 
and  "noise"  of  this  rough  emo- 
tional rabble,  and  forget  the 
"sentiment,"  the  "patriotism," 
the  "spontaneity  and  fantasy." 
Monsieur  Jusserand  by  no 
means  makes  a  Dutch  garden 
of  all  this,  but  he  brings  some 
order  into  the  wilderness — else 


it  would  be  hard,  with  full 
allowance  for  genius  as  well  as 
for  "huge  faults,"  to  maintain 
the  thesis  that  Shakespeare's 
master  was  the  populace.  Even 
the  "bad  taste"  which  has  been 
a  favourite  topic  of  French 
essayists  since  Voltaire  takes  a 
new  complexion  when  trans- 
lated to  its  true  historical  sur- 
roundings. "  What  we  call  bad 
taste,  the  English  crowd  then, 
as  one  knows,  called  spirit.  It 
could  appreciate  the  true  spirit 
of  which  the  Shakesperian 
pieces  are  full,  but  the  false 
had  also  its  charm  for  them." 
Here  we  have  at  once  the  dif- 
ference between  Taine's  ruffian 
mob  and  our  author's  Eliza- 
bethan crowd :  and  here  is 
some  explanation  of  the  things 
which  the  aesthetic  critic  must 
regretfully  admit  to  be  the 
blemishes  of  greatness. 

We  cannot  follow  out  the 
details  of  Monsieur  Jusserand's 
excellent  statement  of  the  prac- 
tical side  of  Shakespeare's 
muse,  or  note  how  many  of  the 
ordinary  difficulties  of  Shake- 
sperian study  are  resolved  by 
the  menstruum  here  provided. 
It  is  borne  in  upon  us,  as 
we  trace  the  argument,  that, 
while  we  better  understand 
Shakespeare  as  an  expression 
of  the  general  literary  ideas 
of  his  age,  we  have  gained, 
not  lost,  in  sensitiveness  to 
the  individual  appeal  of  his 
genius.  This  argument  has 
never  been  stated  with  greater 
sanity,  in  the  rillets  as  in 
the  main  channel  of  the 
discourse ;  and  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  section  on 
the  Sonnets.  There,  to  borrow 
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his  own  metaphor,  Monsieur 
Jusserand  throws  open  to  the 
cool  air.  It  is  a  relief  to 
escape  from  the  stifling  specu- 
lations of  the  friends  of  "Mr 
W.  H." 

As  in  these  portions  on 
Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  so 
elsewhere — on  More,  on  Hooker, 
on  Burton ;  on  Humanism  in 
England,  on  the  Picaresque 
Novel ;  on  other  things — Mon- 
sieur Jusserand  brings  the 
same  intimate  knowledge  of 
our  literature  and  the  same 
happy  turn  of  exposition.  To 
call  a  book  on  this  grand  scale 
"lively"  were  indecorous,  yet 
the  author,  well  knowing,  with 
others  of  his  countrymen,  that  a 
book  which  is  not  readable  will 
not  be  read,  has  with  no  suspi- 
cion of  effort  added  the  grace 
of  wit  to  the  accomplishments 
of  learning  and  judgment. 


When,  in  his  account  of  the 
'  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  he 
refers  to  one  of  Burton's  cures 
for  the  disease,  the  shows  and 
feasting  at  the  arrival  of  an 
ambassador,  he  gently  adds, 
"  Since  the  time  of  Burton  that 
custom  has  fallen  away,  and  it 
may  be  that  to  this  fact  we 
must  attribute  the  melancholy 
of  our  own  times."  But  when 
ambassadors,  in  turn,  take  to 
providing  entertainment  on  this 
scale,  we  shall  surely  recover 
our  spirits.  In  the  same 
"member"  of  that  unfathom- 
able book,  Burton  has  observed 
that  some  foolish  people  are 
like  "our  modern  Frenchmen, 
that  rather  lose  a  pound 
of  blood  in  a  single  combat 
than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any 
honest  labour."  What  of  this 
very  honest  labour,  Democritus 
Junior  ? 

G.  GREGORY  SMITH. 
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BOY    IN    THE    PREPARATORY    SCHOOL. 


BOY  having  had,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  best  possible  done 
for  him  at  home  in  the  way  of 
preparation,  is  now  launched 
into  school.  There  it  will  in 
the  long-run  be  found  to  be  the 
kindest  as  well  as  the  wisest 
policy  to  leave  him  alone  and 
let  him  gradually  find  his  own 
level  among  boys,  and  make 
his  own  terms  with  those 
"  beasts  "  the  masters.  Possibly 
or  probably,  neither  the  one 
class  nor  the  other — school- 
fellow, that  is,  or  teacher — will 
discover  in  the  neophyte  quite 
all  those  merits  and  excellences 
that  have  been  attributed  to 
him  in  the  home-circle. 

"Vixere  fortes  ante  Aga- 
memnona."  Be  the  child  ever 
so  precocious,  so  facetious,  or 
so  well-mannered,  he  is  only 
one  out  of  some  hundreds  who 
have  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
tall  hat  and  Eton  jacket  under 
precisely  similar  circumstances 
and  with  precisely  similar  repu- 
tations. Believe  me,  dear  lady, 
your  jewel  is  only  in  the  rough 
at  present,  and  it  may  be  that 
it  will  suffer  either  in  reality 
or  imagination  a  good  many 
pangs  while  the  polishing  and 
cutting  processes  are  going  on. 
Harden  your  heart,  then,  to 
leave  it  without  undue  inter- 
ference in  the  hands  of  the 
polishers,  and  remember  that, 
if  Boy  whimpers,  or  cries  out, 
or  tells  you  that  he  is  miser- 
ably unhappy  under  the  novel 
treatment,  as  in  a  visit  to  the 
dentist,  you  have  to  look  ahead 
for  comfort.  It  is  to  yourself 
rather  than  to  your  boy  that 


all    my    sympathy    goes    out, 
the   more    especially   so    if    it 
chances   that  the   little   fellow 
you  have  just  left  at  school  is 
the    only   boy,    or,   worse    still, 
the  only  child  you  have.     You 
must    not    attempt    to    gauge 
his  feeling  at  the   school,  full 
of    companionship   and    young 
vitality,    by   your    own  in   the 
empty  house.      Rather  picture 
him    to    yourself    as    enjoying, 
for   the   first   time  perhaps  in 
his  life,  the  "joy  of  battle" — 
there   is   no   allusion    here    to 
fisticuffs — in  the  schoolroom  as 
well  as  in  the  playground  with 
rivals    of    his    own    age.      Do 
not  take  too  seriously  to  heart 
the    dolorous   brief   epistles   of 
the    first    few    days,    or  rush 
hastily  to  the  conclusion   that 
the  "other  little  boys  at  that 
school "  are  savage  young  mon- 
sters  and    the   masters   brutal 
and      unsympathetic     tyrants. 
Nine  out  of  ten  among  those 
small  home-sick  specimens  who 
consume  time  and   paper   and 
ink  their  fingers  in  harrowing 
the  maternal  heart  by  dilating 
on   the  miseries  of  those  early 
school-days  will  probably  har- 
row it  the  other  way  later  on 
by  declaring  that  "  it  is  beastly 
dull  at  home  with  nothing  but 
women  to  play  with  and  talk 
to."      I    had    always    thought 
that  a  certain  old  cochin  hen, 
whose    brood     of     half  -  grown 
ducklings  had  revolted  en  masse 
and    colonised    a    small    dirty 
island  in  the  centre  of  a  pond, 
was  the  unhappiest  creature  in 
the  world,   until  I  saw  a  fond 
mother  pay  her   first  visit   to 
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her  only  boy  at  school.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  term  young 
hopeful  had  burdened  the  post- 
man with  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  lugubrious  epistles 
and  heart-breaking  entreaties 
for  an  immediate  visit.  But 
by  request  the  visit  had  been 
deferred  till  such  a  time  as  the 
boy  might  be  expected  to  have 
"shaken  down  properly,"  and 
when  in  due  course  it  did  come 
off,  it  could  only  be  described 
as  a  melancholy  fiasco.  For 
the  "shaking  down"  had  been 
so  entirely  successful  that  ab- 
solute enjoyment  of  the  time 
being  had  taken  the  place 
of  melancholy  depression,  and 
cricket  with  Brown,  Jones,  and 
Robinson  offered  far  more  at- 
tractions to  the  young  Epi- 
curean than  a  tete-a-tete  with 
his  mother. 

"May  he  come  and  see  me 
off  at  the  station  ? "  inquired 
the  lady  as  she  prepared  to  take 
her  departure,  but  the  young 
gentleman  at  once  put  in  a 
disclaimer — 

"  I  shall  miss  my  innings  if 
I  do." 

"  Heartless  little  monster !  " 
some  one  may  exclaim. 

But "  It's  natur' ;  ain't 

it,  cook?"  as  said  that  great 
philosopher  Samuel  Weller 
when  the  pretty  housemaid 
affected  to  be  coy  on  his  pro- 
posal to  kiss  her  by  deputy. 
Boy's  nature  it  is  certainly, 
and  therefore  neither  be  un- 
reasonably depressed,  dear  lady, 
by  the  constantly  recurring 
chapters  of  lamentations  in  the 
initial  weeks,  nor  yet  be  sorrow- 
fully surprised  if  the  letters 
later  on  be  few,  far  between, 
and  of  the  laconic  order.  The 
misery  that  prompts  the  former 


is  of  a  very  evanescent  type ; 
deplorable,  perhaps,  yet  not 
altogether  unnatural  the  care- 
less neglect  that  omits  the 
once  frequent  correspondence. 
Learn  to  believe  that  in  Boy's 
case  no  news  must  be  taken 
for  good  news,  and  do  not  wear 
out  your  life  by  conjuring  up 
for  yourself  vain  imaginations 
of  disasters.  You  would  surely 
prefer  that  your  darling  should 
be  enjoying  himself  with  his 
boon  companions  out  of  doors 
rather  than  writing  tales  of 
woe  to  you  in  the  deserted 
schoolroom. 

"Little  boys,"  wrote  Thack- 
eray, "who  cry  when  they  are 
going  to  school,  cry  because 
they  are  going  to  a  very  un- 
comfortable place.  It  is  only 
a  very  few  who  weep  from 
sheer  affection."  The  wisest 
thing  recorded  of  that  sweet- 
tempered  but  not  very  wise  lady, 
Amelia  Osborne,  in  '  Vanity 
Fair,'  is  her  acceptance,  if  not 
with  complacency  at  any  rate 
with  patient  resignation,  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  part  and  parcel 
of  a  healthy  -  minded  boy's 
nature  to  be  happiest  in  other 
boys'  society.  Yet  I  will  not 
say  that  the  character  of  Master 
George  will  commend  itself  to 
many  of  us,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  registering  my 
opinion  that  there  is  something 
wanting  in  the  character  of 
any  boy  who  cannot  give  up 
an  occasional  hour  in  the  week 
to  his  home-letters. 

Be  not  again  disappointed 
or  dismayed,  Cornelia,  if  your 
jewel  is  not  viewed  by  its  new 
approvers  through  precisely  the 
same  pair  of  spectacles  as  that 
through  which  you  yourself 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  re- 
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garding  it.  There  may  have 
been  lacking  for  you  the  oppor- 
tunity of  impartial  comparison 
with  other  jewels  belonging  to 
other  matrons  which  are  equally 
in  evidence  with  your  own  par- 
ticular jewel  in  the  new  setting. 
Even  a  diamond  in  the  rough 
is  not  a  very  beautiful  object, 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  your 
own  diamond,  in  spite  of  all 
the  trouble  expended  upon  it  at 
home,  will  have  a  good  many 
rough  corners  remaining.  Do 
not  be  unreasonably  angry  or 
unreasonably  disappointed  if 
that  which  you  deemed  perfect, 
so  far  from  receiving  praise 
without  stint,  meets  now  and 
again  with  words — not  always 
words  only,  by  the  way — of 
censure.  But  rather  account  it 
on  the  side  of  good  fortune  as 
well  as  of  good  home -training 
if  your  treasured  stone  in  addi- 
tion to  rough  corners  has  not 
one  or  more  serious  flaws.  Cir- 
cumstances are  altered  for  Boy. 
Even  at  the  Preparatory  School 
there  is  more  scope  for  naughti- 
ness than  at  home.  In  the 
bigger  school  later  on  the  scope 
will  be  indefinitely  larger.  For 
the  motto  of  the  ordinary  Pre- 
paratory School  is  that  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  Cure.  In 
the  big  school,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  subject  enjoys,  and 
rightly  enjoys,  more  liberty, 
Prevention  is  not  always  a 
simple  matter,  but  Cure  is  apt 
to  take  drastic  and  uncomfort- 
able forms.  It  is  idle  in  any 
case  to  expect  that  Boy  in  the 
abstract  shall,  like  Caesar's  wife, 
be  above  suspicion ;  and  your 
private  conviction  that  your 
own  boy  is  conspicuously  and 
beyond  his  fellows  a  dear  and 
good  little  darling,  who  would 


not  tell  a  lie  or  do  a  wrong 
thing  to  save  his  life,  will  require 
a  good  deal  of  confirmatory 
evidence  before  registration  by 
that  sceptical  "  beast "  the 
schoolmaster. 

Personally,  without  being  a 
pessimist,  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  a  wholly  angeli- 
cal boy,  were  so  unnatural  a 
creature  existent,  would  be 
quite  as  much  in  his  element 
in  even  a  Preparatory  School 
as  a  boy  with  a  spice  of  devilry 
in  him  is  commonly  found  to 
be.  True  it  is  that  in  these 
modern  forcing-houses  the  wind 
is  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb 
in  a  remarkable  —  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  too  remarkable 
— degree.  But  in  all  society, 
human  society  at  least,  there 
must  be  little  rough  corners  to 
be  negotiated  one  way  or 
another,  and  an  angel's  wings 
might  be  crushed  against  the 
wall.  On  the  playground,  shall 
I  say,  where  good  temper  and 
patience  in  adversity  are  wholly 
admirable  if  not  invaluable 
qualities,  exaggerated  equanim- 
ity or  excess  of  charity  might 
tempt  a  boy  to  stop  and  pick 
up  the  fellow  he  has  just 
knocked  down  when  he  might 
have  been  kicking  a  goal  and 
winning  the  game  for  his  side. 
What  cricketer  has  not  had 
occasion  to  rue  the  act  of  good- 
nature which  prompted  him  to 
drop  an  easy  chance  offered  by 
a  friendly  opponent  who,  after 
having  had  a  run  of  bad  luck, 
has  so  far  profited  by  the 
escape  as  to  play  a  big  innings 
and  change  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  match  ?  The 
spirit  of  emulation  may  not  be 
wholly  and  entirely  angelical, 
but  a  boy  who  goes  to  school 
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without  it  is  seldom  likely  to 
come  to  the  front.  If  faint 
heart  never  won  fair  lady, — 
this,  by  the  way,  being  a  truism 
of  which  I  misdoubt  the  truth, 
and  on  that  score  not  quite 
a  sound  protasis,  —  an  undue 
amount  of  humility  or  modesty 
is  calculated  to  keep  man  or  boy 
too  much  in  the  background. 
There  is,  however,  no  need  to 
discuss  at  length  the  impossible 
or  unnatural  specimen  of  the 
Boy  tribe.  Boy  ordinary  is  a 
sufficiently  large  subject  to 
grapple  with, — one,  in  fact, 
that,  to  quote  Count  Smorl- 
tork,  "  surprises  by  himself." 
The  full  and  true  history  of  Boy 
extraordinary  may  be  found  in 
his  mother's  letters  to  her  inti- 
mate friends  or  in  the  works  of 
that  most  prolific  writer,  the 
late  G.  A.  Henty. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  theory 
that  Boy  ordinary  in  most  cases 
inherits  his  intellectual  powers 
from  his  mother,  and  the 
physical  side  of  his  nature  from 
his  father.  If  the  former  part 
of  the  theory  or  rule  holds 
good,  I  can  from  personal  ex- 
perience vouch  for  the  existence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  ex- 
ceptions. For  I  have  known  a 
good  many  dull  youths,  sons  of 
distinctly  capable  women  ;  and 
if  the  mother  of  the  ablest  boy 
that  ever  came  under  my  ken 
was  really  clever,  I  can  only 
say  that  she  was  by  way  of 
concealing  her  light  under 
something  far  more  impene- 
trable than  a  bushel.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  generally 
found  it  to  be  the  case  that 
when  a  boy  is  fat,  cumbrous, 
and  lethargic,  he  is  following 
the  precedent  of  his  father,  who 


was  fat,  cumbrous,  and  lethargic 
before  him,  and  that  an  active 
and  dapper  little  fellow  is  the 
scion  of  an  active  and  dapper 
little  man.  While  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  distinct 
views  on  the  question  of  where 
brain  -  power  or  absence  of 
brain-power  emanates  from,  I 
have  noticed,  not  without  in- 
ward amusement,  how  readily 
one  parent  saddles  the  other 
side  of  the  family  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  failure.  Pater- 
familias, if  too  gallant  to  say 
with  plain-spoken  Mr  Tulliver, 
"as  I  picked  the  mother  be- 
cause she  wasn't  o'er  cute — 
picked  her  from  her  sisters 
o'  purpose,  'cause  she  was  a 
bit  weak  -  like,"  employs  a 
transparent  form  of  peri- 
phrasis— 

"You  don't  think  that  the 
little  chap  is  over  and  above 
clever,  then  ?  Well,  I  can't 
say  that  I  am  altogether  sur- 
prised to  hear  it.  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  between  ourselves 
than  neither  of  my  wife's 
brothers  has  any  more  brains 
than  a  turnip." 

Madam,  on  the  other  hand, 
avoiding  circumlocution,  goes 
straight  to  the  point,  and  having 
briefly  stated  that  "my  husband 
was  always  a  very  dull  man," 
adds  by  way  of  saving  clause, 
"  but  of  course  I  knew  that  he 
was  stupid  when  I  married  him, 
though  I  had  hoped  that  Charlie 
would  take  after  my  side  of  the 
family  "  ! 

Enough  of  theories  on  her- 
edity. For  after  all  it  does  not 
matter  much  to  the  school- 
master whether  Boy  gets  his 
cleverness  from  his  father  or 
his  mother,  or  even  his  great- 
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aunt,  so  long  as  it  is  there. 
Nor  does  it  by  any  means  follow 
that  the  presence  or  absence  of 
brain-power  can  be  accurately 
gauged  by  Boy's  ability  or  in- 
ability to  assimilate  intellectual 
food  served  up  in  the  form  in 
which  the  school  curriculum 
offers  it  to  him.  Boy  Brown, 
it  may  so  happen,  will  never 
know  his  syntax,  Boy  Jones 
will  be  incapable  of  writing  a 
copy  of  Latin  verses  that  will 
either  scan  or  construe,  Boy 
Robinson  is  hopelessly  stranded 
when  called  upon  to  give  the 
date  of  Magna  Charta.  The 
schoolmaster  is  liable  through 
the  mere  force  of  his  profession 
to  be  something  of  a  dogmatist. 
If,  however,  on  the  evidence  of 
what  I  may  call  petty  technical 
ignorance,  he  then  and  there 
condemns  any  one  of  the  trio 
as  hopelessly  incapable,  history 
proves  that  he  may  presently 
be  found  to  have  written  him- 
self down  an  ass.  Olive  passed 
at  school  as  a  "dunce  if  not  a 
reprobate  "  ;  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  no  shining  light  at  Eton; 
Cecil  Rhodes  barely  succeeded 
at  the  second  attempt  in  ma- 
triculating at  Oxford,  whose 
Dons  and  learned  Professors  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later  he 
spoke  of  as  "children  in  matters 
of  finance."  Whether  of  ignor- 
ance or  capacity,  there  are 
unknown  depths  which  it  does 
not  always  come  within  the 
province  of  the  schoolmaster  to 
fathom.  As  the  Jew  by  the 
superstitions  of  the  elders,  so 
the  preparatory  schoolmaster 
by  the  traditions  of  the  public 
schools  for  which  he  prepares 
Boy  is  hopelessly  tied  and 
bound.  And  if  the  great  public 
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schools  jogging  along  the  old 
beaten  track  are  year  after 
year  full  to  overflowing,  there 
is  no  more  likelihood  that  they 
will  alter  their  system  to  ac- 
commodate a  few  individuals 
than  there  was  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  laws  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians  would  be  altered 
for  Daniel's  benefit.  In  common 
with  a  good  many  other  people, 
I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether 
the  schools  intended  for  the 
future  tillers  of  our  soil  were 
not  doing  better  work  when 
they  confined  their  attention  to 
"reading,  'riting,  and  'rith- 
metic."  But  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  where  first-grade 
schools  are  concerned,  there  is 
a  growing  need  of  more  elas- 
ticity of  method  and  more 
specialisation.  In  dealing  with 
a  bootmaker,  most  men  prefer 
to  have  the  foot  measured  first 
and  the  boot  made  afterwards. 
In  education  we  make  our 
boot  first  and  then  attempt  to 
force  it  on  to  every  foot,  no 
matter  the  size,  shape,  or  di- 
mensions. And  until  the  powers 
that  govern  the  Universities 
and  the  Public  Schools  become 
a  little  more  progressive  in 
their  ideas,  the  Preparatory 
School  is  bound  down  to  pre- 
pare upon  lines  which,  while 
many  are  fain  to  condemn,  in- 
dividual effort  is  powerless  to 
alter.  Wherefore  Boy  Jones, 
sound  solid  fellow  as  he  is 
maugre  his  want  of  imagina- 
tion, must,  if  he  has  set  his  heart 
upon  going  to  Eton,  hammer 
out  one  way  or  another  his 
daily  tale  of  Latin  verses,  and 
be  as  thankful  for  such  help  as 
Dictionary,  Gradus,  and  Vulgus 
can  give  him  as  the  Israelites 
2K 
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in  Egypt  were  for  their  straw 
to  make  their  bricks. 

"  Howsomedever,"  to  borrow 
my  odd-job  man's  favourite 
introduction  to  his  words  of 
wisdom,  Boy  as  he  is  educated 
rather  than  Boy  as  he  might 
be  educated  in  Utopia  is  the 
subject-matter  of  the  present 
discourse.  Not  much  to  be 
got  out  of  him  for  the  first  six 
weeks  or,  in  extreme  cases,  for 
the  first  term.  His  resolutions 
may  be  excellent,  but  the  sur- 
roundings are  so  absolutely 
strange  to  him,  and  there  are 
so  many  new  things  to  think 
about  and  new  acquaintances 
to  make,  that  the  work  he 
means  to  do  in  the  future 
temporarily  goes  to  the  wall. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  child,  whose  energies  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  hearing 
or  seeing  new  things  or  in 
answering  personal  questions 
during  play  -  hours,  shall  be 
able  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
upon  his  work  in  school-hours. 
The  reasons  why  Edward  I., 
whom  he  never  saw,  was  called 
the  greatest  of  the  Planta- 
genets,  are  not  so  immediately 
pressing  in  the  present  as  the 
reasons  why  the  top  boy  of  his 
form,  whose  real  name  is 
Richards,  is  commonly  ad- 
dressed as  Socks  minor  or 
young  Socks.  "I  must  find 
out,"  says  Boy  to  himself,  and 
at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity— that  is,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  master,  a 
little  engrossed  perhaps  in  his 
own  eloquence,  is  giving  three 
cogent  reasons  why  Edward  I. 
is  called  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets  —  Boy  manages 
to  pass  a  little  note  of  inquiry 
to  his  next-door  neighbour,  and 


by  means  of  a  little  return  note 
obtains  the  desired  information. 

"And  now  you  all  know  the 
reasons  why  Edward  I.  was 
called  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets,"  says  the  mas- 
ter, having  completed  his 
explanation  entirely  to  his 
own  satisfaction.  "  Tell  me, 
you  little  boy  there,  Brown 
minimus,  why  Edward  was 
called  the  greatest  of  the 
Plantagenets.  Don't  be  fright- 
ened ;  speak  out :  in  the  first 
place  because — because — 

"  Because  his  brother  is 
Socks  major,"  and  the  whole 
form  explodes  with  laughter. 

Keep  your  temper,  Dominie  ; 
bide  your  time,  and  take  this 
lesson  home  to  your  own  heart, 
that  "swelling  phrase  and 
seven-leagued  words,"  and  in 
short  any  form  of  oratory,  is 
entirely  out  of  place  when  you 
have  to  arrest  and  keep  arrested 
the  attention  of  a  small  wander- 
ing mind.  There  are  dozens 
of  men  to  -  day  capable  of 
playing  a  big  innings  even 
in  first-class  cricket  when  the 
sun  is  bright  and  the  wicket 
fast  and  easy ;  but  there  are 
only  a  few  kings  of  the  game 
who  can  perform  the  same  feat 
when  the  conditions  are  adverse 
to  the  batsman.  Similarly,  while 
any  teacher — trained  teacher, 
that  is,  not  any  stray  man  or 
woman — can  impart  a  certain 
amount  of  knowledge  to  boys 
who  are  studious  and  atten- 
tive, few  indeed  are  gifted  to 
constrain  the  attention  of  the 
little  fellow  who  has  come  to 
school  with  little  or  no  idea 
of  concentrating  his  thoughts. 
A  child's  intellect  requires 
to  be  nourished  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  body  of  a  half- 
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starved  patient,  by  minute 
fragments  of  easily  digested 
food. 

Facts,  then,  not  necessarily 
dry  facts,  instead  of  theories, 
dear  Dominie,  anecdotes  in 
preference  to  oratory,  short 
stories  about  history  in  the 
place  of  the  abominably  dull 
text-books  and  still  more  weari- 
some Analyses,  the  averages  of 
the  cricket  XI,  or  something 
tangible  in  preference  to  end- 
less additions  and  divisions  of 
unmeaning  figures,  Latin  only 
in  minute  doses,  and  Greek  for 
the  present — I  know  that  this 
is  rank  heresy  —  in  the  same 
category  as  the  final  half- 
penny in  Mr  Mantalini's  little 
account. 

The  preparatory  school- 
master having  been  apparently 
invented  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  aiding  in  the  ungrateful 
task  of  cramming  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  boys  into  the 
same  mould,  there  must  be 
times  when  his  work  might 
wax  monotonous  beyond  en- 
durance were  it  not  for  the  un- 
rivalled opportunity  afforded 
him  by  his  vocation  of  study- 
ing Boy  of  all  types  in  a  com- 
paratively unadulterated  stage 
of  existence. 

Two  equally  and  widely  op- 
posite varieties  are  the  Boy 
enthusiastic  and  adventurous 
and  the  Boy  phlegmatic  and  in- 
different. Of  the  pair  the 
former  is  the  more  acceptable 
to  the  teacher,  because  it  is  an 
easier  matter  to  tone  down  en- 
thusiasm than,  where  the  use 
of  the  bonnet-pin  is  tabooed  by 
custom,  to  arouse  insensibility. 
With  good  luck,  too,  and  a 
little  management  the  enthu- 
siast will  travel  along  at  a  good 


round  pace,  though  liable  to 
come  periodical  croppers,  while 
the  other  fellow  passively  re- 
sists any  attempt  to  get  him  to 
move  on  at  all.  Even  Uncle 
Jack  in  '  The  Caxtons '  and  the 
great  Micawber  eventually 
made  their  fortunes  in  the 
New  World,  while  the  fate  of 
the  fat  boy  in  'Pickwick'  is 
shrouded  in  oblivion.  And  the 
small  urchin  who  plunges  with 
avidity  into  any  new  form  of 
work  and  play  is  a  more  sym- 
pathetic creature,  whether  as 
pupil  or  companion,  than  an 
animal  which  either  finds  or 
affects  to  find  the  world  we  live 
in  supremely  uninteresting. 
Out  of  school  the  enthusiast  is 
perhaps  at  his  best  in  the  foot- 
ball-field, playing  forward  of 
course,  where  dash  is  almost  as 
great  a  virtue  as  precision.  He 
may  overrun  the  ball  a  good 
many  times  in  the  course  of  a 
match,  is  prone  to  make  wild 
shots  at  the  goal,  and  is  pro- 
bably pulled  up  by  the  referee 
for  being  off-side  at  least  once 
in  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
capable  of  upsetting  the  most 
deftly  planned  combination  of 
the  opposite  faction  by  crop- 
ping up  in  unexpected  places, 
and  displaying  a  wholly  good- 
tempered  readiness  to  kick  the 
shins  or  shove  his  elbows  into 
the  ribs  of  the  youth  who  is 
preparing  to  put  in  the  final 
shot  at  the  goal.  A  cheery 
companion  in  the  cricket-field, 
he  redeems  the  mistake  he  has 
made  in  going  for  another 
fieldsman's  catch  by  presently 
bringing  off  on  his  own  account 
one  that  our  phlegmatic  friend 
would  never  have  dreamed  of 
attempting,  and  though  he 
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manages  to  run  the  other  fellow 
out  when  he  is  batting,  it  will  be 
found  by  the  end  of  the  innings 
that  he  has  stolen  a  good  many 
runs  for  his  side.  If  there  are 
tears  in  his  eyes  when  he  gets 
out,  five  minutes  later  he  is 
lustily  applauding  every  run 
made  by  his  successors,  and  he 
finds  time  at  the  end  of  the  day 
to  fire  off  a  volley  of  postcards 
to  various  relations  of  either 
gender  : — 

"Awfully   jolly   match  ;    we 
won ;  I  caught  a  chap  out  and 
got  6  myself. — Your  loving 
AKTHUK." 

Here  is  a  true  tale  of  a  youth 
of  this  type.  On  his  itching 
ears,  in  nowise  intended  to  hear 
the  narrative,  fell  an  account 
of  a  monkey  trick  performed 
by  a  popular  golfer.  This 
gentleman  arriving  011  a  cricket- 
ground — for  he  was  among  the 
number  of  Mr  Beldam's  friends 
the  golfing-cricketers — and  hap- 
pening to  see  a  golf-stick  and  a 
ball  lying  handy,  laid  his  gold 
watch  on  the  ground,  and  tee- 
ing the  ball  on  it  drove  it  well 
out  of  the  ground.  Open-eared 
and  open  -  mouthed  the  boy 
listened  to  the  tale  of  wonder, 
and  having  heard  immediately 
conceived  the  bold  idea  of  re- 
producing the  performance. 
The  necessary  equipments  were 
only  too  ready  to  hand — watch, 
ball,  golf-club.  True,  the  last- 
named  chanced  to  be  a  heavy 
and  rather  laid-back  iron  ;  but 
against  this  could  be  set  off  the 
fact  that  to  the  owner  it  ful- 
filled the  purpose  of  a  driver. 
Having  summoned  a  bevy  of 
his  boon  companions — for  what 
deed  of  derring-do  is  worth  the 
doing  apart  from  witnesses  ? — 


he  proceeded  to  give  an  illus- 
tration of  the  accuracy  to  which 
the  act  of  driving  a  golf-ball 
may  be  reduced.  The  scene  is 
easy  to  picture.  "Victory  or 
Westminster  Abbey  !  "  cries  the 
new  Nelson.  For  himself  as  it 
may  be  in  the  far  future,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it 
being  for  the  watch  West- 
minster Abbey,  smithereens, 
the  end  of  all  things,  or  what- 
ever other  term  may  more  ade- 
quately express  sudden  and 
utter  destruction.  There  was 
practically  nothing  left  whereon 
the  watchmaker  might  exercise 
his  skill.  Not  Jezebel  eaten  by 
dogs,  not  sepoy  blown  from  the 
guns,  more  completely  shred  to 
atoms. 

Yet  give  me,  if  I  have  to 
make  the  choice,  Boy  enthusi- 
astic and  adventurous,  who 
looks  at  the  bright  side  of 
things,  rather  than  Boy  matter- 
of  -  fact  and  phlegmatic,  who 
seems  to  smother  the  fire  of 
work  and  play  in  a  never-to-be- 
doffed  wet  blanket. 

Amusing  for  a  time  is  the 
Boy  restless.  Given  too  much 
of  his  society  indoors,  he  is 
beyond  anything  both  irri- 
tating and  exhausting.  My 
favourite  companion  out  of 
doors  is  a  small  fox  -  terrier, 
whose  busy  disposition  is  in  the 
open  air  almost  as  entertaining 
to  other  people  as  it  doubtless 
is  to  herself.  In  the  course  of 
a  walk  abroad  she  never  fails 
to  enter  every  open  gate,  door, 
and  passage,  and  is  commonly 
successful  in  either  dislodging 
the  native  cat,  unearthing  some 
other  dog's  hidden  bone,  filch- 
ing the  baby's  bread-and-butter, 
or  provoking  the  loud  -  voiced 
wrath  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
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Now  and  again,  when  fortune 
is  unusually  propitious,  cat, 
dog,  and  woman  eventually 
issue  forth  in  the  order  given, 
and  the  language  employed  by 
each  animal  after  its  kind  is — 
to  put  a  mild  point  on  it — 
forcible.  Out  of  doors,  then, 
Vic  may  be  fairly  described  as 
an  interesting,  intelligent,  and 
adventure  -  provoking  com- 
panion. Indoors,  on  the  con- 
trary, more  especially  in  a  room 
where  I  am  trying  to  work, 
her  attitude  of  restless  and 
aggressive  vitality  is  calcu- 
lated to  tax  the  patience  of  a 
Job  or  provoke  a  Moses  to  re- 
crimination. Not  being  myself 
either  a  Job  or  a  Moses,  there 
are  days  whereon  I  suffer 
keenly  under  her  presence  in 
my  study.  If  I  happen  to 
take  my  eyes  off  my  paper,  I 
find  her  staring  at  me ;  if  I 
move  from  my  seat  to  get  a 
book,  she  follows  close  at  my 
heels  ;  if  I  sit  back  in  my  chair 
for  a  moment,  she  jumps  upon 
my  lap,  while  she  fills  up  spare 
moments  of  her  time  by  alter- 
nately scratching,  sniffing,  or 
whining.  Even  when,  after 
being  scolded  or  slapped,  she 
coils  herself  up  in  a  chair  and 
affects  to  sleep,  she  either  snores 
or  has  a  series  of  bad  dreams 
that  produce  whimperings  or 
short  barks.  My  last  resource 
of  throwing  the  little  beast  out 
of  the  window  only  brings  tem- 
porary relief,  as  a  minute  later 
she  is  barking  at  my  door  for 
admission,  and  continues  bark- 
ing until  I  either  let  her  in 
myself  or  some  officious  maid 
comes  and  uncloses  the  gates 
of  Paradise  for  the  persistent 
Peri.  As  Vixen  to  her  much- 
enduring  master,  so  to  his  more 


sensible  companions  Boy  rest- 
less acts  upon  the  nerves  as  an 
irritant  blister  on  those  after- 
noons when  fading  light  or 
wet  weather  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  outdoor  recreation. 
Past-master  in  the  art  of  per- 
petual motion,  conscientious  ob- 
jector to  seeing  other  people 
quietly  enjoying  themselves,  an 
adept  in  producing  weird  noises 
at  unexpected  times  and  from 
unexpected  quarters,  he  wan- 
ders from  room  to  room  or 
from  form  to  form,  shaking 
desks  and  tables,  upsetting 
chairs  and  ink-pots,  whistling 
loudly  and  defiantly  without 
regard  to  time  or  tune.  Add 
to  his  attributes  a  stomach 
cough,  the  possession  of  which 
he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal, 
and  then  you  have  the  animal 
in  the  acme  of  perfection.  To 
Smith,  who  is  painfully  indit- 
ing a  letter  home,  he  adminis- 
ters en  passant  a  playful  dig  in 
the  ribs,  and,  as  Smith  mere 
happens  to  be  a  very  precise 
and  orderly  lady,  the  applica- 
tion for  increased  pocket-money, 
which,  as  being  the  real  object 
of  the  letter,  will  figure  as 
a  postscript,  is  predoomed  to 
failure.  He  next  insists  upon 
adding  a  few  meshes  to  Jones 
minor's  hammock,  meshes  which 
Jones  minor  spends  the  rest  of 
play-time  in  tearfully  undoing. 
The  hammock  had  been  meant 
to  be  ready  for  his  little  sister's 
birthday,  and  time  is  very 
precious.  Robinson,  who  is 
engrossed  in  a  book,  is  the 
next  victim,  and  is  not  too 
agreeably  surprised  when  a  hot 
arm  is  thrown  round  his  neck 
and  Boy  restless,  breathing  hard 
the  while,  insists  for  quite  two 
minutes  on  looking  over  his 
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shoulder  and  sharing  the  in- 
tellectual feast.  Time  up,  he 
wanders  on  to  Brown  major 
and  favours  that  rather  dour 
individual,  who  is  in  the  act 
of  negotiating  a  rather  delicate 
corner  in  his  fret-saw  work, 
with  a  friendly  clap  on  the 
back. 

"  Ping ! "  goes  the  saw,  and 
in  an  instant  Brown  major 
is  on  his  feet  and  promptly 
favours  the  aggressor  with  a 
hearty  cuff  on  the  head  and 
an  equally  hearty  kick  else- 
where. There  follows  the  loud 
cry  of  injured  innocence  : 

"  You  are  an  ill  -  tempered 
beast,  Brown  major !  I  only 
just  touched  you." 

"You  just  touch  me  again 
and  I'll  murder  you,"  snaps 
out  Brown,  and  indeed  he  looks 
so  much  like  doing  it  that  Boy 
restless  is  well  advised  in  shift- 
ing his  quarters  to  the  next 
room,  where  he  goes  to  work 
with  unabated  energy  till  some 
other  fellow,  goaded  to  despera- 
tion, falls  foul  of  him. 

In  the  open  air,  where 
monkey -tricks,  inane  wander- 
ings to  and  fro,  and  stomach 
coughs  are  less  actively  objec- 
tionable, Boy  restless  is  not 
quite  the  unmitigated  nuisance 
that  he  is  indoors.  Still,  it  is 
annoying  to  the  captain  of  a 
side  at  cricket  to  see  his  cover- 
point  either  standing  on  his 
own  head  when  a  catch  falls 
handy,  or  throwing  little  earth 
pellets  at  point's  head  when  an 
offside  hitter  is  batting.  Nor 
is  it  pleasant,  when  on  a  piping 
hot  day  a  wicket  has  at  last 
fallen  after  a  protracted  stand, 
for  a  tired  fieldsman  who  has 
seized  the  opportunity  for  lying 
down  to  rest  his  legs,  to  have 


the  ball  either  bowled  violently 
at  his  feet  or  falling  from  aloft 
in  dangerous  proximity  to  his 
head.  I  have  heard,  too,  a 
football-player  object  on  prin- 
ciple to  being  "barged"  for  fun 
during  the  brief  cessation  at 
half-time,  and  a  hockey-player 
use  strong  expressions  when 
tripped  up  by  a  stick  playfully 
inserted  between  his  legs. 

It  is  at  once  unwise  and  un- 
charitable to  prophesy  that  he 
will,  like  Reuben,  fail  to  excel 
in  after-life  merely  because  he 
is  unstable  as  water  at  the  out- 
set. For  in  addition  to  the 
fact  that  school  discipline 
proper  and  Brown  major's 
prompt  use  of  fist  and  hand 
often  nips  the  evil  habit  in  the 
bud,  there  are  lines  of  life 
wherein  the  restless  mortal  may 
score  a  distinct  success.  It  is 
safer  to  hazard  a  guess  that 
Boy  restless  is  the  son  of  a 
father  whose  work  away  from 
home  begins  early  and  ends 
late,  of  a  mother  who  is  nerv- 
ous, fussy,  and  hysterical. 

Dour  Brown  major  and  boys 
of  his  type  I  may  leave  alone, 
as  being  so  few  out  of  many ; 
not  severely  alone,  as  I  regard 
the  presence  in  a  school  of  one 
or  two  specimens  of  the  class  as 
a  safeguard  against  the  excess- 
ive encroachments  of  exuberant 
hilarity.  May  I  say  that,  like 
most  allopathic  medicines,  they 
are  disagreeable  to  the  taste, 
but  useful  on  occasion.  It  is 
impossible  to  cope  with  irre- 
sponsible frivolity  on  homoeo- 
pathic principles.  For  a  world 
peopled  throughout  by  laugh- 
ing philosophers  is  something 
too  exhausting  to  contemplate. 

MayZeusSoterorJunoLuoina, 
however,  protect  the  school  and 
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the  schoolmaster  from  a  surfeit 
of  that  other  class  of  philosopher, 
Boy    lugubrious,  who   finds   in 
every  odd  corner  an  excuse  for 
tears !      There   are   cases,   per- 
haps, when  the  weeping   may 
be  a  hereditary   instinct,    and 
has   to  be  regarded  as  a  mild 
and    comparatively    innocuous 
form  of  insanity.     If  this  be  so, 
then  I  must  repeat  the  remark 
made    many   years    ago   by   a 
matter-of-fact    "boots"    to    a 
friend   of   mine  who,   not   con- 
tented   with    being    a   theorist 
himself,   was    over-fond  of   at- 
tempting    to     cram     his     pet 
theory  for  the  time  being  down 
the    throats  of   his   friends,  or 
even  of  chance  acquaintances. 
For  a  year  or  so  he  had  upon 
his    brain    the    notion    that    a 
certain  stamp  of  boot,  hideous 
to    behold,    but   reputed   to  be 
built    on    hygienic    principles, 
was   the  only  proper   footgear 
for  the  human  animal. 

"What  do  you  think  of 
those  boots  ? "  he  inquired  of 
the  boots  of  a  local  inn  where 
he  happened  to  be  stopping  for 
a  night. 

"  I  thinks  as  they  be  a  very 
rummy  pair,"  replied  boots, 
who  had  been  regarding  the 
monstrosities  with  amazement 
rather  than  admiration. 

"  Rummy  pair !  what  do  you 
mean  by  that?  I  can  assure 
you,  my  man,  that  they  are  the 
natural  shape  of  the  foot." 

"  I'm  sure  I  begs  your  pardon 
humbly,  sir,"  said  boots  in  a 
great  hurry ;  "  and  I'm  sure, 
sir,  I  am  sorry  for  YOTJR 
infirmity." 

I  am  heartily  sorry  for  your 
infirmity,  my  boy,  if  you  really 
inherited  it  from  your  father, 
and  even  more  sorry  for  that 


gentleman    if    he    happens    to 
make  those  hideous  faces  when 
he  is  weeping.     Pick  up  cour- 
age, my  little  man,  and  see  if 
you    cannot  persuade    this   in- 
herited  malady,  like   gout,   to 
skip    a    generation.     Weeping, 
like   restlessness,   alas !    is   apt 
to    be    contagious,    and    it    is 
no   small   tax   upon   a    school- 
master's   ingenuity    to    isolate 
even    if    he    cannot    eradicate 
the    disease.      We    can    afford 
to  laugh  at  Mrs  Pullet  when 
she  weeps   copious   tears   over 
the  decease  of   the  good   lady 
"who'd  took    as   much  physic 
as  'ud  fill  a  waggin,"  though 
we    might    prefer    as    a    daily 
companion     the     other     sister 
who,    not    being    able    to    cry 
as  much  as  Mrs  Pullet,   "had 
often    felt    her    deficiency    at 
funerals."       But      when      the 
lords    of   creation   water    their 
petty  annoyances  or  imaginary 
troubles  with  tears,  the  inclin- 
ation  is   to   suggest   with    Mr 
Weller  that   "  tears  never  yet 
wound  up    a  clock  or  worked 
a  steam-ingin."     Occasions  for 
these    vain    manifestations    of 
distress       are       unfortunately 
things     that     Boy    lugubrious 
has    not    to    go    far    afield    to 
seek.     On  one  day  found  weep- 
ing "like  anything  to  see  the 
quantity  of  sand,"  on  the  next 
the   ground   for   tears  will   be 
that  the  sand  has  disappeared 
in    the    night.      It    being    ob- 
viously impossible   to   relegate 
the  weeper  to  prehistoric  times 
wherein     he     might     weep    in 
respectable    company,    and    it 
being  wholly  undesirable  that 
he  should  inoculate  his  present 
companions     with     prehistoric 
diseases,    possibly    the    wisest 
course  is   to  suggest   that   he 
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should  have  his  cry  out  in  a 
room  by  himself,  and  do  the 
omitted  work  in  his  playtime. 
My  gardener  perchance  makes 
more  sure  of  his  result  by  em- 
ploying a  more  direct  method 
of  coercion. 

"If  you  don't  stop  holler- 
ing," he  shouts  to  his  son  and 
heir,  "  I'll  come  and  give  you 
summat  to  holler  over." 

But  the  gardener  probably 
knows  that  in  his  son's  case 
"  hollering  "  is  not  a  hereditary 
malady,  while  the  schoolmaster 
has  to  be  cautious  lest  he  may 
be  found  to  be  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  with  undue  se- 
verity upon  the  child.  "We  do 
not  hang  Achan's  children 
under  the  present  dispensa- 
tion. 

Where  the  weeping-bouts  of 
Boy  lugubrious  come  of  con- 
stant association  with  weeping 
women,  or  of  spoiling  by  in- 
judicious mothers,  nurses  never 
"cruel  to  be  kind,"  or  maiden 
aunts,  altered  circumstances 
gradually  work  a  reforma- 
tion. Piping  the  eye  in  the 
absence  of  fellow  -  pipers  or 
even  sympathisers  is  apt  to 
become  monotonous,  and  cry- 
ing for  the  moon  is  a  work  of 
vanity  when  the  moon  is  not 
amenable  to  tears.  It  is  with 
an  apologetic  air  that  pater- 
familias consigns  the  young 
Job  Trotter  to  his  future 
trainer.  The  journey  by  rail 
in  company  with  a  small  male 
animal  that  weeps  in  a  corner 
of  the  carriage  and  refuses  to 
be  comforted  has  been  a  novel 
experience  to  the  worthy  stock- 
broker, and  has  perhaps  awak- 
ened in  his  mind  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  he  has  never  found 
time  to  take  the  little  fellow 


in  hand  before.  His  wife,  a 
potential  Niobe,  like  a  wise 
man,  he  has  left  at  home,  from 
suspicions  that  her  weeping 
may  upset  Boy.  But  it  has 
come  as  a  revelation  to  him 
that  Boy  also  keeps  a  "main" 
in  his  own  head. 

"  Seems  a  bit  inclined  to  turn 
on  the  water -works  to-day; 
he's  a  tender-hearted  little 
chap,"  he  remarks  to  the  school- 
master, who,  having  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ing of  boys'  minds,  has  learnt 
to  regard  "  tender-hearted  "  as 
an  ambiguous  term.  If  the 
object  of  solicitude  to  the 
"tender-hearted"  may  in  one 
case  be  home  and  the  inhabi- 
tants thereof,  in  another  it  may 
be  more  properly  described  as 
home  and  the  flesh-pots  thereof ; 
in  a  third,  self,  and  self  only. 
Or  again,  "  tender  -  hearted  " 
may  be  another  reading  for 
"chicken-hearted,"  applicable 
therefore  to  the  small  despair- 
ing philosopher  who  will  prefer 
weeping  over  his  work  rather 
than  attempting  to  do  it.  It 
is  always  much  more  easy,  as 
some  one  once  suggested,  to 
call  "  fault "  than  to  take  a 
fast  overhand  service. 

Cheer  up,  little  tender-heart : 
you  will  find  as  the  weeks  speed 
on  that  the  anticipation  of  dis- 
comfort was  far  worse  than  the 
reality ;  that  the  work  which 
looked  so  formidable  is  com- 
paratively easy  when  you  really 
fall  to  and  tackle  it ;  that  little 
boys  at  school  do  not  really 
tease  much  more  than  little 
sisters  at  home ;  and  that  even 
some  of  those  "beasts  the 
masters "  can  be  "  awfully 
decent "  when  you  know  them. 
While  I  do  not  recommend  you 
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to  follow  the  example  of  a  small 
acquaintance  of  my  own  and 
write  home  on  a  post-card,  "  I 
like  A  [one  master],  but  I  hate 
B  [another  master],"  you  may 
be  perfectly  certain  that  if  A 
is  infinitely  flattered,  B  will  be 
yet  more  infinitely  amused. 
And  I  will  venture  to  predict 
that  you  will,  like  most  of  us, 
live  to  acknowledge  that  the 
years  you  spent  at  school 
formed  the  far -and -a  way  hap- 
piest period  of  your  life. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  apply 
the  title  of  malade  imaginaire 
to  every  unhappy  little  wight 
who  comes  to  school  labelled 
delicate  when  he  is  nothing  of 
the  sort,  because  the  imagina- 
tion is  so  much  more  frequently 
his  mother's  than  his  own. 
He  has  probably  been  brought 
up  in  a  home  where  medicine 
in  one  form  or  another  is  re- 
garded as  a  staple  article  of 
diet.  His  mother  not  only  has 
at  her  fingers'  ends  the  whole 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Galen  or 
Hippocrates  of  the  day,  but 
boasts  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  every  page  of 
'  Graham's  Domestic  Medicine,' 
and  makes  daily  additions,  en- 
tirely out  of  her  own  head,  to 
the  large  manuscript  volume 
of  prescriptions  which  has  be- 
come an  heirloom  in  the  family. 
In  the  background  looms  a 
mysterious  figure,  the  family 
doctor,  authority  to  be  called 
upon  to  play  his  part  more 
frequently  even  than  Crispinus, 
the  present  terror  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  family 
at  home,  and  in  no  distant 
future  the  bete  noir,  or,  better 
still,  the  bogie  -  man  of  the 
preparatory  school  -  master. 
Yes;  I  have  no  doubt  on  re- 


flection that  "  bogie  -  man  " 
describes  the  gentleman  better 
than  be*te  noir.  The  latter 
term  seems  to  imply  something 
actual  or  existent  in  word  or 
deed,  but  there  is  a  glamour 
of  unreality  about  the  former. 
I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
the  family  doctor  is  non-exist- 
ent, but  I  affirm  without  hesita- 
tion that,  if  he  is  really  to  be 
credited  with  having  talked 
one  tithe  of  the  nonsense  which 
a  hysterical  or  imaginative 
lady  is  in  the  habit  of  imput- 
ing to  him,  his  proper  position 
in  life  is  that  of  permanent 
in-patient  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
The  schoolmaster  is  one  degree 
less  sceptical  than  Betsy  Prig. 
Prepared  to  accept  the  existence 
of  Mrs  Harris  as  a  fact,  he 
often  finds  himself  unable  to 
swallow  all  the  theories  that 
are  attributed  to  that  truly 
wonderful  lady.  Arriving  at 
school  with  his  play-box  chock- 
full  of  home  remedies,  and  his 
memory  crowded  by  various 
hygienic  precautions  to  be 
taken  and  petty  rules  about 
things  to  be  avoided,  the  poor 
little  new-comer's  thoughts  are 
so  entirely  centred  upon  him- 
self and  his  own  possible  or 
probable  ailments  that  hearty 
work  and  hearty  play  can- 
not at  once  be  expected  of 
him.  It  is  a  point  in  his 
favour,  at  all  events,  that  he 
has  won  his  way  to  a  new  at- 
mosphere and  new  surround- 
ings ;  that  he  does  not  fear 
from  morning  to  night  discus- 
sions or  arguments  about  his 
own  little  interior;  that  he  is 
not  questioned  and  cross-ques- 
tioned about  his  feelings  or  his 
symptoms ;  that  he  does  not 
have  his  temperature  taken  in 
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the  morning,  at  midday,  and 
again  before  he  goes  to  bed ; 
that  the  house  is  not  turned 
upside-down  because  he  has  for- 
gotten to  take  his  invigorating 
pill  before  breakfast,  or  his 
blood  -  making  draught  after 
dinner.  If  he  has  not  been  a 
voluntary  victim  of  the  home 
system  of  health  espionage,  he 
may  be  found  to  work  out  his 
own  cure.  For  when  he  sees 
that  other  boys  round  him 
thrive  and  flourish  without 
taking  medicine  by  the  bucket- 
ful, that  pale-faced  Jones  minor 
can  get  fifty  runs  without 
dying  of  heart  disease,  and 
that  Robinson,  though  he 
sneezes  at  intervals,  neither 
takes  to  his  bed  nor  threatens 
to  have  pneumonia,  he  begins 
to  pluck  up  courage  on  his 
own  account. 

"Need  I  take  those  beastly 
pills  before  breakfast  ?  "  he  in- 
quires of  the  matron,  a  far 
more  potent  authority  than 
any  master. 

"  Leave  them  off  for  a  day  or 
two,  Master  White,  and  see 
how  you  feel,"  says  that  wise 
woman,  whose  fingers  have 
been  itching  for  a  week  to 
throw  the  pill-box  out  of  the 
window. 

Three  days  later  he  an- 
nounces that  he  is  feeling  ever 
so  much  jollier,  and  advances 
another  request — 

"  Do  you  think  I  need  go  on 
with  that  horrid  stuff  that 
makes  me  feel  so  sick  after 
dinner  ?  " 

Again  temporary  abstinence 
is  sanctioned,  and  by  the  end 
of  six  weeks  pills  and  draughts 
become  things  of  the  past. 
There  may  be  wails  and  lamen- 
tations at  home  when  the  play- 


box  on  being  unpacked  is  found 
to  contain  pretty  well  any 
article  in  the  world  except  a 
patent  -  medicine  bottle  ;  but 
dear  old  paterfamilias  steps  in 
to  the  rescue  at  last,  declares 
that  he  has  never  seen  Jack 
look  so  well  before,  and — for  a 
little  strong  language  goes  a 
long  way  when  there  is  hysteria 
about — that  he'll  be  d — d  if 
he  is  going  to  have  the  house 
smelling  like  a  chemist's  shop 
in  future." 

When  in  more  obstinate  cases 
the  infection  has  gone  so  deep 
that  Master  Green  evidently 
prefers  to  be  regarded  as  a 
chronic  invalid,  I  have  heard 
it  suggested  that  a  dose  of 
birch-rod,  to  be  taken  exter- 
nally, and  thoroughly  well 
rubbed  in,  might  prove  an 
effective  remedy,  and  were  it 
possible  to  make  the  treat- 
ment retrospective,  and  affect- 
ing the  original  transgressors, 
I  would  most  certainly  recom- 
mend it. 

I  have  no  doubt,  my  dear 
Cornelia,  that  you  have  long 
since  written  me  down  a  brute. 
But  at  the  same  time  let  me 
point  out  to  you  that  if  your 
unhappy  little  boy  really  and 
truly  has  all  the  ailments  that 
you  attribute  to  him,  school  is 
no  place  for  him.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  calm  reflection, 
you  are  willing  to  admit  that 
perhaps  you  have  exaggerated 
some  of  the  symptoms,  that 
things  are  not  quite  so  bad  as 
you  represented,  and  that  even 
the  family  doctor  now  says  that 
the  boy  is  no  longer  too  deli- 
cate to  go  to  school,  pack  him 
off  to  school  by  all  means,  but 
do  not  try  to  manage  him  from 
home.  The  general-command- 
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ing  is  held  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  operations  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy.  That 
campaign  is  predoomed  to 
failure  where  the  general  is 
continually  hampered  and  wor- 
ried by  orders  and  counter- 
orders  from  home. 

"But  what  does  Mr  Blank 
know  about  my  boy's  constitu- 
tion ?  " 

"  May  I  tell  you,  dear  lady, 
that  Mr  Blank  has  in  his  time 
had  to  do  with  about  a  thou- 
sand little  boys'  constitutions, 
and  that  at  least  one  hundred 
of  those  thousand  boys  have 
been  really  delicate  and  five 
hundred  more  reputed  to  be  so. 
It  is  as  much  Mr  Blank's  in- 
terest and  business  in  life  to 
look  after  the  health  of  the 
boys  who  pass  through  his 
hands  as  it  is  to  teach  them. 
And  for  that  reason  he  has 
been  at  pains  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  matron  who  knows 
ten  times  as  much  about  little 
boys  and  their  ailments  as  your 
old  nurse  has  ever  had  the 
chance  of  knowing,  and  who  is 
guided  by  the  advice  of  a 
doctor  who  has  made  little 
boys  his  peculiar  study  for 
many  years  past.  You  will 
find  that  even  your  staunch 
ally,  the  family  doctor,  will  in 
the  future  limit  his  interference 
to  a  letter  recommending  his 
late  patient  to  his  new  adviser, 
and  giving  his  own  diagnosis 
of  the  case,  always  provided 
that  it  really  is  a  case.  Do  the 
same  yourself,  if  you  like,  by 
the  matron,  and  then  cease  to 
worry  and  to  fuss.  As  in  other 
matters,  so  in  health,  neither 
you  nor  the  schoolmaster  nor 
the  school-matron  can  command 
success,  but  the  latter  pair  will 


try  quite  as  zealously  as  your- 
self to  deserve  it. 

One  more  type  of  boy,  Boy 
Plausible  and  Explanatory. 
This  is  a  curious  little  mortal, 
a  victim  in  some  cases  of  ex- 
cessive conscientiousness,  in 
others  of  over-readiness  towards 
self -justification.  The  intention 
of  the  over-conscientious  may 
be  good,  but  there  is  a  tendency 
to  confound  lucidity  and  ver- 
bosity. Those  were  heathens, 
dear  Cornelia,  who  thought 
that  they  would  be  heard  for 
their  much  speaking,  and 
you  will  be  doing  a  kind 
thing  for  your  little  fellow  if 
you  bring  him  up  on  the  old 
principle,  "  Least  said,  soonest 
mended." 

Boy  trained  on  the  oppos- 
ite system  is  apt  to  become 
too  much  of  a  Pharisee  for 
my  liking,  and  in  his  anxiety 
to  make  out  a  good  story  for 
himself,  incurs  the  danger  of 
trespassing  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  line  that  separates  false- 
hood from  truth.  I  am  not  by 
way  of  writing  a  homily  on 
truth,  but  may  I  say  that  in 
the  modern  Preparatory  School 
a  boy  has  very  little  excuse  for 
telling  lies.  The  reign  of 
terrorism  in  schools — there  was 
a  good  deal  of  that  in  days  of 
old — is  fortunately  past.  Petty 
acts  of  mischief  are  now  no 
longer  accounted  crimes,  nor  is 
an  accident  regarded  as  evi- 
dence of  vicious  disposition. 
In  days  when — for  so  the  school 
Draco  had  ordained — a  broken 
window  and  a  flagrant  lie  were 
visited  with  one  and  the  same 
form  of  punishment,  the  suc- 
cessful liar  might  easily  have 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero. 
Injustice  or  uneven  justice  or 
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impatience  011  the  trainer's  part 
are  things  which  provoke  re- 
taliation in  the  form  of  lying 
from  the  pupil.  See  to  it, 
Cornelia,  that  there  be  no  in- 
justice or  impatience  in  the 
home-training,  and  that  your 
boy  be  taught  to  give  a  plain 
and  unvarnished  account  of 
his  peccadilloes,  in  full  confid- 
ence that  he  will  receive  that 
even-handed  justice  at  home 
which  he  will  later  on  receive 
at  school.  Be  ready  above  all 
things  to  believe  that  there 
are  more  just  than  there  are 
unjust  "beasts"  among  school- 
masters. 

Let  me  give  you  for  your 
comfort  a  dialogue  I  can  very 
easily  imagine  between  a  cer- 
tain schoolmaster  whom  I  have 
in  my  mind,  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced modern  type,  a  little 
unconventional  perhaps,  but 
among  the  best  of  the  day,  and 
a  small  culprit,  who,  having 
broken  a  window,  might — with 
a  little  encouragement — spin  a 
long  yarn  about  nothing. 

Master.  Hey?  What?  Broken 
a  window?  Stone,  of  course  ! 

Boy.  Yes,  sir ;  I  only — 

Master.  Made  a  bad  shot. 
Shouldn't  throw  stones  at  all 
if  you  can't  throw  straight,  so 
you'll  have  to  pay  for  the 
window.  Fine  day,  isn't  it? 
Trot  off! 

When  your  father  was  at 
school,  madam,  the  same  story 
had  another  ending. 

"  Broken  a  window  ?  I  shall 
flog  you  for  that.  Only  throw- 
ing a  stone !  I  shall  flog  you 
for  that." 

I  think  that  you  will  admit 


that  your  son  will  not  be  so 
sorely  tempted  to  screen  a  fault 
by  a  lie  at  his  school  as  his 
grandfather  was  tempted  in 
the  days  of  old.  But  you  will 
have  to  do  your  part  in  seeing 
that  he  is  an  honest  boy  to 
start  with. 

I  have  written  so  much  about 
the  different  sorts  of  geese  in  a 
Preparatory  School  that  I  have 
little  space  remaining  for  the 
swans.  These  birds  are  by  no 
means  rare  in  our  Zoological 
Gardens,  if  not  quite  so  common 
as  their  original  proprietors  are 
apt  to  imagine.  If  they  come 
from  the  home-training  as  bond 
fide  swans,  there  is  not  much 
fear  that  they  will  sensibly 
deteriorate ;  some  of  them  may 
even  improve  a  little.  But  the 
triumph  and  the  aim  of  the 
schoolmaster's  art  is  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  that  little 
grey  bird  which  had  promised 
to  be  an  ugly  duckling  can  by 
a  little  management  be  induced 
to  shine  out  in  its  true  colours 
as  a  glorious  swan.  The  school- 
master, my  dear  Cornelia,  may 
not  be  an  angel,  but  there  is 
just  this  one  thing  angelical 
as  well  as  human  about  him : 
the  tiresome  little  scamp  whose 
gradual  improvement  he  has 
been  diligently  watching  will 
always  be  nearer  to  his  heart 
than  the  immaculate  darling  of 
imagination  or  of  fiction  could 
ever  by  any  possibility  become. 
"We  all,"  says  Aristotle,  "have 
more  affection  for  what  we 
have  achieved  with  toil,  as 
those  who  have  made  money 
love  it  more  than  those  who 
have  inherited  it." 
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BY  PERCEVAL   GIBBON. 


COUNTING    THE     COLOUES. 


THE  horizon  to  the  west  was 
keen  as  the  blade  of  a  knife, 
and  over  it  all  colours  swam 
and  blended  in  an  ecstasy  of 
sunset. 

"There  is  more  blood  than 
peace  in  a  sky  like  that,"  ob- 
served the  Vrouw  Grobelaar 
from  her  arm  -  chair  on  the 
stoep.  "When  I  was  a  child, 
I  never  saw  a  mess  of  fire  in 
the  west  but  I  thought  it  be- 
tokened the  end  of  the  world. 
Ah,  well,  one  grows  wiser ! " 

"Green  is  for  love,"  said 
Katje.  "  Do  you  see  any  green 
in  the  sunset?"  I  saw  a  mile  of 
it,  edging  on  a  sea  of  orange 
and  a  mountain  of  azure. 

"  Where  ?  "  demanded  the  old 
lady.  "Oh,  that  — that's  al- 
most blue,  which  means  sin  in 
marriage.  But  naming  the 
colours  in  the  sky  is  a 
wasteful  foolishness,  and  the 
folk  that  are  guided  by  them 
always  tumble  in  the  end. 
When  Jan  Uys  was  on  his 
deathbed,  he  said  Dia  had 
always  been  counting  the 
colours  with  the  Irishman, 
and  that's  what  caused  all 
the  trouble." 

Katje  sighed. 

"He  was  a  man  of  sixty," 
the  unconscious  Vrouw  con- 
tinued, "and  a  Boer  of  the 
best,  with  a  farm  below  the 
Hangklip  where  my  cousin 
Barend's  aunt  is  now.  He 


was  a  rich  and  righteous 
man,  too,  and  as  upstanding 
and  strong  as  any  man  of  his 
age  that  I  ever  saw.  He  had 
buried  four  good  wives,  so 
nobody  can  say  he  wasn't  a 
good  husband,  but  he  had  a 
way  with  him  —  something 
heavy  and  ugly,  like  a  beast 
or  a  Kaffir — which  many  girls 
didn't  like.  His  fifth  wife  was 
Dia,  who  came  from  Lord 
knows  where,  somewhere  down 
south,  'and  she  was  only  six- 
teen. 

"I  believe  in  fitting  a  girl 
with  a  husband  when  she  is 
ripe,  and  sixteen  is  old  enough 
with  any  well  -  grown  maid. 
But  in  the  case  of  Dia,  it  is  a 
pity  somebody  did  not  stop  to 
think.  She  was  more  than 
half  a  child;  just  a  slender, 
laughing,  running  thing  that 
liked  sweets  and  peaches  better 
than  coffee  and  meat,  and  used 
to  throw  stones.  She  threw 
one  at  my  cart,  with  her  arm 
low  like  a  boy,  and  hit  my 
Kaffir  on  the  neck,  and  then 
squeaked  and  ran  to  hide 
among  the  kraals.  Yes,  some- 
body should  have  stopped  to 
think  before  they  coupled  her 
to  big  Jan  Uys,  with  his  scowl 
and  his  red  eyes  and  white 
beard,  and  his  sixty  hard  years 
behind  him." 

"  I  should  think  so,  indeed," 
was  Katje's  comment. 
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"What  you  think  is  of  no 
importance,"  retorted  the  old 
lady  sharply.  "I  think  so, 
and  that  settles  it.  Well,  it 
did  not  take  long  for  Dia  to 
lose  all  the  froth  and  foolish- 
ness that  were  in  her.  The 
child  that  was  more  than 
half  of  her  nature  was  simply 
trampled  to  death,  for  Jan 
Uys  had  a  short  way  of  shap- 
ing his  womenfolk.  She  used 
to  cry,  they  say,  but  never 
dared  to  rebel,  which  I  can 
understand,  knowing  the  man 
and  the  way  he  had  of  giving 
an  order  as  though  it  were 
impossible  for  any  one  to  dis- 
obey him.  In  particular,  she 
could  not  learn  to  make  cheese, 
and  spoilt  enough  milk  to  feed 
a  dorp  on. 

" '  Very  well,'  he  said,  '  if 
you  cannot  make  the  cheese 
the  Kaffir  woman  shall  do  it. 
And  you  shall  do  her  work  at 
the  churn-handle.  I  want  no 
idlers* in  my  house.' 

"And  there  he  had  her  at 
the  churn,  grinding  like  a  Kaffir, 
for  three  days  in  every  week, 
a  white  woman  and  his  wife. 
Once  she  came  to  him  and  held 
out  her  hands. 

"  '  Look,'  she  said.  That  was 
all:  'look!' 

"  Her  fingers  and  her  palms 
were  flayed  and  raw  and  oozed 
blood,  but  he  simply  glanced  at 
them. 

"  '  You  should  have  learned 
to  work  before,'  was  all  his 
answer.  'Every  one  pays  for 
learning,  and  you  pay  late. 
Go  back  to  the  churn.' 

"The  next  thing,  of  course, 
was  that  she  was  missing,  but 
Jan  Uys  was  not  troubled. 


He  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
out  along  the  Drifts  Road, 
going  quietly,  with  his  pipe 
alight.  It  was  the  road  by 
which  he  had  brought  her  from 
her  home,  and  he  knew  the 
girl  would  try  to  go  to  her 
mother.  In  a  few  miles  he 
picked  up  her  spoor,  and  found 
some  of  the  sole  of  one  of  her 
shoes.  A  mimosa  carried  a 
shred  of  her  dress,  and  in  an- 
other place  she  had  sat  down. 
As  he  went  farther,  he  found 
she  had  sat  down  in  many 
places. 

"'Good,'  he  said.  'She  is 
tired,  and  soon  I  shall  catch 
her.' 

"He  came  up  with  her  twenty 
miles  along  the  road,  sitting 
down  again.  Her  hair  was  all 
about  her  shoulders,  and  her 
face  was  white,  with  the  great 
eyes  burning  in  it  like  those  of 
a  woman  in  a  fever. 

"'You   are    ready    to    come, 
back  ? '    he    asked,    sitting    on 
his  horse,  smoking  and  scowl- 
ing down  on  her. 

"  '  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  me  ? '  she  asked  in  a  trem- 
bling voice. 

"  He  laughed  that  short  ugly 
laugh  of  his.  'You  are  a  child,' 
he  answered.  'I  shall  whip 
you.' 

"  Then  she  commenced  to 
plead  with  him  to  let  her  go, 
to  return  without  her,  to  spare 
her,  to  kill  her.  In  the  middle 
of  it  he  leaned  from  the 
saddle,  and  caught  hold  of 
her  arms  and  lifted  her  before 
him. 

"  '  All  this  may  stop,'  he  said, 
turning  the  horse.  '  You  have 
brought  disgrace  on  me;  you 
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shall    be    punished.'     And    he 
carried  her  back. 

"He  did  whip  her — not  brut- 
ally or  terribly,  I  believe,  as 
a  man  might  do  from  wounded 
pride  and  revenge,  but  as  a 
child  is  whipped,  to  warn  it 
against  future  foolishness.  And 
from  the  time  of  that  beating 
the  course  of  their  life  changed. 
She  was  no  longer  a  child,  but 
a  very  grave  and  silent  woman, 
not  prayerful  at  all,  as  might 
have  been  hoped,  but  just  still 
and  solemn.  Dreadful,  I  call 
it.  Then  the  young  man  Moore 
entered  their  lives. 

"  Jan  Uys  was  making  a 
dam  right  below  the  Hangklip. 
You  know  the  dam :  half  of  it 
is  cut  from  the  rock,  and  the 
water  all  comes  into  it  from 
the  end.  It  was  not  a  matter 
of  half  a  dozen  Kaffirs  with 
spades,  like  most  dams,  but  a 
business  for  dynamite  and  all 
kinds  of  ticklish  and  awkward 
work.  So  Jan  wisely  did  not 
put  his  own  fingers  to  it,  but 
sent  to  the  Rand  for  a  Uit- 
lander  to  come  out  and  burst 
the  rocks ;  and  they  sent  him 
this  young  fellow,  the  Irishman 
Moore.  He  was  a  tall  youth, 
with  hair  like  some  of  the  red 
in  that  sunset  over  yonder, 
and  a  most  astonishing  way 
of  making  you  laugh  only  by 
talking  about  ordinary  things. 
And  when  he  joked  anybody 
would  laugh,  even  the  Predi- 
kant,  who  was  always  preach- 
ing about  the  crackling  of 
thorns  under  a  pot.  With  him, 
in  a  black  box  like  a  little 
coffin,  he  had  a  machine  he 
called  a  banjo,  upon  which  he 
would  play  lewd  and  idolatrous 


music  which  was  most  pleasing 
to  the  ear ;  and  he  would  sing 
songs  while  he  played,  which 
all  ended  with  a  yell.  He  was 
good  at  bursting  the  rocks,  too. 
He  would  load  holes  full  of  dyn- 
amite in  three  or  four  places 
at  once,  and  fetch  tons  of  stone 
and  earth  out  with  each  ex- 
plosion. Jan  Uys  was  pleased 
with  him,  for  the  young  man 
cared  nothing  at  all  for  his 
savage  looks  and  ugly  ways, 
and  called  him  the  Old  Oba- 
diah,  who  was  a  writer  of  the 
Bible. 

"'My  wife,'  he  told  him,  'is 
a  young  woman,  and  sad.  You 
must  talk  to  her  in  the  evenings 
and  make  her  laugh.' 

"  The  Irishman  looked  at 
him  with  a  strange  face.  'The 
poor  creature  needs  a  laugh,' 
he  said. 

"So  he  used  to  talk  to  her 
on  the  stoep  in  the  evenings, 
while  Jan  sat  within  at  his 
Bible,  and  heard  the  murmur 
of  their  talk  without.  More 
than  once,  too,  he  heard  a 
sound  that  was  no  longer  fa- 
miliar to  him  —  the  sound  of 
Dia's  pleasant  childish  laughter, 
and  he  scowled  at  his  book  and 
told  himself  he  was  satisfied. 
I  think,  perhaps,  he  had  some- 
times seen  himself  as  he  was, 
an  old  hard  man  crushing  the 
soul  of  a  child.  Vaguely,  per- 
haps, and  unwillingly,  but  still 
he  saw  it  sometimes. 

"This  went  on.  The  Irish- 
man blew  up  his  dynamite  and 
talked  with  Dia  and  played 
with  her.  Jan,  watching,  saw 
the  colour  had  returned  to  her 
cheeks  and  the  life  to  her  eyes. 
He  came  into  the  kitchen  once 
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and  she  was  singing.  She 
stopped  suddenly. 

'"Why  do  you  not  go  on?' 
he  asked,  with  his  little  red 
eyes  staring  at  her. 

"  She  had  nothing  to  say, 
and  he  went  away,  to  go  down 
to  the  dam.  The  Irishman  was 
sitting  on  an  ant-heap  away  in 
the  sun,  and  Jan  passed  him 
without  speaking,  and  walked 
down  to  the  place  of  explosions. 
He  was  looking  at  the  marks 
of  fire  on  the  rocks,  when  it 
seemed  to  him  he  heard  a 
shout,  and  he  saw,  as  he  turned 
his  head,  that  the  Irishman  was 
standing  up.  But  he  made  no 
beck,  and  Jan  walked  along. 
When  he  looked  again  the 
young  man  had  both  hands  to 
his  head.  Jan  shaded  his  eyes 
to  watch  him. 

"  Moore  walked  a  few  paces 
to  and  fro,  stood  still,  and  then, 
with  a  start,  commenced  to  run 
furiously  down  to  where  Jan 
was  standing.  He  ran  with 
long  strides  and  very  fast,  and 
was  soon  beside  the  old  man, 
and  seized  him  by  the  arm. 

"'Out  of  this!'  he  cried. 
'Out  of  this!  The  holes  are 
loaded,  and  ye've  sixty  seconds 
to  save  yer  life.' 

"  Jan  stood  still.  '  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  before  ? '  he 
asked  ;  but  the  other  did  not 
answer,  but  only  dragged  at 
his  arm. 

"  Jan  shook  his  hand  off.  'I 
have  a  mind  to  stay,'  he  said 
in  a  calm  voice.  'If  Dia  is 
made  a  widow,  you  will  know 
how  to  look  after  her.' 

"  '  And  that's  true  ! '  cried 
the  Irishman.  '  But  you  shan't 
make  a  murderer  of  me.' 


"And  he  drew  back  his  fist 
and  knocked  the  old  man 
down.  Catching  him  by  the 
collar,  he  dragged  him  to  the 
shelter  of  a  big  boulder,  flung 
him  close  to  it,  and  lay  down 
on  top  of  his  body.  In  the 
next  moment  the  blast  went 
off,  and  the  gust  of  fire  and 
rocks  and  earth  roared  and 
whistled  through  the  air  above 
them.  The  sound  struck  them 
like  a  bludgeon,  and  they  lay 
for  a  while,  stunned  and  deaf- 
ened, while  pieces  of  stone  slid 
and  tinkled  on  the  boulder  that 
had  sheltered  them.  At  last 
they  rose. 

"'I  made  a  mistake  and  I 
am  glad,'  said  Jan.  'Will 
you  shake  hands  with  me?' 

" '  I  will  not,'  was  the 
answer. 

"  '  So  be  it.  But  there  can 
be  no  need  to  tell  Dia  of 
this.' 

"The  Irishman  nodded,  and 
that  afternoon,  again,  he  and 
Dia  were  in  the  garden,  throw- 
ing stones  at  a  sardine-tin  on 
a  stick  to  see  who  could  hit 
it  first.  Dia  knocked  it  down 
easily,  and  Jan,  sitting  indoors 
with  his  coat  off,  heard  them 
laughing. 

"At  supper  that  night  he 
looked  up  to  Dia.  '  This  coffee 
has  a  sour  taste,'  he  said. 

"'Mine  hasn't,'  said  the 
Irishman. 

"'Try  mine,  then,'  said  Jan, 
and  passed  Dia  his  cup  to  hand 
to  him.  She  fumbled  in  taking 
it  and  dropped  it  on  the  floor. 
The  new  cup  that  she  poured 
out  for  him  had  no  sour  taste. 

"  For  several  days  after  that 
there  was  a  sour  taste  in  many 
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things  that  he  ate  and  drank, 
and  he  complained  of  it  each 
time. 

" '  You  must  be  getting  ill,' 
Dia  said. 

"  '  It  is  possible,'  he  answered, 
watching  her.  'I  have  felt 
very  strange  of  late  days.' 

"He  saw  the  colour  leave 
her  cheeks,  and  a  light  come 
into  her  eyes. 

"  '  What  can  it  be  ?  '  he  said. 
'  Should  I  have  a  doctor,  do 
you  think  ? ' 

"'I  am  afraid  of  doctors,' 
she  answered.  '  Let  me  give 
you  some  of  my  herb  medicine.' 

"He  drank  what  she  brought 
him  and  put  the  cup  down. 

" '  I  was  hard  to  you  once, 
Dia,'  he  said.  'I  have  been 
sorry  since.' 

"  That  night  he  sent  a 
mounted  Kaffir  for  his  brother, 
and  when,  at  noon  next  day, 
that  brother  came,  Dia  and 


her  Irishman  were  already 
gone.  But  Jan  would  not 
have  them  hunted. 

" '  I  whipped  her  once,'  he 
said,  'and  I  am  paid  for  it.' 

"His  brother,  a  great  simple 
soul,  was  dumbfounded. 

"  'Do  you  mean  that  she  has 
poisoned  you  ?  '  he  demanded. 

"The  dying  man  shook  his 
head. 

" '  They  used  to  count  the 
colours,'  he  said.  'There  was 
much  of  love  in  the  colours, 
but  there  was  nothing  of  me. 
Let  them  go  ! ' 

"  And  so,  concluded  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar  impressively, 
"  he  died,  and  it  all  came  of 
counting  the  colours  in  the 
sunset,  which  is  a  warning 
to  you,  Katje " 

"  To  count  colours,"  inter- 
rupted that  maiden  hotly.  "  I 
think  the  old  wretch  got  just 
what  he  deserved." 


THE   KING   OF  THE   BABOONS. 


The  old  yellow-fanged  dog- 
baboon  that  was  chained  to  a 
post  in  the  yard  had  a  danger- 
ous trick  of  throwing  stones. 
He  would  seize  a  piece  of  rock 
in  two  hands,  stand  erect  and 
whirl  round  on  his  heels  till 
momentum  was  obtained,  and 
then — let  go.  The  missile  would 
fly  like  a  bullet,  and  woe  betide 
any  one  who  stood  in  its  way. 
The  performance  precluded  any 
kind  of  aim ;  the  stone  was 
hurled  off  at  any  chance  tang- 
ent :  and  it  was  bad  luck  rather 
than  any  kind  of  malice  that 
guided  one  three-pound  boulder 
through  the  window,  across  the 
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kitchen,  and  into  a  portrait  of 
Judas  de  Beer  which  hung  on 
the  wall  not  half  a  dozen  feet 
from  the  slumbering  Vrouw 
Grobelaar. 

She  bounced  from  her  chair 
and  ballooned  to  the  door  with 
a  silent  swift  agility  most  sur- 
prising to  see  in  a  lady  of  her 
generous  build,  and  not  a  sound 
did  she  utter.  She  was  of  good 
veld-bred  fighting  stock,  which 
never  cried  out  till  it  was  hurt, 
and  there  was  even  something 
of  compassion  in  her  face  as 
Frikkie  jumped  from  the  stoep 
with  a  twelve-foot  thong  in  his 
hand.  It  was,  after  all,  the 
2L 
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baboon  that  suffered  most,  if 
his  yells  were  any  index  to  his 
feelings.  Frikkie  could  smudge 
a  fly  ten  feet  off  with  just  a 
flick  of  his  whip,  and  all  the 
tender  parts  of  the  accomplished 
animal  came  in  for  ruthless 
attention. 

"  He  ought  to  be  shot,"  was 
Frikkie's  remark  as  he  curled 
up  the  thong  at  the  end  of  the 
discipline.  "A  baboon  is  past 
teaching  if  he  has  bad  habits. 
He  is  more  like  a  man  than  a 
beast." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  seated 
herself  in  the  stoep  chair  which 
by  common  consent  was  re- 
served for  her  use,  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  Baboons  are  uncanny 
things,"  she  answered  slowly. 
"When  you  shoot  them,  you 
can  never  be  quite  sure  how 
much  murder  there  is  in  it. 
The  old  story  is  that  some  of 
them  have  souls  and  some  not : 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they 
can  talk  when  they  will.  You 
have  heard  them  crying  in  the 
night  sometimes.  Well,  you 
ask  a  Kaffir  what  that  means. 
Ask  an  old  wise  Kaffir,  not  a 
young  one  that  has  forgotten 
the  wisdom  of  the  black  people 
and  learned  the  foolishness  only 
of  the  white." 

"What  does  it  mean,  tante?" 
It  was  I  that  put  the  ques- 
tion. Katje,  too,  seemed 
curious. 

The  old  lady  eyed  me  gloomily. 

"  If  you  were  a  landed  Boer, 
instead  of  a  kind  of  school- 
master," she  replied,  wither- 
ingly,  "  you  would  not  need  to 
ask  such  a  question.  But  I  will 
tell  you.  A  baboon  may  be 


wicked — look  at  that  one  show- 
ing his  teeth  and  cursing — but 
he  is  not  blind  nor  a  fool.      He 
runs    about    on  the   hills,    and 
steals  and  fights  and  scratches, 
and    all    the    time    he    has   all 
the    knowledge  and   twice  the 
strength  of  a  man,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  tail  behind  him  and 
the  hair  on   his  body.      So  it 
is    natural   that  sometimes  he 
should  be  grieved  to  be  such  a 
mean  thing  as  a  baboon  when 
he   could  be  a   useful  kind  of 
man  if  the  men  would  let  him. 
And    at    nights,    particularly, 
when  their  troop  is  in  laager 
and    the   young    ones    are    on 
watch  among  the  high  rocks,  it 
comes  home  to  the  best  of  them, 
and   they   sob    and   weep    like 
young  widows,  pretending  that 
they  have  pains  inside,  so  that 
the  others  shall  not  feel  offended 
and  turn  on  them.      Any  one 
may  hear  them  in  the  kloofs  on 
a  windless  night,  and  I  can  tell 
you,  the  sound  of  their  sorrow 
is  pitiful." 

Katje  threw  out  a  suggestion 
to  console  them  with  buck- 
shot, and  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar 
nodded  with  meaning. 

"To  hate  baboons  is  well 
enough  in  the  wife  of  a 
burgher,"  she  said  sweetly. 
"I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  so 
much  fitness  and  wifeliness 
about  you,  since  you  will  natu- 
rally spend  all  your  life  on 
farms." 

Katje's  flush  was  a  distress 
signal.  First  blood  to  the 
Vrouw. 

"  Baboons,"  continued  the  old 
lady,  "are  among  a  farmer's 
worst  enemies.  They  steal  and 
destroy  and  menace  all  the  year 
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round,  but  for  all  that  there  are 
many  farmers  who  will  not 
shoot  or  trap  them.  And  these, 
you  will  notice,  are  always 
farmers  of  a  ripe  age  and  sense- 
shaped  by  experience.  They 
know,  you  may  be  sure.  My 
step-sister's  first  husband,  Shad- 
rach  van  Guelder,  shot  at 
baboons  once,  and  was  so 
frightened  afterwards  that  he 
was  afraid  to  be  alone  in  the 
dark." 

There  was  a  story  toward, 
and  no  one  moved. 

"  There  were  many  Kaffirs  on 
his  farm,  which  you  have  not 
seen,"  pursued  the  Vrouw  Gro- 
belaar,  adjusting  her  voice  to 
narrative  pitch.  "It  was  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Drakensberg, 
and  many  spurs  of  hill,  divided 
by  deep  kloofs  like  gashes,  de- 
scended on  to  it.  So  plenty  of 
water  came  down,  and  the 
cattle  were  held  from  straying 
by  the  rocks,  on  one  side  at 
any  rate.  The  Kaffirs  had  their 
kraals  dotted  all  about  the  land; 
and  as  they  were  of  the  kind 
that  works,  my  step  -  sister's 
husband  suffered  them  to  re- 
main and  grow  their  little 
patches  of  mealies,  while  they 
worked  for  him  in  between. 
He  was,  of  course,  a  cattle 
Boer,  as  all  of  our  family  have 
always  been,  but  here  were  so 
many  Kaffirs  to  be  had  for 
nothing,  that  he  soon  com- 
menced to  plough  great  spaces 
of  land  and  sow  valuable  crops. 
There  was  every  prospect  that 
he  would  make  very  much 
money  out  of  that  farm ;  for  corn 
always  sells,  even  when  cattle 
are  going  for  only  seven  pounds 
a  -  piece,  and  Shadrach  van 


Guelder  was  very  cheerful 
about  it. 

"  But  when  a  farmer  weighs 
an  ungrown  crop,  you  will 
always  find  that  there  is  some- 
thing or  other  he  does  not  take 
into  account.  He  tells  off  the 
weather  and  the  land  and  the 
Kaffirs  and  the  water  on  his 
fingers,  and  forgets  to  bend 
down  his  thumb  to  represent 
God — or  something.  Shadrach 
van  Guelder  lifted  up  his  eyes 
to  the  hillsfrom  whence  came  the 
water,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
green  corn  was  six  inches  high 
that  he  sawthat  there  came  with 
it  baboons.  Armies  and  republics 
of  them  ;  more  baboons  than  he 
had  thought  to  exist,  — they 
swooped  down  on  his  sprouting 
lands  and  rioted,  ate  and  rooted, 
trampled  and  wantoned,  with 
that  kind  of  bouncing  devilish- 
ness  that  not  even  a  Kaffir  can 
correctly  imitate.  In  one  night 
they  undid  all  his  work  on  five 
sown  morgen  of  fat  land,  and 
with  the  first  wink  of  the  sun 
in  the  east  they  were  back 
again  in  their  kopjes,  leaving 
devastation  and  foulness  wher- 
ever they  passed. 

"  It  was  my  step-sister's  hus- 
band that  stood  on  one  leg  and 
cursed  like  a  Jew.  He  was 
wrathful  as  a  Hollander  that 
has  been  drinking  water,  and 
what  did  not  help  to  make  him 
content  was  the  fact  that  hardly 
anything  would  avail  to  protect 
his  lands.  Once  the  baboons 
had  tasted  the  sweetness  of  the 
young  corn,  they  would  come 
again  and  again,  camping  in 
the  kloofs  overhead  as  long  as 
anything  remained  for  them, 
like  a  deaf  guest.  But  for  all 
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that,  he  had  no  notion  of  leaving 
them  to  plunder  at  their  ease. 
The  least  one  can  do  with  an 
unwelcome  visitor  is  make  him 
uncomfortable  ;  and  he  sent  to 
certain  kraals  on  the  farm  for 
two  old  Kaffirs  he  had  remarked 
who  had  the  appearance  of 
cunning  old  men. 

"They  came  and  squatted 
before  him,  squirming  and 
shuffling,  as  Kaffirs  do  when  a 
white  man  talks  to  them.  One 
was  quite  a  common  kind  of 
Kaffir,  gone  a  little  grey  with 
age,  a  tuft  of  white  wool  on  his 
chin,  and  little  patches  of  it 
here  and  there  on  his  head. 
But  the  other  was  a  small 
twisted  yellow  man,  with  no 
hair  at  all,  and  eyes  like  little 
blots  of  fire  on  a  charred  stick  ; 
and  his  arms  were  so  long  and 
gnarled  and  lean  that  he  had  a 
bestial  look,  like  a  laborious 
animal. 

"  '  The  baboons  have  killed 
the  crop  on  the  lower  lands,' 
said  Shadrach,  smacking  his 
leg  with  his  sjambok.  'If  they 
are  not  checked,  they  will  de- 
stroy all  the  corn  on  this  farm. 
What  is  the  way  to  go  about 
it?' 

"  The  little  yellow  man  was 
biting  his  lips  and  turning  a 
straw  in  his  hands,  and  gave 
no  answer,  but  the  other  spoke. 

"  '  I  am  from  Shangaanland,' 
he  said,  '  and  there,  when  the 
baboons  plague  us,  we  have  a 
way  with  them,  a  good  way.' 

"  He  sneered  sideways  at  his 
yellow  companion  as  he  spoke, 
and  the  look  which  the  latter 
returned  to  him  was  a  thing  to 
shrink  from. 

"'What  is  this  way?'  de- 
manded Shadrach. 


"  '  You  must  trap  a  baboon,' 
explained  the  old  Kaffir.  'A 
leading  baboon,  for  choice,  who 
has  a  lot  to  say  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  troop.  And  then 
you  must  skin  him,  and  let  him 
go  again.  The  others  will  travel 
miles  and  miles  as  soon  as  they 
see  him,  and  never  come  back 
again.' 

"  '  It  makes  me  sick  to  think 
of  it,'  said  Shadrach.  '  Surely 
you  know  some  other  way  of 
scaring  them  ? ' 

"The  old  Kaffir  shook  his 
head  slowly,  but  the  yellow 
man  ceased  to  smile  and  play 
with  the  straw  and  spoke. 

"  '  I  do  not  believe  in  that 
way,  baas.  A  Shangaan 
baboon '  —  he  grinned  at  his 
companion  —  '  is  more  easily 
frightened  than  those  of  the 
Drakensberg.  I  am  of  the  bush- 
men,  and  I  know.  If  you  flay 
one  of  those  up  yonder,  the 
others  will  make-  war,  and 
where  one  came  before,  ten  will 
come  every  night.  A  baboon 
is  not  a  fat  lazy  Kaffir  ;  one 
must  be  careful  with  him.' 

"  '  How  would  you  drive  them 
away  then  ?  '  asked  Shadrach. 

"  The  yellow  man  shuffled  his 
hands  in  the  dust,  squatting  on 
his  heels.  There !  There  !  See, 
the  baboon  in  the  yard  is  doing 
the  very  same  thing. 

'"If  I  were  the  baas,'  said 
the  yellow  man,  '  I  would  turn 
out  the  young  men  to  walk 
round  the  fields  at  night,  with 
buckets  to  hit  with  sticks,  and 
make  a  noise.  And  I — well,  I 

am  of  the  bushmen '  he 

scratched  himself  and  smiled 
emptily. 

"  '  Yes,  yes  ? '  demanded  Shad- 
rach. He  knew  the  wonderful 
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ways  of  the  bushmen  with  some 
animals. 

"  '  I  do  not  know  if  anything 
can  be  done,'  said  the  yellow 
man,  '  but  if  the  baas  is  will- 
ing I  can  go  up  to  the  rocks 
and  try.' 

"'How?' 

"But  he  could  tell  nothing. 
None  of  these  wizards  that 
have  charms  to  subdue  the 
beasts  can  tell  you  anything 
about  it.  A  Hottentot  will 
smell  the  air  and  say  what 
cattle  are  near,  but  if  you  bid 
him  tell  you  how  he  does  it, 
he  giggles  like  a  fool  and  is 
ashamed. 

"  '  I  do  not  know  if  anything 
can  be  done,'  the  yellow  man 
repeated.  '  I  cannot  promise 
the  baas,  but  I  can  try.' 

"  '  Well,  try  then,'  ordered 
Shadrach,  and  went  away  to 
make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  have  the  young  Kaffirs 
in  the  fields  that  night. 

"They  did  as  he  bade,  and 
the  noise  was  loathsome, — 
enough  to  frighten  anything 
with  an  ear  in  its  head.  The 
Kaffirs  did  not  relish  the  watch 
in  the  dark  at  first,  but  when 
they  found  that  their  work  was 
only  to  thump  buckets  and 
howl,  they  came  to  do  it  with 
zest,  and  roared  and  banged 
till  you  would  have  thought  a 
judgment  must  descend  on 
them.  The  baboons  heard  it, 
sure  enough,  and  came  down 
after  a  while  to  see  what  was 
going  on.  They  sat  on  their 
rumps  outside  the  circle  of 
Kaffirs,  as  quiet  as  people  in  a 
church,  and  watched  the  nig- 
gers drumming  and  capering 
as  though  it  were  a  show  for 
their  amusement.  Then  they 


went  back,  leaving  the  crops 
untouched,  but  pulling  all  the 
huts  in  one  kraal  to  pieces  as 
they  passed.  It  was  the  kraal 
of  the  old  white-tufted  Shan- 
gaan,  as  Shadrach  learned 
afterwards. 

"  Shadrach  was  pleased  that 
the  row  had  saved  his  corn, 
and  next  day  he  gave  the 
twisted  yellow  man  a  lump  of 
tobacco.  The  man  tucked  it 
into  his  cheek  and  smiled, 
wrinkling  his  nose  and  looking 
at  the  ground. 

" '  Did  you  get  speech  of  the 
baboons  last  night  among  the 
rocks  ?  '  Shadrach  asked. 

"  The  other  shook  his  head, 
grinning.  '  I  am  old,'  he  said. 
'  They  pay  no  attention  to  me, 
but  I  will  try  again.  Perhaps, 
before  long,  they  will  listen.' 

"'When  t.iey  do  that,' said 
Shadrach,  '  you  shall  have  five 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  five 
bottles  of  dop.' 

"  The  man  was  squatting  on 
his  heels  all  this  time  at  Shad- 
rach's  feet,  and  his  hard  fingers, 
like  claws,  were  picking  at  the 
ground.  Now  he  put  out  a 
hand,  and  began  fingering  the 
laces  of  the  farmer's  shoes,  with 
a  quick  fluttering  movement 
that  Shadrach  saw  with  a 
spasm  of  terror.  It  was  so 
exactly  the  trick  of  a  baboon, 
so  entirely  a  thing  animal  and 
unhuman. 

"  '  You  are  more  than  half  a 
baboon  yourself,' he  said.  'Let 
go  of  my  leg !  Let  go,  I  say  ! 
Curse  you,  get  away — get  away 
from  me ! ' 

"  The  creature  had  caught 
his  ankle  with  both  hands,  the 
fingers,  hard  and  shovel-ended, 
pressing  into  his  flesh. 
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'"Let  go!'  he  cried,  and 
struck  at  the  man  with  his 
sjambok. 

"The  man  bounded  on  all 
fours  to  evade  the  blow,  but  it 
took  him  in  the  flank,  and  he 
was  human — or  Kaffir — again 
in  a  moment,  and  rubbed 
himself  and  whimpered  quite 
naturally. 

" '  Let  me  see  110  more  of 
your  baboon  tricks,'  stormed 
Shadrach,  the  more  angry  be- 
cause he  had  been  frightened. 
'  Keep  them  for  your  friends 
among  the  rocks.  And  now  be 
off  to  your  kraal.' 

"  That  night  again  theKaffirs 
drummed  all  about  the  green 
corn,  and  sang  in  chorus  the 
song  which  the  mountain- 
Kaffirs  sing  when  the  new 
moon  shows  like  a  paring  from 
a  finger-nail  of  gold.  It  is  a 
long  and  very  loud  song,  with 
stamping  of  feet  every  minute, 
and  again  the  baboons  came 
down  to  see  and  listen.  The 
Kaffirs  saw  them,  many  hun- 
dreds of  humped  black  shapes, 
and  sang  the  louder,  while  the 
crowd  of  beasts  grew  ever 
denser  as  fresh  parties  came 
down  and  joined  it.  It  was 
opposite  the  rocks  on  which 
they  sat  that  the  singing-men 
collected,  roaring  their  long 
verses  and  clattering  on  the 
buckets,  doubtless  not  without 
some  intention  to  jeer  at  and 
flout  the  baffled  baboons,  who 
watched  them  in  such  a  silence. 
It  was  drooping  now  to  the 
pit  of  night,  and  things  were 
barely  seen  as  shapes,  when 
from  higher  up  the  line,  where 
the  guardians  of  the  crops  were 
sparser,  there  came  a  discord  of 
shrieks. 


"  '  The  baboons  are  through 
the  line,'  they  cried,  and  it  was 
on  that  instant  that  the  great 
watching  army  of  apes  came 
leaping  in  a  charge  on  the 
main  force  of  the  Kaffirs.  Oh, 
but  that  was  a  wild,  a  haunt- 
ing thing !  Great  bull-headed 
dog-baboons,  with  naked  fangs 
and  clutching  hands  alert  for 
murder ;  bounding  mothers  of 
squealing  litters  that  led  their 
young  in  a  dash  to  the  fight ; 
terrible  lean  old  bitches  that 
made  for  the  men  when  others 
went  for  the  corn,  —  they 
swooped  like  a  flood  of  horror 
on  the  aghast  Kaffirs,  biting, 
tearing,  bounding  through  the 
air  like  uncouth  birds,  and  in 
one  second  the  throng  of  the 
Kaffirs  melted  before  them,  and 
they  were  among  the  corn. 

"  Eight  men  they  killed  by 
rending,  and  of  the  others, 
some  sixty,  there  was  not  one 
but  had  his  wound — some  bite 
to  the  bone,  some  gash,  where 
iron  fingers  had  clutched  and 
torn  their  way  through  skin 
and  flesh.  When  they  came  to 
Shadrach,  and  woke  him  warily 
with  the  breathless  timidity  of 
beaten  men,  it  was  already 
too  late  to  go  with  a  gun  to 
the  corn-lands.  The  baboons 
had  contented  themselves  with 
small  plunder  after  their  vic- 
tory, and  withdrew  orderly  to 
the  hills ;  and  even  as  Shadrach 
came  to  the  door  of  the  home- 
stead, he  saw  the  last  of  their 
marshalled  line,  black  against 
the  sky,  moving  swiftly  towards 
the  kloofs. 

"He  flung  out  his  hands  like 
a  man  in  despair,  with  never  a 
word  to  ease  his  heart,  and 
then  the  old  Shangaan  Kaffir 
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stood  up  before  him.  He  had 
the  upper  part  of  his  right  arm 
bitten  to  the  bone  and  worried, 
and  now  he  cast  back  the 
blanket  from  his  shoulder  and 
held  out  the  quivering  wound 
to  his  master. 

"'It  was  the  chief  of  the 
baboons  that  gave  me  this,'  he 
said,  '  and  he  is  a  baboon  only 
in  the  night.  He  came  through 
the  ranks  of  them  bounding  like 
a  boulder  on  a  steep  hillside, 
and  it  was  for  me  that  his 
teeth  were  bared.  So  when  he 
hung  by  his  teeth  to  my  arm 
and  tore  and  snarled,  I  drew 
my  nails  across  his  back,  that 
the  baas  should  know  the 
truth.' 

"  '  What  is  this  madness  ? ' 
cried  Shadrach. 

" '  No  madness,  but  simple 
devilry,'  answered  the  Shan- 
gaan,  and  there  came  a  murmur 
of  support  from  the  Kaffirs 
about  him.  '  The  leader  of  the 
baboons  is  Naqua,  and  it  was 
he  who  taught  them  the  trick 
they  played  us  to-night.' 

"  '  Naqua  ?  '  repeated  Shad- 
rach, feeling  cold  and  weak. 

'"The  bushman,'  explained 
the  old  man.  '  The  yellow  man 
with  the  long  lean  arms  who 
gave  false  counsel  to  the  baas.' 

"  '  It  is  true,'  came  the  chorus 
of  the  Kaffirs.  '  It  is  true ;  we 
saw  it.' 

"  Shadrach  pulled  himself 
together  and  raised  a  hand  to 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  steady 
himself. 

'"Fetch  me  Naqua!'  he 
ordered,  and  a  pair  of  them 
went  upon  that  errand.  But 
they  came  back  empty :  Naqua 
was  not  at  his  hut,  and  none 
had  news  of  him. 


"Shadrach  dismissed  the 
Kaffirs  to  patch  their  wounds, 
and  at  sun-up  he  went  down 
to  the  lands  where  the  eight 
dead  Kaffirs  still  lay  among  the 
corn,  to  see  what  traces  re- 
mained of  the  night's  work. 
He  had  hoped  to  find  a  clue 
in  the  tracks,  but  the  feet  of 
the  Kaffirs  and  the  baboons 
were  so  mingled  that  the 
ground  was  dumb,  and  on  the 
grass  of  the  baboons'  return 
there  remained,  of  course,  no 
sign.  He  was  no  fool,  my  step- 
sister's first  husband,  and  since 
a  wild  and  belly-quaking  tale 
was  the  only  one  that  offered, 
he  was  not  ready  to  cast  it 
aside  till  a  better  one  were 
found.  At  any  rate  it  was 
against  Naqua  that  his  prepar- 
ations were  directed. 

"He  had  seven  guns  in  his 
house  for  which  ammunition 
could  be  found,  and  from  among 
all  the  Kaffirs  on  the  land  he 
chose  a  half-dozen  Zulus,  who, 
as  you  know,  will  always  rather 
fight  than  eat.  These  were 
only  too  ready  to  face  the 
baboons  again,  since  they  were 
to  have  guns  in  their  hands; 
and  a  kind  of  ambush  was  de- 
vised. They  were  to  lie  among 
the  corn  so  as  to  command  the 
flank  of  the  beasts,  and  Shad- 
rach was  to  lie  in  the  middle 
of  them,  and  would  give  the 
signal  when  to  commence  firing 
by  a  shot  from  his  own  rifle. 
There  was  built,  too,  a  pile  of 
brushwood  lying  on  straw 
soaked  in  oil,  and  this  one  of 
them  was  to  put  a  light  to  as 
soon  as  the  shooting  began. 

"It  was  dark  when  they 
took  their  places,  and  then 
commenced  a  long  and  anxious 
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watch  among  the  corn,  when 
every  bush  that  creaked  was 
an  alarm  and  every  small  beast 
of  the  veld  that  squealed  set 
hearts  to  thumping.  From 
where  he  lay  on  his  stomach, 
with  his  rifle  before  him,  Shad- 
rach  could  see  the  line  of  ridge 
of  rocks  over  which  the  baboons 
must  come,  dark  against  a  sky 
only  just  less  dark;  and  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  this  he  waited. 
Afterwards  he  said  that  it  was 
not  the  baboons  he  waited  for, 
but  the  yellow  man,  Naqua, 
and  he  had  in  his  head  an  idea 
that  all  the  evil  and  pain  that 
ever  was,  and  all  the  sin  to  be, 
had  a  home  in  that  bushman. 
So  a  man  hates  an  enemy. 

"They  came  at  last.  Five 
of  them  were  suddenly  seen  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks,  standing 
erect  and  peering  round  for  a 
trap ;  but  Shadrach  and  his 
men  lay  very  still,  and  soon 
one  of  these  scouts  gave  a  call, 
and  then  was  heard  the  pat ! 
pat !  of  hard  feet  as  the  body 
of  them  came  up.  There  was 
not  light  enough  to  tell  one 
from  another,  except  by  size, 
and  as  they  trooped  down 
among  the  corn  Shadrach  lay 
with  his  finger  throbbing  on 
his  trigger,  peering  among 
them.  But  he  could  see  nothing 
except  the  mass  of  their  bodies, 
and  waiting  till  the  main  part 
of  them  was  past  him,  so  that 
he  could  have  a  shot  at  them 
as  they  came  back,  should  it 
happen  that  they  retired  at 
once,  he  thrust  forward  his 
rifle,  aimed  into  the  brown,  and 
fired. 

"  Almost  in  the  same  instant 
the  rifles  of  the  Zulus  spoke, 
and  a  crackle  of  shots  ran  up 


and  down  their  line.  Then 
there  was  a  flare  of  light  as 
the  bonfire  was  lit,  and  they 
could  see  the  army  of  baboons 
in  a  fuss  of  panic  dashing  to 
and  fro.  They  fired  again  and 
again  into  the  tangle  of  them, 
and  the  beasts  commenced  to 
scatter  and  flee,  and  Shadrach 
and  his  men  rose  to  their  full 
height  and  shot  faster,  and  the 
hairy  army  vanished  into  the 
darkness,  defeated. 

"  There  was  a  guffaw  of 
laughter  from  the  Zulus,  but 
ere  it  was  finished  a  shout  from 
Shadrach  brought  their  rifles 
leaping  up  again.  The  baboons 
were  coming  back, — a  line  of 
them  was  breaking  from  the 
darkness  beyond  the  range  of 
the  fire,  racing  in  great  leaps 
towards  the  men.  As  they 
came  into  the  light  they  were 
a  sight  to  terrify  a  host,  all  big 
tuskers,  and  charging  without 
a  sound.  Shadrach,  aiming  by 
instinct  only,  dropped  two  as 
they  came,  and  the  next  instant 
they  were  upon  him.  He  heard 
the  grunt  of  the  Zulu  next 
him  as  a  huge  beast  leaped 
against  his  chest  and  bore  him 
down,  and  there  were  screams 
from  another.  Then  something 
heavy  and  swift  drove  at  him 
like  a  bullet  and  he  clubbed 
his  rifle.  As  the  beast  flew, 
with  hands  and  feet  drawn  in 
for  the  grapple,  he  hewed  at  it 
with  the  butt  and  smashed  it 
to  the  ground.  The  stock 
struck  on  bone,  and  he  felt  it 
crush  and  fail,  and  there  was 
the  thing  at  his  feet. 

"  How  they  broke  the  charge, 
with  what  a  frenzy  of  battle 
they  drove  the  baboons  from 
them,  none  of  the  four  who 
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spoke  again  could  ever  tell. 
But  it  must  have  been  very 
soon  after  Shadrach  clubbed 
his  rifle  that  the  beasts  wav- 
ered, were  beaten,  and  fled 
screaming,  and  the  farmer 
found  himself  leaning  on  his 
weapon  and  a  great  Zulu,  shin- 
ing with  sweat,  talking  to  him. 

"'Never  have  I  had  such  a 
fight,'  the  Zulu  was  saying, 
'and  never  may  I  hope  for 
such  another.  The  baas  is  a 
great  chief.  I  watched  him.' 

"Something  was  picking  at 
Shadrach's  boots,  and  he  drew 
back  with  a  shudder  from  the 
form  that  lay  at  his  feet. 

" '  Bring  a  stick  from  the 
fire,'  he  ordered.  'I  want  to 
see  this — this  baboon.' 

"As  the  man  went,  he  ran  a 
cartridge  into  the  breach  of  his 
rifle,  and  when  the  burning 
stick  was  brought,  he  turned 
over  the  body  with  his  foot. 


"A  yellow  face  mowed  up 
at  him,  and  pale  yellow  eyes 
sparkled  dully. 

"  '  Tck  ! '  clicked  the  Zulu  in 
surprise.  'It  is  the  bushman, 
Naqua.  No,  baas, 'as  Shadrach 
cocked  his  rifle,  'do  not  shoot 
him.  Keep  him  and  chain  him 
to  a  post.  He  will  like  that 
less.' 

" '  I  shoot,'  answered  Shad- 
rach, and  shattered  the  evil 
grin  that  gleamed  in  the  face 
on  the  ground  with  a  quick 
shot. 

"  And,  as  I  told  you,  my  step- 
sister's first  husband,  Shadrach 
van  Guelder,  was  afraid  to  be 
alone  in  the  dark  after  that 
night,"  concluded  the  Vrouw 
Grobelaar.  "  It  is  ill  shooting 
baboons,  Frikkie." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,"  retorted 
Frikkie,  and  the  baboon  in  the 
yard  rattled  his  chain  and 
cursed  shrilly. 
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DAYS    AND    NIGHTS    WITH    CAMELS. 


THE  light  of  the  failing  sun 
is  off  the  blue  and  misty  Atlas, 
and  the  evening  call  to  prayer 
from  the  white  minaret  has 
carried  its  message  to  the 
faithful.  Then  the  camels  are 
driven  through  the  city  gates, 
and  must  grumble  themselves 
to  sleep  in  the  Soko  outside  the 
crumbling  walls.  In  another 
hour  or  so  the  moon  will  throw 
her  pallid  beam  on  the  restless 
snakelike  necks,  and  the  camel- 
men,  wrapping  their  coarse 
haiks  more  closely  about  them, 
will  yield  to  the  narcotic  influ- 
ence of  the  spice-laden  atmos- 
phere and  slumber  uncon- 
cernedly beside  their  dosing 
charges.  Long  ere  the  busy 
sun  is  up  again  at  the  other  end 
of  the  mountain-barrier  which 
bounds  the  fertile  plain  beyond 
the  city,  the  camels,  stimulated 
by  belabouring,  not  unmixed 
with  timely  Koranic  exhorta- 
tion, will  shuffle  to  their  feet, 
and  once  again  resume  the 
dreadful  labours  —  four  hun- 
dredweight slung  equipoised 
across  each  shaggy  hump — of 
the  Moorish  day.  Inshallah ! 
There  is  rest  on  Friday,  but  all 
the  rest  of  the  week  the  camel 
toils  for  rebuff  more  often  than 
for  reward,  not  indeed  as  if  he 
liked  it,  but  assuredly  as  no 
other  beast  tamed  by  man 
could  toil  under  conditions  so 
adverse. 

We  can  but  guess  admiringly 
the  marvellous  patience  and 
method  which  must  have  gone 
to  the  reduction  of  so  stiff- 
necked  a  brute.  The  domesti- 
cation of  the  cat  is  commonly 


lauded  as  man's  greatest  vindi- 
cation of  dominion  over  the 
"brute  beast,"  but  the  cat  has 
merely,  after  countless  cen- 
turies, been  induced  to  accept 
food  and  house-room  in  return 
for  no  services  rendered  beyond 
occasional  slaking  of  its  thirst 
for  blood  on  some  abnormally 
inactive  mouse.  The  education 
of  the  cat  is,  rightly  perhaps, 
accredited  to  the  Egyptian ; 
but  it  is  to  Asia,  where  Brah- 
min and  Zoroastrian  agree  in 
their  protection  of  useful  beasts, 
that  we  must  look  for  the  first 
taming  of  the  camel.  The 
Arab,  as  we  see  him  to-day  in 
Barbary,  is  but  an  Asiatic  of 
restless  ancestry,  and  none  but 
an  Asiatic  would  have  had  the 
indomitable  patience,  the  subtle 
sympathy  with  the  "  lower 
orders,"  to  associate  with  him- 
self a  quadruped  so  obtuse  that, 
even  after  maybe  fifty  centuries 
of  contact  with  the  human  race, 
often  displays  little  more  in- 
telligence than  a  vegetable. 
Those  only  who  have  roamed 
the  Gobi  waste  have  made  first- 
hand acquaintance  with  the 
remnant  of  earth's  wild  camels, 
but  a  contemplation  of  the 
vagaries  of  the  finished  article, 
the  pack-camel  of  Morocco  or 
the  swift  mahari  of  Algeria,  is 
enough  to  rout  the  Western 
imagination  in  its  fruitless  effort 
to  picture  man's  early  successes 
with  so  unpromising  a  subject. 
It  seems,  indeed,  almost  pro- 
per to  qualify  the  term  "  dom- 
esticated "  in  some  way  before 
using  it  of  the  camel  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  applies  to  the 
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horse.  The  latter  might  well 
feel  insulted  at  being  named  in 
the  same  breath  with  an  im- 
passive four  -  legged  vehicle 
which,  when  required  for  use, 
is  simply  loaded  to  full  cap- 
acity, like  any  Plimsoll-marked 
vessel,  and  then  got  under  way. 
Fidelity  in  a  camel  is  as  absent 
as  wings ;  and  an  artist  might 
as  soon  depict  a  devoted  hyena 
fondling  a  lost  child  as  a  faith- 
ful dromedary  standing  over 
the  corpse  of  its  fallen  master. 
Mr  Lockwood  Kipling  touched 
the  core  of  the  matter  when  he 
avowed  that  a  man  might  as 
reasonably  lavish  his  affection 
on  a  baggage-waggon. 

In  short,  the  camel  is  an  un- 
redeemed boor,  more  brutish 
than  a  mule,  less  sensible  of 
endearment  than  even  of  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  and 
weather.  That  it  is  a  boon 
to  man  in  the  lands  of  sand 
and  spinifex  let  its  present 
establishment  in  both  Northern 
Africa  and  the  far-off  lands  be- 
neath the  Southern  Cross  bear 
witness.  Yet  its  virtues  are  of 
the  body,  compensating  for  a 
mental  and  moral  depravity 
that  must  be  labelled  nothing 
short  of  amazing. 

To  the  Arabs  it  is  many 
things  in  one.  Living,  it  fur- 
nishes him  with  work  and 
drink ;  dead,  it  gives  him  meat, 
and  roof,  and  raiment.  Those 
who  have  sat  with  sheiks  in  a 
camel-hair  tent  and  drunk  of 
camels'  milk  can  form  some 
idea  of  the  animal's  manifold 
uses.  The  march  of  history 
leaves  the  camel  untouched. 
It  is  as  indispensable  in  its  own 
sphere  to-day  as  it  was  when 
the  soldier  -  prophet  marched 
conquering  through  the  land 


from  east  to  west,  centuries 
before  the  shriek  of  the  loco- 
motive had  outraged  our  land 
and  the  flying  bicycle  was  a 
menace  on  our  roads.  Not  even 
twentieth  -  century  enterprise 
can  acclimatise  such  horrors — 
Hamdulillah ! — in  the  lands  in 
which  it  holds  its  own ;  and 
where  engineering  skill  might 
avail,  policy  precludes. 

The  camel  moves  slowly,  yet 
always  he  moves ;  scorning 
roads,  impervious  to  the  ele- 
ments ;  even  indifferent,  if  he 
may  only  kneel  free  of  encum- 
brance through  its  fury,  to  the 
blinding  dust  -  storm  which, 
borne  on  the  searing  wind  of 
the  Sahara,  seems  to  inspire 
all  other  creatures  with  vague 
terrors.  He  is  as  indifferent  to 
luxury  as  patriots  holding  out 
in  a  beleaguered  city.  Such 
wretched  herbs  as  tamarisk  and 
oleander  furnish  him  with  a 
sumptuous  meal.  Water  he 
needs  only  at  such  long  inter- 
vals as  would  bring  painful 
death  to  any  horse.  He  is  cer- 
tainly no  showy  steed ;  but  his 
plodding  is  as  that  of  the  tor- 
toise, so  that  at  midday  he 
unobtrusively  passes  at  their 
siesta  in  some  orchard  the 
horsemen  who  fared  forth  so 
bravely  at  sunrise.  At  sun- 
down he  is  already  quit  of  his 
packs  and  hobbled  in  camp, 
contentedly  munching  his  cheap 
barley  of  the  previous  harvest, 
and  never  even  looking  up  as 
they  ride  stiffly  into  camp  and 
fling  themselves  from  their 
jaded  barbs,  and  make  ready 
to  do  honour  to  Mohammed's 
cooking,  that  would  never  dis- 
grace Delmonico's. 

On    such    occasion,    it   may 
be,    the    camels,    which     have 
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borne  themselves  through  a 
grilling  day's  march  under 
heavy  loads  with  their  custom- 
ary dogged  indifference,  may 
evoke  pity  from  their  Euro- 
pean employers,  and  this  may 
perchance  take  the  practical 
form  of  an  order  for  double 
rations.  Although  over-feed- 
ing at  the  end  of  an  arduous 
march  is  prejudicial  to  the 
camel's  wellbeing,  the  Soussi 
camelmen  will  raise  no  pro- 
test, for  Nazarene  generosity 
will  be  balanced  by  short  com- 
mons for  several  nights  after 
the  termination  of  the  engage- 
ment. If  the  European,  in  his 
anxiety  to  reward  the  poor 
camel,  should  not  wisely  con- 
tent himself  with  giving  out 
the  order,  but  should  further 
goad  the  lagging  Arabs,  who 
would  rather  give  first  atten- 
tion to  the  mixing  of  their 
kous-kous  or  the  filling  of  their 
pipes  of  kief,  and  even  person- 
ally help  minister  to  the  re- 
cumbent objects  of  his  compas- 
sion, he  will  learn  strange 
things  touching  camel  grati- 
tude. Unaccustomed  to  the 
eccentricities  of  these  outcasts 
at  meal -times,  he  will,  if  no 
worse  befall  him,  narrowly  miss 
losing  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other 
may  not  have  discarded  the 
riding- whip.  There  is  a  homely 
use  for  it  at  this  crisis. 

Those  who  know  the  camel 
only  in  Morocco  will  know  it 
only  as  a  beast  of  burden. 
Night  after  night  it  may  be 
their  lot  to  camp  in  the  waving 
plains  that  lie  between  the  yel- 
low walls  of  Marrakesh  and  the 
blue  rollers  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  camels  will  be  tethered  not 
half-a-dozen  yards  from  their 


troubled  pillow,  their  endless 
bickerings,  alternated  by  quaint 
imprecations  from  their  owners, 
disturbing  broken  dreams  of 
the  day's  marches.  Excessive 
carelessness  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  may  even  lead 
to  their  entanglement  with  the 
pegs  and  ropes  of  the  sleeping- 
tent.  Visions  of  the  heavy 
centre  -  pole  coming  down  on 
unprotected  heads  are  not  con- 
ducive to  sleep;  but  perhaps 
the  luck  may  change  later,  and 
next  night  it  may  be  the  ser- 
vant responsible  for  all  the 
misery  whose  sleep  is  broken. 
So  it  is  written  ! 

The  mahari,  or  riding-camels, 
of  Algeria  are  superb  and  showy 
animals,  like  the  Touaregs  who 
ride  them.  A  French  Republic, 
jealous  of  its  African  empire, 
may  even  find  strange  uses  for 
them ;  but  that  is  no  concern 
of  ours.  Older  writers  assigned 
the  name  "dromedary"  to  the 
two-humped  camel  of  Central 
Asia,  more  properly  known  as 
the  Bactrian,  and  regarded  by 
Nehring  as  not  only  indigenous 
to  the  Gobi  desert,  but  also  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  more 
familiar  one-humped  Arabian 
species.  The  latter  is  a 
"  dromedary "  when  specially 
bred  and  trained  for  fast 
running,  as  different  in  value 
and  temperament  from  the 
ordinary  pack  -  camel  as  a 
Derby  winner  from  a  cart- 
horse. That  the  swift  saddle- 
camel  has  a  future  before  it  is 
not  probable.  Its  day  is  gone, 
and  even  the  men  who  brought 
it  into  Africa  take  little  interest 
nowadays  in  its  record  per- 
formances. The  pious  Arab 
would  rather  travel  slowly,  just 
as  he  would  yet  rather,  given 
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the  choice,  not  travel  at  all. 
Such  well-bred  camels,  more- 
over, need  special  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  their  grooms,  and 
the  British  soldier  has  always 
cut  a  poor  figure  with  camels 
unless  natives  are  given  direct 
control.  The  camel,  though  in 
ordinary  circumstances  more 
hardy  than  any  other  quad- 
ruped trained  to  the  service  of 
man,  is  subject  to  sudden  col- 
lapse, and  European  veterinary 
lore  has  no  remedy  for  such 
seizures.  Not  always,  indeed, 
can  natives  avert  a  fatal 
termination.  Some  travellers 
are  more  fortunate  than  others 
in  their  experiences ;  but  a  single 
case  of  sudden  death,  with  no 
substitute  procurable  for  days, 
and  the  immediate  problem  of 
distributing  the  four  hundred- 
weight in  the  suarri  of  the  late- 
lamented,  might  well  distress 
even  the  most  resourceful. 
Camels'  bones  are  plentiful 
enough  by  the  trek,  but  never  a 
living  camel  is  to  be  had  for 
love  or  money,  and  any  of  the 
survivors  given  so  much  as  a 
pound  above  their  capacity 
would  simply  kneel  in  the  stony 
sand  and  decline  to  budge  until 
the  unearned  increment  had 
been  removed.  The  camel's  un- 
erring instinct  will  thwart  a 
too  exacting  employer  more 
promptly  than  the  most  vigilant 
trades -union.  The  moral  of 
such  risks  is  clearly  to  load  each 
beast  in  the  caravan  short  of 
its  maximum  carrying  power, 
with  a  view  to  allowing  a 
margin  for  deaths  by  the  way ; 
but  in  an  age  of  economy  like 
the  present  such  generous  pro- 
vision against  possible  defec- 
tion would  hardly  commend 
itself  to  even  the  European. 


The  right-minded  native  would 
rate  such  foresight  more  heinous 
than  simultaneous  repudiation 
of  all  the  articles  of  his  creed. 

The  camel  is  no  fair-weather 
servant.  Friend  it  never  is. 
Slavery  and  the  camel  reached 
Africa  together,  and  they  are 
inseparable  institutions,  for  the 
camel  obeys  only  the  goad.  As 
already  indicated,  its  virtues  are 
purely  physical.  The  mind  is 
of  a  low  order.  Kindness  to 
camels  would  involve  their 
attendants  in  considerable  risks, 
for  the  camel's  bite  is  something 
to  be  dreaded,  and,  although 
sometimes  afraid  to  strike,  it 
is  never  unwilling  to  wound. 
Were  the  animal  in  common 
use  in  this  country,  the 
E.S.P.C.A.  would  have  either 
to  make  itself  continually 
ridiculous  or  else  to  accept  a 
special  code  of  conduct  for 
camel  -  drivers.  Most  of  the 
creature's  body  is  as  insensible 
as  its  mind,  and  only  the 
nervous  muzzle  carries  the  right 
message  to  its  dull  brain.  A 
man  might  thwack  the  rest  of 
the  camel  till  he  died  of  the 
exertion  without  eliciting  more 
of  response  than  he  would  from 
a  beaten  carpet.  The  know- 
ledge of  this  weakness  of  the 
camel's  muzzle  is  man's  guar- 
antee of  dominion.  The  dis- 
coverer must  have  been  a  genius, 
and  countless  generations  have 
reaped  the  reward  of  his  research. 
A  blow  on  the  nose  is  the  only 
way  of  averting  the  danger 
with  which  the  boorish  be- 
haviour of  camels  on  the  high- 
road, and  more  especially  in 
the  narrow  alleys,  continually 
threatens  inexperienced  horse- 
men. It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  a  country  like 
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Morocco,  increasingly  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tourist,  the  saddle 
is  the  only  means  of  getting 
about,  and  very  inexperienced 
horsemen  are  more  common 
than  even  at  home.  There  is 
nothing  in  which  a  file  of 
camels  takes  greater  delight 
than  collision  with  a  white- 
faced  stranger  mounted  on  a 
nervous  barb,  and  there  are 
barbs  to  which  the  scent  of  a 
stallion  camel  are  as  disquiet- 
ing as  the  fumes  of  Tophet  to  a 
saint.  They  will  prance  and 
curvet  and  sideslip,  and  gener- 
ally make  a  misery  of  their 
rider's  life.  The  distress  is  not 
all  of  the  body.  Even  if  the 
average  Moor  is  not  perhaps 
the  finished  equestrian  that 
romancers  have  made  believe, 
yet  the  veriest  yokel  in  that 
empire  can  sit  a  horse  after  a 
fashion,  and  the  European, 
observed  of  all  observers,  keenly 
feels  the  shame  of  being  un- 
seated before  the  scornful  na- 
tives who  squat  silent  in  the 
bazaars  and  merely  spit  their 
contempt  as  the  unbeliever 
comes  between  the  wind  and 
their  nobility.  He  may  be  a 
better  all  -  round  horseman 
than  the  more  showy  Arab  in 
his  powder  play,  though  his 
nationality  and  his  tailor  con- 
spire to  make  him  unpicturesque 
and  uncouth  side  by  side  with 
Eastern  dignity  and  habiliment. 
Yet  he  is  badly  handicapped  if 
his  barb  is  shy  of  camels.  The 
beasts  come  on  in  single  file, 
swerving  neither  to  right  nor 
left,  their  sinister  stupid  faces 
looming  nearer  and  more  near, 
and  he  has  but  one  chance  of  a 
dignified  exit  from  an  awkward 
predicament.  As  soon  as  he  is 
within  striking  distance  of  the 


leader,  he  must  sit  well  down  in 
the  saddle,  yet  leaning  slightly 
forward,  an  attitude  sufficiently 
familiar  on  the  polo  -  ground, 
then,  just  as  the  slavered  jaws 
are  darted  in  his  direction,  he 
firmly  grasps  the  riding-crop 
and  brings  the  handle  sharply 
down  on  the  muzzle,  just  above 
the  cloven  lip.  The  camel  does 
the  rest.  For  one  instant  per- 
haps the  yellow  teeth  are  bared  ; 
then  discretion  gets  the  better 
of  valour,  and  the  brute  and 
its  fellows  digress,  maybe  into 
an  open  doorway  on  the  off 
side,  and  talk  matters  over 
with  the  outraged  janitor.  He 
forthwith  roars  home  -  truths 
about  their  mothers,  and  the 
stranger  mops  the  sweat  from 
off  his  brow  and  rides  on  with 
thanksgiving. 

Should  the  string  of  camels 
be  headed  by  a  little  ass,  either 
bestridden  by  a  coal-black  rider, 
or  even  trotting  on  its  own 
initiative,  all  will  go  well,  for 
the  camels  follow  the  ass  with 
an  obedience  appropriate  to 
their  lower  intellect,  and  the 
ass  is  comparatively  a  gentle- 
man. In  Morocco  camels  will 
be  seen  carrying  only  such 
unpicturesque  merchandise  as 
goat-skins  bursting  with  the 
oil  of  olive  or  argan ;  but  in 
Algeria  there  is  fairer  freight 
on  the  road.  There  the  beasts 
sometimes  bear  elegantly  em- 
broidered canopies  that  conceal 
the  wives  of  the  wandering 
faithful  from  the  offending  gaze 
of  the  forsworn,  who  recite  not 
the  Koran,  yet  have  an  eye  for 
a  pretty  woman  when  she  is 
another  man's  property. 

Useful,  for  all  its  ungentle 
nature,  under  so  great  a  variety 
of  conditions,  it  was  only  to  be 
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expected  that  the  hardy  Asiatic 
should  extend  its  restricted 
range  under  man's  protection. 
Yet  it  may  perhaps  be  agreed 
that  there  should  be  limits  to 
this  State-aided  immigration, 
and  that  Europe  lies  outside  of 
them.  In  lands  like  Morocco 
and  Arabia,  where  sand  and 
scrub  predominate,  and  where 
the  conditions  of  life  are  such 
as  would  break  the  spirit  of 
any  self-respecting  pack-horse, 
the  camel  has  long  been  a 
necessary  of  existence.  Even 
in  other  regions  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  though  not  perhaps  in- 
dispensable, it  has  done  ex- 
cellent work,  and  may  add  con- 
siderably to  the  comfort  of  the 
colonist.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  certain  tracks  of  Australia 
and,  nearer  home,  of  the 
Canaries,  where  its  forebears 
were  introduced  by  Jean  de 
Bethencourt  early  in  the  fif- 
teenth century.  In  Europe, 
however,  in  a  setting  of  glad 
vineyards  and  well -timbered 
hills,  the  camel  has  no  place. 
Its  frame  should  be  adversity. 
Algerian  camels  have  been  tried 
on  French  soil  and  were  always 
found  wanting.  The  Moors 
introduced  their  favourite  beast 
of  burden  into  Spain,  and,  after 
a  long  tenure,  the  feral  camels 
of  Andalucia  are  no  more. 
Tunisian  camels  were  for  years 
established  at  Pisa.  They  too 
are  gone. 

No :  the  camel  is  an  Asiatic 
pure  and  simple,  and,  with  other 
Asiatics,  it  has  made  itself 
thoroughly  at  home  in  the 
politically  interesting  strip  of 
fertile  land  that  separates  the 
Atlas  from  the  Mediterranean. 
It  has  always  been  recognised 
that  herdsmen  and  their  charges 


approximate  in  character,  and 
even  in  physique.  There  is  an 
ovine  simplicity  about  many  a 
shepherd,  and  the  driver  of  a 
bullock-team  will  display  an 
unmistakable  preponderance  of 
beef  over  brain.  In  no  case 
surely  is  this  sympathetic  modi- 
fication so  mutually  apparent 
as  between  the  Arab  and  his 
camel.  The  same  stiff-necked 
obtuseness,  the  same  content- 
ment, with  an  amazing  low 
standard  of  living,  the  same 
capacity  for  infinite  laziness 
when  given  a  free  hand,  and 
for  infinite  toil  when  driven, 
characterise  the  man  and  the 
brute.  And  the  camel  is  as 
inveterate  a  fatalist  as  any 
worshipper  that  ever  entered 
mosque.  He  takes  the  rough 
and  the  smooth  with  blackness 
maybe  in  his  heart,  but  with 
the  same  calm  acceptance  of 
what  was  written.  Perhaps 
some  of  what  has  been  said 
here  would  be  discounted  in  the 
light  of  a  closer  native  sym- 
pathy, that  would  see  better 
points  in  a  brute  that  to 
European  eyes  is  morally  past 
redemption.  Yet  this  article, 
too,  is  for  European  eyes,  and 
so  it  may  stand.  The  home- 
bound  traveller  should  be  chary 
of  bringing  back  a  Moorish 
camel.  When  quite  young,  it 
may  be  sufficiently  tractable 
for  even  a  private  garden,  but 
in  its  full-grown  stage  it  de- 
velops a  degree  of  savagery 
that  baffles  even  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Zoo.  A  camel 
which  the  writer  presented  to 
that  institution  several  years 
ago,  lately  became  so  violent 
that  the  superintendent  had  to 
destroy  it.  It  nearly  destroyed 
itself  first. 
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BENEFACTORS     OR     BLASPHEMERS? 


A  HIGHEK  CEITICISM  INQUIRY. 
BY  SIR  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  K.C.B.,  LL.D. 


KELIGIOUS  problems  may  be 
viewed  from  the  standpoint 
either  of  the  spiritual  Christian 
or  of  the  honest -hearted  man 
of  the  world.  Writing  for  the 
pages  of  'Black wood,'  it  is 
from  this  second  point  of  view 
that  I  propose  to  deal  with 
certain  great  questions  which 
now  occupy  public  attention. 

This  preface  is  not  by  way 
of  an  apology.  For  in  view 
of  the  Reformation,  no  apology 
is  needed  for  such  a  treatment 
of  religious  questions.  The 
Reformation  had  a  twofold 
character.  It  was  an  in- 
tensely Christian  movement — 
the  greatest  of  all  spiritual 
revivals.  But  it  was  also  an 
intellectual  and  political  revolt. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  revolt 
— the  man-of-the-world  side  of 
the  Reformation  —  the  Church 
would  have  entered  on  a  cam- 
paign of  blood  and  fire,  that 
would  have  made  short  work 
of  the  revival.  And  it  is  this 
man-of-the-world  movement  to 
which  the  title  of  "Protestant" 
properly  belongs.  It  reminds 
us  of  the  brave  men  of  the  Diet 
of  Spires,  who,  with  armed 
forces  at  their  back,  declared 
against  coercion  in  the  spiritual 
sphere. 

The  "  Protestant  religion  "  is 
but  a  whitewashed  version  of 
the  apostasy  of  Christendom. 
True  Protestantism  is  not  a 
religion,  but  a  bulwark  behind 


which  Christianity  can  live  in 
presence  of  that  apostasy.  It 
is  to  Christianity  what  the 
Navy  is  to  commerce, — not  a 
part  of  it,  but  a  protection 
against  dangers  that  would  be 
fatal  to  it.  Or  if  any  one  in- 
sists on  a  wider  meaning  for 
the  term,  then  Protestantism 
dates  from  the  Epistles  of  the 
New  Testament,  in  which  in- 
spired apostles  warned  the 
body  of  believers  against  any 
departure  from  the  faith  on 
the  part  of  ordained  officers 
and  accredited  ministers  of 
the  Church.  "What,  then,  is 
Apollos?  and  what  is  Paul?" 
the  greatest  of  the  apostles 
demanded.  And  he  gives  the 
answer,  "  Ministers  through 
whom  ye  believed "  (1  Cor. 
iii.  5,  R.V.).  Believed  what? 
Believed  the  divinely  inspired 
"Word  of  God."  And  having 
thus  believed,  the  converts 
were  in  such  a  real  sense 
"brought  to  God,"  that  they 
were  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  the  future  teaching 
even  of  the  apostles  them- 
selves. In  this  spirit  it  was 
that  he  wrote  to  the  Galatians, 
"  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  Gos- 
pel unto  you,  ...  let  him  be 
accursed." 

It  was  not,  of  course,  that 
they  were  to  fling  off  apostolic 
authority  as  to  their  life. 
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These  exhortations  related  to 
their  beliefs,  and  to  their  beliefs 
in  the  sphere  of  fundamental 
and  vital  truth  "once  for  all 
delivered."  And  as  the  Epistles 
of  John  and  the  second  Epistle 
of  Peter  make  emphatically 
clear,  the  errors  warned  against 
related  specially  and  primarily 
to  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  His  deity  and  His 
authority  as  a  teacher. 

This  digression  thus  ends  by 
leading  me  back  to  my  special 
subject.     For  it  is  error  of  this 
character     that     is      charged 
against  the  movement   known 
as     the     "Higher     Criticism." 
And     this     question     I     pro- 
pose  to   discuss   from   what    I 
have    called    the    man -of -the - 
world  point  of  view.     Nothing, 
indeed,  is  further  from  my  pur- 
pose than  to  take   sides   with 
so-called   "orthodoxy"  against 
the  fullest  and  freest  criticism 
of  the  Bible,  if  only  it  be  fair 
and  intelligent    and    reverent. 
The    standard     of     orthodoxy, 
moreover,  is   "  the  teaching  of 
the     Church."       And     as    the 
Thirty  -  nine     Articles      insist, 
Churches  have  erred  and  may 
err,  and  they  have  no  authority 
to    coerce    faith.       More    than 
this  :  the  apostolic  injunctions 
already  cited  make  it  a  duty 
to  resist  "  the  Church  "   if  its 
teaching  clashes  with  Scripture. 
Therefore,  as  every  Protestant  is 
a  heretic  in  esse,  so  every  true 
Christian  is  a  heretic  in  posse, 

I  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
that  the  present  revolt  against 
faith  has  been  stimulated  and 
embittered  by  the  narrowness 
and  blindness  of  Evangelical 
orthodoxy.  I  say  this  reluct- 
antly, but  I  say  it  with  em- 
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phasis  and  feeling  ;  for  I  myself 
was  at  one  time  drawn  toward 
scepticism  by  this  very  influ- 
ence. And  my  escape  was 
mainly  due  to  my  turning  away 
from  creeds  and  theologies  to 
an  earnest,  sustained,  and  in- 
dependent study  of  Holy 
Scripture. 

But  here  and  now,  my  aim  is 
merely  to  subject  the  new  critics 
to  criticism  of  the  kind  to 
which  they  subject  "  the  Bib- 
lical writers."  I  write,  not  as 
a  Christian  for  Christians,  but 
as  a  man  of  the  world  for  men 
of  the  world.  Not  that  I  as- 
sume my  readers  are  not  Chris- 
tians, but  it  is  not  as  Christians 
I  am  addressing  them.  If  I 
appeal  to  the  Bible,  it  will  be 
as  to  a  classic  with  which  all 
educated  people  are  familiar. 
Beyond  this  I  ask  my  readers 
to  use,  not  their  Bibles,  but 
their  brains. 

A  "  test  case "  will  serve  to 
explain  and  illustrate  my  posi- 
tion. 'The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury and  After '  boasts  of  being 
the  exponent  of  the  highest 
culture  of  our  day.  The  July 
number  contains  a  brief  article 
on  "The  Virgin  Birth."  If, 
the  writer  declares,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  be  the  work  of  the 
apostle  John,  "  the  truth  of  the 
story  of  a  miraculous  birth 
must  be  altogether  discarded." 
For,  he  adds,  "  the  writer  of  it 
had  no  knowledge  of  His 
miraculous  and  divine  birth." 
I  meet  this  statement  by 
merely  setting  out  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
Here  are  the  well  -  known 
words : — 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  "Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the 
2M 
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Word  was  God.  The  same  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God.  All  things 
were  made  by  Him  ;  and  without 
Him  was  not  any  thing  made  that 
was  made." 

May  we  not  say  that  if  these 
words  relate  to  the  son  of  a 
Jewish  mechanic,  the  writer  of 
this,  the  greatest  religious  book 
in  the  world,  was  the  most 
highly  developed  specimen  of 
the  religious  fool  that  the  world 
has  ever  known  ! 

The  following  is  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  article  in 
question : — 

"That  the  first  followers  of  Christ 
knew  nothing  of  the  story  of  the 
Virgin  -  birth  seems  plain  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  the  smallest 
allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the  Epistles. 
...  If  then  the  writers  of  the  earliest 
treatises  dealing  with  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  faith  never  heard  of 
the  Virgin-birth,  and  felt  no  necessity 
for  it,  why  should  belief  in  such  a 
doctrine,  resting  as  it  does  on  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory  evidence,  any 
longer  be  insisted  on  ? " 

If  this  were  a  judicial  in- 
quiry, we  should  here,  as  the 
lawyers  phrase  it,  "  put  in " 
the  Epistles  en  bloc.  But  suf- 
fice it  to  quote  the  following 
characteristic  sentence : — 

"For  by  Him  were  all  things 
created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible, 
whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domin- 
ions, or  principalities,  or  powers : 
all  things  were  created  by  Him,  and 
for  Him :  and  He  is  before  all 
things,  and  by  Him  all  things  con- 
sist "(Col.  i.  16,  17). 

And  yet  we  are  told  that 
there  is  not  the  smallest  allusion 
to  the  miraculous  birth  in  the 
Epistles !  Are  we  to  believe, 
then,  that  these  words  refer  to 
the  Jewish  mechanic's  son  !  It 
is  as  clear  as  light  that  in 


apostolic  days  the  Virgin-birth 
was  so  universally  accepted 
that  there  was  no  need  to 
assert  its  truth.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  this  article  is  an 
exhibition  of  ignorance  and 
folly  which  is  discreditable  both 
to  the  writer  and  to  the  '  Nine- 
teenth Century  Review.'  Men 
who  on  such  grounds  as  these 
attack  the  virgin-birth  belong 
to  the  class  of  whom  the  apostle 
wrote,  "Professing  themselves 
to  be  wise  they  became  " — some- 
thing quite  different ! 

Intelligent  rationalism  does 
not  ignore  the  testimony  of 
the  documents.  It  admits 
that  the  apostles,  and  the  early 
Christians  generally,  believed 
in  the  Incarnation  and  the 
Atonement  and  the  Resurrec- 
tion and  the  Deity  of  Christ. 
But,  as  Dr  Harnack  of  Berlin, 
that  champion  exponent  of 
rationalism,  would  tell  us,  we 
in  this  enlightened  age  must 
be  content  with  a  more  prosaic 
faith. 

For  example :  though  the 
Deity  of  Christ — the  founda- 
tion truth  of  Christianity — 
rests,  not  on  the  Resurrection, 
but  on  the  Incarnation,  it  was 
by  the  Resurrection,  as  the 
apostle  Paul  teaches,  that  He 
"was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
God."  And  yet,  according  to 
Harnack,  the  Resurrection  was 
only  an  "idea" —  a  grand  and 
elevating  idea.  Let  this  theory 
be  tested  by  the  narrative  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crucifixion 
the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  num- 
bered "  about  120  "  (Acts  i.  15). 
This  was  the  grand  result  of 
the  Lord's  three  years'  personal 
ministry,  and  the  ministry  of 
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all  the  apostles.  The  apostles, 
having  then  gone  into  hiding, 
reappeared  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  preached  to  the  Jews 
at  the  festival.  And  the  result 
of  their  testimony  was  that 
"  3000  souls"  joined  their  com- 
pany in  a  single  day  (Acts  ii. 
41).  Was  there  ever  a  religious 
movement  such  a  fiasco  as  that 
of  the  Nazarene !  Did  ever  a 
religious  movement  achieve 
such  a  triumph  as  that  led 
by  the  apostles  after  the  death 
of  the  Nazarene  ?  What  had 
happened  to  account  for  such 
an  amazing  transformation  ? 
The  question  admits  of  but  one 
answer,  The  Resurrection. 

The  rationalist  theory  is  that 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  was 
the  growth  of  time,  when  a  haze 
of  sentiment  and  mysticism  had 
gathered  around  the  traditions 
of  Calvary.  But  this  theory  is 
exploded  by  the  fact  that  the 
interval  was  measured,  not  by 
years,  but  by  weeks.  Nor  were 
the  events  of  Pentecost  the  mere 
flash  of  a  transient  success. 
The  fourth  chapter  records  that 
the  3000  converts  of  the  day  of 
Pentecost  were  soon  more  than 
trebled.  For  we  are  told  that 
"the  number  of  the  men  came 
to  be  about  5000"  (verse  4); 
and  we  may  assume  that  the 
women  converts  were  at  least 
as  numerous.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  we  read  that  they  were 
further  joined  by  "multitudes 
both  of  men  and  women  "  (verse 
14).  And  again  in  the  sixth, 
that  "the  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples multiplied  in  Jerusalem 
greatly ;  and  a  great  company 
of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith"  (verse  7). 

Again   I   ask,   How  can   all 


this  be  explained  ?  Its  signifi- 
cance is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  these  converts,  one  and  all, 
were  Jews,  and  that  at  this 
time  the  opposition  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  the  priests  was 
fiercer  and  more  systematised 
even  than  before  the  Cruci- 
fixion. They  were  Jews,  and 
they  continued  to  be  Jews.  For 
the  suggestion  that  "they 
changed  their  religion"  is  a 
sheer  be'tise.  The  apostles 
always  repudiated  such  a 
charge.  Twenty  years  after 
the  Crucifixion  they  were  still 
regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect — 
"  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes " 
(Acts  xxiv.  5).  Had  it  been 
otherwise  the  accusation  on 
which  Paul  was  arraigned 
before  Felix  would  not  have 
been  listened  to  in  a  Roman 
court.  And  what  was  the 
apostle's  defence  ?  "  This  I 
confess  unto  thee,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Way  (which  they 
call  a  sect),  so  worship  I  the 
God  of  my  fathers,  believing 
all  things  which  are  written  in 
the  law  and  in  the  prophets." 
No  words  could  assert  more 
plainly  that  the  position  he 
claimed  was  that  of  the  true 
and  orthodox  Jew. 

Now,  there  is  no  ordinance 
to  which  the  Jews  adhered 
more  strictly  than  the  seventh- 
day  Sabbath.  How  was  it, 
then,  that  with  one  consent 
they  began  to  observe  the  first 
day  of  the  week?  Something 
must  have  happened  to  account 
for  this.  What  was  it,  then? 
Only  one  answer  is  possible, 
The  Resurrection. 

It  would  be  entirely  in  keep- 
ing with  "the  spirit  of  the 
age"  to  dispose  of  all  this  by 
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assuming  that  the  apostles  and 
their  converts  were  a  set  of 
weak  and  credulous  fools.  For 
wisdom  was  born  in  these 
wonderful  days  of  ours !  But 
I  am  not  addressing  philos- 
ophers, but  fair  and  sensible 
men  of  the  world  ;  and  to  such 
I  appeal  to  consider  these  facts. 
I  am  not  attempting  here  to 
prove  the  truth  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion. My  purpose,  I  repeat,  is 
destructive  criticism.  I  am 
merely  showing  that  in  arguing 
against  these  great  transcen- 
dental truths,  some  writers 
ignore  the  documents,  and 
others  the  facts. 

And  Dr  Harnack  is  the 
greatest  living  exponent  of  the 
"Higher  Criticism"  as  origin- 
ally formulated.  The  move- 
ment was  not  the  outcome  of 
any  new  discoveries  about  the 
Bible.  It  sprang  from  a  desire 
to  make  terms  with  the  ration- 
alism which  was  swamping  the 
religious  life  of  Germany  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  to  attain  this  result  every 
miraculous  element  in  Scripture 
was  given  up.  Such  a  com- 
promise could  have  but  one 
ending.  Instead  of  the  ration- 
alists becoming  believers,  the 
believers  came  down  to  the 
level  of  the  rationalists.  The 
critics  began  by  deciding  against 
the  Bible,  and  then  set  them- 
selves to  find  reasons  for  their 
decisions.  This,  indeed,  has 
been  the  task  of  the  critics  ever 
since — not  to  ascertain  whether 
the  sacred  books  are  genuine, 
but  to  find  reasons  for  deciding 
against  their  genuineness.  And 
while  each  generation  of  the 


critics  has  rejected  the  reasons 
adopted  by  that  which  preceded 
it,  the  original  decisions  remain 
as  "the  assured  results  of  the 
best  scholarship  and  modern 
criticism." 

Religious  teachers  are  not 
infrequently  deficient  in  logic 
and  common-sense,  and  many 
who  accept  these  "assured  re- 
sults "  cling  with  blind  fervour 
to  truths  which  they  under- 
mine. But  Dr  Harnack  is  a 
really  great  thinker,  and  he 
recognises  that  if  the  Bible  be 
a  purely  human  book,  the 
Christ  of  which  it  speaks  must 
be  a  purely  human  person.  "A 
man  of  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ"  is  the  Buddha  of  the 
religious  system  which  passes 
with  him  for  Christianity.1 
The  Bible  is  the  greatest  and 
best  of  books,  and  this  "Jesus" 
is  the  greatest  and  best  of  men. 
But  humanum  est  errare,  and 
"  Jesus  "  erred  ;  erred  griev- 
ously, for  instance,  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

There  are  evil  books  of  a  cer- 
tain class  which  circulate  freely 
abroad,  but  which  must  be 
toned  down  and  "expurgated" 
before  being  introduced  into 
England.  And  so  is  it  with 
heresies.  People  are  keen  to 
declare  themselves  on  the  side 
of  the  critics,  for  that  gives 
proof  of  "culture";  but  Eng- 
lish Christians  are  not  prepared 
to  barter  their  Lord  and  Sav- 
iour for  the  "  Jesus  "  of  German 
rationalists.  But  if  we  believe 
in  the  Deity  of  Christ,  how  can 
we  refuse  to  accept  His  teach- 
ing as  being  an  end  of  con- 
troversy on  the  main  questions 


1  See  the  opening  sentence  of  his  '  What  is  Christianity  ? ' 
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raised  by  the  "Higher  Criti- 
cism "  ?  A  gulf  thus  separates 
the  critics  from  the  Christians. 
How  can  it  be  bridged?  The 
task  might  well  seem  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  achieved  by 
pressing  an  old  heresy  into  the 
service. 

We  are  all  familiar  with 
those  words  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  He  "made  Himself  of  no 
reputation,"  or,  as  the  Revised 
Version  reads,  He  "emptied 
Himself"  (Phil.  ii.  7).  And 
upon  this  expression  has  been 
built  up  the  theology  of  the 
Kenosis,  which  claims  to  enable 
us  to  worship  Christ  as  being 
really  God,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  dismiss  His  teaching 
as  being  unauthoritative  and 
untrue.  For  in  His  humilia- 
tion, we  are  told,  He  came 
down  so  entirely  to  the  human 
level  that  He  knew  no  more  of 
divine  things  than  His  con- 
temporaries. 

"This  conclusion,  if  true,  is 
portentous,"  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  urges  in  his  preface 
to  my  work,  'The  Bible  and 
Modern  Criticism.'  For,  he 
adds — 

"  It  is  a  confession  that  on  a  matter 
central  in  His  message  the  Master 
was  much  mistaken.  He  appears 
thus  as  not  merely  capable  of  nesci- 
ence :  that  is  a  very  different  matter  ; 
the  most  cautious,  the  most  worship- 
ping, theology  may  hold  that  He 
consented,  in  His  Humanity,  to 
limitations  of  His  conscious  know- 
ledge and  to  silence  outside  those 
bounds.  But  here  He  appears  as 
ignorant  with  that  sort  of  ignorance 
which  profoundly  impairs  the  whole 
value  of  a  teacher — the  ignorance  of 
the  man  who  does  not  know  where 
his  knowledge  ends,  and  so  makes 
confident  affirmations,  and  draws 
confident  inferences,  where  his  basis 
as  to  facts  is  unsound. 


"  Such  a  fallible  Christ  lies  open  to 
the  suspicion  of  fallibility  on  other 
matters  than  the  nature  and  integrity 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  reason- 
ably. The  theology  which  denies  the 
Lord  abnormal  knowledge  of  facts  of 
the  past  is  only  consistent  when  it 
extends  its  denial  to  the  future,  and 
takes  cum  grano  the  New  Testament 
doctrine  of  His  Eeturn,  which  is  a 
matter  either  of  revelation,  or  of  the 
vaguest  and  most  impalpable  fore- 
cast." 

Dr  Moule  is  writing  as  a 
Christian  for  Christians,  and 
one  might  suppose  that  every 
Christian  would  shrink  from 
the  conclusion  he  deplores. 
But  here,  as  a  man  of  the 
world  I  appeal  to  all  thought- 
ful men  to  consider  this  question 
on  its  merits.  The  fact  is  not 
disputed  that  the  teaching  of 
Christ  about  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures was  clear  and  uncompro- 
mising. The  critics  admit  this 
without  reserve.  But  here  is 
the  way  they  get  rid  of  it — I 
quote  from  Hastings'  '  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible,'  which  is  the 
most  approved  and  accredited 
exposition  of  their  views : 
"  Both  Christ  and  the  apostles 
or  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment held  the  current  Jewish 
notions  respecting  the  divine 
authority  and  revelation  of  the 
Old  Testament." 

Now,  first  I  would  notice 
that  with  strange  blindness  the 
Kenosists  (if  I  may  so  designate 
them)  ignore  a  fact  which  de- 
molishes their  entire  theory. 
The  Lord's  most  definite  and 
emphatic  statements  on  this 
subject  were  made  after  His 
resurrection,  when  there  could 
be  no  question  that  He  spoke 
with  divine  knowledge.  For  it 
was  after  the  Kesurrection  that, 
"beginning  at  Moses,  and  all 
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the  prophets,  He  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  Himself." 
Here  is  one  of  His  utterances  of 
that  epoch :  "  These  are  the 
words  which  I  spake  unto  you 
when  I  was  yet  with  you,  that 
all  things  must  be  fulfilled 
which  were  written  in  the  law 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets, 
and  in  the  Psalms  concerning 
me."  And  the  record  adds, 
"  Then  opened  He  their  under- 
standing that  they  might  under- 
stand the  Scriptures." 

He  thus  adopted  and  con- 
firmed all  His  previous  teach- 
ing about  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures —  teaching  which,  the 
critics  tell  us,  was  erroneous, 
and  represented  merely  "cur- 
rent Jewish  notions."  I  am 
not  writing  for  controversial- 
ists, but  for  intelligent  and  fair 
men ;  and  I  ask  them  to  form 
their  own  judgment  on  this 
issue :  Must  we  not  accept 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  or 
give  up  belief  in  the  deity  of 
Christ? 

The  "  critical  hypothesis  "  is 
thus  falsified  by  the  very  Scrip- 
tures to  which  it  appeals.  And 
the  only  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion is  to  challenge  the 
authority  of  these  records  of 
His  teaching.  And  with  what 
result  ?  We  may  still  cling  to 
a  "Christian  religion"  based 
on  traditions  about  "  a  man 
called  Jesus  Christ  ";  but  Chris- 
tianity collapses  like  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand. 

But  this  is  not  all.  In  ad- 
dressing the  Jews  the  Lord 
admittedly  based  His  Messianic 
claims  upon  these  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  To  use  the  lang- 
uage of  the  street,  He  got 


into  the  same  boat  with  Moses, 
to  sink  or  swim  with  him. 
But  in  teaching  His  disciples 
He  assumed  quite  other  ground. 
"He  spoke  as  one  having  [in- 
herent] authority,  and  not  as 
the  Scribes."  The  Scribes 
could  only  appeal  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, but  He  claimed  im- 
mediate divine  sanction  for  His 
words.  They  were  not  His  own, 
He  declared,  but  God -given. 
I  might  fill  pages  with  quota- 
tions to  exemplify  and  prove 
this ;  but  as  it  is  not  disputed, 
I  content  myself  with  a  single 
text,  and  it  is  specially  chosen 
because  it  proves  the  Kenosists 
to  be  wrong  even  on  their  own 
ground.  These  are  His  words  : 
"  He  whom  God  hath  sent 
speaketh  the  words  of  God, 
for  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit 
by  measure  unto  Him." 

Now  one  of  two  conclusions 
is  inevitable  here.  Either  the 
position  of  the  pseudo  -  critics 
is  untenable  ;  or  else  —  well, 
though  writing  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  state  the  only  possible 
alternative.  Let  me  put  it  into 
the  mouth  of  some  contem- 
porary "Tom  Paine."  "The 
founder  of  your  faith  "  (might 
he  not  say  ?)  "  was,  you 
admit,  unreliable  as  a  teacher ; 
but  more  than  this,  by  your 
own  showing  he  was  a  religious 
enthusiast  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  mischievous  type — one 
of  those  neurotic  beings  who 
with  impressive  earnestness  and 
solemnity  palm  off  their  lucu- 
brations and  delusions  as  divine 
revelations." 

"  If  these  conclusions  are 
demanded  by  irrefutable  fact, 
let  them  be  accepted,"  the 
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Bishop  of  Durham  adds  to  his 
words  already  quoted.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the 
evidence  we  find,  instead  of  a 
rock- work  of  "irrefutable  fact," 
a  mere  network  of  hypotheses 
and  assumptions.  In  these 
very  pages  I  have  been  per- 
mitted to  expose  and  refute 
the  pseudo-critics'  case  against 
the  Book  of  Daniel.1  Here  I 
desire  to  say  a  few  words 
about  their  attack  upon  the 
books  of  Moses.  Few  they 
must  be,  on  account  of  the 
exigencies  of  space. 

The  crusade  against  the 
Pentateuch  has  a  sinister 
history.  It  originated  in  the 
early  centuries,  when  Pagan- 
ism sought  to  check  the  spread 
of  Christianity.  It  was  revived 
by  Astruc,  a  typical  eighteenth- 
century  Frenchman,  half  in- 
fidel, half  Jesuit.  And  toward 
the  close  of  that  century  it  was 
formulated  by  German  ration- 
alists. Its  chief  purpose  was 
at  any  cost  to  get  rid  of 
miracles.  It  rested  in  the 
main  on  a  twofold  basis :  first, 
the  discovery  that  Genesis 
incorporates  earlier  documents ; 
and  secondly,  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  such  books 
could  have  been  written  in 
such  a  barbarous  age.  As  for 
miracles,  the  infidel  is  logical 
in  his  unbelief,  but  the  quasi- 
Christian  is  as  sapient  as  one 
who  refuses  to  believe  that  a 
watchmaker  could  regulate  or 
alter  his  own  handiwork.  And 
as  for  the  documents  in 
Genesis,  no  one  who  accepts 
the  a  priori  argument  in  fav- 
our of  a  written  revelation  can 


suppose  that  there  was  no  such 
revelation  before  the  days  of 
Moses.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  early  chapters  of  the  Bible 
are  based  on  preceding  revela- 
tions would  be  extremely  prob- 
able, even  if  no  evidence  were 
forthcoming  to  support  it. 

It  was  the  "  absurdity  "  ele- 
ment, however,  that  weighed 
most  with  those  who  first 
fathered  the  sceptical  crusade 
in  England.  For  everybody 
knew  that  history  began  with 
the  Greeks ;  and  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  such 
a  marvellous  literature  could 
have  existed  a  thousand  years 
before  Herodotus.  But  the 
"absurdity"  of  a  past  genera- 
tion is  a  commonplace  of  the 
schoolroom  to  -  day.  And  the 
critics  now  maintain  that  the 
most  characteristic  element  in 
the  Mosaic  literature  was  bor- 
rowed from  a  literature  which 
flourished  centuries  before,  in 
the  time  of  Abraham. 

But  the  critics  cannot  have 
it  both  ways.  If  the  Mosaic 
books  borrowed  from  Hammu- 
rabi, the  fact  creates  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  belong  to 
the  Mosaic  age.  And  yet  the 
critics  assign  them  to  the  age 
of  the  Exile,  a  thousand  years 
after  Hammurabi  was  for- 
gotten ! 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  chief  ground 
on  which  the  Mosaic  books 
were  formerly  discredited  is 
now  abandoned  by  the  critics 
themselves  as  an  ignorant 
blunder.  As  Professor  Sayce 
tells  us,  "  In  the  century  before 
the  Exodus,  Palestine  was  a 


1  See  "Daniel  in  the  Critic's  Den,"  ' Blackwood's  Magazine'  for  April  1895. 
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land  of  books  and  schools." 
On  what  ground,  then,  is  the 
Pentateuch  now  assailed? 

The  critics  insist  that  the 
Bible  must  be  treated  like  any 
other  book,  and  to  this  plaus- 
ible sophistry  their  success  is 
largely  due.  Were  it  not  that 
the  great  majority  of  persons 
who  are  charged  in  our  criminal 
courts  are  of  a  low  type,  and 
experience  proves  that  they  are 
charged  justly,  the  practice  of 
putting  accused  persons  in  the 
dock  would  be  deemed  an  out- 
rage upon  justice.  It  seldom 
fails,  indeed,  to  create  a  preju- 
dice. Happily,  however,  an 
Irish  story  which  illustrates 
this  is  —  only  an  Irish  story  ! 
It  is  worth  telling,  however, 
for  its  own  sake.  The  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  broke  down 
so  obviously  that  the  judge, 
without  a  word  of  comment, 
told  the  rustic  jury  to  give 
their  verdict.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation  they  con- 
victed him ;  and  in  answer  to 
the  judge's  indignant  remon- 
strance, the  foreman  exclaimed, 
"But  sure,  my  lord,  whatever 
would  he  be  in  the  dock  for  if 
he  wasn't  guilty  ! " 

A  Scotch  story  will  exemplify 
the  application  of  the  principle 
in  another  sphere.  A  great 
lady,  of  high  rank  and  ancient 
lineage,  offended  byAbernethy's 
proverbial  brusqueness,  asked 
with  immense  dignity  if  he 
knew  who  she  was.  "Ma'am," 
he  blurted  out,  "you're  just  an 
old  woman  with  a  disordered 
stomach." 

In  view  of  the  history  of  the 
sacred  books,  every  true  critic 
will  recognise  a  presumption  in 
their  favour.  For  such  a  pre- 


sumption differs  from  a  preju- 
dice. But  the  pseudo  -  critics 
insist  on  treating  them  much 
as  the  Irish  jury  treated  the 
prisoner,  and  the  Edinburgh 
doctor  the  patient.  Be  it  so. 
Let  us  yield  the  point ;  and 
accepting  the  position  they  con- 
tend for,  let  us  hear  what  they 
have  to  say.  It  is  never  satis- 
factory, and  seldom  fair,  to 
state  an  opponent's  case  other- 
wise than  in  his  own  words. 
And  one  of  the  tricks  of  contro- 
versy is  to  use  the  words  of 
some  unaccredited  adherent  of 
the  opposite  camp.  But  such 
practices  are  not  to  my  liking. 
My  appeal  shall  be  to  a  writer 
who  is  regarded  as  the  best 
accredited  representative  of  the 
best  school  of  criticism.  I 
mean  Professor  Driver  of 
Oxford.  The  following  is  from 
his  standard  work,  '  The  In- 
troduction to  the  Literature  of 
the  Old  Testament.'  And  it  is 
quoted  from  his  summary  of  the 
critics'  argument  against  the 
Mosaic  books: — 

"  We  can  only  argue  upon  grounds 
of  probability  derived  from  our  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  art  of  writing, 
or  of  literary  composition,  or  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  prophetic  tone 
and  feeling  in  ancient  Israel,  or  of  the 
period  at  which  the  traditions  con- 
tained in  the  narratives  might  have 
taken  shape,  or  of  the  probability  that 
they  would  have  been  written  down 
before  the  impetus  given  to  culture  by 
the  monarchy  had  taken  effect,  and 
similar  considerations,  for  estimating 
most  of  which,  though  plausible  argu- 
ments on  one  side  or  the  other  may 
be  advanced,  a  standard  on  which  we 
can  confidently  rely  scarcely  admits 
of  being  fixed."— Sixth  ed.,  p.  123. 

On  the  one  side,  then,  we 
are  offered  "grounds  of  prob- 
ability," and  "plausible  argu- 
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ments  "  ;  and  on  the  other  side 
we  have  the  imprimatur  of  our 
divine  Lord ! 

But  the  reader  may  demand, 
Do  not  the  critics  offer  evidence 
of  another  kind  ?  Yes  ;  for  ex- 
ample, while  they  no  longer 
aver  that  the  Hebrews  were  in 
the  pot-hooks  stage  of  writing, 
they  now  insist  that  spiritually 
they  were  incapable  of  receiving 
such  an  advanced  revelation  as 
the  Pentateuch.  And  they 
appeal  to  certain  passages  in 
the  Pentateuch  itself  in  support 
of  this.  A  grotesquely  falla- 
cious argument  this :  for  they 
insist  that  the  books  were 
written  in  the  age  of  the  Exile, 
and  their  argument  assumes 
that  they  were  written  in  the 
age  of  the  Exodus. 

But  what  about  the  philo- 
logical evidence  of  the  "  Higher 
Criticism  "  ?  Scholars  of  the 
highest  competence  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  testimony 
of  true  Higher  Criticism  is  ex- 
plicitly in  favour  of  the  Mosaic 
books.  And  as  for  allegations 
of  error,  these  have  been 
again  and  again  disproved. 
The  "  arguments  "  of  the  critics 
have  been  refuted,  and  their 
"  facts  "  have  been  shown  to  be 
but  "fancies."  But  cui  bono? 
The  charge  they  bring  against 
Christian  apologists  of  a  certain 
type  is  absolutely  true  of  them- 
selves :  they  cling  to  their  shib- 
boleths, and,  like  the  Jesuits, 
they  refuse  to  answer,  or  even  to 
discuss,  what  is  urged  by  their 
opponents.  In  his  book,  'Are 
the  Critics  Right?'  Wilhelm 


Moller  states  that  he  was  at 
one  time  "  immovably  convinced 
of  the  irrefutable  correctness  of 
the  Graf  -  "Wellhausen  hypo- 
thesis," and  that  what  first 
aroused  his  suspicions  was  the 
advice  his  teachers  pressed  on 
him  to  read  nothing  upon  the 
other  side.  In  "the  assured 
results  of  the  best  scholarship 
and  modern  criticism "  they 
have  attained  Nirvana,  and 
neither  arguments  nor  facts 
can  move  them.1 

And  to  appeals  of  another 
kind  they  are  equally  deaf. 
The  Bishop  of  Durham  has 
wholly  exceptional  claims  to  a 
respectful  hearing  upon  any 
subject  of  this  character ;  and 
his  preface  to  my  book  above 
mentioned  is  essentially  an 
appeal.  But  while  the  press 
organs  of  the  critics  could  not 
ignore  it,  they  one  and  all  dis- 
missed it  with  a  sneer.  As  for 
the  secular  papers,  most  of 
them  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  critics  as  effectually  as 
clerical  papers  abroad  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  If 
Moses  himself  reappeared  and 
wrote  a  book  to  confute  the 
"Higher  Critics,"  the  news- 
papers would  refer  it  to  some 
"  Higher  Critic "  for  review, 
and  the  public  would  be  ad- 
vised, in  the  jargon  of  the 
school,  that  it  was  unworthy 
of  notice  as  being  opposed  to 
"  the  assured  results  of  modern 
criticism  " ! 

But  to  resume,  we  must  here 
distinguish  between  two  ques- 
tions that  are  apt  to  be  con- 


1  Even  Prof.  Sayce's  book,  'Monument  Facts  and  Higher  Critical  Fancies,' 
remains  unanswered.  Books  like  my  own  '  Pseudo- Criticism,  or  the  Higher 
Criticism  and  its  Counterfeit,'  of  course  are  ignored. 
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founded.  The  one  is,  whether 
the  Pentateuch  is  inspired 
Scripture;  and  the  other, 
whether  the  critical  attack 
upon  it  has  succeeded.  An 
attempt  to  establish  the  Chris- 
tian position  within  the  limits 
of  a  magazine  article  would  be 
ridiculous ;  but  even  within 
these  limits  the  contention  of 
the  critics  can  be  refuted.  And 
while  the  refutation  will  not 
avail  to  set  up  the  authority  of 
the  Pentateuch,  it  cannot  fail 
to  discredit  the  authority  of 
the  critics. 

"Don't  waste  time  on  col- 
lateral issues,  if  your  oppon- 
ent's case  can  be  shattered  on 
some  vital  point,"  was  the 
advice  once  given  by  a  famous 
advocate.  And  acting  on  this 
maxim,  I  will  here  make  the 
critics  a  present  of  every  inci- 
dental issue  raised  in  their 
crusade  against  the  Mosaic 
books.  These  issues  have  been 
fully  dealt  with  by  competent 
scholars  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic ;  and  here  I  am  con- 
tent to  appeal  to  a  single 
fact  which  proves  the  critical 
hypothesis  to  be  untenable  and 
false.  I  refer  to  the  admitted 
and  well-known  fact  that  the 
Pentateuch  constituted  in  an 
exclusive  sense  the  Bible  of  the 
Samaritans. 

Lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  misrepresenting  the  critics, 
I  will  again  allow  one  of  them- 
selves to  speak  for  them  —  a 
writer  of  the  highest  authority 
— the  late  Professor  Robertson 
Smith.  In  his  "  Samaritans  " 
article  in  the  'Encyclopaedia 
Britannica '  we  read  : — 

"  They  [the  Samaritans]  regard 
themselves  as  Israelites,  descendants 


of  the  ten  tribes,  and  claim  to  possess 
the  orthodox  religion  of  Moses.  .  .  . 
The  priestly  law,  which  is  throughout 
based  on  the  practice  of  the  priests  in 
Jerusalem  before  the  Captivity,  was 
reduced  to  form  after  the  Exile,  and 
was  published  by  Ezra  as  the  law  of 
the  rebuilt  temple  of  Zioii.  The 
Samaritans  must  therefore  have  de- 
rived their  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews 
after  Ezra's  reforms." 

And  in  the  same  paragraph  he 
says  that,  according  to  the  con- 
tention of  the  Samaritans,  "  not 
only  the  temple  of  Zion  but  the 
earlier  temple  of  Shiloh  and  the 
priesthood  of  Eli  were  schismat- 
ical."  And  yet,  as  he  goes  on 
to  say,  "  the  Samaritan  religion 
was  built  on  the  Pentateuch 
alone." 

Now  mark  what  this  implies. 
We  know  something  of  racial 
bitterness.  We  know  more,  un- 
fortunately, of  the  fierce  bitter- 
ness of  religious  strife.  And 
both  these  elements  combined 
to  alienate  the  Samaritans  from 
the  Jews.  But  more  than  this, 
in  the  post-exilic  period  distrust 
and  dislike  were  turned  to  in- 
tense hatred — "  abhorrence  "  is 
Robertson  Smith's  word — by 
the  sternness  and  contempt 
with  which  the  Jews  spurned 
their  proffered  help  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction  at  Jerusalem, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge 
them  in  any  way.  And  yet 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that,  at 
this  very  time  and  in  these  very 
circumstances,  the  Samaritans, 
while  hating  the  Jews  much  as 
Orangemen  hate  Jesuits,  and 
denouncing  the  whole  Jewish 
cult  as  schismatical,  not  only 
accepted  these  Jewish  books 
relating  to  that  cult  as  the 
"service  books"  of  their  own 
ritual,  but  adopted  them  as 
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their  "  Bible,"  to  the  exclusion 
even  of  those  sacred  and  vener- 
ated Scriptures  known  as  "  the 
Former  Prophets." 

In  the  whole  range  of  contro- 
versy, religious  or  secular,  was 
there  ever  propounded  a  theory 
more  utterly  incredible  and 
preposterous !  The  authority 
of  "the  Church"  leads  even 
scholars  of  eminence  to  accept 
dogmas  which  ordinary  men 
reject  as  outraging  both  reason 
and  fact  ;  and  this  fetish  of 
"  modern  criticism "  has  an 
equally  sinister  influence  on 
scholars  of  another  school.  The 
Samaritan  Bible  is  conclusive 
proof  that  the  "critical  hypoth- 
esis "  of  the  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  absolutely  untenable. 

Truth  will  triumph  in  the 
end.  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur 
and  the  other  brilliant  scholars 
who  claimed  to  have  established 
that  the  New  Testament  was 
a  collection  of  "pseud -auto- 
graphs "  and  forgeries,  have  no 
superiors  among  contemporary 
critics.  But  these  "  assured 
results  of  criticism "  are  now 
discarded  even  by  the  ration- 
alists. This  does  not  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  sacred 
writings,  but  it  proves  that 
"assured  results  of  criticism," 
commended  by  scholars  of  the 
highest  eminence,  may  be  after 
all  but  a  farrago  of  blunders. 

And  even  Baur's  conclusions 
were  not  more  fatal  to  Christi- 
anity than  are  the  "assured 
results "  recorded  in  Hastings' 
'  Dictionary  of  the  Bible '  and 
similar  works  now  held  in  high 
repute.  For  Baur  claimed 
merely  to  have  established  that 
the  records  of  the  Lord's  teach- 
ing were  not  authentic,  while 


the  pseudo- critics  of  to-day 
appeal  to  these  records,  accepted 
as  authoritative,  to  prove  that 
the  Lord's  teaching  was  marked 
by  ignorance  and  error.  "Do 
you  mean  that  on  these  subjects 
Professor  G.  A.  Smith  knows 
better  than  Christ  did  ?  "  was 
the  question  asked  at  a  recent 
conclave  of  these  pundits. 
"Yes,"  was  the  answer  given; 
"  for  Professor  Smith  has  access 
to  sources  of  information  which 
were  not  accessible  to  Christ." 
As  an  American  humourist 
phrases  it, 

"They  didn't  know   everything   down 
in  Judee." 

Who,  then,  will  not  indorse 
the  following  words  with  which 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  ends  his 
preface,  already  cited  ?  "  The 
matter  is  one  where,  while  the 
fairness  of  controversy  must  be 
guarded,  its  mere  courtesies 
may  not  always  be  in  place. 
For  the  question  is  of  tre- 
mendous urgency.  'We  are 
contending  for  our  all.' " 

Such  is  the  issue  raised  by 
the  so  -  called  "  Higher  Criti- 
cism." The  theory  seems 
plausible  that  in  His  humilia- 
tion the  Lord  came  down,  for 
all  purposes,  to  the  level  of 
humanity.  But  even  if  true, 
this  would  leave  unexplained 
the  amazing  fact  that  the 
Divine  Spirit,  whose  fullest 
guidance  He  promised  to  His 
disciples,  left  Him  without 
guidance  in  a  matter  that 
was  vital  to  His  mission.  But 
what  concerns  us  here  is  not 
the  fact,  if  fact  it  be,  that  in 
His  teaching  about  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  He  was  so  griev- 
ously mistaken,  but  the  undis- 
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puted  fact  that,  with  extreme 
solemnity,  He  claimed  accept- 
ance of  His  words  as  being 
"the  words  of  God."  By  the 
Jewish  law  this  was  accounted 
blasphemy.  Hence  the  charge 
which  led  the  Sanhedrim  to 
decree  His  death.  And  if  the 
critics  are  right,  was  not  that 
charge  legitimate  ? 

Dr  Moule  might  well  de- 
scribe the  critical  conclusions 
as  "momentous."  But  he  was 
thinking  mainly  of  their  effect 
upon  the  Christian's  faith. 
They  give  rise  to  considerations 
of  another  kind  which  closely 
concern  the  thoughtful  man 
of  the  world.  This  new  "en- 
lightenment "  is  beginning  to 
reach  the  masses  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  ere  long  they  cannot 
fail  to  grasp  its  full  signi- 
ficance. The  refinements  of 
the  Kenosis  theology  may  in- 
fluence thought  in  our  colleges 
and  drawing-rooms,  but  they 
will  not  do  for  the  street.  The 
national  character  has  been 
built  up  on  the  belief  of  the 
Bible  as  a  divine  revelation, 
and  to  this  is  due  the  fact 
that  Britons  are  the  most  law- 
abiding  people  in  the  world. 
What,  then,  will  be  the  effects 
of  this  Higher  Criticism  upon 
the  unthinking  multitudes  ? 
"  Society  will  pass,  to  say  the 
least,  through  a  dangerous  in- 


terval." The  words  are  those 
of  a  well  -  known  writer,  a 
champion  of  "science  and  criti- 
cism." *  And  he  adds — 

"  The  removal  of  false  beliefs  can- 
not prove  in  the  end  but  a  blessing 
to  mankind.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  foundations  of  general  morality 
have  inevitably  been  shaken,  and  a 
crisis  has  been  brought  on,  the  gravity 
of  which  nobody  can  fail  to  see,  and 
nobody  but  a  fanatic  of  materialism 
can  see  without  the  most  serious 
misgiving." 

I  press  the  question,  then, 
Are  the  critics  right  ?  It  is 
indeed  a  question  "of  tre- 
mendous urgency."  No  man 
can  afford  to  ignore  it,  and  no 
Christian  can  refuse  to  take 
sides  upon  it.  If  they  are 
right,  they  have  earned  our 
gratitude  by  relieving  us  from 
the  incubus  of  error  by  which 
the  teaching  of  Christ  has  de- 
luded His  people  for  nineteen 
centuries.  If  they  are  wrong, 
the  reproach  they  cast  on  Him 
must  rebound  with  crushing 
force  upon  themselves  ;  and  no 
"mere  courtesies"  of  contro- 
versy, no  mistaken  views  of 
Christian  charity,  can  be  al- 
lowed to  check  the  expression 
of  our  reprobation. 

If  the  "  Higher  Critics  "  are 
right,  let  them  be  hailed  as 
benefactors  ;  if  they  are  wrong, 
let  them  be  branded  as  blas- 
phemers. 


1  Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 
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A    SUBALTEKN    IN    LADAKH. 


NOT  long  ago,  in  far-away 
Ladakh,  a  half  -  dozen  men 
were  sheltering  themselves 
from  a  severe  snowstorm  in  a 
valley  in  the  midst  of  what 
with  no  exaggeration  may  be 
called  a  region  of  stupen- 
dous mountains.  They  were 
huddled  together  against  the 
lee  side  of  a  big  rock,  and 
had  arranged  blankets  so  as 
to  keep  as  much  of  the  snow 
as  possible  from  drifting  in  on 
them.  They  had  been  sitting 
there  six  hours  waiting  for  the 
storm  to  blow  over,  buoying 
their  spirits  up  with  the  know- 
ledge that  sunshine  comes, 
sometime  or  other,  to  follow 
the  severest  storm ;  and  to 
them  the  sun,  when  it  did 
come,  meant  not  only  that  the 
storm  was  over,  but  that  they 
would  once  again  be  able  to 
obtain  warmth  and  food.  The 
fresh  -  fallen  snow  lay  thick 
around  them,  and  covered  the 
debris  of  the  camp  they  had 
been  driven  out  of.  Six  inches 
lay  over  a  couple  of  tents 
with  broken  poles,  and  the 
tents  were  reduced  to  acting 
the  part  of  inefficient  tarpaulins 
to  cover  odd  boxes  of  stores, 
cooking  utensils,  and  wearing 
apparel. 

The  six  men  formed  a  party 
endeavouring  to  kill  ibex,  and 
included  a  subaltern  of  the 
British  army  enjoying  a  four 
months'  leave  from  the  heat 
of  the  Indian  plains,  who  had 
completely  realised  an  oft-re- 
peated desire  to  find  a  cool 
spot  in  which  to  dodge  an 


Indian  hot  weather ;  two 
shikaries,  one  a  Cashmiri,  the 
other  a  Ladakhi ;  a  Musalman 
cook,  who  was  endeavouring  to 
die  for  the  fourth  time  during 
the  last  week ;  and  two  coolies, 
who  alone  of  the  party  seemed 
contented  with  the  state  of  the 
weather.  A  Ladakhi  coolie 
does  not  often  feel  cold,  and  a 
fine-weather  day  to  him  means 
trudging  over  mountain  tracks 
with  a  60-lb.  load  on  his  back, 
so  he  could  put  up  with  a  day 
under  a  rock  without  grum- 
bling. 

The  party  had  been  marching 
for  three  weeks  from  Islamabad 
in  Cashmir,  and  had  been  but 
two  days  on  its  shooting- 
ground  when  it  had  been 
caught  by  a  last  effort  of  the 
expiring  winter.  The  subaltern, 
whose  outfit  it  was,  had  never 
seen  a  live  ibex  and  knew  no- 
thing about  mountains,  but  had 
a  light  heart,  and  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  feeling  that 
things  would  come  all  right 
somehow.  Had  he  possessed  a 
little  more  experience  he  would 
have  delayed  his  march  a  week 
or  so,  and  perhaps  his  past 
camping  -  grounds  would  not 
have  had  so  many  useless 
articles,  said  by  friends  and 
Srinagur  tradesmen  to  be  in- 
dispensable, left  behind  on 
them.  But  young  British 
officers  of  his  standing  not  only 
possess  boundless  confidence 
in  themselves  and  their  luck, 
but  take  a  lot  of  stopping. 
Although  only  three  weeks 
away  from  civilisation,  he  had 
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learnt  more  than  the  study  of 
many  books  could  have  taught 
him.  He  had  acquired  a  sure 
foot  in  a  grass  sandal  on 
slippery  ground;  he  had  got 
over  a  squeaniishness  about 
looking  down  from  great 
heights ;  he  had  shot  marmots 
with  his  brand  new  rifle  in  a 
way  which  gave  him  great 
hopes  of  hitting  the  ibex  when 
he  came  across  them ;  if  his 
shikari  robbed  him  a  bit  over 
the  price  of  supplies,  our 
subaltern  had  learnt  that  there 
are  times  when  it  is  wise  to 
put  up  with  a  little  of  that 
amongst  Eastern  people.  And, 
above  all,  being  a  gentleman, 
he  could  get  on  well  with 
natives,  keeping  them  in  a 
good  humour,  but  standing  no 
nonsense  from  them. 

It  is  an  important  matter 
that  one  stand  well  in  the 
estimation  of  one's  shikari. 
This  worthy  was  an  active 
old  man,  who  regularly  every 
spring  for  the  last  forty  years 
had  come  forth  from  Cashmir 
in  company  with  a  sahib  on 
sport  and  adventure  bent,  with 
his  back  to  comfort  and  civili- 
sation and  his  face  turned  to 
the  mountains  and  their  snows. 
He  considered  himself  a  judge 
of  sahibs,  and  he  had  reason  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  seen  many  of 
them.  In  his  earlier  days  they 
had  not  to  go  so  far  afield  as 
they  did  now,  and  game  was 
more  plentiful.  But  he  found 
that  however  far  off  the  game 
went,  there  were  plenty  of 
sahibs  to  go  after  it.  He  noted 
that,  unlike  his  race,  which  had 
been  and  had  looked  the  same 
in  manner  and  dress  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  or 


more,  the  sahibs  seemed  to 
change  constantly  in  these 
matters.  Once  they  let  their 
hair  grow  long,  now  they 
clipped  it  short.  Formerly 
they  seemed  to  take  a  pride 
in  their  whiskers,  but  now  they 
shaved  whenever  they  had  a 
chance  of  doing  so.  They  even 
ate  and  drank  different  things 
now.  But  however  fond  of 
change  in  some  matters  they 
were,  he  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  their  fondness  for  sport  in 
the  mountains  did  not  lessen. 

He  was  quite  content  with 
his  present  employer,   and    he 
had  tried  him  pretty  severely 
before  his  mind  was  quite  made 
up  about  him.     He  had  tested 
his  powers  of  holding  his  rifle 
straight  by  egging  him  on  to 
take    increasingly    long    shots 
at     marmots     whilst     on    the 
march,  until  he   was    satisfied 
that  he  was  good  for  anything 
up  to  150  yards.     He  had  led 
him  by  short  cuts  through  bad 
places,  and  had  seen  that,  with 
a  little  more  practice,  anything 
in  mountaineering  that  required 
nerve,  wind,  and  muscle  could 
be  easily  accomplished.      And 
he  was  a  generous    sahib  too, 
and    one    that    did    not    keep 
account  of  how  the  money  was 
spent.       Altogether    Abdullah 
of   Islamabad    considered   that 
he  had  found  a  sahib  after  his 
own  heart,  and  one  that  was 
likely  to  be  a    credit   to  him. 
With  anything  like  good  luck 
he  anticipated  acquiring  a  chit 
at  the  end  of  his  service  on  that 
trip  that  would  be  the  envy  of 
his    brother   shikaries   for   the 
whole  of  the  next  winter.    This 
chit  would  give  the  details  of 
the  best  bag  of  the  year,  and 
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especially  would  it  bear  testi- 
mony to   his   many  merits   as 
both  a  shikari  and  a  man.     It 
would  be  the  sort  of  chit  that, 
once  its  fame  got  known,  would 
cause  sahibs  to  engage  him  six 
months     before     they    wanted 
him,   and   that  other  shikaries 
would  pay  him  large  prices  for 
the  loan  of  when  he  had  got 
his     engagement,     and     could 
therefore  afford  to  help  others. 
But  to  return  to  our  party 
whom  we  left  shivering  under 
their  rock.     In  the  afternoon, 
with   that    suddenness  charac- 
teristic of  a  mountain  climate, 
the   snow   ceased    to    fall   and 
the   wind   to    blow.      The  sun 
came    out,    and    with    it    the 
half  -  frozen  men  came  out   of 
their     sheepskins     too.       Hard 
work  clearing  away  the  snow 
from  the  top  of  the  flattened- 
out  tents   soon  warmed    them 
up,    and   before    an   hour    had 
gone  fresh  poles  had  been  cut 
and  the  canvas  stretched  over 
them.      There  was   no   chance 
of  getting  dry  and  having  any 
hot  food  that  evening,  for  the 
little   firewood   that    could    be 
found  was  too  sodden  to  burn. 
So,  whilst  the  natives  chewed 
wet  chupatties,  as  they  called 
their  form  of  bread,  the  sahib 
opened    a    tin    of    Bath    Oliver 
biscuits,  and,  spreading  bovril 
paste   on   them,   made  a  meal 
of  them. 

The  little  camp  lay  a  few 
paces  off  the  stream  that,  flow- 
ing from  a  big  glacier  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  rushed 
down  it  until  it  merged  itself 
in  the  great  river  that  had 
laboured  hard  for  ages  to  carry 
away  the  mass  of  water  formed 
by  the  melting  of  the  snows 


and  ice  on  the  mountain  and 
valleys  of  that  region.  The 
mountains  rose  abruptly  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and 
seemed  absolutely  devoid  of 
any  vegetation.  The  wild 
sheep  and  goats  found  plenty 
to  their  liking,  however,  which 
is  another  proof  of  the  saying 
that  what  is  one  man's  meat  is 
another  man's  poison.  The  only 
trees  in  the  whole  land  were 
those  that  grew  here  and 
there  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  so  it  would  always 
be  a  problem  for  the  cook  as 
to  where  he  would  get  firewood. 
Tracks  over  the  mountains  were 
very  few  and  far  between ;  and 
when  the  camp  was  left  with 
the  intention  of  climbing  up 
the  sides  of  the  valley,  in  that 
alone  a  good  day's  work  was 
ahead.  And  such  climbing  it 
would  be  too,  with  the  hands 
helping  nearly  as  much  as 
the  feet !  When  the  ridge  of 
the  immediate  front  was 
topped,  it  would  be  only  to 
find  that  there  was  a  bigger 
one  on  behind,  till  at  last  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  one 
stood  on  the  snowy  ridge  with 
a  complete  circle  of  white  peaks 
and  glittering  glaciers  and 
snow-fields  all  around. 

The  snow  of  those  late 
storms  soon  melts,  but  it  put 
a  stop  to  the  ibex-hunting  of 
these  parts  for  a  week  or  so. 
Not  that  this  week  was  spent  in 
idleness ;  for  although  the  snow 
had  made  the  mountains  im- 
passable to  man,  it  had  also 
made  them  an  uncomfortable 
residence  for  two  red  bears, 
who  showed  themselves  one 
morning  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  opposite  the  camp, 
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grubbing  about  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  the  belt  of  scrub  that 
grew  along  the  banks. 

In  all  our  lives  certain 
events  stand  out  conspicuous. 
It  may  be  our  first  pair  of 
breeches,  our  first  red  coat,  the 
first  time  we  went  under  fire, 
the  first  time  we  got  refused, 
but  nothing  stands  out  so 
vividly  as  the  first  time  we 
saw  big  game  afoot  when  we 
had  a  chance  of  shooting  it. 
In  this  case  the  bears  were 
only  500  yards  off,  but  in 
the  wrong  direction  for  wind, 
and  with  a  river  in  between ; 
so  in  the  least  ostentatious 
manner  possible  our  budding 
sportsman  and  his  shikari  crept 
out  of  camp,  up-stream,  until  a 
spot  under  cover  from  the  view 
of  the  bears  was  found,  in 
which  the  manner  of  attack 
could  be  thought  out. 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the 
way  in  which  the  stalk  should 
be  begun.  The  stream  had  to 
be  crossed  and  a  position  found 
above  and  to  leeward  of  the 
bears ;  so  in  they  went  into  the 
icy  water,  which  rose  up  to 
their  waists,  and  commenced  to 
struggle  across.  It  is  not  much 
fun  getting  through  mountain 
streams  under  the  best  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  still  less  so 
when  these  circumstances  mean 
icy -cold  water  half  an  hour 
away  from  its  native  glacier, 
a  rocky  slippery  bed,  and  a 
strong  stream.  However,  it 
was  safely  crossed  without  any- 
thing more  than  a  wetting. 
Then  a  cautious  climb  was 
commenced  until  a  spot,  pre- 
viously marked  down  by  the 
shikari,  was  reached  that 
formed  a  suitable  base  of 


operations,  although  still  a 
good  600  yards  from  the  bear. 

Few  people  have  the  power 
of  being  so  useful,  but  still  at 
times  so  exasperating,  as  a 
Hindustani  cook.  And  this 
one  was  no  exception.  Abdul- 
lah had  spent  a  good  ten 
minutes  before  starting  from 
camp  in  explaining,  in  such 
detail  as  only  a  native  is 
capable  of,  the  awful  things 
that  would  happen  to  that 
cook,  his  family,  and  his  ances- 
tors if  he  moved  for  a  moment 
from  the  place  he  was  made 
to  squat  down  in.  A  Ladakhi 
coolie  had  been  left  in  camp  to 
watch  both  the  bears  and  the 
cook,  and  with  instructions  to 
start  operating  on  the  latter  if 
he  transgressed.  But  to  watch 
properly  the  bears  the  Ladakhi 
found  that  he  had  to  move  to 
a  spot  from  where  he  could  not 
see  the  cook,  who  suddenly 
remembered  he  was  thirsty 
and  commenced  to  look  for 
water.  Although  there  was 
clear  water  within  easy  reach 
of  where  he  sat,  he  must  needs 
go  down  to  the  river  to  get 
some,  and,  what  was  more  seri- 
ous, he  got  there  before  the 
Ladakhi  saw  what  he  was 
up  to. 

The  bears  observed  him,  but 
being  not  unused  to  seeing 
natives,  might  have  paid  little 
heed  to  him  had  his  presence 
not  drawn  attention  to  the 
two  little  tents,  which  were 
quite  unfamiliar  objects  to 
them.  They  got  uneasy,  and 
commenced  scrambling  up  the 
side  of  the  valley  ;  but  —  and 
here  comes  in  a  case  of  the 
uncertainty  of  luck,  which 
forms  half  the  charm  of  sport 
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—  they  soon  changed  their 
direction  so  as  to  work  down 
wind  towards  the  very  spot 
where  our  sportsman  lay  con- 
cealed. Soon  both  gave  a 
broadside  chance  at  about  80 
yards.  Bang,  bang  went  two 
barrels  of  a  '500  express,  and 
the  bears  sprang  into  more  life 
than  an  inexperienced  observer 
would  have  given  them  credit 
for  being  capable  of.  Bang, 
bang  went  two  more,  and  the 
bears  went  off  at  an  aston- 
ishing pace  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Yet  again  two 
more,  and  the  shikari  in- 
wardly cursed  his  stupidity 
at  encouraging  his  sahib  to 
go  after  bears,  and  by  this 
fusilade  to  start  off  the  more 
important  game  that  he  hoped 
was  round  about. 

Probably  there  are  few  more 
unenviable  moments  in  one's 
life  than  those  immediately 
following  a  miss  at  big  game 
when  there  seemed  to  be  no 
excuse  for  having  made  one ; 
but  it  is  what  most  of  us 
experience  a  good  few  times, 
and  after  a  while  we  take  it 
more  philosophically,  although 
it  hits  a  young  hand  very 
hard.  We  will  pass  over  our 
hero's  anguish  and  note  what 
his  shikari  is  up  to.  He  has 
watched  the  bears  going  away 
very  carefully,  and  had  his 
employer  fully  grasped  the 
meaning  of  that  peculiar 
click  click  he  made  with  his 
tongue  when  he  finished  his 
spy  by  suddenly  jumping  up, 
that  sportsman  would  have 
felt  much  better.  But,  actu- 
ally saying  nothing,  he  com- 
menced a  conversation  with 
the  Ladakhi  left  in  camp, 
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using  a  code  of  signals  evi- 
dently as  efficacious  as  those 
who  employ  better  known  sys- 
tems, and  probably  easier  to 
acquire.  The  result  of  that 
conversation  was  that  he  was 
able  to  announce  the  fact  that 
both  bears  were  hit  hard,  but 
too  far  back,  probably  through 
the  ribs.  Also,  that  one  had 
lain  down  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  away,  and  that  the 
other  had  entered  a  nullah, 
looking  very  sick,  and  had  not 
gone  out  of  it  again. 

So  it  was  decided  to  return 
to  the  camp,  eat  a  meal,  and 
wait  a  bit ;  for  there  are  many 
reasons  why  wounded  bears 
should  not  be  followed  at  once 
too  closely.  It  was  known  where 
both  were,  so  the  longer  they 
were  left  to  get  stiff  the  easier 
it  would  be  to  get  them.  If 
they  were  pursued  whilst  plenty 
of  vigour  was  still  in  them 
they  might  go  a  long  way,  and 
disturb  more  ground  than  was 
necessary.  Also,  it  is  just  as 
well  to  keep  an  impetuous 
young  sportsman  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  an  active  wounded 
bear,  or  the  hunter  and  the 
hunted  may  change  rdles. 

When  the  cook  had  been 
retrieved,  for  he  had  taken  to 
the  hills,  alarmed  at  the  rude 
and  violent  ways  of  the  Lada- 
khi, a  hasty  meal  was  eaten 
to  keep  off  the  effects  of  a 
possible  chill  from  the  wetting. 
Although  that  cook  was  a  trial, 
he  was  manageable.  Once  be- 
fore, when  utterly  floored  by 
the  aspect  of  the  climate  and 
the  country,  he  had  commenced 
his  usual  trick  of  rolling  him- 
self up  in  his  blanket  and  en- 
deavouring to  die  in  a  most 
2N 
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inconvenient  spot,  and  at  the 
still  more  inconvenient  time  of 
an  hour  before  dinner  should 
be  ready.  His  master  had  told 
him  if  he  did  die  he  should 
have  a  decent  burial,  but  that 
if  he  did  not  do  it  before  dinner- 
time he  would  get  a  hiding  for 
shamming  then.  The  dinner 
that  night  was  well  cooked.  This 
time  he  was  ready  to  do  any- 
thing for  his  master  if  only  he 
protected  him  from  the  shikari, 
whose  talk  would  have  been 
trying  to  any  man's  nerves. 

The  bears  were  followed  up 
in  the  afternoon.  The  Ladakhi 
had  watched  them  all  day. 
One  could  be  easily  seen,  and 
there  were  little  doubts  as  to 
the  locality  of  the  other.  Both 
were  dead.  It  was  too  late  to 
skin  them,  so  they  were  left 
where  they  lay  for  the  night, 
and  it  was  a  cheerful  party 
that  warmed  itself  round  the 
fire  that  night  in  camp. 

For  the  next  two  days,  whilst 
the  snow  rapidly  melted  on  the 
mountains,  a  busy  and  enjoy- 
able time  was  spent  in  skinning 
those  bears,  measuring  and  re- 
measuring  them,  and  filling  up 
many  pages  of  a  diary  with  a 
full  description  as  to  how  their 
deaths  were  brought  about. 
By  the  time  all  this  was  done 
Abdullah  had  finished  his 
preparations  for  a  campaign 
against  the  ibex. 

Now,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  camp  was  pitched 
in  a  valley  in  a  place  where 
water  and  fuel  were  plentiful; 
but  this  is  not  where  ibex 
live,  for  they  inhabit  the 
very  highest  ground.  So  the 
camp  is  used  merely  as  a 
base  of  operations,  and  the 


hunters  leave  it  for  a  week 
or  so  at  a  time,  accompanied 
by  a  couple  of  coolies  carrying 
blankets  and  necessaries  for 
bivouacking,  and  the  supply 
of  food  is  kept  up  by  another 
coolie  carrying  cooked  food 
daily  from  the  camp  to  ap- 
pointed spots  of  rendezvous. 
It  is  on  account  of  this  chiefly 
that  ibex-shooting  is  such  diffi- 
cult sport  to  follow  for  any 
length  of  time.  For  a  week  at 
least  one  has  to  exist  on  cold 
food  and  undergo  severe  hard- 
ship and  exposure,  with  never 
a  chance  of  getting  dry  all  the 
time  in  wet  weather.  Of  fuel 
in  the  mountains  there  is  next 
to  none,  but  plenty  of  frost 
and  cold  winds  by  night,  and 
often  a  hot  sun  by  day  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  just 
when  one  does  not  want  it,  for 
all  it  does  is  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  make  the  nights  feel  all 
the  colder. 

So  one  morning  the  small 
party,  composed  of  the  sub- 
altern, the  two  shikaries,  and 
two  coolies,  started  off  and 
spent  the  whole  of  the  first  day 
climbing.  Up  and  up  they 
went  until  legs  ached  and 
hearts  thumped  like  the  pro- 
peller of  a  steamer,  until  flesh 
and  blood  could  stand  it  no 
longer,  and  a  sheltered  spot  was 
found  for  the  night.  That 
night  was  spent  under  pretty 
comfortable  conditions,  for  they 
found  a  place  secure  from  the 
biting  wind  and  even  level 
enough  for  the  whole  party  to 
lie  on  in  a  horizontal  position. 
No  easy  matter  that  sometimes 
in  Ladakh ! 

Next  day  they  started  again 
at  daybreak,  and  topped  one  of 
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the  highest  ridges  in  three 
hours'  time.  Another  hour  was 
spent  spying,  but  with  no  good 
results.  So  they  moved  along 
the  ridge  to  get  to  a  position 
that  commanded  fresh  ground. 
That  brought  them  to  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
ibex  are  not  feeding,  and 
consequently  lying  down,  with 
sharp-eyed  females  put  out  as 
sentries.  Therefore  it  is  gener- 
ally more  profitable  to  sleep 
oneself  at  that  time,  when  the 
air  is  warmer,  and  an  uncom- 
fortable night  has  to  be  made 
up  for.  A  sheltered  corner 
was  found,  and  all  were  soon 
either  asleep  or  dozing. 

The  sahib  lay  apart  from  his 
followers  with  his  rifle  handy. 
About  three  o'clock  a  sharp 
stone  that  had  been  gradually 
boring  a  way  through  his  skin 
dispelled  sleep,  and  he  sat  up 
and  looked  around.  One  thing 
he  noticed  finished  waking  him 
up  and  set  him  getting  his  rifle 
out  of  its  case.  That  thing  was 
a  head,  and  what  when  seen 
against  a  bright  sky  appeared 
a  gigantic  pair  of  curved  horns. 
Behind  the  horns  was  a  fawn- 
grey  body,  and  the  whole 
animal  watched  the  party  from 
the  top  of  the  precipice,  about 
200  feet  high.  Slowly  the 
rifle  came  to  the  shoulder,  and 
carefully  was  the  trigger  pressed, 
for  the  target  was  about  as 
difficult  a  one  as  possible.  The 
result  was  that  the  ibex  threw 
up  his  head  and  vanished,  and 
Abdullah  woke  to  the  fact  that 
he  had  not  found  the  first  ibex, 
and  that  his  young  master  had, 
in  all  probability,  well  wiped 
his  eye.  It  was  no  use  saying 
that  it  could  not  have  been  an 


ibex,  or,  if  it  was,  that  the  shot 
was  a  miss,  for  the  whole  party 
was  ordered  to  go  and  see. 

Although  that  precipice  was 
only  about  200  feet  high,  it 
took  nearly  three  hours  to  get 
to  the  top  of  it,  for  the  direct 
road  was  impossible  and  the 
way  round  long.  The  imagina- 
tion increased  the  size  of  the 
horns  during  the  time  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  possible 
that  nothing  short  of  a  furni- 
ture-van could  have  contained 
them,  and  the  subaltern  began 
to  wonder  whether  his  father 
would  see  the  advisability  of 
enlarging  his  front  hall  so  as  to 
form  a  suitable  shrine  for  them. 

But  alas  for  the  fancy  of  in- 
experience !  The  bullet  had 
hit  the  ibex  fair  in  the  chest, 
and  a  very  creditable  shot  it 
was  too ;  but  the  head  was  a 
small  one,  barely  20  inches, 
— quite  unshootable,  in  fact. 
All  things,  but  especially  men 
and  animals,  look  very  different 
when  seen  on  a  sky-line  to  when 
seen  with  a  neutral- tinted  back- 
ground, and  that  had  led  our 
sportsman  astray.  However,  if 
the  actual  kill  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, Abdullah's  respect  for  the 
shooting  powers  of  his  employer 
had  increased  tenfold,  and  fresh 
meat  always  cheers  up  a  shoot- 
ing bivouac. 

That  night  was  spent  on 
high  ground,  and  in  rather  a 
draughty  spot,  surrounded  so 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  by 
massive  snowy  peaks  and 
glaciers.  As  the  sun  sank  in 
the  west  the  sky  and  the  snow 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other 
as  to  which  could  clothe  itself 
in  the  most  gorgeous  colours. 
When  the  grey  of  the  night 
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followed  on  the  sinking  sun  the 
wind  dropped  and  the  stillness 
of  nature  at  rest  passed  over 
the  land.  Then  shortly  peak 
after  peak  reappeared  in  the 
light  of  the  moon,  each  stand- 
ing out  prominently  in  dazzling 
whiteness  in  the  soft  beautiful 
light  that  only  an  Eastern 
moonlight  can  show.  It  is 
impossible  for  my  halting  pen 
to  describe  such  a  scene  ade- 
quately. Possibly  a  Turner 
could  paint  it,  but  let  no  ordin- 
ary talent  try  to  portray  it,  for 
the  result  will  be  only  a  lame 
parody.  We  can  but  indicate 
that  such  a  picture  exists,  that 
they  who  travel  so  far  may  see, 
and  the  best  thing  we  can  do, 
then,  is  to  thank  Providence 
that  we  have  been  privileged  to 
behold  such  a  glorious  exhibition 
of  His  handiwork,  and  to  make 
a  mind  picture  of  it,  so  that, 
when  again  our  lot  is  thrown 
amidst  the  bricks  and  mortar  of 
ordinary  stay-at-home  life,  and 
our  eyes  are  jaded  by  the  aspect 
of  the  work  of  man,  the  memory 
of  it  may  serve  as  a  criterion 
of  what  is  really  beautiful. 

Bad  luck  attended  the  next 
two  days'  work,  whilst  privation 
reduced  the  energies  of  the  party 
lower  and  lower.  Wherever  a 
herd  of  ibex  was  seen  it  was 
always  in  an  impossible  situa- 
tion, with  the  usual  results  of 
stalks  that  failed.  So  it  was 
agreed  to  return  to  the  camp 
in  the  valley  after  one  more 
night  on  the  mountain -side. 
That  night  the  clouds  came 
down  very  low,  and  hid  every- 
thing that  was  more  than  100 
yards  off;  but  at  daybreak  they 
rose  again  as  quickly  as  the 
curtain  in  the  theatre,  and  at 


once  the  Ladakhi  shikari  started 
off  to  spy  from  a  small  emin- 
ence close  by.  He  just  gave 
one  cautious  look  over  the  top 
of  the  ridge  before  he  came 
running  back  to  camp  with  the 
news  that  a  herd  was  feeding 
only  a  few  yards  on  the  other 
side  of  it. 

Never  was  a  shot  at  ibex 
obtained  under  such  easy  cir- 
cumstances as  that  at  this 
herd.  The  biggest  head  was 
standing  broadside  on.  He 
soon  received  a  bullet  an  inch 
behind  the  shoulder  and  dropped 
in  his  tracks.  The  left  barrel 
missed  a  very  nice  head,  the 
result  of  no  breakfast  and  ex- 
citement, and  what  appeared  to 
be  the  remainder  of  the  herd 
made  off.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  rifle  been  reloaded  than 
another  beast  dashed  out  from 
behind  a  rock  and  trotted,  as 
if  bewildered,  out  into  the  open 
close  to  where  the  first  was 
lying.  He  got  two  wild  shots 
fired  at  him  before  he  followed 
the  others  in  a  hurry,  but 
limping,  for  one  bullet  had 
smashed  his  near  forefoot.  On 
and  on  he  went,  well  in  view 
for  at  least  twenty  minutes, 
until  he  disappeared  behind  a 
shoulder  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley,  taking  a  path  that 
would  lead  him  to  the  worst 
ground  on  the  whole  mountain- 
side. A  wounded  ibex  always 
endeavours  to  save  himself  by 
lying  up  in  a  place  as  danger- 
ous as  can  be  to  his  human 
pursuers,  although  like  a 
broad  street  to  him,  where  he 
hopes  to  find  a  haven  in  which 
to  recover,  or  die  in  the  peace 
and  solitude  a  wounded  wild 
animal  always  craves  for. 
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The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  inspect  the  ibex  already 
down,  and  the  tape  proved 
that  he  carried  a  fine  head  of 
41  inches.  The  Ladakhi  soon 
had  that  head  and  the  skin  off, 
and  the  subaltern  supplemented 
his  breakfast  that  morning 
with  fried  goat's  liver.  That 
is  a  tasty  and  highly-flavoured 
dish  at  all  times,  but  when  it 
is  cooked  over  a  slow  fire  of 
dried  dung,  on  the  lid  of  an 
Etna,  it  takes  unto  itself  a 
flavouring  impossible  to  the 
taste  of  any  one  but  a  hungry 
hunter  who  has  not  eaten  hot 
food  for  nearly  a  week.  Natives 
seem  to  prefer  it  raw,  and  pos- 
sibly they  are  wise  in  dispens- 
ing with  the  dung-fire.  Then, 
as  the  blankets  would  be 
wanted  no  more  and  the  ibex 
head  alone  was  a  load  for  one 
man,  the  coolies  started  off  for 
the  tents,  and  the  subaltern 
and  his  two  shikaries  crammed 
their  pockets  and  cummerbands 
with  the  remaining  portable 
food,  hung  two  spare  pair  of 
grass  shoes  on  their  belts,  for 
one  can  easily  walk  through 
a  pair  of  them  in  a  day, 
and  began  to  follow  up  the 
wounded  ibex,  intending  to 
get  back  to  the  tents  before 
dark. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  a  wound  in  the  foot  is 
often  more  serious  to  an  animal 
than  one  in  other  and  appar- 
ently more  important  parts  of 
the  body.  I  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  a  practised  stalker 
in  Scotland  that  he  has  noticed 
this  with  red -deer,  and  that 
although  stags  will  sometimes 
get  away,  showing  extraordin- 
ary vitality,  with  a  broken 


thigh-bone,  they  soon  lie  down 
if  a  foot  has  been  hit.  And 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  case,  generally  speaking, 
with  both  men  and  animals. 

So,  although  this  chase  was 
both  a  long  and  a  stern  one, 
the  party  never  lost  heart, 
hoping  every  minute  after  the 
first  four  hours  to  come  upon 
their  quarry  lying  up.  Our 
sportsman  will  never  forget 
that  climb,  and  it  will  ever 
form  his  standard  bad  dream. 
He  would  willingly  have 
changed  places  in  nature  with 
the  ram  -  chikor  and  lammer- 
gier,  for  they  could  fly,  or  with 
the  flies,  for  they  could  crawl 
and  hang  on  head  downwards. 
But  a  strong  head  and  sound, 
though  till  now  untried,  nerve, 
helped  by  Providence  and  two  un- 
surpassed mountaineers,  pulled 
him  through,  and  enabled  him 
at  about  three  in  the  after- 
noon, breathless,  bleeding,  but 
still  undefeated,  to  take  two 
shaking  shots  at  the  ibex  that 
lay  down  amongst  the  rocks 
and  ice.  Both  missed,  and 
the  ibex  got  up,  but,  as  he 
turned  again  to  face  the  pre- 
cipice he  was  trying  to  work 
his  way  up,  a  third  shot 
killed  him.  A  beautiful  head 
it  was  too,  a  perfect  curve  of 
42  inches, — the  kind  of  trophy 
that  makes  one  forget  exhaus- 
tion and  previous  disappoint- 
ment, and  stops  the  preaching 
to  oneself  on  the  subject  of 
wild-goose  chases.  But,  unless 
another  night  on  the  hillside 
was  to  be  faced  without 
blankets,  there  was  no  time  to 
admire  it,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  off  the  body  the  Ladakhi 
put  it  on  his  shoulders  and 
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commenced  showing  the  way 
back  to  camp. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
that  journey  in  detail.  It 
suffices  to  relate  that  at  about 
9  P.M.  three  exhausted  humans, 
with  the  head  of  their  animal 
victim,  painfully  stumbled  their 
way  through  the  darkness  into 
the  camp.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  moral  spur  of  success  they 
would  probably  have  lain  by 
the  wayside  that  night.  But 
they  got  in,  ate  a  few  mouth- 
fuls,  and  crawled  into  the 
warmth  of  their  blankets,  out 
of  which  they  did  not  stir  for 
fourteen  hours,  and  then  only 
to  eat  and  wash  before  start- 
ing another  sleep. 

And  now  we  will  leave  them, 
for  they  will  rest  a  week  or  so 
before  facing  the  mountains 
again  on  fresh  ground.  We 
will  skip  the  next  two  months, 
with  their  varying  luck,  and 
pass  on  to  the  time  when  a 
ragged  but  happy  sportsman 
marched  into  Srinagur  early 
one  morning  with  a  row  of 
coolies,  carrying  grand  heads, 
in  his  outfit,  an  incipient  beard 
on  his  chin,  and  a  thoroughly 
contented  mind.  Abdullah  had 
no  reason  to  find  fault  with 
either  his  chit  or  his  back- 
sheesh,  and  no  doubt  both 
formed  his  favourite  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  Islamabad 
bazaar  the  subsequent  winter. 

Nor,  if  we  are  British  tax- 


payers, need  we  think  that 
because  that  young  soldier  has 
drawn  four  months'  pay  and 
has  done  no  soldiering  our 
money  is  wasted.  For  some  day, 
perhaps,  he  will  be  hunting  a 
species  of  game  that  is  plenti- 
ful on  the  north-west  frontier 
of  India,  and  that  shoots  back 
remarkably  straight.  Although 
he  will  not  actually  have  much 
shooting  to  do  himself,  he  will 
have  a  company  of  soldiers  to 
get  into  positions  from  which 
they  can  shoot  under  as  fav- 
ourable conditions  as  can  be 
found,  and  the  more  mountain- 
eering he  has  done  the  quicker 
will  he  be  to  find  those  condi- 
tions. He  will  have  to  supply 
the  brain,  eyes,  and  knowledge 
of  mountain  life  for  his  town- 
bred  privates,  trained  under  our 
patent  and  original  system.  He 
will  have  to  teach  them  to 
march,  feed  themselves,  keep 
themselves  in  health,  and  to 
watch  for  a  particularly  wary 
enemy.  If  he  is  town -bred 
and  barrack  -  square  trained 
like  his  men  he  won't  be 
able  to  do  it,  for  nature  is 
the  only  text  -  book  on  those 
subjects.  Much  learning  may 
help  one  to  write  out  the 
orders  for  an  attack,  but  a 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  is  a 
greater  assistance  to  company 
officers  who  have  to  carry  that 
attack  out. 

T.  FETHEKSTONHAUGH. 
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CRITICS    AND     CRITICISM. 


THEKE  are  no  words  in  the 
language  more  misleading  than 
Critics  and  Criticism.  On  the 
one  hand  we  use  them  when  we 
speak  of  Aristotle,  Longinus, 
and  Coleridge  ;  on  the  other  we 
call  him  a  critic  and  his  work 
criticism  who  "  does "  the 
novels  for  the  '  Eatanswill 
Gazette.'  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
famous  epigram  made  confusion 
worse  confounded.  "  You  know 
who  the  Critics  are?  "  said  he  in 
'Lothair.'  "Those  who  have 
failed  in  Literature  and  Art." 
The  epigram,  half  true  of  mere 
reviewers,  is  wholly  false  of 
those  who  claim  even  a  remote 
kinship  with  Aristotle  and  the 
masters,  and  it  has  cast  an  un- 
merited obloquy  upon  the  pro- 
fessors of  a  delicate  craft.  For 
criticism,  in  its  highest  flight, 
is  philosophic  and  even  creative. 
It  lays  bare  the  secret  pro- 
cesses of  the  human  brain ;  it 
explains  the  causes  of  pleasure 
and  the  grounds  of  taste. 
It  may  even  call  the  dead 
back  from  the  shades,  and 
present  to  us  the  character 
and  temperament  of  the  great 
writers  whose  works  remain 
our  most  glorious  heritage. 
But  a  reproach  still  sticks  to 
the  word  "criticism,"  and  not 
even  Matthew  Arnold  and 
Pater  escape  from  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  without  a  stain. 
However,  they  and  their  fellow- 


craftsmen  have  found  an  elo- 
quent champion  in  Professor 
Saintsbury,  who  has  shown  in 
his  monumental  work,  the  third 
and  last  volume  of  which  is 
now  published,  that  the  true 
critic,  so  far  from  being  a 
failure  in  Literature,  is  one  who 
has  succeeded  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  very  difficult  and 
delicate  Art. 

Professor  Saintsbury's  quali- 
fications for  his  task  are  many 
and  obvious.  He  has  a  passion 
for  letters  which  neither  time 
nor  chance  can  quell.  He  is  as 
intimately  at  home  among  the 
masters  of  the  grand  style  as 
among  the  antics  of  the  occult 
school.  Truly  he  may  say, 
without  a  boast,  that  nothing 
which  concerns  literature  is 
alien  to  him.  Many  strange 
books,  which  the  most  of  us 
are  proud  to  have  turned  over, 
he  has  read  and  re-read;  and 
his  pages  bristle  with  allusions 
which  are  not  always  clear  to 
him  whom  he  calls  "  the  running 
reader."  Moreover,  though  he 
writes  of  Criticism,  he  seldom 
afflicts  you  with  doctrine  or 
pedantry.  He  does  not  come 
forth,  like  Zoilus,  with  a 
set  of  irrefragable  rules ;  and 
aesthetics  are  as  little  to  his 
mind  as  a  rigid  system.  In 
brief,  the  trick  of  Procrustes 
is  most  emphatically  not  his. 
"  Extreme  method,"  says  he, 
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"  in  criticism  is  something  of 
a  superstition  " ;  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  his  book  he 
tells  you  frankly  what  he  thinks 
about  this  or  that  writer,  not 
what  you  or  somebody  else 
ought  to  think  according  to 
law.  After  all,  a  critic,  even 
of  critics,  can  justly  express  no 
other  opinion  than  his  own, 
and  if  matters  of  taste  were 
settled  by  rule,  how  dull  a  thing 
would  literature  be  !  We  should 
all  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion by  the  same  road,  and 
there  would  be  as  little  room 
for  enthusiasm  as  for  caprice. 

Another  virtue,  which  we 
willingly  ascribe  to  Profesor 
Saintsbury,  is  catholicity  of 
taste.  He  can  admire  the 
talent  of  Diderot  without  run- 
ning amuck  at  Coleridge.  A 
respect  for  Macaulay  does  not 
blind  him  to  the  exquisite 
work  of  Mr  Pater.  Above  all, 
he  shows  a  sharper  eye  for  the 
good  that  is  in  a  man  than  the 
evil,  quoting  more  than  once 
Coleridge's  advice  to  the  young 
"  that  it  is  always  unwise  to 
judge  of  anything  by  its  defects; 
the  first  attempt  ought  to  be  to 
discover  its  excellences."  And 
preserving  always  this  point 
of  view,  he  is  able  to  do  jus- 
tice to  such  writers  as  Chateau- 
briand and  Stendhal,  Blake 
and  BarbeyD'Aurevilly.  Some- 
times, indeed,  he  seems  to  push 
his  complacency  too  far,  as 
when  he  finds  an  amiable  word 
for  the  timid,  superficial  ob- 
servations of  M.  Faguet,  who 
seems  to  have  won  on  this  side 
the  Channel  a  repute  which  his 
own  countrymen  properly  deny 
him.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
point  on  which  we  differ  from 
Professor  Saintsbury.  His 


book,  being  a  live  book,  tempts 
to  disagreement  in  every  chap- 
ter. For  instance,  though  we 
would  condemn  Taine's  method 
as  severely  as  does  Professor 
Saintsbury  himself,  we  cannot 
find  that  Taine's  'History  of 
English  Literature'  is  wholly 
worthless.  Again,  the  Pro- 
fessor (we  think)  does  rather 
less  than  justice  to  De  Quincey, 
and  in  judging  his  work  departs 
from  the  general  principle  he  has 
laid  down  of  preferring  excel- 
lences to  defects.  If  De  Quincey 
were  serious,  he  says,  when  he 
wrote  his  'Appraisal  of  Greek 
Literature,'  "  actum  est  (or  al- 
most so)  with  him  as  a  critic." 
But  however  serious  he  may 
have  been  in  the  writing  of  this 
foolish  essay,  its  folly  does  not 

»/   /  */ 

affect  the  rest  of  his  work 
and  if  you  follow  Matthew 
Arnold's  general  principle,  and 
take  away  the  three-fourths  of 
De  Quincey 's  criticism  which 
is  prejudiced  or  misguided,  you 
will  find  a  treasure  of  wisdom 
which  suffers  in  no  way  from 
an  ignoble  juxtaposition. 

Nor  can  we  follow  Professor 
Saintsbury  when  he  holds  that 
the  drama  is  only  "incidentally 
literary."  The  drama  is  (we 
believe),  and  has  always  been, 
a  form  of  literature  and  noth- 
ing else.  A  play  which  is 
destined  for  presentation  on 
the  stage  demands  another 
technique  than  a  poem  which 
is  only  read  in  the  study.  But 
it  must  be  "literature"  all  the 
same,  unless  it  is  to  survive  a 
moment  for  the  amusement  of 
the  vulgar,  and  then  fall  into 
instant  forgetfulness.  The 
foolish  plays  which  at  the 
present  time  entertain  the 
idle  public  have  as  little  to 
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do  with  the  drama  as  with 
literature.  They  are  mere 
peep-shows,  without  meaning 
or  coherence,  and  they  could 
have  no  existence  without  their 
trappings.  But  the  medium  of 
drama,  as  of  epic,  is  the  liter- 
ary language ;  costumes  and 
carpentry  are  but  incidents  of 
the  theatre.  The  drama  can 
live,  and  has  lived,  on  literature 
alone.  To  -  day,  eking  out  a 
foolish  and  precarious  exist- 
ence upon  scenic  display,  it  is 
neither  literature  nor  drama. 
In  brief,  it  appears  to  us  as 
idle  to  speak  of  a  "literary 
drama  "  as  of  "  a  literary  epic," 
and  though  the  dramatist  ap- 
peals to  his  audience  by  an- 
other word  and  another  artifice 
than  those  which  befit  the  poet, 
the  word  and  artifice  are  liter- 
ary or  nothing.  To-day  both 
epic  and  drama  are  dead,  but 
neither  will  live  again  until  it 
acknowledges  a  loyal  allegiance 
to  literature.  If  an  "unliter- 
ary "  drama  be  possible,  then 
the  Oval  Poet  is  of  the  tribe  of 
Homer. 

However,  Professor  Saints- 
bury  reviews  modern  criticism 
with  untiring  zeal  and  "gusto," 
to  use  Hazlitt's  favourite  word, 
and  he  has  given  us  a  record 
of  great  achievements.  It  is 
with  the  Mediaeval  Reaction 
that  this  third  volume  begins, 
and  Professor  Saintsbury  de- 
scribes with  excellent  lucidity 
the  influence  of  Gray,  Shen- 
stone,  and  Percy  on  a  changing 
taste.  Now,  this  influence  was 
felt  not  only  in  literature,  but 
in  all  the  other  arts,  even 
in  life  itself.  The  Middle  Ages 
were  emerging  from  their  dis- 
grace; and  bards  and  ballads 
were  at  last  arousing  an  in- 


terest once  given  exclusively 
to  the  classics ;  and  the  first 
step  was  traversed  on  the  road 
which  led  to  the  triumph  of 
Walter  Scott.  The  taste  in 
landscape  and  in  gardens 
shifted  with  the  taste  in  poetry, 
and  the  untrimmed  country, 
once  called  barbarous,  became 
picturesque.  No  longer  did 
straight  alleys  and  cut  trees 
delight  the  eye,  and  Shenstone 
showed  as  clearly  at  Leasowes 
as  in  his  work  the  symptoms 
of  reaction.  When  Richard 
Graves  contemplated  Mickle- 
ton,  which  served  Shenstone 
for  a  model,  he  contrasted  in 
verse  the  new  style  and  the 
old,— 

"Is  this  the  place,  where  late  in  ton- 
sile  yew, 

Crowns,  dragons,  pyramids,  and  pea- 
cocks grew  ? 

Where  quaint  parterres  presented  to 
the  eye 

The  various  angles  of  a  Christmas 
pye?" 

In  other  words,  the  oak  now 
supplanted  the  yew,  and, 
strangely  enough,  though  the 
counter-reaction  in  literature 
has  not  yet  come,  the  taste  for 
the  formal  garden  has  marvel- 
lously revived  in  our  own  day. 
Wisely  as  Professor  Saints- 
bury  discusses  the  criticism  of 
the  Empire,  he  is  (we  think)  at 
his  best  in  his  account  of  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  and  their  con- 
temporaries. He  sums  up  the 
great  controversy  of  the  Poetic 
Diction  with  perfect  justice. 
The  dispute  arose,  as  every 
one  knows,  from  a  preface  of 
Wordsworth's,  in  which  the 
poet  declared  that  the  majority 
of  the  'Lyrical  Ballads'  "were 
written  chiefly  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  language  of  conversa- 
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tion  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society  is  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  poetic 
pleasure."  Wordsworth's  ex- 
periment failed ;  or  rather  it 
was  never  carried  out.  When 
once  he  had  owned  that  metre 
is  the  proper  form  of  poetry,  he 
had  confuted  himself,  and  Cole- 
ridge's argument  is  clear  and 
indisputable.  "  Were  there 
excluded  from  Wordsworth's 
poetic  compositions  all  that  a 
literal  adherence  to  his  preface 
would  exclude,  two  -  thirds  at 
least  of  the  marked  beauties  of 
his  poetry  must  be  erased."  In 
other  words,  Wordsworth  is 
only  a  poet  when,  in  defiance 
of  his  experiment,  he  employs 
a  poetic  diction,  and  once  more 
the  failure  of  pedantry  is 
manifest. 

But  while  Coleridge  replied 
to  Wordsworth  with  a  dig- 
nity and  moderation  which 
might  have  convinced  the 
author  of  '  Lyrical  Ballads ' 
himself,  Hazlitt  attacked  him 
with  a  bludgeon.  He  ridi- 
culed the  pretensions  of  "a 
person  who  founded  a  school  of 
poetry  on  sheer  humanity,  on 
idiot  boys  and  mad  mothers, 
and  on  Simon  Lee,  the  old 
huntsman."  This  person's 
lyrical  poetry,  in  Hazlitt's  eyes, 
was  "a  cant  of  humanity  about 
the  commonest  people,  to  level 
the  great  with  the  small."  And 
so,  wound  up  to  vituperation,  he 
proceeds  with  a  kind  of  rough 
humour  and  rougher  justice : 
"This  person  admires  nothing 
that  is  admirable,  feels  no  in- 
terest in  anything  interesting, 
no  grandeur  in  anything  grand, 
no  beauty  in  anything  beauti- 
ful. He  tolerates  nothing  but 
what  he  himself  creates;  he 


sympathises  only  with  what 
can  enter  into  no  competition 
with  him,  with  '  the  bare  earth, 
and  mountains  bare,  and  grass 
in  the  green  field.'  He  sees 
nothing  but  himself  and  the 
universe.  He  hates  all  great- 
ness, and  all  pretensions  to  it, 
but  his  own.  His  egotism  is  in 
this  respect  a  madness ;  for  he 
scorns  even  the  admiration  of 
himself,  thinking  it  a  presump- 
tion in  any  one  to  suppose  that 
he  has  taste  or  sense  enough  to 
understand  him."  Thus  speaks 
the  voice  of  prejudice,  and  we 
shall  better  understand  Haz- 
litt's criticism  if  we  remember 
that,  while  Wordsworth  was 
a  Jacobin  in  poetry,  he  was 
an  Anti- Jacobin  in  politics,  and 
above  all  that  he  did  not 
agree  with  Hazlitt  in  revering 
Napoleon,  his  country's  enemy. 
However,  in  substance  Hazlitt 
is  at  one  with  Coleridge ;  the 
difference  is  that  Coleridge's 
argument  in  the  'Biographia 
Literaria '  remains  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  English  criti- 
cism, while  Hazlitt's  tirade 
serves  but  to  amuse  the  fancy, 
even  though  it  contains  the 
germs  of  truth. 

The  question,  however,  is  of 
wide  significance,  and  although, 
in  Hazlitt's  words,  the  poet 
hated  chemistry,  conchology, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is 
still  worth  while  to  ask  why  he 
set  his  affections  upon  the  con- 
versation of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  Now,  conversa- 
tion at  its  best  will  hardly  bear 
repeating;  not  even  Coleridge 
himself  could  safely  have  talked 
with  a  phonograph  in  front  of 
him,  and  the  chatter  of  peas- 
ants, which  Words  worth  deemed 
the  proper  material  of  poetry, 
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is  most  often  inarticulate.  Its 
meaning  is  clear,  because  the 
poor  significance  of  words  is 
eked  out  by  nods  and  winks; 
but  not  even  Wordsworth  held 
that  these  nods  and  winks  could 
be  interpreted  in  verse.  More- 
over, where ver  the  poet  did  use 
the  plain  terms  of  "  the  middle 
and  lower  classes,"  they  had 
precisely  the  opposite  value  to 
that  which  he  assigned  to  them. 
He  hoped  that  their  common- 
ness would  help  them  to  escape 
notice,  but  it  was  their  very 
commonness  in  an  unwonted 
place  which  gave  them  a 
sharper  look  of  curiosity  than 
could  be  contrived  either  by  a 
fantastic  archaism  or  by  the 
reckless  invention  of  new  words. 
The  truth  is  that  literature, 
whether  it  be  prose  or  verse, 
is  an  art,  and  conversation  is 
generally  not.  The  fact  that 
we  use  a  similar  medium  in 
writing  and  speaking  is  an 
accident,  which  infinitely  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  writ- 
ing ;  and  verse  or  prose  is  only 
admirable  as  it  recedes  from 
speech.  In  spite  of  Words- 
worth, in  spite  of  many  in- 
genious critics,  there  is  a  poetic 
(and  a  prosaic)  diction,  which 
have  been  developed  independ- 
ently of  the  popular  speech. 
But,  while  the  style  of  prose 
and  verse  has  changed  at  the 
bidding  of  a  master,  or  sub- 
mitted to  some  foreign  in- 
fluence, the  ages  have  been 
held  together  by  the  chain  of 
an  unbroken  tradition.  That 
Chaucer  used  certain  words  to 
gain  a  certain  effect  five  cen- 
turies ago  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  that  "  gor- 
bling "  is  the  cry  wrung  by 
emotion  from  the  heart  of  the 


British  workman.  In  brief, 
literature  and  conversation  pro- 
ceed upon  distant  and  parallel 
lines.  Moreover,  they  keep 
their  distance  and  they  never 
meet ;  and  that  rash  critic 
who  lately  discovered  that  the 
author  of  'The  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress '  "  has  kept  the  language 
of  the  poor  always  hardy  and 
picturesque"  is  no  wiser  than  he 
who  believes  that  the  "  hardy  " 
lingo,  made  at  the  street-corner 
and  embellished  by  a  study  of 
the  sporting  press,  can  ever  be 
a  legitimate  medium  of  litera- 
ture. The  fact  that  Bunyan 
was  "poor"  does  not  persuade 
the  "poor"  of  to-day  to  read 
'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  and 
the  conversation  of  the  middle 
or  lower  classes  cannot  be  in- 
troduced, even  into  a  foolish 
novel,  until  it  has  been  trans- 
lated, by  a  prudent  convention, 
out  of  all  semblance  to  the 
original. 

Of  Hazlitt  and  Lamb  Mr 
Saintsbury  gives  a  very  just 
account,  and  his  preference  for 
Hazlitt  in  the  matter  of  criti- 
cism is  intelligible  enough. 
But  his  preference  is  not  every 
one's,  and  each  of  us  will  put 
Hazlitt  or  Lamb  first,  accord- 
ing to  temperament  and  pre- 
judice. The  one  is  pre-eminent 
in  fancy,  the  other  in  reality. 
Hazlitt  never  evokes  the  images 
of  beauty  and  drollery  which 
come  to  the  page  at  Lamb's 
bidding.  Lamb,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  reveal  to  us  with 
Hazlitt's  certainty  the  aspect 
and  character  of  those  whom 
he  encounters  in  his  passage 
through  life.  Mackery  End  is 
peopled  with  phantasms,  but 
they  are  real  Cockneys  whom 
Hazlitt  meets  in  the  Tennis 
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Court.  It  was  beyond  Lamb's 
power  to  see  any  man  whole  as 
Hazlitt  saw  Northcote,  but 
Hazlitt  could  never  have  placed 
any  character  of  his  acquaint- 
ance in  the  atmosphere  of  quiet 
romance  which  envelops  'The 
South  Sea  House.'  In  criti- 
cism as  in  life  we  may  note 
the  like  contrast.  Where 
Hazlitt  speaks  with  a  voice 
of  sure  authority,  Lamb  is 
subtle,  wayward,  whimsical ; 
and,  though  he  might  analyse 
the  Artificial  Comedy  with  a 
fanciful  insight  which  eluded 
his  friend,  he  has  set  no  actor 
before  us,  teretem  atque  ro- 
tundum,  as  Hazlitt  has  drawn 
Edmund  Kean.  Again,  if 
he  lacks  Hazlitt's  energy,  he 
atones  for  the  deficiency  with 
a  delicacy  all  his  own ;  and, 
more  than  all  his  contempor- 
aries, he  had,  not  to  say  en- 
grossed, the  graces.  And  then 
he  was  absolutely  free  from  the 
prejudices,  political  and  moral, 
which  clouded  the  judgment  of 
Hazlitt.  For  Hazlitt  could  see 
no  good  in  any  man  who  was 
not,  like  himself,  a  Jacobin  in 
politics,  an  Anti  -  Jacobin  in 
letters.  He  looked  through 
the  printed  page  at  the  man 
who  wrote  it,  and  often  pro- 
nounced an  unjust  sentence 
upon  a  wrong  ground.  But 
Lamb,  living  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  and  consorting  familiarly 
with  the  dead  and  gone,  did 
not  ask  of  his  heroes  what  they 
thought,  or  how  they  voted ; 
and  he  saves  his  readers  the 
bitterness  of  strife  and  contro- 
versy. Hazlitt  objected  to 
Lamb  that  he  was  of  the 
Occult  School,  that  he  loved 
only  what  was  caviare  to  the 
general,  that  "he  would  no 


more  share  a  book  than  a  mis- 
tress with  a  friend  "  ;  but,  even 
if  the  objection  be  well-founded, 
it  carries  with  it  no  reproach. 
The  by-ways  of  literature  are 
closed  against  no  man,  and  the 
wild-flowers  gathered  there  are 
oftentimes  rarer  in  colour  and 
fragrance  than  the  statelier 
blossoms  which  grow  in  the 
well  -  kept  gardens  of  poetry. 
The  beauties  of  Shakespeare 
lie  ready  to  our  hand.  But 
shall  we  ever  forget  the  splendid 
debt  we  owe  to  him  who  re- 
covered for  our  delight  the  lost 
dramatists  of  Shakespeare's 
age,  and  sent  us  back  to 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to 
Hey  wood  and  Ford,  to  Webster 
and  Marston,  to  Massinger  and 
Chapman  ?  Whether  Lamb 
was  occult  or  not,  his  'Dra- 
matic Specimens'  is  still  un- 
challenged as  a  piece  of  prac- 
tical criticism,  and  it  proves  his 
willingness  to  share  his  books 
with  his  friends.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  their  dissimilarity, 
Hazlitt  and  Lamb  will  live 
together  even  to  the  end  of 
time.  Hazlitt,  as  Professor 
Saintsburv  says,  "  takes  towns 

*/  •/       ' 

at  a  hand-gallop,  like  Conde  at 
Lerida — and  he  does  not  often 
lose  them  afterwards."  Lamb 
desires  to  take  nothing,  save 
his  ease  with  a  book  and  a 
pipe.  But  both  are  endeared 
to  us  by  their  unfailing  loyalty 
to  the  craft  of  letters,  and  we 
can  best  define  their  tempera- 
ments if  we  say  that,  while 
Hazlitt  inspires  our  admiration, 
Lamb  is  the  undisputed  master 
of  our  affections. 

Not  the  least  of  our  obliga- 
tions to  Professor  Saintsbury 
is  that  he  admitted  William 
Blake  among  his  critics.  To 
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most  readers  this  admission 
will  be  a  surprise,  and  yet  its 
justice  is  conclusively  proved 
by  a  set  of  maxims  quoted 
from  his  'Notes  on  Keynolds.' 
They  are  excellent  and  not 
easily  accessible,  wherefore  we 
make  no  apology  for  quoting 
them  here : — 

"Knowledge  of  ideal  beauty  is  not 
to  be  acquired  ;  it  is  born  in  us." 

"  One  central  form  .  .  .  being 
granted,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
other  forms  are  deformity.  All 
forms  are  perfect  in  the  poet's 
mind." 

"To  generalise  is  to  be  an  idiot. 
To  particularise  is  the  great  dis- 
tinction of  merit." 

"  Invention  depends  altogether 
upon  execution." 

"  Passion  and  expression  are 
beauty  itself." 

"  Ages  are  all  equal :  but  genius 
is  always  above  its  age." 

Add  to  this  an  admirable 
comment  upon  Wordsworth's 
prefaces :  "1  don't  know  who 
wrote  these :  they  are  very 
mischievous,  and  direct  con- 
trary to  Wordsworth's  own 
practice,"  and  you  have  the 
best  of  Blake's  criticism.  It  is 
scanty  and  ill-expressed,  but  it 
has  the  merit  of  sincerity,  only 
too  rare  at  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  and  it  breaks  the 
trammels  of  an  erroneous  law. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  maxims 
but  might  inspire  a  disserta- 
tion, and  by  them,  as  Professor 
Saintsbury  says,  "  in  place  of 
these  battered  gods  of  the 
classical  or  neo-classical  Philis- 
tine, are  set  up  Imagination 
for  Reason,  Enthusiasm  for 
Good  Sense,  the  Result  for  the 
Rule."  In  brief,  a  reaction 
was  necessary,  and  Blake,  in 
his  quiet  nook,  did  his  best  to 
hasten  its  coming. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  beginning 


of  the  nineteenth  century,  criti- 
cism received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  periodical  press.  The 
reviews  turned  the  critic  into 
a  fighter,  and  politics  and 
literature  both  descended  for 
a  while  into  the  pit.  In  the 
thick  atmosphere  of  battle  there 
was  little  chance  of  justice. 
Shrewd  blows  were  dealt  on 
either  side,  without  too  sensi- 
tive a  regard  for  merit  or 
demerit.  To  many  critics  it 
was  a  pleasant  duty,  eagerly 
executed,  to  dust  the  jacket  of 
any  varlet  who  happened  to 
take  an  opposite  view  in 
politics.  Between  '  The  Edin- 
burgh '  and  '  The  Quarterly  '  it 
was  war  to  the  knife,  while 
'  Blackwood '  held  aloft  the 
banner  of  Toryism  with  daunt- 
less courage,  and  was  quick  to 
drive  the  lurking  Cockney  from 
his  ambush.  The  language 
employed  in  these  battles  of  the 
pen  was  seldom  polite  and  often 
inapposite  ;  but  the  skill  and 
bravery  of  the  combatants  were 
undoubted,  and  the  attack, 
though  now  and  again  it  lacked 
wisdom,  was  never  wanting  in 
spirit.  It  is  idle  at  this  hour 
to  apportion  the  honours,  or  to 
give  the  meed  of  victory  to  this 
host  or  that.  Mistakes,  of 
course,  were  made  on  both  sides. 
If  Keats  was  shamefully  treated, 
the  Cockneys  were  never  be- 
hindhand in  abuse ;  and  while 
Tennyson  was  wofully  mis- 
judged in  'The  Quarterly,' 
that  austere  Whig,  Lord 
Macaulay,  did  not  scruple 
to  announce  that  he  was 
sharpening  his  vengeful  pen  for 
Croker,  before  Croker's  book 
was  published.  But  we  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
older  practice  was  excellent  in 
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effect.  No  writer,  worth  his 
ink,  was  ever  yet  killed  by 
a  review,  and  the  savagery 
of  'The  Edinburgh,'  'The 
Quarterly,'  and  '  Black  wood  ' 
was  an  admirable  incentive 
to  courage.  After  all,  the 
rival  reviewers  were  but  advo- 
cates, intent  to  put  their  case 
as  strongly  as  possible ;  the 
other  side  had  always  the  right 
of  reply ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  an  advocate 
is  no  more  upon  his  oath  than 
the  writer  of  a  lapidary  in- 
scription. 

Moreover,  the  fear  of  ob- 
loquy was  an  instant  check 
upon  loose  writing.  The  ama- 
teur thought  twice  before  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  scarified  by 
Macaulay  or  Croker,  by  Jeffrey 
or  Lockhart.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  causes 
why  to-day  the  earth  is  cov- 
ered knee -deep  in  bad  books 
is  the  namby-pamby  habit  of 
criticism  that  prevails.  We 
are  all  too  sensitive  to  tell 
the  truth.  Of  the  many  hun- 
dreds of  novels  which  are 
poured  from  our  printing- 
presses  not  three  in  a  year  are 
worth  reading  or  reviewing. 
Yet  they  are  all  seriously  con- 
sidered by  the  gravest  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  it  is 
a  rare  event  if  a  foolish  and 
aimless  praise  is  withheld  from 
the  worst  of  them.  After  all, 
it  is  the  business  of  a  judge  to 
condemn,  if  necessary,  as  well 
as  to  acquit,  if  possible ;  and 
this  elementary  truth,  well 
remembered  by  the  critics  of 
old,  is  to-day  forgotten.  We 
do  not  wish  to  see  so  brutal  an 
attack  upon  the  worst  of  our 
contemporaries  as  that  which 
Maginn  made  upon  Grantley 


Berkeley ;  for,  just  as  it  was,  it 
was  marred  by  unpardonable 
faults  of  taste.  But  we  would 
welcome  a  return  to  the  stur- 
dier criticism,  which  dared  to 
tell  an  unpalatable  truth,  and 
which  held  it  a  heinous  crime 
to  offend  against  the  craft  of 
letters.  By  treating  the  of- 
fender with  an  epicene  amia- 
bility we  have  connived  at  a 
literature  which  is  illiterate, 
and  we  have  sent  the  baro- 
meter of  taste  down  to  zero. 

And  how  well  they  "  slated  " 
— those  valiant  knights  of  the 
pen !  How  bravely  they  casti- 
gated the  impostors  !  And  even 
if  they  aimed  a  stroke  at  the 
wrong  man,  they  did  him  little 
harm,  since  genius  is  invulner- 
able. On  the  one  hand  was 
Jeffrey,  with  his  love  of  Whig- 
gism  and  his  respect  for  literary 
tradition  ;  on  the  other  was 
Croker,  with  the  maxims  of 
Toryism  ever  on  his  tongue, 
and  a  talent  for  vituperation 
which  not  even  Macaulay  could 
rival.  More  accomplished  than 
either  were  Lockhart  and  Chris- 
topher North,  who  exulted  in 
the  insolence  of  youth,  and 
in  the  certainty  bred  of  wide 
reading  and  sound  scholarship. 
Nor  should  Maginn  be  for- 
gotten—  Maginn,  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  brilliant  and 
surely  the  most  unfortunate  of 
them  all.  In  their  own  day 
they  incurred  the  bitterest  re- 
proaches ;  yet,  as  we  have  said, 
they  did  an  undoubted  service 
to  literature ;  and  we  would 
that  they  might  return  to  the 
earth  for  a  season,  bludgeon  or 
rapier  in  hand,  and  execute 
their  hautes  oeuvres  on  the 
many  malefactors  of  to-day. 

But  the  bravest  of  these  war- 
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riors  are  merely  included  in 
Professor  Saintsbury's  book  by 
an  accident.  They  did  not  for- 
mulate new  principles  or  estab- 
lish a  new  school,  and  they 
ran  counter  to  Coleridge's  ad- 
vice, in  that  they  judged  the 
books  which  they  read  rather 
by  their  defects  than  by  their 
excellences.  Nevertheless  they 
guarded  the  portals  of  litera- 
ture with  a  jealous  courage, 
and  if  they  are  little  read  to- 
day it  is  because  the  most  of 
the  writers  on  whom  they  ex- 
ercised their  wits  are  long 
since  forgotten.  With  Sainte- 
Beuve,  however,  we  return  to 
the  fair  highroad  of  criticism. 
For  the  author  of  the  '  Cause- 
ries '  takes  a  high  rank  among 
the  masters.  He  roamed  over 
the  whole  field  of  literature, 
and  interpreted  to  his  country- 
men the  classics  of  all  the  ages. 
In  breadth  of  interest  and 
variety  of  appreciation  he  is 
still  unrivalled,  and  it  was  al- 
ways his  merit  to  look  upon 
literature  with  the  eye  of  life. 
In  other  words,  he  was  no 
pedant,  explaining  one  book 
by  another,  but  rather  a  man 
of  the  world,  who  criticised 
books  by  the  knowledge  he  had 
gained  of  men.  At  the  same 
time  his  taste  was  sure,  his 
opinions  well  balanced,  his  style 
at  once  energetic  and  pictur- 
esque. Moreover,  history  and 
biography  were  more  to  his 
mind  than  mere  criticism,  and 
he  wrote  of  no  one  whom  he 
did  not  set  before  his  readers, 
fully  realised  in  temper  and 
character.  In  brief,  he  was 
a  master  of  portraiture,  who 
takes  his  place  among  the  cre- 
ative artists  of  the  world. 
France,  however,  has  never 


lacked  critics,  who  have  attained 
a  distinction  which  is  too  often 
denied  their  colleagues  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  Barbey  d'Aure- 
villy,  for  instance,  a  fierce 
dandy  born  out  of  due  time,  an 
uncompromising  conservative 
ill  at  ease  in  a  democratic  age, 
who  lashed  his  enemies  with 
scorpions,  and  whose  many 
volumes  of  criticism  may  still 
be  read  for  the  wit  and  energy 
of  their  style.  There  is  Baude- 
laire, an  exotic,  to  whom  the 
common  and  trivial  were  al- 
ways a  stumbling  -  block  of 
offence,  and  who  added  De 
Quincey  and  Poe  to  the  litera- 
ture of  France.  There  is  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  the  loyal  cham- 
pion of  Art  for  Art's  sake ; 
and  there  is  Zola,  who  criti- 
cised for  the  glory  of  Natural- 
ism, and  who,  rhetorician  and 
lyrist  as  he  was,  never  knew 
that  he  himself  was  the  legiti- 
mate heir  of  the  Romanticism 
which  he  despised.  And  is  not 
M.  Anatole  France  still  among 
us,  who,  before  he  created  M. 
Bergeret,  and  re-created  the 
provincial  life  of  his  native 
country,  knew  (none  better) 
how  to  seek  adventures  among 
masterpieces. 

Professor  Saintsbury,  as  we 
all  know,  is  the  fervent  admirer 
of  Mr  Matthew  Arnold,  to 
whom  he  gives  the  highest 
place  in  his  hierarchy.  "As 
I  rest  on  my  oars,"  he  says, 
"  and  look  back  over  European 
criticism  for  the  eighty  years 
which  have  passed  since  his 
birth,  I  cannot  find  one  critic, 
born  since  that  time,  who 
can  be  ranked  above  or  even 
with  him  in  general  critical 
quality  and  accomplishment." 
And  though  there  will  always 
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be  some  to  demur  to  this  judg- 
ment, Professor  Saintsbury's 
praise  of  Matthew  Arnold  is 
not  unreasonable.  For  the 
author  of  '  Culture  and  An- 
archy '  always  held  the  banner 
of  literature  aloft.  When  other 
men  found  pleasure  in  the  last 
new  book,  he  hied  him  to  Homer 
and  Dante,  to  Milton  and 
Wordsworth,  and  came  forth, 
with  all  his  eloquence,  and 
irony,  and  wit,  the  champion 
of  the  grand  style.  Oftentimes 
he  provokes  you  to  disagree- 
ment. It  is  impossible  to  follow 
him  when  he  tells  you  that 
"all  depends  upon  the  subject." 
Rather  would  we  accept  the 
assertion  of  Dryden  that  "the 
story  is  the  least  part."  More- 
over, when  Mr  Arnold  discoursed 
of  Celtic  Literature,  a  subject 
which  he  partially  understood, 
he  gave  a  splendid  opportunity 
to  the  fool.  Ever  since  an  infinite 
amount  of  folly  has  been  talked 
and  written  concerning  the 
Celtic  genius.  A  certain  school 
of  critics,  having  made  up  its 
mind  in  what  this  genius  con- 
sists, has  claimed  as  Celts 
Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  all 
the  poets.  But  the  argument 
is  wholly  unsound ;  and  they 
would  be  wiser,  these  critics,  if 
they  first  proved  their  poets 
Celts,  and  then  discovered  by 
comparison  and  elimination 
what  qualities  were  common 
to  them  all.  However,  we 
must  not  hold  Matthew  Arnold 
responsible  for  the  folly  of  his 
disciples,  and  no  man  of  his 
generation  did  more  than  he 
to  discredit  caprice  and  to  prove 
that  a  new  fashion  was  not 
always  the  best. 

And  as  we  come  to  an  end  of 


Professor  Saintsbury's  history, 
one  thing  is  evident  to  us :  the 
critic  is  great  in  proportion  as 
he  discovers  to  us  not  the  sub- 
ject of  his  criticism,  but  himself. 
With  him  also  "  the  story  is  the 
least  part";  and  he  lives  beyond 
his  own  day  for  precisely  those 
gifts  of  style  and  imagination 
which  give  the  great  creative 
minds  their  immortality.  When 
we  read  Pater  we  think  not  of 
Winckelmann  nor  of  Mirandola, 
but  of  Pater.  Charles  Lamb 
does  not  hide  his  own  fanciful 
personality  behind  the  masks  of 
the  old  actors.  Coleridge  cannot 
help  talking  philosophy  even 
when  Wordsworth  prompts  the 
argument ;  and  Hazlitt,  him- 
self, prejudiced  and  alert,  gruff 
and  enthusiastic,  is  visible  in 
the  least  of  his  essays.  We 
have  heard  many  definitions  of 
criticism,  obscure  and  contra- 
dictory. We  have  been  told 
that  it  is  the  art  of  enjoy- 
ing masterpieces,  and  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  a 
method  of  chastising  the  evil- 
doer. But  we  believe  that  the 
critic  best  fulfils  his  function 
when  he  reveals  himself  through 
the  work  of  another.  For  the 
critic,  if  he  be  honest  and 
sincere,  can  give  his  own 
opinion,  and  his  own  opinion 
alone.  If  he  calls  to  life  the 
writers  of  another  age,  as  Pater 
calls  them  to  life  with  his  ex- 
quisite art,  he  shows  them  as 
they  appear  to  his  eyes,  and 
not  to  the  eyes  of  another.  In 
brief,  the  best  criticism  is  that 
which  tells  us  what  the  critic 
is,  as  well  as  what  he  thinks, 
and  reminds  us  that  life,  lived 
and  seen,  is  the  best  touchstone 
of  literature. 
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THE  RISE  OP  JAPAN  —  HER  IMMEMORIAL  SECLUSION  —  WILL  ADAMS  THE 
KENTISH  PILOT,  FIRST  ENGLISHMAN  IN  JAPAN  —  THE  VOYAGE  OF 
CAPTAIN  SARIS  —  TRADE  WITH  THE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY  —  LORD 
ELGIN'S  MISSION  —  THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  BRITISH  LEGATION  —  THE 

SAMURAI   AT   SCHOOL RUSSIA   AND   JAPAN THE   SENSITIVENESS    OF 

THE  PRESS — THE  LAST  OF  THE  WAR  CORRESPONDENT — MR  TREE  AND 
"  THE  TEMPEST." 


WHEN  the  history  of  these 
times  comes  to  be  written,  with 
the  sober  impartiality  which 
distance  alone  makes  possible, 
the  present  year  will  doubtless 
be  recognised  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch.  The  sudden 
rise  of  Japan  to  a  foremost 
place  among  the  military 
nations  of  the  world  is  an 
event  which  cannot  be  matched 
save  in  the  remote  past.  When 
Athens,  in  the  splendour  of  her 
youth,  came  forth  the  jealous 
guardian  of  liberty  against  the 
vast  might  of  Persia,  she 
achieved  no  more  than  Japan 
is  achieving  to-day.  In  one 
respect,  indeed,  the  achieve- 
ment of  Japan  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since  she  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  inferior 
in  blood  and  energy  to  her 
great  opponent.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  issue  of  the  war, 
there  is  now  a  new  factor 
in  politics,  and,  as  the  Pacific 
is  probably  the  battlefield  of 
the  future,  in  half  a  century 
Japan  may  be  a  serious  menace 
to  Germany,  to  America,  or 
even  to  Great  Britain  herself. 

And  Japan  is  not  merely 
young  in  prowess,  she  is  young 
in  time.  It  is  but  fifty  years 
ago  that  she  emerged  from  the 
same  state  of  secrecy  and  aloof- 
ness which  until  yesterday  held 
in  thrall  the  sacred  city  of 
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Lhasa.  Between  the  journey 
of  Marco  Polo  and  Lord  Elgin's 
mission  Japan  was  sealed 
against  all  the  world.  The 
one  link  which  connected  her 
with  Europe  was  the  Dutch 
factory,  which  was  permitted 
to  conduct  a  lucrative  trade 
upon  arduous  and  insulting  con- 
ditions. But  in  Marco  Polo's 
day  the  Japanese  were  already 
civilised  and  courageous.  As  he 
tells  us,  they  successfully  with- 
stood the  invasion  of  so  stout 
a  foe  as  Kublai  Khan's  own 
Tartars.  Their  wealth,  more- 
over, was  enormous,  and  they 
took  care  that  their  hoard  of 
gold  should  not  decrease,  by 
forbidding  its  exportation,  a 
policy  which  they  pursued  for 
many  centuries.  Unhappily 
Marco  Polo  tells  us  little  of 
Japan,  and  after  him  there  is 
silence,  until  William  Adams, 
the  first  Englishman  who 
entered  Japan,  sent  his  letters 
home.  And  in  the  history  of 
adventure  a  more  amazing 
career  cannot  be  found  than 
that  of  this  old  Kentish  pilot. 
He  set  sail  from  the  Texel  in 
1579  on  the  ship  Erasmus,  and 
after  hunger,  sickness,  and 
mutiny  bravely  endured,  he 
and  his  friends  resolved  to  go 
for  Japan  ;  "  for,  by  the  report 
of  Derrick  Gerritson,  who  had 
been  there  with  the  Portugals, 
20 
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woollen  cloth  was  in  great 
estimation  in  that  island." 
So  they  went  for  Japan,  and  on 
the  12th  of  April  "we  came 
hard  to  Bungo  " — to  quote  the 
pilot's  own  words  —  "  where 
many  country  barks  came 
aboard  us,  the  people  whereof 
we  willingly  let  come,  having 
no  force  to  resist  them,  and  at 
this  place  we  came  to  an 
anchor."  So  Will  Adams  was 
brought  before  the  Tai-coon, 
and  his  mother -wit  not  only 
saved  him  from  the  crucifix 
but  marvellously  advanced 
him.  He  told  the  Emperor 
the  name  of  his  country,  and 
declared  that  his  land  had  long 
sought  out  the  East  Indies. 
And  when  the  Tai-coon  asked 
him  whether  his  country  had 
wars,  he  replied:  "Yea;  with 
the  Spaniards  and  Portugals, 
being  at  peace  with  all  other 
nations."  Now  the  Japanese 
hated  the  Portugals  with  a 
fierce  hatred, — they  were  pres- 
ently to  send  back  a  British 
Embassy  on  the  ground  that 
Charles  II.  had  married  a 
Portuguese  wife, — and  Adams' 
answer  instantly  procured  him 
the  Emperor's  favour.  He  was 
commanded  henceforth  to  re- 
main in  Japan,  was  advanced 
to  a  high  place  in  the  court, 
and  lived  the  easy  affluent  life 
of  a  grandee.  He  built  the 
Emperor  ships,  and  taught  him 
such  "points  of  geometry  and 
mathematics  "  as  he  had 
mastered  himself.  And  in 
return  he  was  given  an  estate 
"like  unto  a  lordship  in  Eng- 
land, with  eighty  or  ninety 
husbandmen,  who  are  as  my 
servants  and  slaves." 

But  Adams  desired  nothing 
more  than  that  his  countrymen 


should  share  his  prosperity, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  he  sent 
home  flourishing  accounts  of 
Japan  and  its  trade.  In 
answer,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany appointed  Captain  Saris  to 
the  command  of  the  Clove,  who, 
under  Adams'  auspices,  pros- 
pered for  a  while,  sold  his 
"  Bantam  -  pepper  ungarbled," 
and  did  his  best  to  establish  an 
English  factory  at  Hiraclo. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  a 
coldness  showed  itself  between 
Saris  and  Adams.  The  pilot, 
or  Anjin,  "considerer  of  the 
needle,"  as  the  Emperor  called 
him,  presently  refused  to  see 
his  countrymen,  and  when  at 
last  he  consented  to  dine  with 
them,  he  rose  directly  after 
dinner,  and  declined  their  com- 
pany when  he  took  his  leave, 
as  though  he  "thought  them 
not  good  enough  to  walk  with 
him."  Doubtless  a  pride  in 
his  lordship  and  his  eighty 
slaves  persuaded  him  to  look 
down  upon  the  simple  captain, 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  lack  of 
amiability  on  one  side  or  the 
other  hindered  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  between 
England  and  Japan.  And, 
though  a  treaty  was  made  be- 
tween James  I.  and  the  Tai- 
coon,  Saris  returned  to  England 
having  accomplished  nothing, 
while  Adams  continued  so  pros- 
perous in  the  Emperor's  favour 
that  to-day  a  street  in  Yeddo 
bears  his  name,  and  every  year 
his  memory  is  honoured. 

But  Japan  once  more  closed 
her  ports,  and  pursued  the 
policy  of  seclusion  with  yet 
greater  energy.  In  1637 — 
some  seventeen  years  after 
Adams'  death  —  the  famous 
interdict  was  published,  of 
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which  the  following  is  one 
clause :  "  ISTo  Japanese  ship  or 
boat  whatever,  nor  any  native 
of  Japan,  should  presume  to  go 
out  of  the  country;  and  who 
acts  contrary  to  this  shall  be 
put  to  death,  and  the  ship  and 
goods  shall  be  forfeited  \  and 
all  Japanese  who  return  from 
abroad  shall  be  put  to  death." 
Nor  was  this  all :  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
merchant  fleet  of  Japan  con- 
sisted entirely  of  junks,  which 
could  not  cross  the  sea, — which, 
in  fact,  were  only  fit  to  hug 
the  coast ;  and  if  by  accident  a 
junk  were  driven  off  the  shore, 
no  happier  fate  could  overtake 
it  than  to  sink.  Thus  for  cen- 
turies a  high  wall  was  built 
round  Japan — a  wall  which  not 
merely  excluded  the  stranger, 
but  prevented  the  islands' 
wealth  in  gold  and  men  from 
being  dissipated  abroad.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  free 
trade  or  protection.  It  was 
a  case  of  no  trade  at  all,  if 
we  except  that  carried  on  by 
the  Dutch,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Tai-coon. 

So  as  the  years  went  on, 
Japan,  resolute  in  her  conserv- 
atism, learned  nothing  of  the 
world  which  lay  across  the  sea, 
and  when  in  1858  Lord  Elgin 
went  on  his  famous  mission  he 
found  Japanese  civilisation  pre- 
cisely what  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Marco  Polo.  But  that  mis- 
sion marks  the  end  of  Japan's 
seclusion.  She  had  already 
made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  and  now,  under  press- 
ure to  be  sure,  she  granted 
similar  privileges  to  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  But  a 
nation  cannot  be  transformed 
in  a  day,  and  though  Japan 


amiably  entertained  the  visi- 
tors who  had  thrust  them- 
selves upon  her  in  the  name 
of  progress,  she  still  clung  with 
a  staunch  fidelity  to  her  ancient 
customs.  It  was,  for  instance, 
impossible  that  the  Japanese, 
who  had  for  many  centuries 
governed  their  lives  by  the 
strictest  etiquette,  should  accept 
the  bluff  manners  of  Euro- 
peans ;  and  after  the  signa- 
ture of  the  treaties  there 
followed  a  series  of  murders, 
prompted  as  much  by  imagined 
breaches  of  courtesy  as  by  the 
old  deep  -  seated  distrust  of 
foreigners.  The  ferocity  of  the 
Japanese  culminated  in  the 
attack  made  in  1861  upon 
the  British  Legation.  The 
story  has  been  told  many 
times,  and  never  better  than 
by  Laurence  Oliphant,  who 
faced  a  Japanese  assailant 
with  no  more  deadly  a  weapon 
than  a  hunting-crop,  and  who 
owed  his  life  to  a  small  beam 
or  rafter,  beneath  which  he 
stood,  and  which  on  the  one 
side  was  "as  full  of  deep  sword- 
cuts  as  a  crimped  herring," 
and  on  the  other  was  in- 
dented with  "  the  shape  of  the 
handle  of  Oliphant's  hunting- 
whip."  It  had,  indeed,  borne 
the  brunt  of  both  attacks,  and 
had  saved  the  lives  of  English- 
man and  Japanese  alike. 

The  animosity,  however,  was 
presently  assuaged,  and  hence- 
forth Japan  lived  on  terms  of 
friendship  with  the  strangers 
within  her  gates.  And  with 
characteristic  prudence  she  set 
about  making  the  best  possible 
use  of  the  intruders.  If  in  her 
own  despite  she  was  asked  to 
play  the  game  of  politics,  she 
would  master  the  rules  without 
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loss  of  time,  and  above  all  she 
would  create  such  an  army  and 
such  a  navy  as  should  secure 
her  against  the  attacks  of  her 
new-found  friends.  Now  the 
Japanese  had  always  been  apt 
for  warfare.  In  1281  they 
had  defeated  the  army  which 
Kublai  Khan  sent  against 
them,  putting  30,000  to  the 
sword,  and  making  slaves  of 
70,000  Koreans  and  Chinese. 
With  years  of  seclusion  their 
martial  ardour  had  not  cooled. 
The  Japanese  knight  was  so 
finely  skilled  in  the  use  of 
his  two  -  handed  sword  that 
with  one  movement  he  could 
draw  it  from  the  scabbard, 
and  strike  a  fatal  blow ;  and 
Captain  Sherard  Osborn  noted 
as  early  as  1858 — in  his  '  Cruise 
in  Japanese  Waters  '  —  the 
"  childish  love  of  arms  "  which 
dominated  the  people.  "  With 
all  disposition,"  said  he,  "  to 
approve  of  everything  Japanese, 
certainly  a  man  with  his  dress, 
straw  sandals,  and  clean-shaved 
poll,  with  a  long  ugly  musket 
in  his  hand  and  a  British 
grenadier's  belt  and  pouch  over 
his  shoulders,  did  not  cut  a 
martial  or  imposing  figure." 
Assuredly  he  did  not,  though 
the  mere  fact  that  he  carried  a 
long  ugly  musket  proved  that 
he  was  discontented  with  the 
weapons  that  had  hitherto 
served  him.  But  the  transition 
was  not  easily  made,  and  in  1864 
some  Japanese  troops  appeared 
upon  the  parade  -  ground  of 
Yokohama,  clad  in  chain-mail, 
and  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  Nevertheless,  the  mind 
of  the  Japanese  was  made 
up.  At  the  first  contact  with 
foreigners,  a  feeling  of  nation- 
ality modified  the  feudalism 


which  hitherto  had  exclusively 
governed  their  policy.  It  was 
as  though  they  said  to  their 
unwelcome  visitors,  "  We  did 
not  ask  to  become  part  of 
your  system,  but  now  we 
have  emerged  from  our  se- 
clusion, we  are  determined  to 
rival,  if  not  to  surpass,  your 
civilisation."  They  received 
their  first  instruction  from  the 
Lancashire  Fusiliers,  and  as 
late  as  1867  the  Samurai  were 
learning  the  rudiments  of  war- 
fare from  toy-models,  with  no 
better  exercise-ground  than  the 
mats  in  a  small  room  in 
a  Japanese  lodging  -  house. 
"There,  day  after  day,"  says 
the  correspondent  of  '  The 
Times,'  these  grave  Samurai 
met  and  pored  over  the  intri- 
cacies of  battery  and  brigade 
drill,  performed  with  fragments 
of  wood  resembling  the  contents 
of  a  Noah's  Ark."  And  in 
little  more  than  thirty-five  years 
these  same  grave  Samurai,  or 
their  descendants,  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  against  one 
among  the  greatest  of  the 
Western  Powers  both  by  land 
and  sea. 

Since  1867  the  Japanese  have 
never  been  idle.  They  have 
travelled  all  the  world  over, 
these  men  who  forty  years  ago 
might  not  leave  their  country 
on  pain  of  death,  and  they  have 
learned  all  the  lessons  the 
world  has  to  teach  them.  Of 
course  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  the  surrender  of  an  ex- 
clusive race  to  the  modern 
passion  of  uniformity ;  yet  the 
skill  wherewith  the  Japanese 
have  made  the  difficult  arts  of 
war  and  diplomacy  their  own 
will  always  appear  miraculous. 
Maybe  their  great  gift  is  imi- 
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tation :  but  imitation  ceases  to 
be  a  slavery  when  the  copy 
improves  the  original ;  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the 
Japanese  have  performed  feats 
during  the  war  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  save 
the  bravest  and  best -trained 
troops.  To  what,  then,  are 
due  their  energy  arid  success? 
Partly,  no  doubt,  to  their  obed- 
ience to  the  Feudal  System, 
which  still  has  the  same  noble 
influence  upon  Japan  as  it  had 
upon  medieval  Europe.  Partly, 
also,  to  their  youth,  for  Japan, 
old  as  she  is  in  civilisation,  is 
young  in  policy.  She  has  not 
worn  herself  out  by  centuries  of 
intrigue  and  dispute.  She  has 
not  acquired  a  reckless  cynicism 
in  the  twisted  paths  of  diplo- 
macy. At  heart  she  is  still 
young,  with  a  youth  which  is 
put  to  the  test  for  the  first 
time,  and  she  is  all  the  stronger 
because  for  many  hundreds  of 
years  she  has  rested  within  her 
borders  untried  and  untempted. 
And  now  she  is  fighting  for 
her  existence,  unaided,  against 
a  nation  whose  omnipotence 
has  long  been  a  European 
superstition.  No  longer  do  her 
Samurai  come  forth  clad  in 
chain  -  mail,  with  bows  and 
arrows  in  their  hands.  She 
has  adopted  and  improved  all 
the  products  of  Western  experi- 
ence ;  she  has  assumed,  with 
iron  battleships  and  quick-firing 
guns,  an  understanding  of 
modern  tactics  and  a  skill  to 
move  great  masses  of  men. 
But  to  her  knowledge  of  war- 
fare she  adds  an  indomitable 
courage,  which  is  a  heritage 
from  the  past.  Her  soldiers 
fear  nothing,  not  even  death, 
and  all  is  possible  to  those  who 


esteem  their  life  as  lightly  as  a 
straw.  Meanwhile  they  fight 
with  no  sympathy  save  that 
of  Great  Britain.  France 
looks  on  at  the  conflict,  hop- 
ing, as  in  duty  bound,  that 
her  "  great  ally  "  will  prevail. 
Germany  goes  even  beyond  the 
privileges  of  neutrality,  that 
she  may  give  aid  to  Russia ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  she 
would  exact  the  uttermost 
farthing  in  payment  of  her 
benevolence,  if  Russia  were  to 
prove  the  victor.  But,  what- 
ever be  the  end,  the  destiny  of 
the  world  is  changed.  A  new 
nation,  and  a  new  battlefield 
— these  the  conflict  in  the  Far 
East  has  shown  us,  and,  even 
though  her  pride  be  injured, 
Europe,  so  long  the  cockpit  of 
opposing  armies,  may  con- 
gratulate herself  that  the 
Pacific  in  the  future  will  be 
the  true  theatre  of  war. 

The  full  measure  of  Japan's 
triumph  is  Russia's  satisfaction. 
A  few  months  since  General 
Kuropatkin  was  riding  in  hot 
haste  to  Tokio  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  a  peace.  To-day  he 
is  a  hero,  because  he  has  made 
a  retreat,  or  because,  in  the 
words  of  the  despatch,  he  has 
successfully  "advanced  north- 
wards." The  delight  of  Russia 
is  frankly  expressed.  One 
rhetorician  exclaims  that  "the 
Army's  immense  moral  force 
increases  with  every  retirement, 
like  the  winding  of  a  steel 
spring."  Another  declares, 
with  magnificent  arrogance, 
that  "we  left  Liao-yang  with 
such  haughty  tranquillity  of 
soul,  with  such  firmness  of 
character,  with  a  skill  so  mar- 
vellously worked  out  in  detail, 
that  the  whole  of  the  historical 
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and  legendary  retreats  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  must  pale  into 
insignificance  beside  them." 
Alas  for  the  pride  of  Russia, 
that  so  little  contents  it !  A 
retreat,  of  course,  made  volun- 
tarily, may  be  a  masterpiece 
of  strategy.  But  when  a  gen- 
eral abandons  a  position  which 
he  has  fortified  at  the  cost  of 
60,000,000  roubles,  when,  more- 
over, he  hands  over  to  the 
enemy  a  valuable  railway,  to- 
gether with  the  coal-mines  of 
Yentai,  his  enforced  retreat 
cannot  be  other  than  a  disaster. 
And  the  congratulations  which 
all  the  world  is  offering  to 
General  Kuropatkin  must  sure- 
ly leave  a  bitter  taste  in  that 
soldier's  mouth.  For  he  at 
least  must  understand,  what 
his  flatterers  forget,  that  if  ever 
he  returns  to  Liao-yang,  it 
will  be  by  a  far  rougher  road 
than  that  by  which  he  left 
it.  Defence  is  always  an 
easier  job  than  offence,  and 
we  see  no  reason  why  the 
army  which  failed  to  hold  its 
ground  should  dislodge  an  op- 
ponent which  chased  it  from 
its  "  impregnable  "  positions. 

Nevertheless,  the  free  press 
of  Europe  is  now  convinced 
that  General  Kuropatkin  sur- 
passes the  best  of  the  Jap- 
anese in  skill,  and  that  he  has 
only  to  wait  for  reinforcements 
to  begin  once  again  his  all- 
conquering  march  to  Tokio. 
This  sudden  change  of  front 
would  be  unintelligible  if  we 
did  not  remember  the  "sensi- 
tiveness "  of  the  press.  Now, 
Japan,  when  she  reluctantly 
declared  war  upon  Russia,  over- 
looked the  omnipotence  of  the 
Newspaper.  Maybe  during  her 
years  of  seclusion  the  great 


truth  had  escaped  her  that 
wars  are  made  merely  for  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  that  en- 
lightened body  known  as  the 
"Fourth  Estate."  And  she 
so  carefully  guarded  the  safety 
of  her  soldiers  that  she  would 
not  permit  the  War  Corre- 
spondents to  betray  her  secrets 
in  order  to  sell  an  edition  of 
a  useless  journal.  But  she  has 
suffered  for  her  temerity.  The 
noble,  impartial  journalists, 
who  some  months  ago  could 
not  flatter  her  sufficiently,  have 
now  discovered  that  her  prow- 
ess in  the  field  has  been  grossly 
overrated,  and  that  nothing 
save  time  is  needed  to  ensure 
the  triumph  of  the  Russian 
arms. 

The  behaviour  of  the  cor- 
respondents in  this  war,  as 
in  all  others,  would  be  comic 
if  the  correspondents  alone 
were  concerned ;  but  unhap- 
pily, as  long  as  they  are 
tolerated,  they  are  active  in 
ill-doing.  We  all  know  how 
many  brave  Frenchmen  were 
driven  to  their  doom  by  the  in- 
discretion of  journalists  in  1870. 
We  should  never  forget  the 
infamy  of  the  correspondents 
who  in  our  last  conflict  not  only 
betrayed  us  to  the  enemy,  but 
fed  the  hungry  maw  of  our 
enemies  with  daily  scandals 
from  the  seat  of  war.  Ignor- 
ance, falsehood,  and  indiscre- 
tion can  achieve  much  with  a 
printing-press  to  aid  them,  and 
Japan  was  amply  justified  in  re- 
fusing to  convert  this  life-and- 
death  struggle  into  a  picnic  for 
the  newspapers.  But  she  has 
already  suffered — on  paper — for 
her  wisdom.  Mr  Harding  Davis, 
whose  conduct  in  South  Africa 
still  lives  in  our  memory,  com- 
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plains  that  he  cannot  "do  his 
work."  What  work,  pray,  has 
he  to  do?  Another  distinguished 
journalist,  popularly  known  as 
the  doyen  of  the  War  Corre- 
spondents, has  retired  in  dudgeon 
to  Tientsin,  like  Achilles  to  his 
tent ;  and  doubtless  he  believes 
that  military  operations  will  be 
suspended  until  he  has  recovered 
from  the  sulks.  Meanwhile  he 
takes  revenge  by  abusing  the 
Japanese,  who  have  set  the 
safety  of  their  army  above  his 
convenience ;  and,  if  his  pride 
equal  his  temerity,  he  is  con- 
gratulating himself  that  he  has 
made  his  adversaries  suffer. 

In  truth,  it  appears  that  the 
War  Correspondentisasdelicate 
an  organism  as  the  motor-car. 
He  goes  blundering  about  the 
battlefield,  on  which  he  has  no 
business  to  transact,  in  the  same 
aimless  fashion  in  which  the 
goggled  chauffeur  rushes  up 
and  down  the  highway.  Both 
journalist  and  motor-car  deal 
death  and  destruction  as  they 
pass,  and  if  you  protest  in 
either  case,  you  are  told  that 
you  are  interfering  with  "a 
delicate  industry"!  Yet,  as  the 
highroads  were  made  centuries 
before  motor-cars  came  to  de- 
stroy, so  in  the  old  days  wars 
were  conducted  with  dignity 
and  honour,  although  no  jour- 
nalist followed  the  movements 
of  the  armies,  although  no 
telegraphic  wire  transmitted 
their  victories  and  defeats  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  War 
Correspondent  is  a  modern  in- 
vention. He  never  attempted 
to  imperil  the  safety  of  our 
armies  before  the  Crimea,  and  it 
is  idle  to  appeal  to  tradition  on 
his  behalf.  Yet  one  newspaper 
is  bold  enough  to  charge  Japan 


with  "departing  from  the 
military  usage  of  all  Western 
nations,"  and  to  assert  that  our 
allies  have  committed,  "solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  interests,  a  profound  politi- 
cal error."  This  assertion  is 
little  better  than  blackmail,  and 
the  deplorable  practice  of  three 
great  wars  does  not  make  a 
"  military  usage."  But  the 
newspapers  seem  to  regard  the 
Japanese  generals  as  actors 
upon  a  stage,  and  they  do  not 
scruple  to  threaten  them  with 
a  bad  press,  unless  they  accede 
instantly  to  a  monstrous  de- 
mand. The  correspondents,  in 
fact,  believe  that  they  can  do 
no  wrong.  We  have  even 
been  told  that  we  must  not 
speak  a  word  in  their  dis- 
praise, because  they  carry  their 
lives  in  their  hands  when  they 
go  to  the  front.  On  that  same 
principle  we  should  applaud 
the  valour  of  the  rascally  camp- 
followers,  who  hang  on  the 
heels  of  an  army  for  the  sake 
of  plunder,  or  of  the  stealthy 
burglar  who  goes  out  with 
dark  lantern  and  crowbar  to 
crack  a  crib.  However,  neither 
Russia  nor  Japan  is  likely  to 
be  intimidated  by  newspapers, 
and  if  they  remain  obdurate, 
the  War  Correspondents  may 
date  their  downfall  from  this 
campaign  in  the  East. 

An  eminent  critic  of  the 
drama  has  lately  discovered 
that  "  The  Tempest  "  is  a  bad 
play.  His  chief  objection  to 
Shakespeare's  masterpiece  is 
that  it  does  not  "  grip "  the 
audience.  Now,  the  stoutest 
clamp  in  the  world  cannot  hold 
a  pat  of  butter;  and  if  "The 
Tempest  "  had  failed  to  "grip  " 
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the  patrons  of  His  Majesty's 
Theatre,  it  would  have  been 
because  the  soft  intelligence  of 
the  public  melts  at  the  touch 
of  poetry.  But  at  present  it 
has  had  no  chance  either  of 
failure  or  success,  since  Mr 
Tree,  doubtless  agreeing  with 
the  dramatic  critic,  has  taken 
infinite  care  not  to  produce 
"The  Tempest"  at  all.  The 
play  which  now  enthralls  an 
uncritical  audience  is  Shake- 
speare's only  in  name  and  title. 
The  whole  frame  and  fabric  of 
the  drama  are  transformed. 
Shakespeare,  for  reasons  which 
doubtless  appeared  excellent  to 
him,  composed  "  The  Tempest " 
in  five  acts.  This  arrangement 
does  not  commend  itself  to  Mr 
Tree,  who  ruthlessly  cuts  it 
down  to  three.  But  this  is  the 
least  of  the  actor-manager's 
ill-doing.  He  has  so  betricked 
and  bemused  the  author's  text 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  purple 
passages,  which  now  and  then 
silence  the  orchestra  hidden 
beneath  a  mass  of  vegetables, 
you  would  not  have  the  smallest 
suspicion  that  you  are  assisting 
at  a  performance  of  Shake- 
speare's comedy. 

Now,  Mr  Tree,  not  content 
with  the  beauty  of  the  text, 
has  undertaken  to  "mount" 
Shakespeare,  on  the  ground 
(we  believe)  that  he  is  the  most 
modern  of  the  moderns.  Of 
course  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort, 
since  his  most  zealous  admirers 
would  not  dare  to  put  him  on 
the  same  plane  with  Messrs  H. 
A.  Jones  and  Stephen  Phillips. 
But  not  only  is  he  not  modern 
in  Mr  Tree's  sense;  his  plays 
afford  no  decent  opportunity 
for  elaborate  scenery.  Shake- 
speare has  kept  his  hold  upon 


the  world's  admiration  by  the 
splendour  of  his  poetry,  by  the 
beauty  of  his  phrase.  This 
splendour  and  beauty  require  no 
embellishment,  and,  as  they  are 
remote  from  the  drab  experience 
of  every  day,  it  should  be  im- 
possible to  turn  them  to  the 
vulgar  use  of  stage  illusion. 
A  modern  comedy  which  re- 
calls a  familiar  experience  may 
appropriately  be  adorned  with 
the  furniture  of  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  The  adornment 
is  tiresome,  maybe,  but  it  is  not 
a  patent  outrage  upon  good 
sense.  With  Shakespeare  the 
case  is  different.  Imagination 
and  fancy  cannot  be  expressed 
by  the  stage-carpenter,  and  no 
intelligent  actor  will  ever  bring 
the  poet's  masterpieces  under  a 
mass  of  irrelevant  scenery. 

But  the  sad  truth  is  that  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  resembles  a 
builder's  yard.  Without  ceas- 
ing, the  sound  of  the  hammer 
is  heard.  Even  the  band,  and 
that  is  noisy  enough,  fights  in 
vain  with  the  carpenter.  Now 
and  then  you  hear  the  eloquence 
of  Shakespeare  ;  but,  lest  that 
should  seduce  you  from  an 
admiration  of  Caliban's  antics, 
a  speedy  shift  is  necessary ; 
the  lights  are  put  down ;  and 
again  you  hear  the  clatter  of 
the  workman,  who  is  the  only 
real  dramatist  of  our  times. 
And  the  mounting,  to  which 
all  else  is  sacrificed,  is  frankly 
inartistic.  Where  Shakespeare 
made  the  last  demand  upon  the 
imagination,  Mr  Tree  makes 
no  demand  at  all.  He  would 
"  realise  "  even  Prospero's  magic 
island.  The  water  which  bab- 
bles across  the  stage  must  be 
real  water,  poured  out  at  so 
much  a -foot  from  the  com- 
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pany's  tap ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  audience  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  no  sooner 
was  the  real  stream  heard  to 
trickle  than  there  was  an  out- 
burst of  applause,  which  Shake- 
speare himself  could  never  have 
aroused.  Worse  still,  at  the  rare 
moments  when  Shakespeare's 
lines  emerge  from  the  prevail- 
ing racket,  they  drag,  they 
limp,  they  halt.  The  actors 
are  so  pleased  to  be  heard  at 
all,  that  they  put  a  false  em- 
phasis on  every  syllable  which 
they  utter ;  and  as  they  always 
speak  to  a  musical  accompani- 
ment, generally  slow,  it  is  sur- 
prising if  they  make  a  single 
speech  intelligible. 

It  is  surprising,  and  also  im- 
material. Charles  Kean,  it  was 
said,  hung  Shakespeare  on  a 
clothes  -  peg.  Mr  Tree  has 
smothered  him  beneath  a  mass 
of  painted  canvas.  And,  while 
the  text  is  torn  to  shreds,  the 
acting  takes  its  chance  with 
the  poet.  The  policy  of  the 
actors  is  "go  as  you  please." 
Every  one  finds  his  own  key 
and  sticks  to  it,  and  the  whole 
performance  resembles  a  char- 
ade hastily  contrived  in  the 
drawing-room.  Trinculo  and 
Stephano  are  realistic  drunk- 
ards, antique  in  nothing  save 
their  costume.  Caliban  would 
make  his  fortune  at  Drury 
Lane  ;  and  when,  at  Prospero's 
bidding,  he  retires  to  his  coal- 
hole, he  appears  the  ideal  magi- 
cian of  Christmas  Pantomime. 
Prospero,  Ferdinand,  and  the 
rest  display  a  valiant  desire  to 
speak  blank  verse,  and  they 
suggest  that  at  one  time  or 
other  they  have  followed  the 
instructions  of  Mr  Benson. 
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But  nothing  is  appropriate  or 
harmonious ;  and  as  for  the 
ballets  which  are  permitted  to 
interrupt  the  work  of  Shake- 
speare, the  less  said  about  them 
the  better.  At  the  Empire,  a 
place  of  entertainment  which 
does  not  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
the  poetic  drama,  they  would  not 
be  tolerated  for  a  single  week. 

Of  course  Mr  Tree's  pres- 
entation of  "The  Tempest" 
would  not  hold  our  attention 
for  an  instant  did  it  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  genuine  attempt 
to  interpret  Shakespeare.  Un- 
happily it  interprets  nothing, 
and  the  German  critic  who  de- 
clared that  Germany  cares  far 
more  for  the  credit  of  our 
dramatist  than  we  do  our- 
selves is  in  the  right  of  it. 
There  is  no  theatre  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Germany 
which  would  degrade  this  ex- 
quisite comedy  to  the  level  of 
a  pantomime.  There  is  no 
German  actor  who  would  con- 
sent to  suppress  the  poet's 
text  in  order  that  the  carpenter 
should  pursue  his  trade  un- 
disturbed. And,  though  the 
national  honour  is  not  involved 
in  the  caprice  of  this  manager 
or  that,  it  is  a  pity  that  any- 
body should  take  Mr  Tree's  ex- 
periment seriously.  After  all, 
it  is  but  another  specimen  of 
musical  comedy,  and  if  only  he 
had  called  it  "The  Girl  from 
Prospero's  Island,"  no  violence 
would  have  been  done  to  the 
popular  taste. 

Meanwhile  the  actors,  who 
show  little  respect  to  the  Poet's 
text,  are  determined  to  set  up 
a  monument  to  the  Poet's 
memory.  Shillings  are  de- 
2p 
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manded  in  the  public  prints,  ford-on- Avon  ?  There  is  but 
and  the  warnings  of  the  past  one  tribute  which  the  actors  of 
are  unregarded.  No  man  that  England  need  pay  to  England's 
ever  lived  needs  the  poor  honour  dramatist.  They  may  recite 
that  a  statue  can  afford  so  his  works  with  the  same  re- 
little  as  Shakespeare.  If  you  straint  of  gesture,  intonation, 
would  seek  his  monument,  open  and  adornment  which  inter- 
his  book.  Moreover,  every  preted  his  works  in  his  own 
attempt  to  celebrate  his  genius  day.  And  if  this  method  be 
has  ignominiously  failed.  Who  not  acceptable  to  them,  let 
thinks  of  the  sad  monument  in  them  be  sincere  in  their  admir- 
Leicester  Square  without  dis-  ation,  and  set  up  all  the  statues 
grace?  Can  any  one  feel  a  they  can  afford  to  the  car- 
pride  in  the  vast  tea-garden  penters  and  scene-painters,  who 
which  has  been  arranged,  under  are  the  real  masters  of  the 
the  very  best  auspices,  at  Strat-  modern  drama. 


NOTE. 
'JOHN   CHILCOTE,    M.P.' 

ONE  of  '  Maga's '  oldest  living  contributors  writes  to  the 
Editor,  19th  September  1904:— 

"Never  since  I  waited  feverishly  sixty  years  ago  for  the 
feuilletons  of  '  Monte  Cristo '  have  I  been  so  excited  by  a 
story  as  by  'John  Chilcote.' 

"And  Mrs  Thurston  has  given  me  what  Dumas  did  not — a 
perpetually  increasing  wonder  as  to  how  the  adventure  is  to  end. 
The  deep  interest  of  the  Chateau  d'lf  carried  attention  to  its 
maximum  at  once,  and  the  later  developments  of  the  tale  of 
Dantes,  striking  as  they  were,  were  incapable  of  augmenting  the 
extreme  effect  of  its  commencement.  But  in  '  John  Chilcote '  the 
puzzle  grows  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  with  such  rapid 
enlargement  indeed  that,  as  the  climax  approaches,  one  becomes 
hopelessly  absorbed  in  the  apparently  insoluble  question  how 
Loder  is  to  get  out  of  his  position. 

"The  impossibilities  of  detail  are  forgotten  in  the  subjugating 
domination  of  the  incidents,  with  the  result  that  the  story  is 
as  thrilling  as  Hyde  and  Jekyll,  while  it  is  infinitely  more 
human  in  its  interest. 

"  I  should  add  that  I  did  not  mean  to  write  this  letter  until 
the  story  is  finished ;  but  I  am  so  desirous  to  say  to  you  what 
I  think  about  it  that  I  cannot  postpone  any  longer.  But  I 
yearn  to  know  the  solution." 


Printed  by  William  Blackioood  and  Sons. 
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RICHARD     HARTLEY,     PROSPECTOR. 

BY  DOUGLAS  BLACKBURN. 
CHAPTER  I. — THE   CHASE   OF  THE   OWL. 

A  YOUNG  man  sat  against  clumps  of  corrugated  iron  build- 

the  rough  stone  beacon  that  ings  that  are  the  outward  and 

marks  the  highest  point  of  visible  sign  of  the  wealth  that 

the  Witwatersrand,  and  gazed  lies  beneath,  and  render  the 

dreamily  through  the  smoke  surface  works  of  a  gold-mine 

from  his  pipe  at  the  mine-  the  most  unpicturesque  and 

covered  Western  extension  of  prosaic  of  the  evidences  of 

the  Main  Reef.  human  industry. 

Southward  the  landscape  lay  The  young  man  was  a 
like  a  flat  map  seen  through  stranger  to  the  district,  or 
that  crystalline  South  African  the  knowledge  that  he  was 
haze  that  seems  to  make  the  in  the  centre  of  the  most 
atmosphere  even  clearer,  and  historic  and  interesting  spot 
adds  a  beauty  that  no  words  in  the  Transvaal  might  have 
have  adequately  described  or  compensated  for  the  absence 
painter  caught  on  canvas,  of  poetic  suggestion  in  the 
The  line  of  reef  extended  physical  environment  and  his 
east  and  west,  the  monotony  own  mental  horizon.  He  did 
of  the  softly  undulating  coun-  not  know  that  within  the  pro- 
try  only  accentuated  by  the  verbial  gunshot  of  the  ridge 
tall  slender  smoke-stacks,  the  whereon  he  moodily  nursed  his 
framework  head-gear,  and  the  knees  and  his  gloomy  thoughts 
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one  of  the  two  mother  rivers  of 
South  Africa  had  its  source ; 
that,  away  to  the  right,  hidden 
behind  the  shoulder,  stood  the 
inartistic  plinth  that  sur- 
mounts the  heap  of  loose 
stones  piled  by  the  Burghers 
of  1881  as  sign  and  token  of 
the  oath  they  had  taken  to  win 
and  maintain  their  independ- 
ence ;  nor  that  on  the  south- 
ern horizon  before  him,  over 
the  ugly  intervening  mine- 
buildings,  was  just  visible  to 
the  trained  eye  the  low  kop 
with  its  solitary  thorn -tree 
that  has  given  its  name  to 
that  other  spot  which  shares 
with  'Majuba  the  perpetuation 
of  a  memory  that  Englishmen 
would  fain  forget. 

The  monument  at  Paarde- 
kraal  is  the  centre  whence 
radiate  two  great  rivers — the 
Limpopo  and  the  Orange — and 
two  great  events — 'Majuba  and 
Doornkop. 

These  and  a  dozen  other 
history-making  details  lay  on 
the  page  spread  out  within 
range  of  the  eyes  of  the  young 
man  who  sat  meditatively  puff- 
ing his  pipe ;  but  he  was  in  no 
humour  for  historical  retro- 
spect. His  mind  was  occupied 
by  the  very  matter-of-fact  cer- 
tainties of  the  present  and  the 
more  prosaic  uncertainties  of 
the  immediate  future, — a  con- 
dition in  which  few  men  are 
philosophical  enough  to  find 
solace  in  the  contemplation  of 
history,  however  pregnant  with 
romance.  Graham  Wilmot  saw 
in  the  mines  before  him  only 
the  deceptive  mirage  that  had 
raised  his  hopes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  dispel  them  at  noon ; 
and  the  horizon-bounded  ex- 


panse of  solitary  veld  beyond 
symbolised  too  poignantly  the 
eventless,  desolate  future  that 
seemed  to  lie  before  him. 

He  was  passing  through  one 
of  those  hours  of  soul-travail 
that  come  to  every  man  who 
takes  his  fate  in  his  hands  too 
delicately.  The  long-lurking 
anticipation  of  failure  in  the 
struggle  had  arrived  at  realisa- 
tion. With  his  back  against 
the  beacon,  his  hands  clasped 
round  his  knees,  and  his  eyes 
fixed  vacantly  on  the  diaphan- 
ous horizon,  he  abandoned  him- 
self to  that  listless  melancholy 
that,  in  some  passive  natures, 
is  the  sole  protest  against  the 
last  fell  stroke  of  adverse 
destiny.  He  knew  and  cared 
not  that  his  fate  was  too 
common  on  the  stony  Rand  to 
justify  his  taking  it  seriously. 
With  the  self-consciousness  of 
an  inexperienced  and  too-softly 
nurtured  youth,  he  looked  com- 
passionately upon  himself  as 
the  chosen  child  of  misfor- 
tune, and  his  heart  over- 
flowed with  bitterness  against 
all  things. 

For  the  first  time  in  his  un- 
eventful life  of  twenty  -  five 
years  he  had  been  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  stern  fact  that 
he  was  a  failure,  superfluous 
and  insignificant,  and  that  the 
little  world  of  the  Rand,  which 
he  came  out  with  light  heart 
to  conquer,  neither  regarded  nor 
wanted  him.  Ignorance  and 
pride  prevented  his  knowing 
that  he  was  but  a  very  ordin- 
ary type  of  a  species  too 
common  on  the  Rand,  as  in 
most  new  countries.  Bred  to  a 
life  of  inert  ease,  on  the  strength 
of  expectations  never  fulfilled, 
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he  had  found  himself  at  five- 
and-twenty  forced  to  earn  his 
bread,  yet  totally  unprovided 
with  any  special  knowledge  or 
fitness  that  would  enable  him 
to  hold  his  own  against  the 
keen  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  life  in  great  cities.  Then 
came  the  too  frequent  sequel. 
It  was  decided  by  his  friends 
that,  having  been  a  failure  at 
home,  he  was  precisely  the  kind 
of  man  a  new  and  strenuous 
country  like  the  Transvaal 
needed ;  and  to  it  he  was  con- 
signed, with  a  greater  share  of 
the  paternal  savings  than 
justice  to  the  rest  of  the 
family  warranted,  an  outfit 
that  contained  nearly  every- 
thing likely  to  be  most  useless 
in  South  Africa,  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  Johannesburg 
mining  magnate,  and  an  im- 
plicit faith  and  hope  that 
talents,  unguessed  and  unde- 
veloped at  home,  would  bud 
and  fructify  in  the  arid  atmos- 
phere of  the  Goldfields. 

Of  the  rest,  is  it  not  written 
in  the  Book  of  Failures  in  every 
British  colony  ? 

The  first  chapter  of  the  new 
life  opened  at  the  best  hotel  in 
the  Gold  Keef  City,  and  detailed 
a  round  of  such  gaieties  as  the 
place  provided.  Succeeding 
chapters  narrated  the  progress 
of  the  downgrade  slide,  from 
swagger  hotel  to  second-class 
caravansary;  next  to  the  "re- 
spectable boarding  -  house  "  ; 
finally  to  the  ten-by-ten  hutch- 
like  bedroom  in  the  yard  of  a 
small  hotel  with  a  pretentious 
name,  where  the  accommoda- 
tion is  secondary  to  the  bar, 
and  all  bedrooms  are  double- 
bedded  and  paid  for  in  advance. 


Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the 
letter  of  introduction,  on  which 
his  friends  set  such  store,  proved 
as  valuable  as  such  things  are 
on  the  Rand  ? — evidence  that 
the  person  presenting  it  relies 
more  upon  the  good  offices  of 
others  than  on  his  own  merits 
and  ability. 

With  the  end  of  six  months 
came  the  changing  of  the  last 
five-pound  note,  and  the  real- 
isation that  the  time  had  come 
for  him  to  wait  no  longer  for 
Fortune,  but  call  upon  her  in 
person.  His  room-mate  was 
an  illiterate  bricklayer,  earning 
from  forty  to  fifty  pounds  a- 
month,  and  on  his  advice  Wil- 
mot  determined  to  try  his  luck 
along  the  Eeef. 

He  did  not  put  on  his  best 
clothes,  for,  as  the  bricklayer 
explained,  they  were  too  sug- 
gestive of  the  "remittance- 
man,"  —  the  horror  of  mine- 
managers.  But,  despite  his 
past  experience  of  the  impot- 
ency  of  letters  of  introduction, 
he  did  put  into  his  pocket  one 
such,  given  him  by  an  ex- 
employee  of  a  West  Rand  mine, 
and  addressed  to  the  manager 
thereof;  took  a  second-class 
return  ticket  to  Krugersdorp, 
and  began  the  wearying  round 
of  managerial  offices. 

At  the  property  to  which  his 
letter  directed  him  he  was  re- 
ceived by  a  dapper,  consequen- 
tial little  Cornishman,  who  sat 
in  a  well-furnished  office,  and 
paused  in  the  bullying  of  a 
huge  Kafir  to  glance  supercili- 
ously at  Wilmot.  His  trained 
eye  immediately  detected  the 
tenderfoot  in  search  of  a  soft 
job,  and  he  dealt  with  him  ac- 
cordingly. 
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"  Captain's  busy.  What 
name?" 

"Wilmot  told  his  name,  and 
produced  the  letter. 

"I'll  tell  the  captain  you're 
here.  He's  busy  with  Pass 
Inspector.  Wait  outside  a 
bit." 

Ten  minutes  later  Wilmot 
was  arrested  by  a  "Here, 
you ! "  shouted  from  the  secre- 
tarial department. 

"  Captain  '11  see  you ;  go  in 
there,"  said  the  secretary,  jerk- 
ing his  cigar  in  the  direction 
of  an  inner  room,  whence  came 
the  sound  of  laughter  and  the 
odour  of  good  cigars.  Wilmot 
walked  boldly  in.  A  big  shaggy 
man  lounged  back  in  a  chair, 
and  three  Hollander  officials 
sat  about,  smoking  and  sipping 
champagne. 

The  captain  was  holding  the 
letter  of  introduction  at  arm's- 
length,  peering  at  it  with  an 
amused  expression.  Without 
looking  up  at  Wilmot  he 
addressed  him  brusquely — 

"Mornin'.     Engineer,  eh?" 

"Unfortunately,  no,"  Wilmot 
answered,  smiling. 

"Not  an  engineer,  eh?" 

The  captain  seemed  very  sur- 
prised. 

"Assayer  or  chemist,  I  pre- 
sume." 

"  I  have  no  technical  quali- 
fications, I'm  sorry  to  say." 

The  captain  seemed  still  more 
surprised. 

"  Sorry  there's  no  place  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.  We've 
too  many  there  already,  haven't 
we,  Trelawney  ?  " 

The  secretary,  who  had  en- 
tered behind  Wilmot,  giggled 
assent  and  helped  himself  to 
champagne. 


The  captain  continued  to 
screw  his  eyes  at  the  letter, 
which  seemed  to  amuse  him 
hugely.  He  read  it  slowly, 
tracing  the  words  with  the 
end  of  his  cigar  till  he  came 
to  the  signature. 

"  Clarkson,  eh  ?  Is  he  sober 
yet?" 

The  secretary  giggled  shrilly 
and  the  officials  added  a  guffaw. 
Wilmot  felt  the  blood  rush  to 
his  face.  Three  months  ago  he 
would  have  resented  the  flip- 
pancy, but  his  short  experience 
of  Johannesburg  life  had  shown 
him  the  folly  of  carrying  too 
much  dignity.  He  simply  an- 
swered, "Perfectly." 

The  captain  handed  him  the 
letter,  and  for  the  first  time 
looked  at  him. 

"Tell  you  what,  mister.  I 
suppose  you'll  be  going  into 
the  Dorp  presently  to  look  at 
a  canteen.  If  you  see  my  bat- 
tery manager  there,  tell  him 
you've  come  to  take  his  job, 
unless  he  sobers  up  this  week. 
Take  a  cigar.  No?  Have  a 
drink,  then?" 

Wilmot  declined  both,  and 
left. 

"  Clarkson,  eh  ?  Clever  beg- 
gar that ;  knows  how  I  hate 

O  * 

having  tenderfeet  put  on  to 
me.  He  thought  I  should  lose 
my  temper,  but  I  didn't. 
Euchred  him,  eh?"  and  the 
secretary  and  officials  laughed 
in  chorus. 

At  the  next  mine  Wilmot 
found  the  manager  a  grave- 
looking  man,  whose  general  ap- 
pearance suggested  the  family 
solicitor  rather  than  the  miner. 
He  was  frigidly  civil,  listened 
to  what  Wilmot  had  to  say, 
and  resumed  his  writing  with 
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a  curt  expression  of  regret  that 
he  was  "full  up." 

At  the  third  mine  the  man- 
ager proved  to  be  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  gentleman  Wil- 
mot  had  met  in  his  experience 
of  Rand  mining  men.  He 
invited  his  visitor  to  be  seated, 
offered  him  a  cigar,  listened 
sympathetically  to  the  brief 
statement  of  his  hopes  and 
desires,  then  with  obvious  sin- 
cerity and  some  diffidence  an- 
nounced that  the  state  of  affairs 
on  the  property  offered  no 
opening. 

"You  see,  Mr  Wilmot,"  said 
he,  "  people  at  home  have  very 
erroneous  and  hazy  notions 
about  gold-mines.  They  have 
not  been  educated  up  to  reef- 
mining.  They  can't  get  rid  of 
the  picture  of  the  man  with 
pick  and  shovel  digging  out 
his  bucketful  of  gold  —  work 
that  any  one  can  do  who  has 
a  pair  of  arms.  They  cannot 
grasp  the  fact  that  gold-mining 
on  the  Rand  is  a  scientific  busi- 
ness requiring  trained  special- 
ists. The  unskilled  labour  is 
not  a  white  man's  work.  There 
are  a  few  easy  jobs,  but  even 
they  require  special  knowledge 
and  experience." 

He  gave  a  brief  but  succinct 
sketch  of  the  working  of  a 
Rand  mine,  that  confirmed 
Wilmot's  growing  impression 
that  he  would  have  been  better 
placed  on  the  road  to  independ- 
ence had  he  come  provided  with 
credentials  as  a  bricklayer 
guaranteed  to  keep  sober 
twenty  days  a-month  than  as 
the  friend  and  nominee  of  the 
Directorate  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

At  the  fourth  and  last  mine 


the  manager  did  not  even  in- 
vite Wilmot  into  the  office,  but 
talked  as  he  hurried  towards 
the  battery-house. 

"You're  the  third  man  I've 
had  pestering  me  this  morning," 
he  snapped.  "Our  employees 
are  engaged  in  Johannesburg. 
Better  see  our  town  secretary," 
and  he  passed  into  the  roar  of 
the  stamps. 

Wilmot  was  reviewing  the 
morning's  humiliations  as  he 
sat  by  the  beacon,  to  which  he 
had  wandered  aimlessly  from 
the  Last  mine.  He  was  in  no 
humour  for  such  food  as  his 
limited  cash  and  the  hotels  of 
Krugersdorp  would  provide, 
and,  not  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  few  weeks, 
made  Boer  tobacco  the  substi- 
tute for  his  midday  meal.  As 
he  smoked  and  mused,  the 
silence  of  the  veld  was  broken 
by  the  loud  chirruping  of  birds, 
and  there  came  in  sight,  a  few 
yards  below  him,  an  interest- 
ing phase  of  bird-life.  A  large 
owl  with  an  ineffective  wing 
was  being  chased  and  mobbed 
by  a  swarm  of  small  birds. 
Dazed  by  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
into  which  the  creature  had 
been  driven  from  some  shady 
cranny,  and  impeded  by  its 
broken  limb,  it  was  at  the 
mercy  of  its  tiny  assailants, 
who  pecked  at  the  unwieldy 
fluffy  ball  with  screams  of  wild 
delight. 

Wilmot  had  read  of  such  an 
incident  in  bird-life,  and  watched 
it  eagerly.  As  the  owl  tried  to 
escape  its  attackers  by  un- 
gainly and  impotent  attempts 
at  flight,  the  young  man's 
sympathy  went  out  to  it,  for 
was  it  not  a  parallel  to  his 
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own  case  ?  He  was  crippled  and 
down  in  a  strange  atmosphere, 
and  the  world  was  taking  ad- 

O 

vantage  of  his  helplessness  to 
insult  and  buffet  him  as  had 
those  insolent  mine-managers. 

He  got  up  from  the  beacon 
and  cautiously  followed  the 
fluttering  cloud,  half  intending 
to  drive  the  birds  away  and 
give  their  victim  a  chance  to 
escape ;  but  before  he  could 
carry  out  his  intention  the  owl 
made  a  supreme  effort,  and 
half  flew,  half  ran  to  a  cutting 
in  the  ridge,  where  it  dis- 
appeared. The  birds  hovered 
around  with  noisy  twitterings 
till  Wilmot  approached,  then 
scattered,  rattling  and  scream- 
ing into  the  air. 

The  owl  had  taken  refuge  in 
one  of  the  many  tunnels  or 
drives  that  abound  in  the  veld 
all  over  the  Witwatersrand, — 
tunnels  driven  by  prospectors 
in  quest  of  the  reef,  and  aband- 
oned to  become  eloquent  monu- 
ments of  misdirected  energies 
and  exploded  theories.  It  was 
evidently  an  old  working,  and 
had  been  carried  an  unusual 
distance  into  the  hill.  Wilmot 
walked  along  its  dank  weed- 
covered  bottom  till  he  got  be- 
yond the  range  of  light ;  then, 
seeing  nothing  of  the  owl,  he 
struck  a  match  and  looked 
about  him.  The  tunnel  was 
about  four  feet  wide  and  six 
feet  high,  cut  through  soft 
ground,  which  explained  why 
it  had  been  carried  so  far.  He 
proceeded  some  fifty  yards,  now 
and  then  assisting  his  progress 
by  striking  a  match,  and  found 
that  two  or  three  cross-cuts 
had  been  driven  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  cutting.  He 


penetrated  one,  but  found 
nothing  ;  then  explored  an- 
other, half  expecting  to  find 
the  bird. 

A  few  yards  up  his  advance 
was  blocked.  Earth  and  loose 
stones  had  been  taken  from  the 
sides  and  piled  in  the  narrow 
passage  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
roof.  The  soil  had  a  fresh  look 
that  contrasted  noticeably  with 
the  firm  hardness  of  the  rest 
of  the  working,  and  Wilmot 
prodded  it  with  his  stick.  As 
he  stirred  and  levered  the 
yielding  mass  his  stick  was 
arrested  by  something  hard 
and  rounded.  He  struck  a 
match  to  investigate.  What 
he  found  made  him  set  to  work 
earnestly  to  uncover  the  object. 
He  put  the  stick  aside,  using 
his  hands  instead ;  and  pre- 
sently felt  distinctly  a  metallic 
cylinder,  covered  in  canvas.  A 
few  slashes  with  his  pocket- 
knife,  and  the  glimmer  of  the 
match  revealed  the  shining 
brass  of  what  instinct  rather 
than  knowledge  told  him  was 
the  barrel  of  a  Maxim  gun. 

He  stopped  work  to  think, 
and  in  the  few  seconds'  pause 
there  passed  through  his  mind 
in  all  its  detail  a  story  oft  told 
in  Johannesburg.  He  had  dis- 
covered one,  perhaps  all,  of 
those  Maxim  guns  which  dis- 
appeared when  the  ill-starred 
Reform  Committee  gave  up  its 
weapons  to  the  Government  of 
the  South  African  Republic  on 
the  failure  of  the  Jameson 
Raid. 

That  historical  event  was 
barely  two  months  old.  The 
Reformers  were  still  in  Pretoria 
jail,  and  the  man  who  knew 
where  hundreds  of  guns  and 
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tons  of  ammunition  were  hidden 
was  a  familiar  character  in 
Johannesburg  canteens.  Wil- 
mot  had  listened  to  many  such 
avowals,  and  had  marvelled 
that  the  possessor  of  knowledge 
so  valuable  should  prefer  to 
earn  a  drink  by  spinning  his 
story  rather  than  claim  the 
reward  of  many  thousands  of 
pounds  which  rumour  declared 
was  to  be  the  guerdon  of  the 
man  who  would  reveal  the 
hiding-place  of  the  rifles  and 
Maxims  unaccounted  for  at  the 
surrender. 

All  this,  and  more,  passed 
through  the  mind  of  the  ex- 
cited young  Englishman.  He 
laboured  on,  using  his  hands 
as  spades,  until  sufficient  of  the 
earth  and  rock  was  removed  to 
satisfy  his  sense  of  touch  that 
his  find  was  what  he  had 
believed  it  to  be,  and  the  light 
of  his  remaining  matches  con- 
firmed it. 

Sudden  emotion  finds  ex- 
pression in  many  ways.  Some 
men  collapse  into  stupefied 
silence,  others  are  moved  to 
noise,  gesture,  and  action. 
Wilmot's  safety  -  valve  was 
sound  and  movement.  The 
moment  his  mind  had  been 
decided  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  discovery,  he  yielded  to  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  shout, 
clap  his  hands,  and  move  his 
legs.  In  obedience  to  it  he  ran 
out  of  the  tunnel,  emerging 
into  the  glare  of  the  cheerful 
sunshine,  muttering  excited  in- 
coherences. 

Twice  he  re-entered  and  left 
the  cutting,  and  as  he  ran  out 
the  second  time  the  ejaculation 
on  his  lips  and  the  swinging 
of  the  arms  was  checked,  for, 


standing  a  few  yards  down 
the  slope,  regarding  him  with 
amused  wonder,  was  a  big 
powerful-looking  man  in  riding 
costume,  and  bearing  so  strik- 
ing a  facial  resemblance  to 
Cecil  Bhodes  that  Wilmot, 
despite  his  condition  of  sup- 
pressed excitement,  could  not 
but  be  struck  by  the  likeness 
to  the  man  who  of  all  others 
occupied  the  mind's  eye  of  every 
South  African  at  that  period. 
He  gazed  in  turn  in  wonder- 
ment. The  man  was  the  first 
to  speak. 

"Got  'em  very  badly?"  he 
asked  in  a  broad  Yorkshire 
accent,  and  grim,  almost  surly 
seriousness. 

Wilmot  was  sobered  in  a 
moment,  and  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind. 

"  No,  lost  them,"  he  answered. 
"  I  thought  I  had  got  a  fine  owl, 
but  he's  got  away." 

The  man  sat  down  heavily 
on  the  bank  of  the  cutting, 
and  pulling  a  long  grass,  began 
deliberately  to  clean  his  pipe. 

"  Sort  of  naturalist,  I  sup- 
pose ?  I  was  that  kind  of  fool 
once.  Had  the  finest  collection 
of  butterflies  in  South  Africa. 
Some  one  jumped  them.  What 
are  you  called  ?  " 

Wilmot's  one  idea  was  to 
get  this  unwelcome  intruder 
away  from  the  cutting.  He 
walked  a  few  yards  down  the 
hill  as  he  answered — 

"When  is  the  next  train  to 
Johannesburg  ?  " 

"  Plenty  of  time  ;  what's  your 
hurry  ?  What  are  you  doing  ? 
Who  are  you?" 

The  Yorkshireman  had  all 
the  bold  interrogatory  inquis- 
itiveness  of  the  Afrikander. 
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"  I  think  I've  seen  you  in 
Johannesburg,"  Wilmot  re- 
torted by  way  of  evasion,  and 
in  order  to  gain  time  to  think 
out  an  explanation  of  his  own 
ridiculous  conduct,  which  had 
plainly  excited  the  curiosity  of 
the  stranger. 

"Funny  if  you  haven't. 
I'm  Dick  Hartley.  Everybody 
knows  me,  and  I  know  more 
than  is  good  for  me." 

He  continued  with  irritating 
pertinacity,  "  Can't  size  you  up 
anyhow.  Don't  look  like  a 
drinker.  Saw  you  acting  like 
a  baboon ;  thought  at  first 
you'd  got  d.t.'s.  Lots  of  fellows 
about  here  get  'em.  It's  in  the 
air  I  expect.  What  did  you 
say  you  were  called  ?  " 

"Wilmot." 

"Don't  know  you.  Out 
long  ?  " 

"Six  months." 

"  Six  months  too  long,  eh  ?  " 

Wilmot  laughed.  "  You're 
a  thought-reader." 

"Don't  want  much  thought- 
reading  to  see  you're  no  million- 
aire. Know  the  breed.  What's 
your  line?" 

"That's  what  I'm  trying  to 
find  out." 

"  Well,  you  won't  find  it  up 
that  cutting.  Know  every 
inch  of  this  ground.  Old  Jim 
Burton  put  that  drive  in.  Told 
him  he  was  a  fool.  Cost  his 
Syndicate  five  hundred,  not 
taking  my  advice." 

Wilmot  began  to  feel  amused 
at  the  blunt  sententiousness, 
the  short  jerky  sentences,  from 
which  the  first  personal  pro- 
noun was  uniformly  absent. 
He  no  longer  resented  the 
questioning,  but  saw  in  it  a 
desire  for  company.  As  the 


man  gave  no  sign  of  moving, 
Wilmot  sat  by  him,  and  lighted 
his  pipe. 

"I've  been  trying  for  a  job 
over  there,"  he  said,  indicating 
the  .Reef,  "  but  it's  no  go." 

"What  do  you  know?" 

"Nothing;  that's  what 
knocks  me."  Wilmot  had 
caught  the  slang  of  the  Reef. 

"  Booze  much  ?  " 

"  No,  not  much  of  a  drinker. 
Can't  afford  shilling  drinks." 

"  Got  the  price  of  a  drink  on 
you?" 

How  often  had  he  heard  that 
query  since  he  had  been  loose 
in  Johannesburg  ! 

"It  would  just  about  run  to 
a  couple,  and  that's  all.  Are 
you  coming  into  Krugersdorp  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  afternoon.  Come 
to  my  camp.  Got  a  cart. 
Will  drive  you  in.  Plenty  of 
time.  Camp's  over  there." 

He  indicated  somewhere  to 
the  westward  by  a  sweep  of 
his  pipe,  which  he  did  not 
remove  from  his  mouth.  "  Get 
a  move  on.  Must  talk  to  some 
one." 

Wilmot  got  up.  It  would 
suit  his  plan  to  get  the  man 
from  his  dangerous  proximity 
to  the  cutting.  He  got  a  move 
on. 

"You're  a  Yorkshireman ? " 
Wilmot  hazarded  as  the  man 
led  the  way  along  the  slope  at 
a  quick  pace. 

"  Fr'Hool.     Know  it  ?  " 

Wilmot  had  once  been  to 
Hull.  He  spread  his  super- 
ficial knowledge  out,  thinly  but 
widely. 

Hartley  cross-examined  him 
as  to  persons  and  places,  at 
first  in  a  tone  betokening  grave 
suspicion,  which  he  abandoned 
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on  finding  that  Wilmot  was 
acquainted  with  a  Hull  family 
mentioned  incidentally. 

"Twenty-four  years  since  I 
came  across  the  sea  water. 
Been  in  every  hole  in  this  in- 
fernal country,"  he  remarked 
by  way  of  concluding  the  ex- 
amination. 

As  they  walked  Hartley 
talked  in  his  short  staccato 
sentences,  giving  evidence  of 
his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  country  by  narrating 
snatches  from  his  experiences 
from  Capetown  to  Bulawayo. 
He  did  not  wait  for  any  sign 
of  assent  or  interest  from  his 
auditor,  who  was  content  to 
remain  silent,  for  the  rough- 
ness of  the  way  required  all  his 
breath  and  attention.  Hartley 
walked  with  the  swinging  ease 
of  the  experienced  veld-louper, 


and  they  had  passed  the  Paarde- 
kraal  monument  and  struck 
into  the  rough  country  north- 
west of  Krugersdorp  when 
Wilmot,  who  was  beginning 
to  tire,  inquired  how  much 
farther  they  had  to  go. 

"  Just  over  there,"  was  the 
answer,  and  Hartley  resumed 
his  discourse  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Kand  formation,  while 
Wilmot  struggled  on  ten  yards 
behind,  wondering  what  precise 
distance  "  just  over  there " 
might  be.  He  had  not  yet 
learned  that  in  the  phraseology 
of  the  South  African  it  means 
anything  from  half  a  mile  to 
twenty.  Fortunately  it  proved 
comparatively  short  measure, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later 
there  came  in  sight  the  tents 
and  signs  of  a  prospector's 
camp. 


CHAPTEE  II. — COMPASSING  HIGH  TREASON. 


Hartley  led  the  way  to  a  neat 
marquee  tent.  Wilmot  sat  on 
the  stretcher-bed  and  glanced 
at  the  surroundings,  which  be- 
spoke the  experienced  veld- 
dweller;  for  amid  much  un- 
tidiness and  disorder  there 
were  signs  of  comfort  and 
what  one  used  to  camp  -  life 
would  describe  as  a  first-class 
outfit,  in  which  utility  and 
luxury  were  judiciously  blended. 
The  instruments  of  the  sur- 
veyor, prospector,  and  mining 
engineer  were  in  evidence  on 
floor,  bed,  and  the  packing-case 
that  did  duty  as  combined  cup- 
board and  table.  A  valuable 
kaross  of  rare  skins  partly 
covered  the  ground,  and 
another,  equally  good,  was 


on  the  bed.  The  remains  of  a 
meal  decently  served,  with  an 
amplitude  of  plates  and  proper 
vessels,  were  on  the  table,  and 
a  dozen  other  details  bespoke 
a  degree  of  settled  ease  not 
common  in  tent-life.  Wilmot 
said  something  complimentary 
on  the  matter. 

"You  don't  take  me  for  one 
of  those  frauds  who  call  them- 
selves prospectors  and  live  like 
Kafirs,  do  you  ? "  his  host 
snarled. 

By  that  token  Wilmot  knew 
him  to  be  a  prospector.  Abuse 
and  disparagement  of  each 
other  are  the  hall-marks  of 
the  fraternity.  Musicians  and 
actors  are  a  loving  brother- 
hood in  comparison. 
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While  the  visitor  was  rest- 
ing and  making  his  observa- 
tions, the  host  was  on  hands 
and  knees  searching  for  some- 
thing beneath  the  bed,  bags, 
boxes,  and  other  impedimenta 
lying  about  the  floor.  After 
much  grunting  and  cursing  at 
certain  wooden-headed  Kafirs, 
Hartley  got  up,  holding  a 
whisky-bottle.  He  took  it  to 
the  tent  door  and  tried  to 
gauge  the  quantity  of  liquor 
remaining  by  holding  it  to  the 
light. 

"That  Kafir's  been  at  it," 
he  said,  after  much  shaking  and 
peering  at  the  opaque  glass, 
"but  there's  a  tot  left." 

He  rinsed  out  two  tea-cups 
by  pouring  in  cold  tea  from 
the  enamelled  pot,  and  fairly 
divided  the  liquor.  It  was  one 
of  those  fiery  brands  which, 
masquerading  behind  a  reput- 
able label,  had  done  so  much  to 
keep  down  over-population  on 
the  Gold  Fields.  Hartley  took 
his  at  a  gulp.  Wilmot  had 
not  yet  reached  that  stage 
at  which  a  man  can  swallow 
Johannesburg  whisky  without 
wilting,  and  he  was  thankful 
when  Hartley  suddenly  rushed 
from  the  tent  armed  with  a 
sjambok,  for  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  his 
poison  without  offence. 

A  succession  of  shrill  yells, 
and  oaths  in  broad  Yorkshire, 
syncopated  by  the  swish  of  the 
sjambok,  supplied  evidence  that 
Hartley  was  rebuking  a  Kafir. 
The  exercise  lasted  half  a 
minute,  when  the  wretched 
native  broke  away  howling 
over  the  veld. 

Hartley  came  back  puffing 
with  exertion,  and  without  a 


word  went  to  the  packing-case 
cupboard  and  took  out  a  whisky- 
bottle.  He  shook  and  examined 
it,  remarking  quietly,  "He's 
right ;  he  hasn't  touched  it. 
Got  the  wrong  bottle." 

Wilmot  inferred  that  judg- 
ment had  been  given  and 
execution  levied  on  incomplete 
evidence. 

"Don't  matter.  Owed  him  a 
licking  for  not  rubbing  down 
the  horse  yesterday,"  was 
Hartley's  comment  as  he  went 
outside  and  shouted  in  his 
thunderous  bass. 

The  victim  of  immatured  in- 
ference came  up  limping.  With 
one  hand  busy  rubbing  off  the 
marks  of  the  sjambok,  and  his 
fishy  eyes  fixed  apprehensively 
on  the  big  baas,  he  proceeded 
to  clear  the  table  and  prepare 
a  meal. 

Hartley  meanwhile  opened  a 
huge  portmanteau,  dragged  its 
varied  contents  out,  and  with- 
out a  word  put  into  Wilmot's 
hand  a  roll  of  paper  which  re- 
solved itself  into  an  illuminated 
address. 

It  was  a  sample  of  early 
Rand  art,  represented  by  an 
elaborate  and  gaudy  border, 
in  which  unknown  or  un- 
classified plants  and  flowers 
twined  round  strange  objects 
intended  to  symbolise  the  ac- 
cessories and  implements  of  the 
miners'  craft,  from  head -gear 
and  stamp  -  battery  to  picks 
and  shovels.  Huge  letters,  al- 
most concealed  in  an  entangle- 
ment of  multi  -  coloured  free- 
hand flourishes,  set  out  that 
Richard  Hartley,  Esq.,  M.E., 
F.C.S.,  M.R.Geo.S.,  and  Man- 
ager of  the  Golden  Star  Gold- 
Mining  Company,  Limited,  had 
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been  presented  with  that  tes- 
timonial to  the  affection  and 
regard  with  which  he  was 
held  by  the  employees  of  the 
aforesaid  company  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage. 

Wilmot  read  it  through  care- 
fully, and  duly  expressed  his 
admiration  both  for  the  art 
and  the  sentiment  expressed. 

"  Cost  me  sixty  golden  sover- 
eigns," said  Hartley,  deliber- 
ately italicising  and  punctuat- 
ing each  word. 

"Well,  surely  a  good  wife  is 
worth  it,"  Wilmot  remarked 
tentatively.  He  did  not  quite 
understand  the  allusion  to  the 
cost.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  things  were 
paid  for  by  the  donors. 

"Good  wife,  eh?  Didn't 
have  her.  Marriage  never 
came  off." 

Wilmot  looked  up  interroga- 
tively. 

"Girl  cleared  with  the  wed- 
ding presents." 

"You  were  well  rid  of  her, 
then,"  Wilmot  suggested. 

Hartley  turned  on  him 
angrily. 

"Don't     you     say    a     word 

v  */ 

against  her.  My  fault.  Cele- 
brated marriage  too  soon.  Got 
too  full  to  be  married.  Girl 
wouldn't  wait.  Never  do  it 
again.  Keep  that  thing  as 
warning.  Stick  it  up  some- 
where when  I  meet  a  woman 
and  feel  like  getting  soft  on 
her.  Worth  sixty  golden  sov- 
ereigns, eh?  But  never  mind 
the  girl,  don't  want  to  talk 
about  her;  look  at  them,  and 
see  who  I  am." 

He  indicated  the  alphabetical 
procession  of  honorary  initials 
after  his  name,  and  read  them 


out  at  full  length  with  impress- 
ive unction — 

"Mining  Engineer,  Fellow  of 
the  Chemical  Society,  Member 
of  the  Rand  Geological  Society. 
How  many  of  your  bogus 
prospectors  can  show  a  lot  like 
that  ?  "  he  demanded. 

He  was  still  on  his  knees 
rummaging  the  portmanteau. 
Presently  he  produced  a  flat 
parcel  wrapped  in  much-creased 
newspaper  which  he  unfastened 
carefully,  and  handed  to  Wilmot 
a  photograph. 

"That's  the  girl.  Fine  face, 
eh  ?  Man,  the  loveliest  woman 
God  made  !  Look  at  her." 

It  was  the  photograph  of  a 
very  ordinary,  regular  -  faced 
young  woman,  in  a  daring 
stage  costume.  Wilmot's  ex- 
perienced eye  recognised  the 
chorus-girl  genus  at  a  glance, 
but  with  an  energetic  six-foot 
enthusiast  demanding  admira- 
tion, and  capable  of  enforcing 
it,  he  deemed  it  wiser  to  ap- 
prove, and  did. 

"  You  must  know  her, — Dolly 
Vavasour." 

Wilmot  said  he  feared  he  had 
not  that  good  fortune.  Hartley 
scowled,  disappointed. 

"  Londoner,  aren't  you  ? 
Been  to  opera  and  music-halls, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

Wilmot  assented. 

"Then  you  must  know  her. 
Great  opera-singer  and  variety 
artiste." 

Wilmot  tried  hard  not  to 
laugh  outright  at  the  incongru- 
ous juxtaposition  of  extremes. 
Hartley  was  too  serious  to 
laugh  at,  so  Wilmot  took  refuge 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  lady 
must  have  made  her  mark  at 
the  time  he  was  absent  on  the 
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Continent.  He  repeated  his 
expressions  of  admiration,  hypo- 
critically discovering  admirable 
traits  of  character  in  the  very 
commonplace  face,  and  a  strik- 
ing— nay,  a  painful  —  resem- 
blance to  a  girl  he  once  knew 
who — but  that  was  past. 

This  audacious  dissembling 
proved  an  adroit  stroke  of 
diplomacy,  for  Wilmot  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  touched 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the 
heart  of  this  big  bluff  admix- 
ture of  shrewdness,  simplicity, 
and  vanity.  Hartley  gradually 
dropped  his  staccato  sentences 
and  talked  freely,  even  fluently. 
Like  most  men  whose  lives  are 
largely  spent  in  solitude,  he 
compensated  for  months  of  en- 
forced dumbness  in  the  veld  by 
opening  the  sluice  -  gates  of 
talk  in  the  presence  of  a  sym- 
pathetic or  tolerant  listener, 
such  as  he  now  had. 

By  the  time  the  meal  was 
finished,  and  the  third  tot  of 
whisky  poured  out,  Wilmot 
knew  much  of  the  history  of 
his  strangely  made  host,  in- 
cluding the  story,  half-pathetic, 
half-humorous,  of  his  infatua- 
tion for  and  betrayal  by  the 
fickle  Dolly  Vavasour.  He  had 
seen  enough  of  the  mining  men, 
of  whom  Hartley  was  a  type, 
to  understand,  if  not  appreciate, 
his  brusqueness  and  freedom  of 
speech,  and  his  embarrassing 
unreticence  on  the  most  delicate 
and  personal  matters.  To  a 
guarded  degree  he  reciprocated, 
for  he  felt  an  agreeable  liking 
for  this  unconventional  robust 
character,  —  the  subtle,  mag- 
netic influence  that  strong  per- 
sonalities often  exercise  over 
less  confident  and  assertive 
natures.  Besides,  there  was 


an  even  stronger  reason, — an 
impelling  desire  to  believe  and 
confide  in  him.  He  had  a 
secret,  and  no  man  ever  carried 
one  without  feeling  at  times  an 
acute  yearning  to  share  it  with 
another. 

While  Hartley  ran  garrul- 
ously on  in  his  deep  diapason, 
expanding  details  and  emphas- 
ising the  obvious,  after  the 
manner  of  the  undisciplined 
talker,  Wilmot  was  actively 
resolving  his  own  position. 
He  recognised  fully  that  a 
secret  such  as  his  required  a 
bold  and  experienced  collabor- 
ateur  to  turn  it  to  practical 
account.  The  same  revolution 
of  Fortune's  wheel  which  had 
discovered  the  material  had 
apparently  provided  the  hand 
to  manipulate  it  in  a  man  who 
knew  the  circumstances,  the 
country,  the  possibilities,  —  in 
short,  if  he  were  to  be  trusted, 
Hartley  was  the  ideal  partner 
for  a  scheme  such  as  was  slowly 
shaping  in  Wilmot's  brain. 
He  resolved  to  open  out  the 
matter  cautiously.  There  was 
ample  time  before  his  train 
was  due,  so  he  watched  and 
waited  for  an  opening. 

It  was  long  in  coming,  for 
Hartley's  tongue  grew  looser 
with  successive  tots,  and  the 
production  from  the  port- 
manteau of  a  bundle  of  reports, 
letters,  and  other  semi-official 
records  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments formed  the  text  for  a 
long  narration  of  his  successes 
as  mine  -  manager,  prospector, 
surveyor,  and  explorer,  a  nar- 
rative interminably  extended 
by  his  inability  to  introduce 
the  most  casual  name  without 
giving  the  history  of  the  person 
mentioned.  Hartley,  like  most 
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prospectors,  seemed  to  have 
been  very  unfortunate  in  the 
selection  of  his  principals  or 
partners,  most  of  them  finish- 
ing by  getting  the  better  of 
the  bargain,  or,  alternately, 
preferring  the  advice  of  one  of 
his  rivals,  and  consequently 
ending  in  disaster.  There  is  a 
monotonous  similarity  about 
the  records  of  South  African 
prospectors. 

By  dint  of  careful  steering 
Wilmot  at  last  got  the  talk 
into  a  current  easy  to  deflect 
into  the  direction  that  suited 
him,  and  boldly  made  the  de- 
viation by  asking  Hartley  if, 
among  his  numerous  discoveries, 
— which  appeared  to  comprise 
all  the  extensions  of  the  Main 
Reef,  and  nine  -  tenths  of  the 
mineral  deposits  of  South 
Africa,  —  he  had  ever  come 
upon  any  traces  of  the  missing 
arms  of  the  Reformers. 

Hartley  had  not,  but  he  knew 
a  man  who  said  he  had. 

"  Suppose  a  man  found  a 
quantity,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  Government,  what 
would  he  be  likely  to  get  ? " 
Wilmot  asked. 

"Any  amount  of  deferred 
promises  from  Pretoria,  and 
a  good  hiding  from  every 
Britisher  on  the  Rand,"  was 
the  prompt  reply. 

Wilmot  had  not  thought  of 
this  contingency,  and  the  re- 
ward he  had  pictured  abruptly 
faded,  like  many  a  flattering 
hope. 

"I  know  a  man  who  has 
found  a  Maxim  gun,  but  doesn't 
know  what  to  do  with  it." 

His  heart  beat  fast  as  he 
made  the  plunge. 

Hartley  turned,  alert  and 
interested. 


"  Sure  ?  or  only  a  yarn  ?  " 

"Quite  sure;  I've  seen  it." 

Hartley  looked  searchingly 
at  the  speaker. 

"A  goon?    A  Maxim  goon?" 

"Yes." 

"  Any  cartridges  ?  " 

"Yes."  He  gave  this  assur- 
ance more  in  hope  than  belief. 

"What  sort  of  man  found 
it?  Is  he  straight?" 

"Perfectly." 

"  Are  you  in  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

Hartley  put  down  his  cup  of 
whisky  and,  punching  Wilmot's 
shoulder  by  way  of  emphasis- 
ing his  demand  for  serious  at- 
tention, asked — 

"Do  you  think  I'm  straight?" 

"That  is  the  impression  I 
have  formed  of  you." 

"Yes  or  No.  Speak  out ;  no 
half  measures." 

"  Yes ;  I  am  satisfied  you 
are,"  Wilmot  answered,  and  he 
meant  it. 

"Put  it  there  then."  Hartley 
held  out  a  great  hand,  and 
Wilmot  put  his  into  it.  If 
there  is  character  in  a  hearty 
grip,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  the  honesty  of  Richard 
Hartley. 

"If  your  friend  has  found 
a  Maxim  goon," — he  italicised 
the  verb, — "  and  let's  me  come 
in  with  him  and  you,  his  for- 
tune's made,  your  fortune,  mine 
—all  of  us."  " 

He  got  up  and  walked  ex- 
citedly in  and  out  of  the  tent, 
then  gripped  Wilmot  by  the 
shoulder — 

"Are  you  quite  sure  about 
it?  Man,  it's  such  a  big 
thing  I  can  hardly  believe 
it's  true." 

"Quite.  I  am  the  man, 
and  you  are  the  only  other 
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person  so  far  as  I  know  who 
is  in  it." 

Hartley  stared  at  Wilmot 
incredulously  for  several  mo- 
ments without  speaking,  then 
he  said,  very  gravely — 

"Before  you  tell  me  any 
more  say  whether  you  are 
ready  to  let  me  stand  in,  and 
to  do  what  I  advise.  Mind, 
I  tell  you  it's  a  big  thing, 
bigger  than  you  can  guess,  and 
there's  big  risk  in  my  scheme, 
but  there's  a  certain  fortune  at 
the  end  of  it.  Now  don't  give 
yourself  away  if  you  have  any 
doubts  about  me."  He  paused. 
"God,  how  I  wish  you  knew 
me ! "' 

"  I'm  quite  satisfied,  and  pre- 
pared to  act  as  you  advise," 
said  Wilmot,  "so  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  the  whole  story  of 
myself  and  my  find." 

And  he  did,  keeping  back  no 
detail. 

Hartley  listened  patiently, 
rarely  interrupting.  At  the 
end  of  the  narrative  he  grasped 
Wilmot's  hand. 

"  Stand  by  me,  and  I'll  stand 
by  you,"  he  said  earnestly. 
"  It's  my  turn  to  talk  now.  I 
know  where  I  can  sell  that 
goon  for  a  half -pint  measure 
full  of  diamonds — Kimberley 
stones,  all  of  the  best,  twenty 
thousand  pounds'  worth  if  a 
penny.  But  I  won't  deceive 
you ;  it's  a  touch-and-go  busi- 
ness. It's  goon-running.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means  ?  " 

"Something  serious,  I  be- 
lieve." 

"Well,  if  ten  years  in  jail  is 
serious,  it  is  that ;  but  so  is  a 
fortune  of  ten  thousand  apiece 
serious." 

Hartley  filled  up  his  pipe 
and  settled  himself  to  tell  his 


plans  for  the  winning  of  that 
fortune.  It  was  a  long  discur- 
sive narrative,  as  his  recitals 
always  were,  except  when  he 
was  firing  off  staccato  sentences 
to  make  conversation.  Reduced 
to  what  Hartley  would  call  a 
parcel  for  handling,  his  story 
was  this : — 

A  few  years  before,  he  had 
been  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  Transvaal,  a  remote  and 
little-known  district  over  which 
a  remarkable  chief  named 
Magato  held  undisputed  sway, 
the  sole  unconquered  and  in- 
dependent native  ruler  within 
the  geographical  boundaries  of 
Boerdom.  He  had  always  and 
successfully  defied  the  authority 
claimed  by  the  Transvaal  Gov- 
ernment, and  had  kept  his 
territory  free  from  the  intrusion 
of  the  emissaries  of  progress  in 
the  shape  of  prospectors,  con- 
cession -  hunters,  missionaries, 
and  rum.  Although  a  recluse 
in  his  native  fastnesses,  he  had 
not  been  ignorant  of  what  was 
going  on  among  neighbouring 
tribes,  and  he  realised  to  the 
full  the  precept  handed  down 
to  him  by  his  father,  "When 
white  man  comes,  black  man 
goes,"  and  he  had  resolved 
that,  if  effort  could  prevent  it, 
the  eating  up  of  his  people  by  the 
whites  should  not  happen  dur- 
ing his  life.  Nature  had  helped 
him  to  preserve  his  isolation 
wondrously.  Many  years  ago 
a  small  settlement  of  Transvaal 
Boers,  who  got  a  lodgment  in 
the  country,  were  wiped  out  by 
the  malarial  fever  that  haunts 
the  low-lying  ground  on  the 
borders  of  the  Limpopo,  and 
the  story  had  passed  into  a 
tradition  of  terror.  Not  a 
Boer  was  seen  in  the  country 
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for  forty  years.  Then  the 
reports  of  a  stray  wanderer, 
that  the  Magatese  were 
numerous  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea  and  rich  in  flocks  and 
herds,  tempted  the  Pretoria 
Government  to  send  a  small 
expedition  to  collect  the  arrears 
of  hut -tax  which  had  never 
yet  been  paid.  "  Slim  "  Piet 
Joubert  was  intrusted  with  the 
mission. 

"Are  you  Paul  Kruger?" 
demanded  Magato. 

The  general  explained  that 
he  was  but  a  sort  of  headman 
to  that  potentate. 

"Go  back,"  said  the  chief. 
"Tell  Paul  Kruger  I  do  not 
have  dealings  with  indunas. 
If  he  wishes  to  talk  to  me,  let 
him  come  himself." 

From  that  day  Magato  was 
left  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  his  beautiful  country,  fenced 
by  the  fever-haunted  Limpopo, 
the  inhospitable  mountains  of 
the  Murchison  Range,  and  the 
terror  inspired  by  a  truculent 
chief  who  had  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  had  not 
hesitated  to  tie  up  to  his  own 
waggon  and  flog  a  trader  who 
foolishly  ventured  into  the  for- 
bidden land  with  a  load  of 
liquor. 

But  despite  precautions,  now 
and  then  a  bold  Boer  would 
look  on  the  fruitful  land  from 
a  distance  and  return,  like  the 
spies  of  Joshua,  with  glowing 
reports  to  his  countrymen,  with 
the  result  that  tentative  efforts 
were  made  by  adventurous 
Europeans  to  get  a  footing  in 
the  region.  Early  in  the  chap- 
ter Magato  had  granted  leave 
to  two  or  three  desirables  to 
establish  stores  for  the  benefit 
of  the  natives,  and  they  enjoyed 


and  grew  rich  on  a  monopoly 
that  was  the  envy  of  every 
trader  in  South  Africa.  Their 
visits  to  civilisation  were  few, 
one  of  them,  the  richest  and 
most  influential,  not  having 
left  his  place  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Hartley  had  gone 
up  as  the  protege  of  this  favour- 
ite of  royalty,  and  during  a 
stay  of  several  weeks  had  learned 
something  that  had  inspired  his 
dreams  ever  since. 

"He  was  hungering  for  a 
machine-gun  when  I  was  there," 
said  Hartley.  "He  had  begun 
to  get  fearful  through  the  at- 
tempts of  white  men  to  force 
themselves  on  him,  and  he  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  he  would 
have  to  defend  his  country 
against  the  Boers.  He  had 
tried  to  get  a  gun  up  through 
his  traders  ;  but  they  have  been 
so  long  away  from  white  men 
that  they  didn't  know  how  to 
set  to  work.  I  hear  his  son 
'Mpefu,  who  is  chief  now,  is 
quite  as  keen  on  getting  a 
machine-gun,  and  is  prepared 
to  give  a  calabash  of  diamonds 
for  one." 

"Where  do  the  stones  come 
from  ?  "  Wilmot  inquired. 

"Not  from  the  country,  but 
from  Kimberley.  Many  of  his 
Kafirs  go  to  the  mines  to  work, 
and  when  they  return  they 
often  make  the  chief  a  present 
of  a  stolen  diamond.  Most  of 
these  Kafir  chiefs  have  thou- 
sands of  stones  got  in  this 
way,  and  all  South  Africans 
know  it,  and  have  their  eyes 
on  them ;  but  these  Kafirs  are 
no  fools — they  know  the  value 
of  the  stones  as  well  as  we  do, 
and,  what  is  more,  they  know 
how  to  take  care  of  them." 

Hartley  went  on  to  explain 
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that  as  soon  as  he  had  verified 
the  exact  nature  of  Wilmot's 
discovery  he  would  despatch  a 
messenger  to  'Mpefu,  now  the 
reigning  chief,  and  find  out  if 
the  ambition  of  the  dead  chief 
was  his.  He  had  no  doubt  what 
the  answer  would  be ;  the  only 
difficulty  was  the  delivery  of 
the  gun. 

"And  now  you  know  all 
about  the  market  for  the  goods, 
let  us  see  the  samples,"  said  he ; 
and  they  arranged  to  visit  the 
cutting  as  soon  as  the  Kafirs  of 
the  camp  were  asleep. 

"We  shall  have  to  do  our 
own  work,"  he  explained,  "  for 
this  secret  is  too  important  to 
trust  to  a  nigger." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before 
Hartley  deemed  it  safe  to 
collect  the  few  tools  necessary 
and  leave  the  camp. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  stood 
in  the  cutting  with  a  Maxim 
gun  and  twenty  boxes  of 
ammunition  gladdening  their 
eyes. 

"  I  can  read  this  business  like 
a  book,"  said  Hartley,  when  he 
had  exhausted  his  vocabulary 
of  expressions  of  delight.  ' '  This 
goon  has  been  found  where 
it  was  first  hidden,  which  I 
reckon  was  somewhere  on  the 
East  Rand,  and  has  been 
brought  here  by  the  finder. 
That  means  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  secret.  A  thing  like 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  left  long 
unguarded.  The  chances  are 
that  some  one  over  in  the  Dorp 
yonder  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
this  spot,  so  we  must  be  sharp 
and  get  the  lot  away  to  my 
camp.  There  are  a  dozen 
ready  -  made  cuttings  there 
where  we  can  hide  it  safely." 


The  gun  itself  was  no  great 
weight,  but  the  ammunition, 
which  Hartley  estimated  at  a 
hundred  thousand  rounds,  was 
a  formidable  load,  and  would 
require  several  journeys  of  the 
cart.  Wilmot  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  treasure  while 
his  companion  returned  to 
camp  for  the  means  of  trans- 
port. He  killed  the  long 
waiting  by  replacing  the  can- 
vas covering  on  the  gun.  Who- 
ever had  originally  done  the 
work  knew  his  business.  The 
metal  work  had  been  well 
oiled  and  covered  with  some 
preservative,  and  the  various 
parts  carefully  marked  and 
numbered  for  refitting,  and 
arranged  in  parcels  of  a  con- 
venient size  for  handling.  The 
cartridges  were  contained  in 
twenty  stout  boxes  about 
eighteen  inches  square,  and 
each  required  the  strength  of 
two  men  to  lift,  the  whole  find 
weighing  little  short  of  two 
tons,  which  would  have  to  be  re- 
moved in  small  loads  by  a  one- 
horse  cart  over  the  roadless 
rugged  veld. 

Wilmot's  jubilation  cooled  as 
he  realised  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  that  had  to  be  per- 
formed in  a  space  of  time  that 
was  dangerously  brief,  for  the 
night  was  short  and  Kafir  eye- 
sight long. 

The  silence  and  solitude  ex- 
cited his  nerves,  and  imagina- 
tion magnified  the  gentle 
whispering  of  the  wind  into  the 
swish  of  footsteps  in  the  long 
grass.  He  went  outside  and 
peered  through  the  darkness, 
but  saw  only  the  feeble  glow  in 
the  atmosphere  from  the  electric 
lights  of  the  mines,  and  heard 
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the  sullen  rumble  of  the  never- 
ceasing  battery  stamps  two 
miles  away,  like  the  moan  of 
sea  waves  on  a  shingly  shore. 
A  long  weary  hour  passed  be- 
fore he  heard  the  welcome 
sound  of  wheels  in  the  distance. 
Hartley  arrived  with  the  cart, 
and  the  work  of  loading  up 
began. 

The  eastern  horizon  had 
turned  amber  before  the  fourth 
and  last  load  was  on  its  way  to 
camp,  and  an  early  Kafir  or 
two  were  driving  in  cattle  from 
their  grazing -ground  near  the 
Dorp  when  the  cart  with  its 
illicit  load  was  climbing  the 
ridge  that  hid  its  goal. 

Once  011  his  own  ground, 
Hartley  showed  none  of  the 
perturbation  that  he  had 
manifested  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  transportation. 
He  called  up  his  Kafirs  to  help 
to  bury  the  cases  in  a  cutting, 
explaining  that  dynamite  was 
dangerous  after  sunrise,  and 
that  deep  burial  was  the  only 
safeguard  against  explosion — an 
explanation  amply  sufficing  to 
account  for  the  night's  work, 
for  the  natives'  terror  of  dyna- 
mite is  universal  among  all 
who  had  worked  on  mines. 

A  few  hours'  sleep  and  a  late 
breakfast,  augmented  by  a 
bottle  of  whisky  procured  from 
the  Dorp,  fitted  both  men  for  a 
quiet  discussion  of  the  plan 
of  campaign,  that,  when  put 
into  operation,  was  to  alter 
the  course  of  their  lives. 
Hartley  had  all  the  details 
ready,  much  to  the  surprise  of 
Wilmot,  for  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  running  of  a  gun  had 
for  years  been  one  of  the 
schemes  that  occupied  the 
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imaginative  periods  of  his 
partner's  dreams,  or  that  he 
had  long  been  prepared  with 
every  necessary  save  the  gun. 
The  materialising  of  that  had, 
in  truth,  come  much  more  as  a 
pleasure  than  a  surprise,  as  is 
generally  true  of  such  cheerful 
optimists  as  he.  It  is  an  article 
of  their  faith  that  fortune  must 
come  soon  or  late ;  the  manner 
and  form  of  its  coming  interests 
them  but  little. 

He  then  settled  down  to  the 
consideration  of  ways  and 
means  with  business-like  ad- 
dress. 

"  This  business,  like  every 
other,  needs  money  to  start 
it,"  said  Hartley.  "I  have 
figured  it  out  that  by  the  time 
we  start  our  trek  northwards 
we  shall  have  to  handle  at 
least  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds.  You  have  nothing  ;  I 
have  very  little  more  than  you. 
I  shall  be  on  this  job  about 
eight  weeks  longer,  and  if  I 
am  lucky  and  good,  and  keep 
away  from  the  Dorp,  I  shall 
leave  with  about  a  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  meantime  I 
shall  find  you  a  job,  so  that  if 
you  don't  save  anything  you 
won't  have  to  live  on  our 
capital.  By  the  end  of  three 
months  something  is  certain  to 
have  turned  up,  for  I  can  see 
my  luck  is  in." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  our 
capital?"  Wilmot  asked.  "I 
have  nothing." 

"  Aren't  we  partners  ?  "  Hart- 
ley demanded.  "What  I  may 
have  is  as  much  yours  now  as 
mine.  Haven't  you  found  the 
goon?  That's  your  part  of 
the  contract ;  mine  is  to  get  it 
to  where  it  will  do  the  most 
2n 
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good.  I  don't  suppose  you  are 
likely  to  earn  a  couple  of 
hundred  pounds  before  the 
rust  has  swallowed  the  brass. 
You're  not  built  of  money- 
making  stuff;  I  know  'em." 

Wilmot  yielded  to  the  per- 
suasions of  his  partner,  and 
stayed  with  him  for  three  or 
four  days. 

"You  may  as  well  see  the 
best  side  of  me  while  I'm  wear- 
ing it,"  said  Hartley.  "Next 
time  I  may  be  running  amok, 
and  you'd  be  sorry  you  trusted 
me.  But  I  don't  think  I  shall. 
A  thing  like  this  keeps  a  man 
upright.  Wish  I  had  a  sweet- 
heart now.  No,  I  don't ;  I 
should  be  running  over  to  her 
and  talking.  Never  tell  your 
schemes  to  a  woman,  Wilmot. 
You  look  such  a  fool  when  they 
miss." 

During  the  few  days'  com- 
panionship Wilmot  studied  his 
partner  closely,  for  he  had 
much  of  that  penetrative  eye 
for  character  that  is  supposed 
to  be  the  special  attribute  of 
refined  and  sensitive  natures. 
He  found  nothing  that  did  not 
confirm  his  first -formed  im- 
pression that  in  Dick  Hartley 
he  had  met  a  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  whose  rugged 
virtues  far  outweighed  the  one 
vice  too  common  in  his  class 
to  be  stigmatised  or  too  seri- 
ously condemned.  That  Hart- 
ley was  far  his  own  superior  in 
that  worldly  knowledge,  acu- 
men, and  pushfulness  that 
make  for  success  in  an  elemen- 
tary community  such  as  the 
Rand  Wilmot  was  convinced. 
The  dogmatic  assertiveness  and 


impatience  of  contradiction 
which  were  the  man's  most 
pronounced  characteristics 

often  outraged  his  friend's 
more  refined  notions  of  con- 
ducting a  controversy,  but  he 
readily  forgave  this.  Wilmot 
had  learnt  very  early  in  his 
Johannesburg  experience  that 
sensitiveness  was  a  troublesome 
and  useless  exotic  to  cultivate 
in  a  country  where  the  graces 
of  life  are  regarded  as  evidences 
of  effeminacy  ;  so  he  submitted 
philosophically  to  have  his 
most  tender  spots  abraded  by 
the  brutal  but  honest  criticisms 
of  his  rough  companion.  After 
all,  the  ordeal  was  not  so  very 
trying. 

Hartley  was  one  of  those 
fortunate  men  who  had  the 
knack  of  saying  offensive  things 
inoffensively,  therefore  Wilmot 
made  no  pretence  of  being 
hurt  when,  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Johannesburg, 
his  partner  counted  out  nine 
pounds  and  curtly  ordered  him 
to  put  them  into  his  pocket  and 
be  careful  how  he  spent  them. 

"That's  exactly  half  of  all  I 
have,"  he  said.  "By  the  time 
that's  gone  I  shall  have  put 
you  in  the  way  of  earning 
something  for  yourself." 

He  drove  Wilmot  to  Krugers- 
dorp  and  saw  him  off  at  the 
station ;  then  pulled  up  at  his 
pet  canteen,  "just  to  drink 
luck  to  the  goon." 

The  horse  and  cart  were 
found  at  daybreak  anchored  in 
a  garden  fence,  while  the  owner 
slept  stertorously  but  soundly 
in  the  porch  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SOME     PUNJAB     FRONTIER     RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY   COLONEL   G.    K.    SCOTT    MONCEIEFF,    C.I.E. 


ON  the  North-West  Frontier 
of  India  the  old  order  has  of 
recent  years  changed,  giving 
place  to  a  new,  and,  let  us 
hope,  better,  state  of  govern- 
ment, both  civil  and  military. 
For  not  only  has  a  new  province 
been  carved  out  of  the  old 
Punjab,  but  the  year  1903,  or 
perhaps  more  correctly  the 
financial  year  1902-3,  saw  the 
last  of  the  Punjab  Frontier 
Force,  or,  as  it  was  originally 
called,  the  Punjab  Irregular 
Force,  or  briefly  the  P.F.F. 
For  more  than  fifty  years  it 
had  guarded  our  border,  doing 
in  that  time  more  hard  march- 
ing and  fighting  than  probably 
any  body  of  troops  in  the  world 
in  a  like  period.  As  an  ad- 
ministrative unit  it  has  now 
ceased  to  exist.  On  the  31st 
March  1903  it  expired,  and  its 
obsequies  were  celebrated  at 
Abbottabad,  the  old  head- 
quarters, by  a  dinner  in  the 
Gurkha  mess,  where,  amid  much 
good  fellowship  and  singing  of 
"Auld  lang  syne,"  hopes  were 
expressed  of  a  speedy  resur- 
rection. 

The  Force  had  lived  an  event- 
ful life  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  but  recently  signs  were 
not  wanting  that  its  continu- 
ance was  more  or  less  an 
anachronism.  Other  regiments 
had  come  to  the  frontier,  and 
the  border-line  itself  had  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  limits 
for  which  the  Force  was 
organised.  Not  only  its  officers 


but  its  rank  and  file  had  gone 
to  continue  their  active  career 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
in  West  and  Central  Africa,  in 
Uganda  and  other  similar 
places,  men  of  the  P.F.F.  regi- 
ments had  earned  distinc- 
tion, and  had  brought  back 
to  their  homes  in  the  Punjab 
or  Tirah  hard  -  earned  rupees 
and  stories  of  wild  outlandish 
places.  Then  in  the  China 
campaign  of  1900  two  of  the 
infantry  battalions  of  the 
Force  had  gone  with  the  allied 
armies,  and  another  battalion 
had  gone  to  Somaliland,  thus 
showing  that  the  military 
authorities  intended  the  Force 
to  be  no  longer  local  but  Im- 
perial in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  Punjab  Frontier  Force 
consisted  at  first  of  five  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  the  Corps  of 
Guides,  the  Sind  Camel  Corps, 
five  regiments  of  infantry,  three 
field  and  two  garrison  batteries, 
and  two  companies  of  sappers. 
Latterly  it  consisted  of  four 
cavalry  regiments,  the  Corps 
of  Guides  (cavalry  and  in- 
fantry), ten  battalions  of 
infantry,  four  mountain  bat- 
teries, and  one  garrison  battery. 
The  successive  generals  who 
have  held  the  much  -  coveted 
command  of  this  splendid  body 
have  been,  as  a  rule,  men  of 
early  frontier  experience,  and 
the  list  of  their  names  com- 
prises some  of  the  best  and 
most  celebrated  of  our  Indian 
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warriors.  The  last  of  them  was 
Sir  Charles  Egerton. 

From  Abbottabad — beautiful 
Abbottabad  —  the  glory  has 
now  departed.  It  is  indeed  a 
larger  station  than  it  used  to 
be,  for  there  are  now  three 
battalions  and  three  mountain 
batteries  where  formerly  two 
battalions  and  one  battery  used 
to  be,  and  there  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  the  hutted  camp,  which 
in  1902  was  the  temporary 
abode  of  some  1200  Boers.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing that  brother  Boer,  infinitely 
astonished  at  his  surroundings, 
and  wondering  where  on  earth 
he  was,  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  pine-clad  hills  and  a  distant 
vista  of  the  snowy  range,  was 
very  well  pleased  with  the  place. 
One,  at  least,  volunteered  to  en- 
list in  the  5th  Gurkhas  !  Sev- 
eral others  would  gladly  have 
enlisted  in  British  regiments. 
They  were  all  a  decent  quiet 
lot  of  men  and  boys — some  old, 
some  very  juvenile — and  they 
gave  very  little  trouble. 

But  Abbottabad,  nestling  in 
gardens,  with  rose-hedges  and 
fruit-orchards,  and  the  spire  of 
its  pretty  church  rising  from 
among  the  trees  in  a  way  that 
recalls  the  old  country,  is  now 
no  longer  the  headquarters,  as 
formerly,  of  a  general  and  his 
staff.  It  is  merely  one  of  several 
stations  of  the  Peshawar  dis- 
trict, and  not  by  any  means  the 
most  important  thereof.  It 
may  be  that,  being  situated  011 
the  easiest  route  to  Kashmir,  it 
may  recover  importance  when 
the  much  -  talked  -  of  railway 
passes  that  way  (if  it  does  take 
that  route  and  not  one  of  the 
others),  but  as  the  headquarters 


of  the  Force  Abbottabad  no 
longer  exists. 

The  "  Piffers "  were  once  a 
civil  force — i.e.,  they  were  not 
under  the  Commander -in-Chief 
in  India,  but  were  subject  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  whose  responsibility 
extended  to  the  borders  of 
Afghanistan,  and  who  was 
given  this  military  force  to 
preserve  order.  Consequently 
some  at  least  of  the  P.F.F. 
regiments  gave  emphasis  to 
their  connection  with  the  civil 
power  by  appearing  in  uniform 
less  frequently  than  it  is  custom- 
ary even  for  English  officers  to 
do.  They  dined  at  mess  in 
plain  clothes.  However,  when 
in  1886  the  force  ceased  to  be 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
civil  government,  the  outward 
signs  of  civil  connection  disap- 
peared, and  under  the  rule  of 
Sir  Charles  MacGregor  they 
conformed  to  the  custom  pre- 
vailing in  other  parts  of  the 
army. 

Most  of  the  regiments  have 
now  been  renumbered  with  the 
new  numbers  which  have  been 
recently  given  to  the  Indian 
army,  retaining,  however,  the 
words  "  Frontier  Force "  in 
their  new  titles,  to  remind  them 
of  the  past  history.  Though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  this  re- 
numbering was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, one  cannot  help  regret- 
ting the  change  from  the  old 
familiar  titles.  Who,  for  in- 
stance, would  recognise  in  the 
"58th  Vaughan's  Kifles"  the 
old  regiment  we  knew  as  the 
"5th  P.  L"?  Yet  similar 
changes  have  occurred  in  Brit- 
ish regiments,  and  the  fame — 
to  take  one  instance  out  of 
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many — of  the  "Royal  Dublin 
Fusiliers "  at  Talana  and  the 
Tugela  has  not  been  less  than 
that  of  the  same  corps  when 
it  was  the  "1st  Madras  Euro- 
peans" under  Neill  at  Luckuow. 
In  the  dark  days  of  December 
1879,  when  we  were  fighting 
with  our  backs  to  the  wall  at 
Sherpur  outside  of  Kabul,  7000 
of  the  British  army  under  Sir 
F.  Roberts  against  50,000 
Afghans  under  Mohammad 
Jan,  there  was  one  splendid 
brigade  of  infantry  under  Sir 
Thomas  Baker,  composed  of 
the  old  72nd  Highlanders  and 
three  PifFer  battalions — the  3rd 
Sikhs,  the  5th  P.  I.,  and  the 
5th  Gurkhas.  Among  these 
the  5th  P.  I.  was  second  to 
none.  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular one  Pathan  native 
officer  in  that  regiment  who 
was  just  the  embodiment  of 
what  a  frontier  fighting  man 
should  be.  Cool  and  resource- 
ful under  fire,  skilled  in  all 
manner  of  minor  tactical  op- 
erations, he  combined  all  the 
elan  of  the  Pathan  soldier 
with  the  caution  of  a  good 
leader.  There  was  a  lot  of 
pick  -  and  -  shovel  work  to  be 
done ;  and  when  on  such  occa- 
sions the  bullets  came  sing- 
ing past,  and  the  men  were 
tempted  to  lay  down  their 
tools  and  take  to  their  rifles, 
he  kept  them  steadily  at  their 
work,  making  jocose  and  sar- 
castic comments  on  the  in- 
different shooting  of  the  foe, 
and  apostrophising  their  near- 
est relations  in  uncompliment- 
ary terms.  He  was  a  most 
excellent  warrior,  and  yet  the 
adjutant  said  that  in  time  of 
peace  he  was  a  source  of  much 


vexation  and  trial.  If  a  gen- 
eral inspected  the  regiment  in 
those  days  of  countermarch- 
ing and  steady  wheeling,  this 
native  officer  would  be  sure  to 
make  some  hideous  mistake  at 
drill  and  bring  discredit  on 
himself  and  those  he  com- 
manded. This  was  the  more 
extraordinary  in  that,  as  a 
rule,  a  Pathan  takes  to  drill 
as  a  duck  to  water. 

This  officer,  however,  dis- 
played somewhat  conspicu- 
ously what  was  a  character- 
istic feature  always  of  the 
P.F.F. — i.e.,  a  recognition  of 
the  essentials  of  soldiering  and 
a  comparative  disregard  of  the 
adjuncts  of  pomp  and  display, 
to  which  more  importance  was 
attached  in  those  days  than 
it  is  now.  The  5th  P.  I.  was 
at  that  time  commanded  by 
Colonel  (afterwards  Major- 
General  Sir  John)  M'Queen, 
whose  name  will  long  be  re- 
membered on  the  frontier  as 
one  of  the  ablest  soldiers  who 
ever  commanded  the  Force ; 
and  it  is  no  disparagement 
to  the  many  other  excellent, 
soldiers  who  in  those  days 
were  in  the  5th  P.  I.  to  say 
that  it  was  due  to  his  per- 
sonality that  the  regiment  was 
then  in  such  an  admirable 
state.  One  instance  of  his 
disregard  for  mere  parade  and 
display  may  here  be  quoted, 
as  it  indicates  the  character 
of  the  man.  On  the  march 
back  from  Kabul  in  August 
1880  under  Sir  Donald  Stewart 
the  weather  was  fearfully  hot, 
and  as  the  entire  army  had  to 
march  along  one  road,  which 
wound  in  and  out  of  the  steep 
hillsides,  it  frequently  happened 
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that  some  of  the  troops  were 
under  arms  from  early  dawn 
till  sunset.  It  was  still  the 
period  of  pipeclay  and  polish, 
and  many  a  gallant  soldier 
would  have  scorned  to  appear 
on  duty  in  anything  but  his 
correct  dress  and  accoutre- 
ments. "  Blue,  sir,"  said  a 
well  -  known  cavalry  colonel, 
"  blue  is  the  colour  of  the  uni- 
form her  Majesty  has  been 
pleased  to  approve  of  for  the 
regiment,  and  blue  is  the  colour 
we  intend  to  fight  in."  No 
doubt  it  was  magnificent,  but 
it  was  not  war.  However,  Sir 
John  M'Queen  was  not  the  man 
to  make  any  mistakes  about 
the  real  business  in  hand.  He 
rode,  not  a  superb  charger  that 
would  be  useless  on  rough 
ground,  but  a  small  pony  that 
could  scramble  over  rocks  like 
a  goat,  and  he  carried  a  white 
umbrella.  Thus  he  supervised 
his  necessarily  straggling  com- 
mand in  a  way  that  combined 
efficiency  with  comfort.  Neither 
the  pony  nor  the  umbrella  was 
according  to  sealed  pattern,  but 
they  implied  common-sense. 

A  curious  incident  occurred 
one  day  when  we  were  on  rear- 
guard somewhere  near  Jag- 
dalak.  The  rearguard  con- 
sisted of  a  squadron  of  the  2nd 
P.  C.  under  Major  Lance — a 
singularly  appropriate  name,  by 
the  way,  for  a  cavalry  leader — 
and  half  of  the  5th  P.  I.  We 
came  to  a  clear  running  stream, 
at  the  sight  of  which  the  horses 
stretched  out  their  necks  and 
began  to  whinny.  When  they 
came  Tip  to  the  water,  however, 
not  one  of  them  would  drink. 
The  soldiers,  and  officers  too, 
drank  copiously.  Some  one, 


more  wise  than  his  fellows, 
struck  by  the  refusal  of  the 
horses,  reconnoitred  the  stream, 
and  found,  round  a  bend  some 
little  distance  up,  the  carcass 
of  a  camel  in  the  water.  Evi- 
dently the  taint  thereof  had 
been  recognised  by  the  horses, 
though  not  detected  by  the 
men. 

To  hark  back  to  the  present 
day,  and  to  the  new  titles  of 
the  Force.  There  are  only  two 
of  the  old  regiments  that  re- 
tain their  old  designations — 
viz.,  the  5th  Gurkhas  and  the 
Guides.  The  former,  whose 
permanent  headquarters  are 
still  at  Abbottabad,  have  al- 
ways had  for  their  special 
share  of  frontier  defence  the 
mountainous  region  running 
into  the  heart  of  the  Hima- 
layas, along  the  pine  -  clad 
ridges  of  the  Black  Mountain, 
and  far  to  the  north  along  the 
spurs  of  the  Khagan  valley. 

The  Guides,  with  their  head- 
quarters at  Mardan,  have 
guarded  the  frontier  from 
Abazai,  where  the  Swat  river 
issues  from  a  dark  gorge  into 
the  plains  of  the  Peshawar 
valley,  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills  below  the  Malakand  and 
Shahkot  and  Ambela  passes, 
to  the  point  where  the  Indus, 
after  its  long  and  devious 
course  in  the  Himalayas,  de- 
bouches at  last  into  the  plains. 

A  classic  region  indeed  is 
this,  for  out  of  it  in  ancient 
times  issued  some  portion  of 
the  army  of  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  In  modern  times 
hardly  a  pass  or  mountain 
path  exists  that  has  not  been 
the  scene  of  hard  fighting  and 
deeds  of  daring  on  the  part  of 
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the  Guides.  But  not  only  in 
that  region  alone  has  that 
famous  corps  built  up  its 
splendid  record.  In  Delhi  in 
1857,  in  Afghanistan  in  1878- 
80,  in  Swat  and  Dirin  1895-97, 
the  Guides  have  sustained  again 
and  again  their  brilliant  reput- 
ation. 

In  the  Ambela  campaign  of 
1863  many  were  the  deeds  of 
the  heroes.  It  was  long  before 
my  time,  but  I  was  at  one  time 
on  the  staff  of  General  Sir 
James  Browne  (familiarly  and 
colloquially  known  along  the 
frontier  by  his  sobriquet  of 
"  The  Buster  "),  and  many  were 
the  excellent  yarns  he  used  to 
spin  of  that  campaign.  It  was 
then  still  the  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders  and  short  ranges,  and 
there  was  much  hand-to-hand 
fighting  such  as  one  rarely 
hears  of  now.  One  of  Browne's 
fellow- subalterns  was  Blair, 
who  still  survives,  cheery  and 
jolly,  though,  alas  !  he  is  blind. 
These  two  young  sappers  were 
so  much  to  the  fore  in  all  ad- 
venturous deeds  that  the  general 
in  command  was  obliged  offici- 
ally to  remind  them  that  "they 
were  engineers  and  not  gladi- 
ators " ! 

"  Buster  "  Browne  had  a  most 
rich  and  sonorous  voice,  and  he 
was  a  most  excellent  mimic.  It 
so  happened  that  there  was 
with  the  enemy  an  old  mullah, 
who  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
the  faithful  to  pray  at  the 
customary  hour  of  dawn,  rolling 
out  in  rich  tones  the  azan  or 
call  to  prayer.  Browne  used 
to  imitate  him  from  the  British 
pickets  at  such  unseemly  times 
and  seasons  that,  the  slumbers 
of  the  foe  being  unduly  dis- 


turbed, the  exasperated  mullah 
sent  him  a  challenge  to  single 
combat,  a  la  David  and  Goliath. 
Although  it  was  out  of  the 
question,  Browne  had  his 
opportunity  a  short  time  after- 
wards on  an  opponent  of 
younger  years  and  therefore 
more  worthy  of  his  steel.  In 
one  of  the  fights  Browne  came 
across  a  little  Gurkha,  wounded 
in  the  leg,  who  was  pivoting 
round  on  his  wounded  limb, 
keeping  at  bay  with  his  fixed 
bayonet  a  Pathan  assailant 
who  was  trying  to  despatch 
him  with  his  long  murderous 
knife.  Browne  smote  the 
Pathan  on  the  head ;  but  his 
sword,  albeit  a  Wilkinson  blade, 
broke  off  near  the  hilt,  either 
from  having  struck  something 
metallic  in  the  head-gear  of  the 
other  or  because  the  head  was 
unusually  hard.  Then  they 
grappled  with  each  other.  The 
Pathan  got  his  knife  through 
Browne's  arm,  and  he  bore  the 
scars  of  it  to  his  grave.  But, 
being  a  man  of  herculean 
strength,  he  hammered  the 
Pathan  so  severely  with  his 
fists  that  he  soon  left  him  hors 
de  combat,  to  the  joy  of  the 
rescued  Gurkha.  Messrs  Wil- 
kinson presented  Browne  with 
a  new  sword. 

Mardan,  which  lies  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  Ambela 
Pass,  was  in  the  pre-Afghan 
war  days  a  veritable  oasis  in 
a  dreary  sterile  plain.  To-day 
that  plain  is  a  smiling  garden, 
covered  in  spring  and  autumn 
with  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth,  thanks  to  the  life-giving 
waters  of  the  Swat  Canal, 
which  now  irrigates  the  whole 
plain  between  Abazai,  forty-five 
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miles  off,  and  Mardan.  To-day 
one  may  ride  along  shady  roads 
the  whole  way,  with  rippling 
water  reflecting  the  green  foli- 
age ;  but  twenty-five  years  ago 
there  was  nothing  but  a  bare 
plain,  and  one  tree,  which  in 
forlorn  solitude  made  the  pre- 
vailing desolation  the  more 
emphatic.  Mardan,  however, 
always  had  some  fertility,  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Kalpani,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  beautiful 
garden  of  the  Guides'  mess  is 
situated. 

That  garden,  with  its  racquet- 
court  and  swimming-bath,  its 
shady  walks  and  its  lovely 
flowers,  is  the  same  as  of  old. 
How  many  pleasant  recollec- 
tions does  it  not  recall !  The 
musical  drone  of  the  Persian 
wheel,  the  plash  of  the  water 
from  its  tiny  buckets,  mix  with 
the  cheery  voices  of  active 
young  Englishmen,  swimming 
and  splashing  in  the  bath. 
Pleasant  indeed  were  the 
gatherings  there  in  the  early 
hot-weather  mornings,  where 
after  a  glorious  swim  there  was 
chota  haziri  under  the  shade  of 
a  summer-house  close  by,  where 
everybody  in  the  place  gathered 
before  the  heat  of  the  day  drove 
each  to  his  own  abode.  Pleas- 
ant, too,  were  the  meetings 
there  in  the  evenings  after  polo 
or  racquets,  before  we  all  met 
at  dinner  in  the  mess-house,  a 
mess  which  is  adorned  not  only 
by  many  trophies  of  the  chase 
from  all  parts  of  India,  from 
the  Pamirs  to  the  extreme 
south,  but  also  with  a  most 
beautiful  and  unique  collection 
of  sculptures  some  two  thousand 
years  old,  found  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood. These  sculptures, 
which  attest  the  influence  of 
the  Greek  art  introduced  by 
Alexander,  are  from  old  Budd- 
hist cities  and  monasteries,  the 
remains  of  which  are  scattered 
all  over  the  adjacent  country, 
and  extend  far  into  Swat  and 
Buner. 

The  two  junior  subalterns  of 
the  Guides  at  that  time  were 
Walter  Hamilton  and  Harry 
Hughes,  both  tall  and  athletic 
men,  admirable  horsemen,  and 
charming  companions.  Both 
were  cut  off  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth.  Hughes,  who  was 
transferred  later  to  the  Central 
India  Horse,  was  killed  riding 
a  steeplechase  at  Mhow,  to  the 
infinite  sorrow  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Hamilton  met  his  end 
at  Kabul,  fighting  like  the 
gallant  hero  he  was. 

We  used  on  Friday  evenings 
always  to  have  polo.  It  was 
not  always  possible  to  get  up  a 
team  of  officers — indeed  so  few 
was  the  number  of  sahibs  that 
a  game  without  some  of  the 
natives  was  an  exception — so 
we  generally  had  one  or  two  of 
the  native  officers  or  troopers 
playing  on  either  side.  They 
seldom  had  as  good  ponies  as 
we  had,  even  in  those  days  of 
cheap  polo  -  ponies  ;  but  what 
they  lacked  in  horse-flesh  they 
made  up  in  wonderful  skill.  I 
remember  in  particular  one 
duffadar  (sergeant  of  cavalry), 
Jowala  Singh,  whose  graceful 
horsemanship  and  admirable 
play  came  to  my  mind  last 
year  when  seeing  the  inimit- 
able display  of  polo  at  the 
Delhi  Durbar. 

Hughes  was  one  of  the  best 
polo -players  on  the  frontier 
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then,  and  he  played  with  judg- 
ment as  well  as  skill.  Hamilton, 
however,  though  a  most  intrepid 
and  daring  rider,  was  by  no 
means  a  safe  player.  On  one 
occasion  when  Hughes  had  the 
ball  and  was  tearing  along  to- 
wards the  adversary's  goal, 
Hamilton,  who  was  playing 
back  on  the  other  side,  crossed 
him  so  close  that  Hughes,  quite 
unable  to  turn  or  pull  up,  struck 
his  pony  just  behind  the  saddle, 
sent  the  animal  rolling  over  like 
a  rabbit,  and  the  rider  flying 
through  the  air,  landing  with  a 
crash  some  distance  off.  We 
were  off  our  ponies  in  a  moment, 
expecting  to  find  some  serious 
damage,  and  were  much  re- 
lieved to  find  the  fallen  man 
unhurt,  but  very  indignant  at 
being  knocked  over! 

Another  brilliant  player  was 
Wigram  Battye,  one  of  the 
famous  trio  of  brothers  who 
served  in  the  Guides  and  were 
all  at  various  times  killed  in 
action.  Wigram  was  a  "very 
perfect  knight,"  so  genial,  so 
lovable,  so  chivalrous.  He  was 
a  man  of  not  more  than  average 
height,  with  a  singularly  well- 
knit  active  figure,  and  a  kind 
handsome  face  that  attracted 
confidence  from  all  who  knew 
him,  for  it  reflected  the  brave 
honourable  soul  that  dwelt 
within.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Fattehabad  in  Afghanistan  in 
April  1879,  one  of  the  many 
fights  that  we  had  in  that  cam- 
paign, not  against  regular 
troops  of  the  Afghan  army,  but 
against  a  rising  of  a  more  or 
less  independent  tribe.  Battye 
was  ordered  to  charge  with  his 
squadron  a  mass  of  these  tribes- 
men. Conspicuous  in  front  of 


his  men,  his  horse  was  first  shot 
under  him,  and  as  he  rose  from 
the  ground  a  bullet  struck  him 
and  he  fell.  Utterly  dismayed 
at  the  loss  of  their  beloved 
leader,  his  men  pulled  up  with 
the  wailing  cry  of  the  Sikhs. 
But  Walter  Hamilton,  Battye's 
subaltern,  pulled  them  together 
at  once  and  hurled  himself  on 
the  foe  with  fiery  energy.  Old 
men  in  the  regiment  to-day  tell 
of  the  many  men  "Hamilteen 
sahib "  slew  with  his  strong 
right  arm,  and  how  utterly 
routed  the  mass  of  the  enemy 
were  in  the  wild  pursuit  that 
followed.  Then  the  Sikhs  went 
back  to  where  Battye  lay,  and 
they  carried  him  in  011  their 
lances,  sobbing  like  children,  to 
Jellalabad,  twenty  miles  distant. 
He  was  buried  there  tempor- 
arily, beside  poor  Harford  of 
the  10th  Hussars  and  the  forty- 
eight  men  of  his  squadron  who 
were  drowned  at  that  fatal  ford 
below  Jellalabad.  When  the 
army  evacuated  Afghanistan 
in  June,  two  months  later,  it 
was  decided  to  send  Battye's 
body  down  the  Kabul  river  on 
a  raft  for  burial  at  Mardan. 
It  went  off  with  an  escort  of 
the  Guides,  through  the  gorges 
where  the  river  forces  its  way 
in  the  rough  mountain  country 
to  the  north  of  the  Khyber, 
past  Dakka  and  Lalpura,  and 
the  whirlpools  of  the  Mullagori 
country — a  terra  incognita  to  us 
then.  It  did  not  pass  through 
unmolested.  The  Mohmands 
fired  on  the  raft,  killed  some  of 
the  escort,  and  sent  at  least  one 
bullet  through  the  coffin.  It 
was  a  weird  funeral. 

Eighteen  years  after  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  the  little  ceme- 
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tery  at  Mardan,  his  brother 
Fred  was  laid  beside  him,  killed 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment, 
fighting  in  the  Panjkora  valley. 
Near  them  lies  brave  Bertie 
Hutchinson,  "the  gentle  giant," 
as  we  used  to  call  him,  for  he 
was  as  gentle  and  modest  as  any 
woman,  though  a  giant  n  stature 
and  a  most  gallant  soldier.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  fight 
near  the  Ambela  Pass  in  Janu- 
ary 1886,  and  brought  in  to 
Rustam,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Mardan,  to  breathe  his 
last. 

Hamilton  did  not  long  survive 
his  squadron  leader.  He  was 
selected  to  command  the  escort 
that  accompanied  Sir  Louis 
Cavagnari,  the  British  envoy, 
to  Kabul  in  July  1879,  and 
they  reached  their  destination 
early  in  August.  What  hap- 
pened is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  history.  Hamilton's  end 
was  described  to  me  by  an 
eyewitness  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  The  Afghans  came  again 
and  again  to  the  gates  of  the 
Residency,  but  Hamilteen  sahib 
and  the  Guides  drove  them 
back  like  chaff.  Then  they 
got  a  gun  up  to  the  upper  Bala 
Hissar.  Hamilteen  sahib,  and 
Jemadar  Jiwan  Singh,  and  a 
few  of  the  men  charged  out  of 
the  gates  and  drove  away  the 
gunners.  This  they  did  two 
or  three  times,  but  they  could 
neither  remove  the  gun  nor 
damage  it ;  so  the  Afghans 
came  back  again.  At  last  one 
man  saw  that  he  might  hide 
behind  the  gate  of  the  Residency 
when  they  threw  it  open  to 
rush  on  the  gun,  for  he  wanted 
to  kill  Hamilteen  sahib,  who 


was  always  the  first  to  go  out 
and  the  last  to  go  back.  And 
when  Hamilteen  sahib  was 
going  back  after  having  driven 
back  the  gunners,  this  man 
sprang  from  behind  the  gate 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  back. 
And  Hamilteen  sahib  fell,  half 
his  body  being  inside  the  gate. 
And  Jemadar  Jiwan  Singh 
lifted  him  in.  But  after  that 
there  were  no  more  charges,  for 
the  men  would  follow  Hamilteen 
sahib  and  no  one  else.  Jemadar 
Jiwan  Singh  was  a  brave  man, 
and  he  was  the  last  to  be  killed  ; 
but  Hamilteen  sahib  was  the 
leader,  and  he  was  a  great 
bahadur" 

In  the  Royal  Academy  of 
1881  there  was,  just  at  the 
entrance,  a  splendid  statue  of 
Hamilton  fighting  at  the  last. 
Excellent  as  the  likeness  was, 
representing  his  athletic  figure 
and  his  handsome  face,  it  was 
evidently  done  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  some  time  before, 
for  it  seemed  to  me  to  lack  the 
lines  of  strength  and  decision 
which  latterly  marked  his 
features. 

All  this  happened  late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  3rd  September. 
On  the  5th  the  news  had 
reached  Mardan  bazaar.  I  was 
at  the  time  at  Abazai,  and  on 
the  6th  a  letter  came  to  us, 
dated  5th,  from  the  assistant- 
commissioner  at  Mardan,  say- 
ing, "There  are  ugly  rumours 
here  of  a  disaster  to  the  Guides 
at  Kabul.  There  may  be  noth- 
ing in  it,  but  one  can't  help 
feeling  anxious." 

Now  Mardan  is  upwards  of 
200  miles  from  Kabul,  and 
there  was  neither  telegraph, 
railway,  nor  even  a  good  road 
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in  the  intervening  country. 
How  did  the  news  travel? 
That  news  does  spread  in  ori- 
ental lands  with  wonderful 
rapidity  is  a  very  well-known 
fact,  though  the  medium  of 
conveyance  is  not  at  all  certain. 
I  remember  we  heard  the  news 
of  Maiwand  at  Kabul  in  July 
1880  in  somewhat  similar 
fashion,  though  I  cannot  now 
recollect  the  details.  The  only 
way  one  can  account  for  the 
rapid  transmission  of  news  is 
that  in  all  mountainous  countries 
the  human  voice  can  be  heard 
often  for  great  distances  across 
valleys,  and  the  natives  have 
learnt  the  art  of  so  pitching 
their  voices  as  to  be  able  to 
send  intelligible  messages  from 
one  village  to  another.  I  have 
frequently  noticed  that  in  situ- 
ations where  apparently  no 
human  being  was  within  miles, 
when  I  wanted  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  my  camp  or  horses, 
&c.,  one  of  my  escort  very 
speedily  brought  the  informa- 
tion by  climbing  to  the  top  of 
the  nearest  hill,  and,  appar- 
ently, addressing  the  surround- 
ing solitude.  A  system  of  com- 
munication of  this  sort  makes 
the  secret  advance  of  troops 
almost  impossible. 

The  authentic  news  of  the 
Kabul  massacre  did  not  reach 
Abazai  till  the  10th — so  many 
days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
rumour  that  one  began  to  hope 
that  it  was  unfounded.  A  few 
days  afterwards  I  received  the 
welcome  orders  to  go  again  on 
the  war-path,  and  long  before 
the  end  of  that  month  I  had 
started  to  join  the  force  under 
Lord  Roberts  at  the  head  of  the 
Kurram  valley. 


Nowadays  one  would  be  able 
to  travel  to  the  Peiwar  Kotal 
from  Peshawar  in  two  or  three 
days.  There  is  a  broad  road 
over  the  Kohat  Pass,  over 
which  one  can  drive  in  four 
hours  to  Kohat,  and  it  is 
so  safe  that  you  may  meet 
ladies  bowling  along  on 
bicycles  as  securely  as  if  they 
were  in  Great  Britain,  while 
from  Kohat  itself  a  little  nar- 
row railway  takes  one  sixty 
miles  farther  to  Thai,  where 
one  first  meets  the  blue  swirl- 
ing waters  of  the  Kurram 
river.  Thence  up  the  valley 
there  is  a  driving  road.  But 
in  1879  it  was  very  different. 
To  begin  with,  Peshawar  was 
so  full  of  troops,  excursions, 
and  alarms  that  I  could  get  no 
transport  from  the  military 
authorities.  I  was  told  that 
every  available  mule  and  camel 
was  wanted  for  the  Khyber 
column.  However,  I  got  hold 
of  a  sporting  Afridi  who  had 
been  a  contractor  in  the  former 
campaign,  and  induced  him  to 
get  me  a  few  donkeys,  which 
carried  all  my  kit  very  satis- 
factorily, but,  alas  !  very  slowly. 
Long  before  I  could  get  up  to 
the  front  the  battle  of  Charasia 
had  been  fought,  and  Kabul 
occupied. 

The  route  from  Kohat  to- 
wards Afghanistan  is  in 
autumn  very  picturesque.  The 
Miranzai  valley  for  the  first 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  is  like  a 
bit  of  Inverness-shire.  In  the 
low  lands  the  harvest  has  just 
been  gathered,  on  either  side 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  vege- 
tation, in  the  valleys  there  are 
streams  of  water.  That  Mir- 
anzai valley  has  been  since 
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then  the  scene  of  much  war- 
fare. In  1890-91  there  were 
campaigns  against  the  Orak- 
zais,  who  like  hawks  frequented 
the  cliffs  of  the  ridge  above — a 
ridge  which  is  now  crowned  by 
forts  named  after  Sir  W.  Lock- 
hart  and  Sir  L.  Cavagnari,  and 
which  was  the  scene  in  Sep- 
tember 1897  of  the  immortal 
defence  by  twenty-one  Sikhs  of 
the  post  of  Saragarhi.  An 
obelisk  in  memory  of  these 
heroes  now  stands  out  against 
the  sky-line.  In  1897,  too,  it 
was  from  that  valley  as  a  base 
that  the  operations  in  Tirah 
were  carried  out. 

In  1879,  however,  the  ridge 
above  mentioned  was  a  wall 
that  shut  out  our  view  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  wild  country 
beyond,  and  the  road  which 
formed  then  the  principal  line 
of  communication  with  the 
army  under  Lord  Roberts 
straggled  along  the  picturesque 
valley  below. 

At  Thai  the  scenery  becomes 
barren  and  somewhat  monoton- 
ous. It  was  there  that  a  well- 
known  R.E.  subaltern  sent  in  a 
large  "  indent,"  or  requisition, 
for  green  paint.  He  stated 
that  "  the  prevailing  colour  of 
khaki  on  the  ground,  on  build- 
ings, on  human  beings,  and 
on  camels  was  so  distressing 
that  some  relief  to  the  eye 
was  desirable,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  paint  some  of  the  hills 
green." 

This  officer,  I  think  it  was, 
who  once  at  Kohat  caused 
much  amusement  by  a  literal 
carrying  out  of  an  order.  The 
general  commanding  the  Force 
was  coming  to  make  his  annual 
inspection,  and  the  officer  com- 


manding the  station  gave  orders 
that  every  officer  was  to  have 
his  name  clearly  indicated,  in 
the  manner  usual  in  India,  on 
a  board  on  the  gate-posts  of  his 
bungalow.  The  order,  how- 
ever, was  worded  somewhat  as 
follows:  "Every  officer  is  to 
have  his  name,  rank,  and 
regiment,  or  other  designation, 
clearly  painted  on  his  bunga- 
low." When  the  general  ar- 
rived he  was  astonished  to 
see,  painted  in  very  large 
letters  on  the  walls  of  one  of 

the  houses,    "  Lieutenant  

,  R.E.,  Builder  and  Plas- 
terer. Repairs  neatly  exe- 
cuted." This  officer  was  of- 
ficially informed  that  "  any 
sense  of  humour  which  he  im- 
agines he  possesses  is  in  future 
to  be  confined  to  private,  and 
not  to  official,  correspondence." 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing 
instance  of  an  official  letter 
that  I  ever  heard  of  was  in 
the  case  of  a  man  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  who  had 
gone  a  little  off  his  head  with 
exposure  and  hard  work.  A 
consignment  of  ammunition,  or 
some  other  stores,  had  been 
sent  to  him  from  the  base. 
The  receipt  had  not  been  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  forward- 
ing officer,  becoming  anxious 
for  its  safety,  wrote  to  make 
inquiries.  He  received  the  fol- 
lowing reply :  "  I  have  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  receipt 

of   your  letter  No. ,   dated 

,  inquiring  whether  certain 

stores  have  been  received  by 
me.  I  beg  to  inform  you  that 
they  have  not  yet  arrived,  and, 
considering  the  state  of  the  road, 
I  don't  mind  betting  you  evens 
they  never  will."  Whether  the 
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forwarding  officer  took  up  the 
bet  history  does  not  relate. 

Some  rather  amusing  corre- 
spondence— amusing,  at  least, 
on  one  side — once  passed  be- 
tween two  high  officials,  Sir 
Charles  MacGregor,  who  com- 
manded the  P.F.F.,  and  Sir 
^Eneas  Perkins,  who  at  that 
time  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Punjab.  The  occasion  resulted 
from  an  inspection  by  Sir 
Charles  of  a  fort  between 
Kohat  and  Bannu  called 
Bahadur  Khel.  This  fort, 
which  was  built  in  the  early 
days  of  our  frontier  occupation, 
has  in  the  interior  a  double- 
storeyed  keep,  the  upper  storey 
of  which  is  used  as  an  officers' 
rest  house  and  the  lower  storey 
as  a  store  or  go -down.  Sir 
Charles  arrived  there  one  even- 
ing, and  slept  in  the  resthouse. 
Next  morning  he  made  his  in- 
spection of  the  fort,  and  among 
other  places  he  ordered  the 
store,  over  which  he  had  passed 
the  night,  to  be  opened.  He 
saw  inside  a  number  of  barrels. 
"What  are  these?"  he  said. 
"They  are  gunpowder  barrels, 
sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Good 
heavens  ! "  said  the  astonished 
general,  "do  you  mean  to  say 
I  was  sleeping  last  night  over 
gunpowder  ?  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  putting  them  there  ?  " 
"The  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment, sir."  There  was  no 
great  love  lost  between  the 
general  and  the  chief  engineer, 
so  the  former  wrote  officially 
in  his  severest  manner  to  the 
latter,  pointing  out  the  care- 
lessness and  laxity  which  had 
been  displayed,  rubbing  it  in 
for  all  he  was  worth.  How- 
ever, he  reckoned  without  his 


host.  In  his  reply  Sir 
regretted  that  Sir  Charles  was 
nervous  about  the  matter  (those 
who  knew  MacGregor  are  aware 
that  a  braver  man  never 
breathed),  but  that  there  was 
no  real  cause  for  apprehension, 
since  sleeping  above  gunpowder- 
barrels  was  quite  unattended 
with  danger  as  long  as  the 
barrels  were  empty !  If  Sir 
Charles  had  made  further  local 
inquiries  he  would  have  been 
informed  that  after  use  on  the 
construction  of  the  adjacent 
road  the  empty  barrels  were 
stored  in  the  fort. 

One  other  yarn  about  Sir 
Charles.  He  was  a  most  gallant 
soldier,  but  somewhat  careless 
about  his  personal  appearance. 
When  we  were  at  Kabul  in  the 
spring  of  1880  a  photographer 
came  there,  and  many  officers 
had  their  photos  taken.  One 
young  man,  who  fancied  his 
personal  appearance,  was  de- 
sirous of  getting  some  cosmetic 
to  wax  the  ends  of  his  mous- 
tache, and  he  asked  a  friend  if 
he  knew  where  such  could  be 
procured.  His  friend's  reply 
was  that,  as  far  as  he  knew, 
there  was  only  one  man  in  the 
Force  who  had  any  pomade 
hongroise,  and  that  was  Mac- 
Gregor, "  but  he  does  not  like 
the  fact  to  be  known,  so  don't 
take  a  first  refusal."  So  the 
innocent  and  unsuspecting 
youth  went  to  see  Sir  Charles. 
What  happened  nobody  exactly 
knows,  but  the  guileless  Adonis 
returned  with  an  injured  look, 
saying  that  he  had  been  very 
rudely  received.  For  some  little 
time  afterwards  MacGregor  was 
anxious  to  find  out  who  had 
sent  him. 
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Sir  yEneas  Perkins  was  a 
most  capable  and  brave  soldier 
and  able  engineer.  His  chief 
work  on  the  frontier  was  the 
great  road,  200  miles  long, 
from  Khushalgarh  on  the  Indus, 
through  Kohat,  thence  over  a 
mass  of  broken  hill-country  to 
Bannu,  and  thence  by  the  Pezu 
Pass  under  the  hill  of  Shekh 
Budin  to  Dera  Ismail  Khan. 
This  road  is  a  great  piece  of 
engineering,  for  it  traverses  a 
very  difficult  country.  There 
are  many  handsome  bridges  on 
it, — two  in  particular,  over  the 
Kurram  and  Gambila  rivers, 
opened  by  Lord  Lausdowne 
in  1891. 

This  road  has  made  the 
hitherto  somewhat  inaccessible 
station  of  Bannu  a  little  less 
out  of  the  way  than  it  formerly 
was,  when  the  only  means  of 
getting  to  it  was  either  by 
riding  or  by  being  carried  in  a 
doolie  or  litter.  Bannu  is  79 
miles  from  Kohat  and  120 
miles  from  Peshawar.  In  the 
old  days  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  officers  to  have  horses  laid 
out  at  intervals  and  ride  the 
whole  way  in  one  day.  One 
keen  cricketer,  Captain  (now 
General)  Lome  Campbell,  fre- 
quently rode  from  Bannu  to 
Peshawar  one  day,  played  in  a 
cricket  -  match  the  next  day, 
and  rode  back  011  the  third 
day.  But  even  this  feat  is 
nothing  to  what  he  once  did — 
viz.,  riding  from  Bannu  to  Ab- 
bottabad  in  one  day.  He 
started  from  Bannu  about 
midnight,  breakfasted  at  Kohat, 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock, 
where  he  had  a  few  hours' 
sleep,  then  rode  on  by  Hasan 
Abdal  to  Abbottabad,  over  200 


miles  within  the  twenty -four 
hours.  He  kept  wickets  all 
next  day,  but  complained  of  a 
little  stiffness  in  his  back  !  Then 
after  two  days'  cricket  he  rode 
back  again.  The  frontier  life 
is  a  hard  one,  but  it  produces 
hard  men. 

At  Bannu,  in  spite  of  its 
pretty  shady  roads,  gardens 
full  of  flowers,  and  rich  green 
fields,  one  is  nearer  the  actual 
frontier,  and  therefore  nearer 
actual  stern  service,  than  in 
any  other  frontier  station.  A 
short  ride,  only  three  or  four 
miles,  takes  one  over  the  border, 
and  beyond  that  border  lives  a 
tribe  of  the  most  implacable  of 
Pathans.  Duty  there  is  there- 
fore no  mere  parade  exercise ; 
indeed  a  lady  once  pathetically 
said  to  me  that  when  her  hus- 
band was  going  out  to  a  field- 
day  she  never  knew  whether  it 
was  only  to  a  sham-fight  that 
he  was  going  or  to  real  warfare. 
And  often  in  the  hospitable 
P.F.F.  mess  there  I  have  sat 
next  a  comrade  who  a  short 
time  afterwards  has  been 
brought  back  to  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  little  cemetery. 

In  that  most  interesting  and 
stirring  book — which  unfortun- 
ately is  now  out  of  print — 'A 
Year  on  the  Punjab  Frontier,' 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  describes 
in  modest  language  his  marvel- 
lous achievement  in  subduing 
the  Bannu  valley.  It  was  then 
—  fifty-seven  years  ago  —  the 
scene  of  utter  lawlessness  and 
strife.  The  people  were  living 
in  forts  scattered  all  over  the 
fertile  plain,  and  every  man's 
hand  was  against  his  neighbour. 
How  Edwardes  and  Keynell 
Taylor,  with  a  small  handful 
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of  troops  from  the  Lahore 
Durbar,  settled  in  the  place, 
caused  the  people  to  raze  their 
forts  to  the  ground,  protected 
the  border  against  attacks  from 
without,  worshipped  God  on 
Sundays  as  Christians  should, 
and  built  the  big  fort  which 
still  is  the  nucleus  of  the  modern 
cantonment,  is  there  related, — 
an  achievement  of  which  our 
country  may  well  be  proud. 
The  names  of  Edwardes  and 
John  Nicholson  will  ever  be 
associated  with  the  pax  Britan- 
nica  in  Bannu,  and  among  the 
greybeards  of  the  people  to-day 
they  are  spoken  of  with  affec- 
tionate reverence.  A  young 
officer  recently  died  in  Bannu, 
at  whose  funeral  his  friends 
were  astonished  to  see  large 
numbers  of  natives.  They, 
however,  had  heard  that  he 
was  a  nephew  of  the  great 
Nicholson,  and  they  had  come 
to  do  honour  to  that  family. 

It  was  a  nephew  of  John 
Nicholson,  too,  who  gained  the 
D.S.O.  at  Gumatti  in  November 
1902,  young  Browne  of  the 
Sappers,  who  risked  his  life 
twice  to  blow  up  the  fort  where 
the  outlaws  had  taken  refuge. 

It  is  passing  strange,  how- 
ever, to  find  that  even  in  India 
the  memory  of  great  men  like 
Edwardes  is  passing  away.  An 
official  from  Simla  came  not 
long  ago  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
frontier,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  he  arrived  at  Bannu.  He 
was  shown  over  the  place  by 
the  commanding  officer,  brave 
good  Tonnochy,  whose  loss  at 
Gumatti  dimmed  the  victory 
gained  there.  Tonnochy  showed 
him  the  fort,  and  said  it  had 
been  built  by  Edwardes.  "What 


Edwardes?"  said  the  official. 
"The  great  Edwardes,"  replied 
Tonnochy.  "  And  who  was  the 
great  Edwardes  ?  " 

This  is  somewhat  inex- 
cusable, but  it  is,  alas !  very 
common.  I  happened  to  be 
travelling  in  a  P.  and  O. 
steamer  lately  with  an  officer 
in  the  Civil  Service  from  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  who  oil 
learning  that  I  hailed  from  the 
frontier,  asked  me  if  I  knew  a 
certain  old  Oxford  friend  of 
his.  I  replied  that  I  did,  and 
that  he  was  then  at  Bannu. 
"  And  where  is  Bannu  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  "Bannu  is 
a  district  lying  between  Dera 
Ismail  Khan  and  Kohat,"  I 
replied.  "I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  much  the  wiser,-"  was  the 
reply. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
N.W.  Frontier  of  India  is  the 
most  important  land  frontier 
in  the  British  Empire,  it  is 
extraordinary  how  ignorant 
well-educated  people,  and  even 
responsible  officials,  are  about 
it.  I  was  dining  a  few  years 
ago  with  a  prominent  Member 
of  Parliament — a  member  of 
the  Government  of  the  day — 
and  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  He  said, 
"  I  suppose  the  Khyber  Pass  is 
chiefly  important  because  it  is 
the  one  route  from  India  to 
Afghanistan "  !  Such  crass 
ignorance  fairly  takes  one's 
breath  away. 

Bannu  was  for  many  years 
officially  called  Edwardesabad, 
but  this  nomenclature  was  very 
inconvenient,  since  the  name 
was  not  one  that  was  used  by 
the  natives,  nor  was  it  shown 
on  maps.  A  young  medical 
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officer  recently  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay and  found  orders  awaiting 
him  to  proceed  to  Edwardes- 
abad.  He  asked  the  staff  officer 
at  Bombay  where  this  place 
was,  as  he  had  never  heard  of 
it.  "  Somewhere  on  the  Bengal 
side,  I  suppose,"  was  the  reply ; 
"let  us  look  at  the  map." 
But  the  map  revealed  nothing. 
A  clerk  was  summoned.  He 
said,  with  an  unusually  correct 
intuition,  that  he  thought  it 
was  somewhere  near  Kohat, 
and  the  young  officer  was  sent 
to  Kohat  accordingly.  On  ar- 
rival there  he  was  much  re- 
lieved to  find  that  he  had  only 
seventy-nine  miles  farther  to 
travel. 

In  the  old  days  there  were 
P.F.F.  messes  at  Kohat,  Bamiu, 
Dera  Ismail,  and  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan — messes  which  were  the 
common  property  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Force,  and  which, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  were  ex- 
ceedingly comfortable  and 
hospitable.  But  Dera  Ghazi  has 
been  so  threatened  by  the  in- 
roads of  the  Indus  that  there 
are  hardly  any  troops  at  all 
there  now,  and  Dera  Ismail  has 
ceased  to  be  a  P.F.F.  station, 
so  that  the  Kohat  and  Bannu 
messes  alone  remain,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  what  will  become 
of  them  in  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  To  those  who  have 
been  associated  with  the  Force 
they  will  always  remain  in  the 
memory  as  centres  of  the  best 
comradeship  and  hospitality. 

The  road  from  Bannu  to 
Dera  Ismail  Khan,  eighty-nine 
miles,  passes  over  the  Pezu 
Pass  in  the  broken  hill-country, 
which  is  a  continuation  on  the 
west  of  the  Indus  of  part  of 


the  Salt  Range  to  the  south  of 
Rawal  Piiidi.  The  Pezu  Pass 
in  Edwardes'  day  was  haunt- 
ed by  hordes  of  robbers,  who 
looted  every  passing  caravan, 
and  consequently,  though  it 
was  the  easiest  route  to  the 
south,  it  was  unfrequented. 
How  Edwardes  rooted  out  the 
banditti  and  guarded  the  pass 
is  related  in  his  book.  The 
little  fort  he  built  still  remains. 
Beyond  the  low  range  the  road 
enters  the  broad  plain  of  the 
Derajat.  Far  away  to  the  west 
rises  the  peak  of  the  Takht  i 
Suleiman  and  the  Mahsud  Wa- 
ziri  Mountains,  and  stretched 
out  between,  shimmering  with 
mirage  at  all  times  of  the  year, 
is  the  arid  pat  or  plain,  culti- 
vated only  where  there  has 
been  a  good  rainfall,  or  where 
irrigation  has  utilised  the 
waters  that  come  down  from 
the  Gomal. 

About  twenty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gomal  Pass  lies 
the  town  of  Tank,  the  seat  of 
a  Nawab  or  native  chief,  about 
whom  "  Buster  "  Browne  used 
to  tell  an  amusing  story.  It 
was  in  1860,  when  an  expedi- 
tion under  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain was  proceeding  to 
chastise  the  Mahsud  Waziris. 
Browne  had  just  arrived  in 
India,  where  he  was  sent  to 
command  a  company  of  native 
sappers  with  this  expedition, 
and  he  duly  arrived  at  Tank  to 
take  up  his  command.  He  re- 
ceived orders  that  while  the 
force  was  waiting  at  Tank  he 
was  to  guard  the  garden  of 
the  Nawab,  he  was  to  put 
a  sentry  over  it,  and  no 
native  was  to  be  allowed  to 
enter.  Browne  accordingly  not 
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only  put  a  sentry  on  the  garden- 
gate  but  he  had  his  own  tent 
pitched  not  very  far  off,  so  that 
he  could  see  what  was  going 
on.  Not  very  long  afterwards 
he  saw  a  native  walking  in  the 
garden.  Browne  jumped  over 
the  hedge  and  ordered  the  man 
out,  addressing  him,  of  course, 
in  English.  The  man  took  no 
notice,  whereupon  Browne 
seized  him  round  and  pitched 
him  bodily  over  the  hedge,  re- 
tiring to  his  tent  with  a  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  having  done 
his  duty.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  summoned  in  hot  haste 
to  the  general's  headquarters, 
when  he  learned  that  the  person 
whom  he  had  so  summarily 
ejected  was  none  other  than 
the  Nawab  himself,  who  had 
gone  to  the  general  to  complain 
of  the  outrageous  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  ! 

There  used  to  be  at  Tank 
the  headquarters  of  the  out- 
posts guarding  the  Mahsud- 
Waziri  border.  These  outposts 
were  garrisoned  from  Dera 
Ismail  Khan, — forty-two  miles 
distant, — and  there  was  always 
at  least  one  British  officer  in 
command.  Tank  is  a  dreary 
place,  however,  and  the  duty 
was  not  a  lively  one.  Once  it 
is  related  that  the  officer  in 
command  gave  himself  leave  to 
be  absent.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  the  Mahsuds  took  that 
occasion  to  make  a  raid  in  con- 
siderable force.  The  native 
officer  in  command,  Ressaldar 
Saadat  Khan,  heard  of  the  pro- 
posed raid,  and  he  rapidly 
gathered  together  all  the 
cavalry  available,  and  went 
out  to  meet  them.  He  skilfully 
feigned  to  be  retiring  before 
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superior  numbers  until  he  had 
drawn  the  great  mass  of  the 
marauders  far  away  from  the 
hills  into  the  open  plain.  Then, 
wheeling  round  to  cut  off  their 
retreat,  he  dashed  in  upon  them 
in  such  an  effective  manner  that 
he  sent  the  robbers  flying  before 
him  in  the  wildest  confusion, 
leaving  many  dead  upon  the 
field. 

It  so  happened  that  the 
general,  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, was  at  that  time  inspect- 
ing the  frontier,  and  was  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  rode  over 
at  once,  and  complimented  the 
gallant  ressaldar  on  his  skill. 
While  the  latter  was  relating 
his  story  the  delinquent  British 
officer  rode  up.  The  general 
eyed  him  in  stern  silence.  At 
last  the  wretched  man  could  no 
longer  hold  his  tongue,  and  he 
began :  "I  am  very  sorry,  sir, 
that  I  was  not  there."  "I  am 
very  glad  ! "  was  the  crushing 
reply. 

Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Dera 
Ghazi  Khan,  which  in  former 
days  were  most  inaccessible 
places,  are  now,  in  the  cold 
weather,  fairly  well  connected 
with  civilisation.  A  railway 
runs  parallel  to  the  east  bank 
of  the  Indus,  and  when  the  low 
state  of  the  river  admits,  tem- 
porary roads  connect  the  rail- 
way with  the  cantonments. 
But  when  in  summer  the  river 
swells  with  melting  snow  it  is 
a  difficult  and  tedious  affair  to 
get  across.  The  bed  of  the 
Indus  at  Dera  Ismail  is  about 
nine  miles  wide,  and  though 
the  waters  do  not  cover  the 
whole  of  that  expanse,  the 
actual  crossing  takes  from  six 
to  eight  hours,  and  fortunate 
2s 
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indeed  are  those  who  in  so 
crossing  are  not  sufferers  from 
the  tremendous  heat  of  the 
sun.  It  is  at  such  times  that 
the  cantonment  earns  its  nick- 
name of  "  Dreary  Dismal." 
But  in  winter,  like  all  the 
frontier  stations,  the  climate  is 
charming. 

At  Dera  G-hazi  Khan  during 
the  Afghan  war,  when  most  of 
the  troops  were  away  at  the 
front,  there  were  at  one  time 
only  four  officers  in  the  station 
on  duty.  These  were,  of  the 
cavalry,  Bishop,  and  Deane  (the 
present  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Frontier  Province),  Abbott 
of  the  Engineers,  and  Fryer, 
the  Deputy  Commissioner.  To 
this  ecclesiastical  quartette 
arrived  a  fifth.  His  name, 
most  appropriately,  was  Pope. 

The  country  to  the  west  of 
the  old  border  at  Dera  Ghazi 
is  inhabited  by  Beloochis,  a  less 
truculent  race  than  the  Pathans 
of  the  north,  and  with  them  we 
have  had  comparatively  little 
warfare.  Their  country,  too, 
in  the  last  thirty  years  has  be- 
come much  better  known  to  us 
than  the  trans-border  tracts 
farther  north.  Among  the 
many  exploits  of  "  Buster " 
Browne  not  the  least  notable 
was  a  journey  he  took  in  native 
dress  all  through  the  Belooch 
country.  Very  probably  he  was 
well  enough  recognised,  but  he 
had  wonderful  influence  over 
the  natives,  spoke  their  lan- 
guage fluently,  and  they  liked 
him  for  his  personality.  Once 
he  was  guest  of  a  chief  who 
was  giving  a  wrestling  display. 
The  son  of  the  host  was  the 
champion  wrestler,  and  held 
the  ring  against  all  comers. 


He  challenged  the  stranger, 
who,  however,  was  not  at  all 
willing  to  enter  the  arena. 
Being  pressed  to  do  so,  he  con- 
sented, though  he  said  he  would 
not  be  responsible  for  the  con- 
sequence. They  all  laughed  at 
this,  as  they  thought  their 
man  would  easily  hold  his  own. 
Browne  soon  got  into  grips  with 
his  opponent,  and  gave  him 
a  hug  like  that  of  a  grizzly 
bear.  He  then  threw  him 
easily.  Next  day  the  young 
chief  got  pneumonia  and  died. 
Far  from  owing  any  grudge, 
the  people's  admiration  of 
Browne  increased  enormously, 
and  probably  to  this  day  his 
fame  among  that  tribe  rests, 
not  on  his  achievements  as  a 
soldier,  an  engineer,  or  a  politi- 
cal officer,  but  as  the  wrestler 
who  overthrew  the  young  khan. 

When  some  years  afterwards 
he  became  Quartermaster- 
General  in  India,  on  Lord 
Roberts'  staff,  he  was  dining 
one  night  at  Viceregal  Lodge 
and  took  Lady  —  —  in  to  dinner. 
Lord  William  Beresford,  then 
Military  Secretary  to  the  Vice- 
roy, had  told  her  that  she  was 
to  be  taken  in  by  "Buster 
Browne."  She  thought  it  was 
his  real  name,  and  addressed 
him  throughout  the  evening 
as  "Sir  Buster,"  to  his  great 
amusement. 

One  more  yarn  about  my 
dear  old  chief,  and  then  I  must 
bring  these  recollections  to  a 
close.  In  the  summer  of  1887 
he  arrived  in  London,  full  of 
honours,  having  just  completed 
that  splendid  piece  of  engineer- 
ing, the  railway  from  Sibi  to 
Quetta.  It  had  been  opened 
in  the  spring  by  H.RH.  the 
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Duchess  of  Connaught,  who 
had  permitted  her  name  to  be 
given  to  the  great  bridge  over 
the  Chappar  Rift — one  of  the 
finest  pieces  of  engineering  in 
India.  (Last  year,  after  the 
Delhi  Durbar,  her  Royal  High- 
ness was  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  her  name  to  be  associated 
with  another  bridge,  over  the 
Swat  river  at  Chakdara,  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  frontier.) 
It  was  a  fitting  conclusion  to 
three  years  of  strenuous  work, 
and  the  motto  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns,  "Heil  dir  im  Sieges- 
kranz,"  which  was  then  dis- 
played over  the  bridge,  was 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Colonel  Browne  was 
made  a  K. C.S.I,  for  his  work, 
and  on  arrival  in  London  he 
found  a  card  authorising  him 
to  have  a  seat  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  her 
Majesty's  Jubilee.  After  the 
service  there,  he  was  walking 
back,  in  all  the  glory  of  scarlet 
and  gold,  with  his  many  medals 
and  orders,  when  as  he  passed 
along  one  of  the  streets  through 
which  the  royal  carriage  was 


about  to  pass,  he  came  upon  a 
humble  family  group  where  one 
little  girl  was  in  great  distress 
because  she  could  not  see  the 
Queen.  Her  father  had  one 
child  in  his  arms,  the  mother 
another,  but  she  was  left  on 
foot  with  a  dense  crowd  in 
front  of  her.  The  father  asked 
the  gorgeously  dressed  stranger 
to  help,  and  the  next  minute 
the  child  was  held  aloft  in  the 
same  strong  arms  that  had 
tossed  the  Nawab  of  Tank  over 
his  own  garden  hedge.  And 
when  the  little  maiden's  desire 
had  been  gratified  and  she  had 
been  set  down  again,  the  crowd 
cheered  him  almost  as  lustily 
as  they  had  cheered  her 
Majesty. 

As  tender  and  gentle  as  he 
was  brave  and  straightforward, 
we  shall  not  see  his  like  again. 
Of  his  three  sons,  one,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  artillery,  was  killed 
in  the  Tochi  valley  with  the 
gallant  Bunny  of  the  1st  Sikhs 
in  '97  ;  another  is  now  in  the 
5th  Gurkhas ;  and  the  third 
has  his  name  down  for  the 
Guides. 
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IN      TIME     OF      WAR. 


To-NIGHT  o'er  Bagshot  heath  the  purple  heather 
Rolls  like  dumb  thunder  to  the  splendid  West ; 

And  mighty  ragged  clouds  are  massed  together 
Above  the  scarred  old  common's  broken  breast ; 

And  there  are  hints  of  blood  between  the  boulders, 
Red  glints  of  fiercer  blossom,  bright  and  bold ; 

And  round  the  shaggy  mounds  and  sullen  shoulders 
The  gorse  repays  the  sun  with  savage  gold. 

And  now,  as  in  the  West  the  light  grows  holy, 
And  all  the  hollows  of  the  heath  grow  dim, 

Far  off,  a  sulky  rumble  rolls  up  slowly 

Where  guns  at  practice  growl  their  evening  hymn. 

And  here  and  there  in  bare  clean  yellow  spaces 
The  print  of  horse-hoofs  like  an  answering  cry 

Strikes  strangely  on  the  sense  from  lonely  places 
Where  there  is  nought  but  empty  heath  and  sky. 

The  print  of  warlike  hoofs,  where  now  no  figure 
Of  horse  or  man  along  the  sky's  red  rim 

Breaks  on  the  low  horizon's  rough  black  rigour 
To  make  the  gorgeous  waste  less  wild  and  grim ; 

Strangely  the  hoof -prints  strike,  a  Crusoe's  wonder, 
Framed  with  sharp  furze  amongst  the  footless  fells 

A  menace  and  a  mystery,  rapt  asunder, 

As  if  the  whole  wide  world  contained  nought  else, — 

Nought  but  the  grand  despair  of  desolation 
Between  us  and  that  wild,  how  far,  how  near, 

Where,  clothed  with  thunder,  nation  grapples  nation, 
And  Slaughter  grips  the  clay-cold  hand  of  Fear. 
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And  far  above  the  purple  heath  the  sunset  stars  awaken, 
And  ghostly  hosts  of  cloud  across  the  West  begin  to  stream, 

And  all  the  low  soft  winds  with  muffled  cannonades  are  shaken, 
And  all  the  blood-red  blossom  draws  aloof  into  a  dream; 

A  dream — no  more — and  round  the  dream  the  clouds  are  curled 

together ; 

A  dream  of  two  great  stormy  hosts  embattled  in  the  sky ; 
For  there  against  the  low  red  heavens  each  purple  clump  of 

heather 
Becomes  a  serried  host  of  spears  around  a  battle-cry ; 

Becomes  the  distant  battle-field  or  brings  the  dream  so  near  it 
That,   almost,   as  the  purple  smoke  around  them  reels   and 

swims, 
A  thousand  grey-lipped  faces  flash — ah,  hark,   the   heart  can 

hear  it — 

The  sharp  command,  the  clash  of  steel,  the   sudden   sough 
of  limbs. 

And  through  the   purple   thunders   there   are   silent   shadows 

creeping 
With  murderous  gleams  of  light,  and  then — a  mighty  leaping 

roar 
Where  foe  and  foe  are  met ;  and  then — a  long  low  sound  of 

weeping 
As  Death  laughs  out  from  sea  to  sea,  another  fight  is  o'er. 

Another  fight — but  ah,  how  much  is  over?     Night  descending 
Draws  o'er  the  scene  her  ghastly  moon-shot  veil  with  piteous 

hands ; 

But  all  around  the  bivouac- glare  the  shadowy  pickets  wending 
See    sights,    hear    sounds    that    only   war's    own    madness 
understands. 

No  circle  of  the  accursed  dead  where  dreaming  Dante  wandered, 

No  city  of  death's  eternal  dole  could  match  this  mortal  world 

Where   men,    before   the    living   soul   and   quivering   flesh   are 

sundered, 

Through  all  the  bestial  shapes  of   pain  to   one  wide  grave 
are  hurled. 
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But   in   the   midst   for  those   who  dare  beyond  the  fringe   to 

enter 

Be  sure  one  kingly  figure  lies  with  pale  and  blood-soiled  face, 
And  round  his  brows  a  ragged  crown  of  thorns ;  and  in  the 

centre 
Of  those  pale  folded  hands  and  feet  the  sigil  of  his  grace. 

See,  how  the  pale   limbs,   marred   and   scarred   in   love's   lost 

battle,  languish ; 
See  how  the  splendid  passion   still  smiles  quietly  from  his 

eyes; 

Come,  come  and  see  a  king  indeed,  who  triumphs  in  his  anguish, 
Who  conquers  here  in  utter  loss  beneath  the  eternal  skies. 

For  unto  lips  so  deadly  calm  what  answer  shall  be  given? 

Oh  pale,  pale  king  so  deadly  still  beneath  the  unshaken  stars, 
Who  shall  deny  thy  kingdom  here,  though  heaven  and  earth 
were  riven 

With  the  last  roar  of  onset  in  the  world's  intestine  wars? 

All  round  him  reeks  the  obscene  red  hell — the  scream  of  haggled 

horses, 
The  curse,  the  moan,  the  tossing  arms,  the  hideous  twisted 

forms, 

Where,  as  the  surgeons  call  up  life's  last  pitiful  resources, 
The  darkness  heaves  around  them  like  a  mass  of  mangled 
worms. 

"  Life,  doctor,  life  ! "      "  Be  wise ;  you'd  better  die  :  'twill  soon 

be  over," — 
The  blackened  trunk   drops   guttering   back,  the    mouth   is 

dumb  again : 
"What  use  were  life  to  you,  my  lad?  she  wouldn't  know  her 

lover, 
And  cruelty  here  is  pity's  best — to  put  you  out  of  pain." 

And  far  away  in  lonely  homes  the  lamp  of  hope  is  burning, 
All  night  the  white-faced  women  wait  with  aching  eyes  of 

prayer, 

All  night  the  little  children  dream  of  father's  glad  returning ; 
All  night  he  lies  beneath  the  stars  and — dreams  no  more  out 
there. 
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Only  the   senseless   clay-cold   hand  may  clasp  some  crumpled 

letter, — 
A  lantern — see — the  big  round  scrawl,  the  child's  long-studied 

phrase : 
"When    Dadda    comes    again  ...  his   girl   will  try  so   much 

much  better : 

She'll  be  much  taller,  too ;  and  much  more  grown-up  in  her 
ways." 

The  laugh  is  Death's ;  he  laughs  as  erst  o'er  hours  that  England 

cherished, 

"  Count  up,  count  up  the  stricken  homes  that  wail  the  first- 
born son, 
Count  by  your  starved  and  fatherless  the  tale  of  what  hath 

perished ; 
Then  gather  with  your  foes  and  ask  if  you — or  I — have  won." 

ill. 

O'er  Bagshot  heath  it  rolls,  the  old  old  story, — 
The  great  moon  dawns ;  the  sunset  dies  away  ; 

Year  strengthens  year  as  glory  kindles  glory 
From  its  own  sad  procession  of  decay. 

When  shall  the  sun-dawn  of  the  perfect  nation, 
England,  rise  white  above  the  blood-red  sea  ; 

When  shall  war  die  and  by  death's  new  creation 
Begin  the  long-sought  world-wide  harmony? 

Nearer,  still  nearer  creeps  the  light  we  hope  for, 
Yet  still  eludes  our  war-worn  aching  eyes : 

Nearer,  still  nearer,  steals  the  truth  we  grope  for, 
Yet,  as  we  think  to  grasp  it,  fades  and  flies. 

The  world  rolls  on ;  and  love  and  peace  are  mated : 
Still  on  the  breast  of  England,  like  a  star, 

The  blood-red  lonely  heath  blows,  consecrated, 
A  brooding  practice-ground  for  blood-red  war. 

Yet  is  there  nothing  out  of  tune  with  Nature 

There,  where  the  skylark  showers  his  earliest  song, 

Where  sun  and  wind  have  moulded  every  feature, 
And  one  world-music  bears  each  note  along. 
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There  many  a  brown-winged  kestrel  swoops  or  hovers 
In  poised  and  patient  quest  of  his  own  prey; 

And  there  are  fern-clad  glens  where  happy  lovers 
May  kiss  the  murmuring  summer  noon  away. 

There,  as  the  primal  earth  was — all  is  glorious 
Perfect  and  wise  and  wonderful  in  view 

Of  that  great  heaven  through  which  we  rise  victorious 
O'er  all  that  strife  and  change  and  death  can  do. 

No  nation  yet  has  risen  o'er  earth's  first  nature ; 

Though  love  illumed  each  individual  mind, 
Still,  like  some  dark  half -formed  primeval  creature 

The  fierce  mob  crawled  a  thousand  years  behind. 

Still  on  the  standards  of  the  great  World-Powers 

Lion  and  bear  and  eagle  sullenly  brood, 
Whether  the  slow  folds  flap  o'er  halcyon  hours 

Or  stream  tempestuously  o'er  fields  of  blood. 

By  war's  red  evolution  we  have  risen 

Far,  since  fierce  Erda  chose  her  conquering  few, 

And  out  of  Death's  red  gates  and  Time's  grey  prison 
They  burst,  elect  from  battle,  tried  and  true, 

Tempered  like  sword-blades ;  but  life's  vast  procession 
Has  passed  beyond  the  help  of  war's  wild  day, 

The  day  where  now  a  world  in  retrogression 

Goes  hurrying  down  the  broad  and  hopeless  way. 

For  now  Death  mocks  at  youth  and  love  and  glory, 
Chivalry  slinks  behind  his  loaded  mines, 

With  meaner  murderous  lips  War  tells  her  story, 
And  round  her  cunning  brows  no  laurel  shines. 

And  here  to  us  the  eternal  charge  is  given 

To  rise  and  make  our  low  world  touch  God's  high : 

To  hasten  God's  own  kingdom,  Man's  own  heaven, 
And  teach  Love's  grander  army  how  to  die. 
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No  kingdom  then,  no  long-continuing  city 
Shall  e'er  again  be  stablished  by  the  sword ; 

No  blood-bought  throne  defy  the  powers  of  pity, 
No  despot's  crown  outweigh  one  helot's  word. 


Imperial  England,  breathe  thy  marching  orders  : 
The  great  host  waits ;  the  end,  the  end  is  close, 

When  earth  shall  know  thy  peace  in  all  her  borders, 
And  all  her  deserts  blossom  with  thy  Rose. 

Princedoms  and  peoples  rise  and  flash  and  perish 
As  the  dew  passes  from  the  flowering  thorn ; 

Yet  the  one  Kingdom  that  our  dreams  still  cherish 
Lives  in  a  light  that  blinds  the  world's  red  morn. 

Hasten  the  Kingdom,  England,  the  days  darken; 

We  would  not  have  thee  slacken  watch  or  ward, 
Nor  doff  thine  armour  till  the  whole  world  hearken, 

Nor  till  Time  bid  thee  lay  aside  the  sword. 

Hasten  the  Kingdom ;  hamlet,  heath,  and  city, 
We  are  all  at  war,  one  bleeding  bulk  of  pain ; 

Little  we  know ;  but  one  thing — by  God's  pity — 
We  know,  and  know  all  else  on  earth  is  vain. 

We  know  not  yet  how  much  we  dare,  how  little ; 

We  dare  not  dream  of  peace ;  yet,  as  at  need, 
England,  God  help  thee,  let  no  jot  or  tittle 

Of  Love's  last  law  go  past  thee  without  heed. 

Who  saves  his  life  shall  lose  it !     The  great  ages 
Bear  witness — Borne  and  Babylon  and  Tyre 

Cry  from  the  dust-stopped  lips  of  all  their  sages, — 
There  is  no  hope  if  man  can  climb  no  higher. 

England,  by  God's  grace  set  apart  to  ponder 
A  little  while  from  battle,  ah,  take  heed, 

Keep  watch,  keep  watch,  beside  thy  sleeping  thunder; 
Call  down  Christ's  pity  while  those  others  bleed; 
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Waken  the  God  within  thee,  while  the  sorrow 

Of  battle  surges  round  a  distant  shore, 
While  Time  is  thine,  lest  on  some  deadly  morrow 

The  moving  finger  write — but  thine  no  more. 

Little  we  know — but  though  the  advancing  aeons 

Win  every  painful  step  by  blood  and  fire, 
Though  tortured  mouths  must  chant  the  world's  great  paeans, 

And  martyred  souls  proclaim  the  world's  desire; 

Though  war  be  nature's  engine  of  rejection, 

Soon,  soon,  across  her  universal  verge 
The  great  surviving  host  of  Time's  election 

Shall  into  God's  diviner  light  emerge. 

Hasten  the  Kingdom,  England,  queen  and  mother ; 

Little  we  know  of  all  Time's  works  and  ways ; 
Yet  this,  this,  this  is  sure :  we  need  none  other 

Knowledge  or  wisdom,  hope  or  aim  or  praise, 

But  to  keep  this  one  stormy  banner  flying 

In  this  one  faith  that  none  shall  e'er  disprove, 

Then  drive  the  embattled  world  before  thee,  crying, 
There  is  one  Emperor,  whose  name  is  Love. 

ALFRED  NOTES. 
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MADAM 


A     LADY     OF     THE    MOORLAND. 


I. 


WE  will,  if  you  please,  first 
look  out  of  this  little  bow- 
window.  The  prospect  is 
famous.  Has  not  the  wizard 
among  English  painters  laid 
his  wand  more  than  once  upon 
it?  But  Turner  had  an  awk- 
ward habit  of  arranging  a  pic- 
ture before  he  painted  it.  To 
an  eye  that  knows  and  loves 
"  the  Terrace  view "  some 
familiar  objects  seem  certainly 
to  have  moved.  I  prefer  to  see 
the  picture  for  myself. 

We  are  perched  high  on  the 
sharp  eastern  edge  of  a  ridge 
of  hill,  whose  shell-like  contour 
has  shaped  the  calm,  ancient 
face  of  an  historic  English 
borough.  I  see  again  "the 
Keep,"  the  towers,  the  racing 
river  far  below,  the  russet 
woods,  the  timeless  moors,  the 
blue  ranges  that  melt  upon  the 
pale  soft  English  sky.  Broad 
Yorkshire  meets  her  ancient 
friends,  morning  sun  and 
western  shadow,  with  that 
steadfast  and  tender  gravity 
that  only  an  aged  face  knows 
how  to  wear.  And  for  me, 
with  this  worn  grey  book  open 
upon  my  knee,  thoughts  be- 
longing to-day  seem  to  drop 
away  from  this  window-sill  as 
does  the  hill's  steep  side.  For 
what  I  look  on  has  become  also 
the  landscape  of  a  woman's  life. 
To  "Madam,"  ob.  1707,  cet.  suce 
81,  and  lately  grown  my  inti- 
mate friend,  this  wide  cham- 
paign, despite  some  childish 


memories,  may  well  have  stood 
for  the  world. 

To  rise  from  the  old  book 
and  go  out  into  grey,  ancient, 
up-and-down  Richmond,  with 
the  names  of  its  seventeen  re- 
ligious foundations  still  per- 
sisting ;  to  stand  in  the  roomy 
irregular  market-place  by  the 
town  cross,  where  men  and 
maids  but  lately  stood  to  be 
hired  ;  to  meet  buffeting  winds 
under  the  ragged  castle  wall 
that  holds  the  grandest  donjon 
tower  in  England, — all  this  is 
to  see  a  vision  that  is  scarcely 
a  dream.  Down  this  narrow 
street, — still  enshrining  a  de- 
parted hospital  in  its  tender 
name,  "Maison  Dieu," — out  of 
the  stormy  past,  clad  in  worn, 
good  clothes  and  inalienable 
breeding,  comes  tripping  to 
meet  me  a  clear-eyed,  handsome 
girl  in  the  maiden  dignity  of 
her  teens.  With  "  Dafeny,"  or 
"Ralfe  lanson,"  her  man,  be- 
hind her,  straight,  serious  Alice 
Wandesford,  daughter  to  my 
late  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 
and  his  honoured  lady  of  Hips- 
well  House  hard  by,  turns  out 
of  kind  Aunt  and  Godmother 
Norton's  house  of  "St  Nick- 
olas,"  across  the  next  field.  She 
glances  with  a  little  catching 
of  the  heart  at  old  Swale 
below  there,  who  very  lately 
did  his  best  to  drown  her,  and 
the  said  Ralfe,  on  her  way  to 
be  "witness  to  Sister  Danby's 
first  Francis,  borne  at  Midlam 
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Castle,"  then  held  by  my  Lord 
Loftus  for  the  king.  Into  these 
irregular  streets  she  fled,  run- 
ning all  the  way  from  Hips- 
well,  when  she  so  turned  the 
head  of  young  Captain  Innes 
of  the  Scots  army,  that  he 
almost  forgot  he  was  a  gentle- 
man. Among  the  massed  trees 
in  the  mid-distance  lies  Kirk- 
lington,  her  birthplace.  Her 
stormy  girlhood  in  the  old 
gabled  house  across  the  river, 
where  she  wedded  the  man  of 
her  mother's  choice,  and  more 
or  less,  perhaps  rather  less,  her 
own ;  the  growing  oft-bereaved 
nursery ;  the  other  home  under 
the  Hambledon  Hills,  where, 
full  of  years,  honour,  and 
sorrow,  the  aged  widow  sleeps 
beside  her  husband  in  "their 
owne  ally"  in  Stonegrave 
Church, — we  know  them  all, 
and  all  about  them. 

For,  on  one  of  the  long,  long 
country  days  of  that  non-loco- 
motive age,  it  seemed  good  to 
"Madam  Thornton,"  relict  of 
William  Thornton  of  East  New- 
ton in  Ryedale,  and  still  ad- 
ministering his  estate  and  her 
own,  a  lady  "looked  on"  by 
rich  and  poor,  of  good  learning 
and  a  deep  piety,  to  set  down 
in  writing  some  of  the  facts  of 
her  life.  "  Three  small  volumes 
bound  in  brown  leather,  closely 
written  in  a  small  hand,  not 
always  easy  to  decipher,  two  of 
them  five  inches  by  three,  the 
third  seven  inches  by  five" — 
such  is  the  priceless  legacy  she 
has  left  us.  Transcribed  by  a 
kind  Surtees  Society  and  two 
laborious  editors,  we  read  it 
still  in  her  own  words  and 
spelling. 

In   a    sense,   every    genuine 


document  of  the  past  is  price- 
less :  it  contains  what  would 
otherwise  be  unobtainable.  But 
in  a  higher  sense  the  words  are 
true.  An  old  lease,  musty 
churchwardens'  and  stewards' 
accounts,  a  parish  register  with 
its  columns  of  long-dead  names, 
its  crabbed  script — these  things 
are  priceless,  as  Life  is  price- 
less. Dead  and  brown  now, 
once  they  were  of  Life  itself  : 
born  of  long  silent  days,  when 
the  sun  rose  over  the  same  good 
red  earth,  the  same  brown  hills  ; 
but  when  old  names  in  yellow- 
ing ink  were  men  and  women, 
warm  -  blooded,  young,  loving, 
fighting,  yielding  up  eager 
lives ;  when  they,  not  we,  pos- 
sessed, ruled,  rejoiced,  wept 
bitter  tears  over  dead  babes. 
If  such  as  these  be  precious, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the 
"  Farming-Book,"  where  a  care- 
ful father  records  for  his  sons 
the  yearly  history  and  season- 
able duties,  the  wise  sowings, 
reapings,  spendings,  hirings,  of 
his  square  of  upland  England  ? 
of  dusty  stacks  of  brown  letters 
in  old  sun  -  warmed  attics, 
passed  on  to  us  by  the  reverent 
hands  of  a  Lady  Verney  ? 

There  is  a  charm,  too,  in  such 
reading  that  does  not  come  of 
age,  a  fine  literary  flavour,  to 
which  no  literature  meant  to  be 
literature  can  attain.  One  does 
not  turn  Johnsonian  sentences 
in  one's  recipe-book,  nor  count 
clauses  and  epithets  over  a 
record  of  crops  and  lambing. 
One  tells  a  tale  unconscious, 
and  such  a  tale  is  alive.  Be- 
sides, all  said  and  done,  and  for 
whatever  reason,  our  forebears 
were  unquestionably  racier 
people  than  we  are.  Dare  I 
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hope  any  one  will  read  my 
account-book  with  the  joy  that 
I  find  in  that  of  the  first  Lord 
Bristol,  with  its  "  necklace  of 
henbane  for  the  (sick)  babe,"1 
"to  killing  not  cureing  of 
m7  good  dogge  Besse,"  "  to 
lace  to  deare  Nan's  wedding 
gown,  £72  ;  to  painting  of  deare 
Nan's  portrait,  £3"  (!)  ?  Or 
what  country  parson  of  to-day 
dares  interpolate  among  his 
baptisms  so  dramatic  an  item 
as  "  John  Allambrigge  his  cok 
beat  Christopher  Morris  his 
cok.  Laus  Deo.  John  Allam- 
brigge, Rector  "  ?  A  self-con- 
scious age  may  be  one  of  cul- 
ture and  of  beauty  ;  it  has  lost 
the  morning  charm  that  is  born 
with  the  child. 

Out  of  all  human  records, 
autobiography  has  a  signifi- 
cance given  to  no  other.  Who 
has  not  laid  a  great  "  Life " 
aside,  unable  to  care  for  letter 
or  memorial  after  the  live  touch 
of  some  fragment  from  the 
dead  hand  itself  ?  But  an 
autobiography  immune  from 
publisher  and  reader :  busied 
about "  mygreate  deliverances," 
"my  daughter  Naly  her  smale 
pox "  and  moral  remarks  at 
four  years  old,  or  "  the  vild 
hipocrisy  of  the  woman  Mrs 
Danby " ;  with  no  aim  but  to 
edify  the  children,  and  establish 
their  mother's  good  name, — 
here  we  seem  to  see  the  very 
hand  that  holds  the  pen.  A 
long  hand  it  is,  finely  kept, 
despite  notable  housewifery, 
with  the  white,  oval  nails  of 
Sir  Philip  Lely's  ladies.  The 
pen  is  that  of  a  ready  writer, 


and  it  has  full  scope.  One  can 
scarce  skip  one  graphic,  un- 
parsable  sentence,  without  miss- 
ing some  "plum."  Motherly, 
housewifely,  thankful,  troubled, 
this  tale  knows  not  how  to  be 
dull. 

Despite  her  pious  aim, 
Madam,  writing  in  her  ageing 
widowhood,  must  have  known 
hers  to  be  an  interesting  life. 
The  years  between  1626  and 
1707  were  dark,  heroic,  epoch- 
making  days  in  England.  Alice 
Wandesford  played  in  the  house 
of  ill-starred  Strafford  :  Madam 
Thornton  saw  James  Stuart 
the  Second  fly  to  France.  To 
one  stormy  decade  of  her  youth 
only  apostolic  language  does 
justice,  a  fact  which  would 
have  pleased  her.  For  was  she 
not  in  journey  ings  often,  in 
perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of 
robbers,  in  perils  by  her  own 
countrymen,  in  perils  in  the 
city,  in  perils  in  the  sea  ?  From 
six  years  old  to  fourteen  she  is 
in  Ireland,  where,  "  in  the  sweet 
and  chaste  company  of  the 
Earle  of  Strafford's  daughter, 
the  most  virtuous  Lady  Anne, 
and  the  Lady  Arbella  Went- 
worth,"  she  learnt  "  the  French 
language,  to  write  and  speake 
the  same  :  singing  ;  danceing  ; 
plaieing  on  the  lute  and 
theorboe  "  ;  and  "  such  other 
accomplishments  of  working 
silkes,  gummework,  sweet- 
meats, and  other  sutable  hus- 
wifery."  Her  father  succeeded 
Strafford,  his  cousin  and  near 
friend,  and  enjoyed  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  Deputy 
"who  died  untouched  and 


1  I  quote  from  memory  of  the  four  fascinating  green  volumes,  privately 
printed  some  years  back. 
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peaceably  in  theire  [sic]  beds." 
After  this  event  his  widow  and 
family,  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Irish  Rebellion,  after  "fourteen 
daies  and  nights  in  greate 
feares,  frightes  and  hideous 
distractions  and  disturbances," 
got  across  the  sea  as  far  as 
"the  beere  house  at  ISTeston," 
and  thence  to  Chester,  where 
they  stayed  a  year  and  a  half, 
"  the  wars  falling  out  hott  at 
the  time,  beeing  we  were  be- 
leagured  by  Sir  William 
Brewerton's  [Brereton's]  forces 
for  the  parliment."  After 
many  tribulations  they  reached 
Snape  in  Bedale,  where  they 
spent  a  year  with  "my  deare 
Sister  Danby  "  before  settling 
at  the  mother's  jointure-house 
at  Hips  well.  As  devoted 
Royalists,  the  family  could  not 
escape  trouble.  George  Wan- 
desford,  the  Deputy's  young 
heir,  was  threatened  with 
sequestration ;  and  Scotch 
soldiers,  to  poor  Lady  Wandes- 
ford's  great  impoverishment 
and  distress,  were  quartered  on 
the  house  at  Hipswell,  causing 
an  alarming  but  unconsciously 
humorous  episode.  "  Att  length 
there  came  one  Capt.  Innis, 
which  was  over  that  troope  we 
had  in  towne  [Richmond],  and 
he  comming  on  a  surprize  in  to 
the  house,  I  could  not  hide 
myselfe  from  them  as  I  used  to 
do  ;  but  comming  boldly  into 
my  mother's  chamber  where  I 
was  with  her,  he  began  to  be 
much  more  ernest  and  violent 
to  have  staid  in  the  house,  .  .  . 
who  was  so  vild  a  bloody  looked 
man,  that  I  trembled  all  the 
time  he  was  in  the  house."  He 
paid  her  violent  court,  which 
"  was  not  to  further  that  desire 


in  me,  who  did  perfectly  hate 
him  and  them  all  like  a  todd  in 
such  a  kind,"  so  that  the  poor 
girl  "ran  into  the  towne  and 
hid  myself  privatly  in  great 
feare  and  afright  with  a  good 
old  woman  of  my  mother's 
tenants."  The  Captain  re- 
venged himself  by  seizing  Lady 
Wandesford's  "  delicate  cat- 
tell  " ;  "I  wente  up  to  the 
leades  to  see  whether  he  did 
drive  them  away,  and  he 
looked  up  and  thought  it 
had  bin  my  deare  mother, 
cursed  me  bitterly  and  wished 
the  deale  blaw  me  black  and 
into  the  ay  re  and  I  had  bin 
a  thorne  in  his  heele,  but 
he  would  be  a  thorne  in  my 
side." 

So  the  poor  hated  lover 
marched  away,  and  his  Alice, 
having  escaped  various  other 
undesirable  suitors,  is  pres- 
ently married  to  one  Mr 
William  Thornton — the  result 
of  a  bargain  somewhat  shock- 
ing to  a  modern  mind,  by 
which  her  brother  escaped  the 
threatened  sequestration.  The 
higher  notes  of  wedlock  seem 
rarely  to  be  struck  in  an  age 
when  "  Love "  is  so  often 
illicit :  and  marriage  in  this 
case  was  "matter  o'  money." 
"The  gentleman,"  Alice  calmly 
remarks,  "  seemed  to  be  a  very 
godly,  sober  and  discreet 
person,  free  from  all  manner 
of  vice  and  of  a  good  conversa- 
tion," and  also  honestly 
attached ;  facts  which  decided 
Lady  Wandesford  and  Alice, 
both  unworldly  to  a  fault,  to 
"disobleige  some  persons  [i.e., 
suitors]  of  very  good  worth  and 
quality,"  and  close  with  a  poor 
match  for  the  Deputy's  daughter, 
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whose  heart  is  clearly  untouched. 
She  was  "  exceedingly  sattis- 
feid  in  that  happie  and  free 
condittion,  wherein  I  in  joyed 
my  time  with  delight,"  and  had 
before  her  the  example  of  poor 
Sister  Danby,  who  "died  of  her 
15th  child  in  her  30th  year  "  ! 
Mr  Thornton,  however,  per- 
suaded her  that,  despite  his 
Papist  and  Presbyterian  rela- 
tions, they  were  at  one  in 
religious  principle ;  he  was  an 
honest  man,  and  she  trusted 
him.  The  young  pair  lived  at 
Hipswell  with  Lady  Wandes- 
ford  till  her  death  eight  years 
later,  as  his  house  at  East 
Newton  was  still  to  build. 
One  guesses  that,  while  the 
adored  mother  lived,  the  girl's 
heart  had  not  room  for  a 
second  passion  ;  but  she  lives 
to  be  a  dutiful,  even  a  loving 
wife,  and  a  heart  -  broken 
widow.  He  proved  a  kind 
husband,  but  sadly  a  tiresome, 
incapable  of  taking  proper  care 
of  himself  or  their  affairs ;  and 
leaving  her  so  deep  in  debt, 
that  she  had  much  ado  to 
educate  her  children,  and  save 


the  goods  that  were  her 
mother's  and  her  own. 

With  marriage,  wars  and 
rumours  of  wars  pass  out  of 
the  story,  which  becomes  an 
innocent,  graphic,  family  record 
of  the  births,  ailments,  and, 
alas !  deaths  of  children,  the 
sins  of  tiresome  relations,  and 
the  money  worries  of  a  clever 
and  vigorous  woman  with  an 
encumbered  estate  on  her  hands. 
It  ends  long  before  her  death, 
while  she  had  still  to  lose  her 
beloved  Robin,  the  only  son 
saved  out  of  four;  besides  the 
son-in-law  so  dear  to  her  pious 
heart.  Two  only  of  her  nine 
children  survived  her. 

Ah  !  the  old  grey  book,  from 
whose  pages  the  dead  woman 
stirs,  and  rises,  vivid,  simple, 
outspoken,  in  her  habit  as  she 
lived.  Solemnly,  tenderly,  like 
one  who  stirs  the  moss  from 
the  letters  upon  some  honoured 
tombstone,  across  all  the  years 
one  meets  her  eyes,  human  with 
the  inevitable  and  inscrutable 
pathos  of  a  life  not  imagined, 
but  lived. 

Thus,  no  otherwise,  we  read. 


II. 


Through  the  clear  practical 
mind  of  Madam  we  look,  as  by 
a  loophole,  upon  the  world  she 
lived  in. 

Her  England  differs  from 
ours,  much  as  a  boisterous  gale 
is  unlike  the  subtle  and  silent 
air  -  movements  of  a  quiet 
summer  day.  It  throbs  with 
the  loud  echoes  of  war  and 
tumult,  and  the  earth-shakings 
of  political  change  and  re- 
change.  One  realises  them  all, 
but  this  least  keenly  when 


Alice  makes  her  dignified 
efforts  to  record  the  great 
events  of  her  day.  Her  dis- 
sertations on  the  "  martire- 
domes"  of  Strafford  and 
Charles  I.,  and  the  Restoration 
of  "our  dread  soveraine  Lorde," 
express  with  fervour  and  at 
some  length  the  proper  and 
conventional  sentiments  of  a 
well-bred  Royalist  lady.  Here 
she  comes  near  to  be  tiresome, 
for  she  is  not  imaginative,  and 
these  things  reach  her  by  hear- 
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say.  Not  so  when  her  own 
ears  and  eyes  are  her  instruc- 

«/ 

tors,  and  the  world's  history 
her  own.  Then  our  view  be- 
comes instantly  vivid.  Chester 
and  the  Irish  troubles  group 
round  a  little  anxious  party 
of  travellers;  the  Scots  in- 
cursion produces  Captain 
Innes;  and  Marston,  or,  as 
Alice  calls  it,  "  Hessome  Moor," 
means  a  schoolboy  escapade 
of  young  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford's,  whose  elder  brother 
meets  him  riding  out  of  York, 
"towards  the  moore  with 
other  boys,  which  was  going 
in  their  simplicitie  to  see  the 
bataille." 

Coming  to  us  so,  the  whole 
story  throbs  with  life,  fresh- 
ness, and  a  charm  indescribably 
quaint  and  tender.  It  becomes 
one  rich  mass  of  suggestion 
and  vivid  priceless  detail,  sweet 
with  the  fragrance  of  family 
love  and  the  glamour  of  great 
days. 

Most  intimate  and  telling  of 
all,  come  to  us  the  religious 
upheavals  of  those  "  troublous  " 
days.  As  becomes  the  daughter 
of  a  father  who  read  family 
prayers  three  times  a-day,  and 
made  in  dying  a  "  most  heavenly 
and  pathaticall  confession  of 
his  faithe,"  followed  by  the 
"  solemne  pronunciation  of  ab- 
solution, in  order  to  the 
Churchis  command,"  Madam 
lived  and  died  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Church  of  her 
carefully  -  recorded  baptism, 
such  as  only  persecution  could 
create.  "  The  wars "  meant 
for  her  merely  the  troubles  of 
a  household  of  women  in  a 
disturbed  country,  for  she  be- 
longed to  no  fighting  man. 


Her  Church's  fortunes  are 
hers  and  her  children's,  and 
she  records  with  passion  the 
"sad  and  dismal  times  of  dis- 
traction," when  king  and  arch- 
bishop have  gone  to  their 
deaths. 

Episcopal  rule  has  been 
swept  away  by  "Scotch  pres- 
bitry."  Those  now  in  power 
"called  the  whole  Service  a 
dry  morcell,"  "colde  meate," 
and  "despised  the  Lords  Praier 
as  drie  and  insiped."  This 
devout  communicant  never  re- 
ceived confirmation  till  her 
daughter  was  married  and  of 
age  to  share  it  with  her :  we 
have  indeed  no  positive  evi- 
dence that  she  ever  did.  She 
bitterly  mourns  over  her  de- 
privation of  Communion  for 
"  above  two  whole  yeares " 
after  her  coming  to  East 
Newton.  Lady  Wandesford's 
clerical  friends — she  appoints 
no  less  than  nine  to  take  part 
in  her  funeral — visited  often 
at  Hipswell  and  supplied  the 
family's  needs  :  but  "  at  Stone- 
grave  there  was  not  then  any 
minister  which  did  administer 
the  Sacrament,  nor  had  don 
there  for  many  yeares." 

At  Kirlington  "  our  goode 
Mr  Siddall,"  who  married  Alice, 
and  whose  appointment  by  Lady 
Wandesford  cost  her  son  seques- 
tration, was  ejected,  and  Fair- 
fax, though  an  old  acquaintance, 
refused  all  Lady  Wandesford's 
prayers  for  his  reinstatement. 

"  But,"  goes  on  Madam,  in  her  right- 
eous indignation,  "  when  that  man  he 
[Fairfax]  sent,  came  to  the  Church 
to  prate,  for  preach  he  could  not, 
beeing  nothing  of  a  scoller,  the  poore 
people  in  the  Church  was  soe  grieved, 
they  came  all  out  of  it  and  left  him  ; 
who,  they  said,  spoke  and  railed 
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against  the  Lord's  Praier  in  Yorke 
Minster,  saing  they  were  all  damned 
that  used  it,  for  it  was  popish  in- 
vention. When  he  had  uttered 
those  railings  and  blasphemous  words 
against  this  most  holy  praier,  there 
was  a  poore  old  woman  in  the  churche 
att  the  time,  when  she  heard  him, 
rose  of  her  seate  in  the  ally  and 
shook e  it  in  her  hande,  ready  to 
throw  it  at  him,  cryed  out,  '  They 
were  no  more  damned  than  himselfe, 
old  hackle-backe,'  and  made  him  come 
downe  with  shame  "  ! 

This  lively  scene  suggests  an 
English  Jenny  Geddes ! 

East  Newton,  to  return  there, 
depended  for  five  years  on  the 
ministrations   of    "my   brother 
Denton,"  husband  of  Mr  Thorn- 
ton's sister,  a  Presbyterian,  who 
held  the  living  of  Oswaldkirk 
close     by.       He     resigned     it, 
"haveing    some    scruples,"    in 
1662,  and  retired  to  live  with 
the    Thorntons.      Alice   has   a 
great   opinion  of   him, — natur- 
ally, for,  besides  goodness  and 
piety,  he  seems  to  have   spent 
his  days  keeping  Mr  Thornton 
out  of  scrapes, — but  "  I  confesse 
his   nonconformitie    did    much 
trouble  me,  and  I  endeavoured 
with    my    smale    mite    to   dis- 
course  that   bussinesse "    (poor 
brother  Denton  !).    "I  durst  not 
adventure  to  receive  the  Holy 
Sacrament  of  him,   not   beeing 
episcopally  ordeined. "     In  1663, 
the  old  order  restored  brought 
them  Mr  Comber,  as  curate  to 
a    new   rector    of    Stonegrave. 
The    presence    of    this    earnest 
scholarly  youth  greatly  rejoiced 
Madam,  for  he  "preached  con- 
stantly both  ends  of   the  day, 
expounded  methodically  uppon 
every  holy  day  throughout  the 
yeare,    and   catechized    all    the 
children  and  youth  in  the  whole 
parish,  which  we  had  not  bin 
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used  to  that  good  way,  tho' 
much  desired  it,  and  the  youth 
much  improved  by  his  cate- 
chizing. Att  the  first  he  was 
tabled  at  George  Masterman : 
from  there  he  removed  to  Ness, 
to  Mr  Tullye's,  who  was  muche 
in  love  with  his  person  and 
preaching."  But  Mr  Thornton, 
good  man,  thinking  this  too  far 
from  the  church,  and  that  "  it 
was  a  great  pitty  that  he  was 
obleiged  to  be  with  suche  a 
kinde  of  a  rude  house,"  straight- 
way took  him  into  his  own  as 
domestic  chaplain,  and,  when 
threatened  with  his  departure, 
actually  "leased  the  living" 
from  the  rector  at  £100  a-year, 
to  keep  him.  The  young  scholar 
had  found  his  life's  home.  He 
brought  Mr  Thornton  into  full 
relations  with  Madam's  Church, 
and  eventually  became  his 
patron's  son-in-law,  a  match 
much  looked  down  on  by 
the  Thornton  and  Wandesford 
families,  even  to  the  provoking 
of  slander,  triumphantly  re- 
futed, against  Madam,  who 
certainly  set  her  heart  on  the 
marriage.  He  died  Dean  of 
Durham  in  1697,  and  she,  ten 
years  later,  goes  to  her  grave 
still  dreaming  of  restoring  the 
"chappell"  at  East  Newton, 
"long  since  demolished." 

Next  to  Heaven,  for  Madam, 
came  Home.  Hers,  indeed,  after 
the  tender  Indian  proverb,  was 
"not  a  hearth,  but  a  woman." 
The  live  touch  of  the  mistress 
on  her  tiny  world  of  East 
Newton  throbs  still  through  all 
the  minute,  unconscious  picture 
of  country  life  in  Northern 
England  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  The  mist  of  years 
breaks  between  us  and  the 
2T 
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wide,  airy  seventeenth-century 
house,  with  its  long  passages 
and  noble  kitchen  -  chimney, 
bright  with  "  pewter  and 
brass  "  marked  "  Alice  Wandes- 
ford " ;  its  low  wainscoted 
"  parlores,"  broad  latticed  win- 
dows, and  dignified  "scharlett 
chamber,"  where  Alice  Comber 
was  married.  Characteristi- 
cally, we  have  no  record  of 
the  addition  and  rebuilding 
done  by  Mr  Thornton.  Madam 
and  those  she  wrote  for  knew 
the  place  too  well  to  need  one. 
Her  parents,  when  they  went 
to  housekeeping,  made  all  their 
furniture  at  home,  a  frugal 
course  possible  in  happy  days, 
when  each  village  community 
possessed  workmen  capable  of 
supplying  all  its  needs.  Lady 
Wandesford's  liberal  bequest  to 
Alice,  "all  sett  downe  in  an 
inventory  before  her  death," 
saved  the  Thorntons  this  out- 
lay, "goode  Dafney"  testifying 
proudly  that  "Mr  Thornton 
had  not  a  bed  or  any  household 
goods  in  this  house,  or  any- 
where ellse,  before  he  mar- 
ried " ;  and  this  gift  could  not 
be  taken  for  his  debts,  and 
secured  to  Madam  for  her  life 
the  appointments  and  house- 
hold comfort  of  a  lady  of 
quality.  The  sunny  place 
stands  in  its  wide  gardens, 
quiet  and  ordered  and  undis- 
turbed, "a  mile  from  any  vil- 
lage or  house  of  equal  repute." 
Times  grow  hard.  After  the 
debts  are  paid,  life  drops  into 
the  minor  key  of  economy ;  and 
Madam  shows  a  plaintive  con- 
sciousness of  falling  below  her 
"condittion."  But  house  and 
home  still  are  hers,  in  her  care- 
ful hands  dignified  and  hospit- 


able to  the  last,  if  frugal  and 
faded;  and  she  visits  as  ever 
with  the  best  of  the  neighbours, 
"  my  deare  Lady "  this  and 
Madam  that.  With  a  country 
home  of  that  day,  "outside 
tradesmen  "  had  little  concern. 
The  "quicke  goods,"  "cowes 
for  milke,"  and  "  sheepe," 
browse  in  the  deep  meadow 
grass  close  by,  fowls  cost 
nothing,  and  Madam  would  as 
soon  buy  jewels  as  any  one 
else's  bread  and  beer.  In  the 
stable  there  still  are  "  horsses," 
then  an  almost  indispensable 
luxury,  besides  "an  old  coach 
lined  with  blew  Chiney,"  and 
"armes"  (pistols?)  "and  buff 
coate  for  the  Lt.  horsse  "  (what- 
ever he  was),  though  with  the 
pathetic  note,  "  being  all  very 
old."  There  are  big  Yorkshire 
fires  in  the  wide  chimneys,  for 
Madam  has  "saved  the  woods  " 
at  Laistrop  more  than  once 
from  unwise  barter  ;  old  silver 
at  table,  with  the  Wandesford 
crest ;  in  Madam's  cabinet  a 
"green  emrald  Jewell  of  aleven 
stones  and  three  pearle  drops 
in  it  set  in  golde  " ;  and  above 
stairs,  in  a  worn,  well-ordered 
chamber,  besides  "  stooles, 
chaires,  a  standing  cabinett, 
and  a  sweetmeate  box,"  there 
stands  a  "  scarlett  bedd " 
valued  at  £40,  though  Madam 
compares  it  ill  with  Sir  John 
Gibson's,  "a  very  riche  flowred 
silke  damaske  bedd,  with  all 
answerable  to  it  of  the  same." 
The  wide  warm  rooms  are  full 
of  quiet  business  and  the  voice 
of  the  wheel,  as  becomes  a 
mistress  who  can  leave  to 
daughters  and  grandchildren 
"fine  lawn  and  hollan  spread- 
ing sheets  and  pillowbers,"  be- 
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sides  "huggaback"  and  "my 
diaper  tabling  and  napkins 
which  I  span  my  self  e."  They 
receive,  too,  "  my  weding 
bodies  and  crimson  stomacher 
of  flowred  sattin,"  besides  "my 
new  cloth  mourning  manty  and 
petecoate  "  :  a  granddaughter, 
probably  the  young  mother  of 
the  family,  has  "my  fine  hollan 
Christening  sheet  with  buttons 
for  it,  during  her  life,"  after- 
wards to  other  grandchildren ; 
and,  most  precious  of  all,  comes 
"  to  my  dear  daughter  Comber 
my  harpsicall  virginalls  for  her 
life,"  afterwards  strictly  en- 
tailed. "To  be  used  in  the 
chappell  or  within  the  mansion- 
house,"  this  notable  needle- 
woman bequeaths  table-cloths 
and  cushions  too  minutely  de- 
scribed for  quotation,  "  also  the 
wood  table  that  stands  under 
the  hall  window  at  the  great 
parlour  door."  "My  great 
Bible  with  the  black  velvet 
cover  "  and  a  big  Prayer  Book 
to  be  bought  by  the  executors, 
are  kept  for  religious  use  only, 
"in  my  house  or  chappell"; 
and  "  unto  the  chappell "  never 
"rebuilded,"  "my  great  bras 
pot  of  bell  mettle  to  be  cast 
into  a  bell,  and  there  to  remain 
for  ever."  Ah !  where  is  it 
now? 

Through  the  living  rooms,  in 
sick-chambers,  in  the  "  milke- 
house "  and  the  "  boulting- 
house,"  maids  and  men  move 
soberly,  trusted  and  loyal 
friends  of  the  family  they 
serve  for  life,  or  till  they 
marry  one  another :  the  Ian- 
sons  and  the  Lightfoots, 
"  Hanna  Ableson  and  Margery 
Milbanke,"  good  nurses,  who 
"keepe"  young  Robin  "in  his 


smale  pox  "  :  "  Nan  Wellburne  " 
and  "Besse  Poore,"  maids  who, 
at  different  times,  nearly  burn 
the  house  down  :  Joseph 
Browning  the  coachman,  "  a 
verry  caireful  man  "  ;  and  last, 
not  least,  the  beloved,  invalu- 
able "Dafeny,"  in  whose  arms 
"sweete  Sister  Danby  "  dies, 
who  prays  beside  the  honoured 
mother,  and  saves  Alice  from 
plunder  at  the  "  apprizement  " 
for  Mr  Thornton's  debts,  by 
identifying  all  "  my  ladie's 
goodes "  by  her  own  careful 
marks.  "  Dafney  "  marries 
George  Lightfoot  and  shares 
all  "my  mistresse's"  troubles, 
even  to  recommending  "good 
cozen  Anthony  Norton "  for 
appointment  as  her  trustee. 
"I  did  give  Dafeny  for  her- 
selfe,  as  a  token  of  gratitude, 
a  young  cowe  and  calfe  to 
sustain  her  house,  with  other 
good  things  ;  and  sent  her 
husband  a  bible  and  a  pounde 
of  tobaco." 

Through  the  picture  every- 
where the  children  flit,  in 
panelled  chambers  and  airy 
barns  with  swings  in  them, 
sick  and  sound,  merry  and 
sad.  Of  those  lost,  baby  Betty 
stayed  eighteen  months  before 
she  "held  up  those  sweete  eyes 
and  hands  to  her  deare  Father 
in  heaven,  looked  up  and  cryed 
in  her  language,  '  Dad,  dad, 
dad,'  with  such  vemency  as  if 
inspired  to  deliver  her  sweete 
soule,  and  went  out  of  this 
miserable  world  like  a  lamb." 
The  three  who  grow  up  we 
know  well.  Beloved  "Naly" 
(Alice),  "a  goode  and  gracious 
childe,  beeing  both  deare  and 
tender  to  me,"  has  many 
"deliverances,"  as  when  "the 
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maides  at  St  Nickolas  "  would 
take  her  to  see  the  "shew  of 
all  kiudes  of  sports  and  coun- 
try expretions  of  joy "  on  the 
Restoration,  when  "  they  had 
soldiers  and  the  townsmen  of 
Richmond  appeared  in  ar- 
mour " :  though  her  mother 
knew  she  would  be  "  soe 
extreamly  scaired  at  these 
things  when  the  musketts 
went  of  soe  fast  that  she 
was  ready  to  flie  out  of  Jane 
Flour's  armes  her  maide  and 
did  scrike  and  crie  soe  ex- 
treamly and  in  extremity  fell 
into  most  dreadful  fitts  of  con- 
voltions  there  in  Mr  Smith- 
son's  shop."  At  fifteen  she 
turns  into  dignified  "daughter 
Comber  "  by  a  marriage 
whose  secrecy,  dictated  by 
"  our  adversarye's  malice  "  and 
Madam's  recent  widowhood, 
seems  doubtfully  wise  to 
"  brother  Denton,"  who  de- 
clines to  give  her  away ; 
though,  says  Madam,  "  this 
business  was  transacted  with 
great  gravity  and  piety,"  and 
"a  juste  halfe  yeare"  later,  all 
relations  invited  to  "an  han- 
some  entertainment  "  with  "  a 
good  supper  and  those  usuall 
solemnityes  of  marriage  of  get- 
ing  the  bride  to  bed." 

Kate,  "very  full  of  sport 
and  play,"  is  "a  very  brave 
strong  childe  and  full  of 
mettle,"  who  will  play  with 
"  pinnes,  putting  of  them  in  to 
her  mouth,"  till  one  wellnigh 
"choaks"  her.  She  grows  up 
to  make  two  imprudent  mar- 
riages. 

The  beloved  son,  Robin,  with 
his  baby  pieties,  is  the  joy  of 
his  mother's  heart.  "  His  first 
tyeing  cloths  was  mourning  for 


his  father,"  and,  at  "six  yeares 
old  and  four  months,"  he  com- 
forts "  her  deepe  distress  of 
sorowes,  on  her  owne  birthday, 
in  the  afternoone,"  "with  so 
greate  a  compassion,  affection 
and  deareness  and  tenderness 
as  can  never  be  forgott " :  she 
being  overcome  with  grief, 
when  "I  with  my  poore  ability 
was  in  teaching  my  deare  and 
only  son  to  read  and  hear 
him  catechisme,  psalmes,  and 
praiers,  gitting  proverbs  by 
heart  and  many  such  like 
dutys."  He  was  scarcely  four, 
poor  lamb,  when,  terrified  at 
his  father's  too  Puritan  version 
of  the  Fall,  he  "cryed  out 
and  with  a  great  passion  of 
teares,  said,  Must  he  dy  for 
eating  God's  aple?  He  was 
sure  he  did  not  eat  God's  aple, 
and  must  he  dy?  with  abund- 
ance of  sorrow  and  bitterness, 
as  if  he  had  realy  seene  this 
with  his  eyes."  At  nineteen 
he  went  to  University  College, 
Oxford,  became  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen, and  crowned  his  mother's 
hopes  by  dying  Rector  of 
Boldon. 

The  house-mother,  who  be- 
queaths "  all  my  Phisicall 
bookes  and  recepts,  with  my 
stock  of  salves  and  oyntments," 
does  not  fail  to  give  us  daily 
details  of  sickness,  medical 
science,  and  home  pharmacy, 
sometimes  rather  heart  -  rend- 
ing. The  infant  mortality 
appals  a  modern  mind,  the 
poor  babes  dying  of  nothing  at 
all,  unless  of  ignorance :  Alice 
saves  three  out  of  nine,  Sister 
Danby  seven  of  fifteen ;  and 
the  mothers  suffer  hideously,  at 
every  birth  preparing  to  die. 
Yet  it  is  all  painfully  funny. 
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Every  illness  brings  you  "in 
greate  danger  of  deathe,"  re- 
covery being  by  special  inter- 
vention of  Heaven ;  whether 
from  a  bad  bilious  attack  or 
the  awful  "smale  pox,"  grim 
hints  of  whose  dreadful  ravages 
make  one  shudder.  Yet  at 
moments  of  terrifying  accident, 
the  women,  usually  the  only 
doctor,  seem  wonderfully  cool 
and  on  the  spot.  Remedies  are 
various.  If  you  are  bad  enough 
and  rich  enough  to  send  for  the 
"physitian,"  he  immediately 
"letts  you  blood,"  probably  "6 
or  7  ounces " :  sometimes  he 
sends  you  to  "  Scarborough 
Spaw,"  or  to  "the  bathes  and 
Bristoll  water,  St  Vincent's 
Well  (uppon  which  rock  hang- 
ing over  it  is  gott  the  Bristow 
diamonds)."  Little  Betty  is 
taken  to  "  St  Mungno's  Well  " 
near  Knaresbro'.  This,  accord- 
ing to  Alice's  favourite  Dr 
Wittie,  "is  a  quicke  spring  of 
greate  repute  for  curing  the 
riketts  in  children,  whom  they 
dip  into  it  naked  and  hold 
them  in  a  little  while,  but  they 
must  observe  to  dip  five,  seven, 
or  nine  times,  according  to 
custom,  or  some  think  it  will 
not  do."  Poor  baby !  No 
wonder  "  that  deare  sweete 
angell  did  continuelly  grow 
worse  " ! 

For  ague  you  take  "  a  mede- 
cin  of  London  treacle " ;  as  a 
tonic  "a  meadicine  made  of 
muskedine "  recommended  by 
"my  noble  and  worthy  friend, 
Madam  Grahme";  for  "a  melan- 
cholicke  humour,"  "leaches 
and  gentle  course  of  phisioke, 
spring  and  fall."  After 
smallpox,  Naly  has  "  a  pearle 
on  her  eye,"  for  which  she 


takes  "  waters  and  a  meadicen 
to  the  wrests  of  her  arms, 
which  sweate  (qy.,  sweat  or 
sweet?)  Mrs  Backedid  advise." 
The  Lord  Deputy,  when 
"pigeons  cut  was  laid  to  the 
soles  of  his  feete,  smiled  and 
said,  "  Are  you  come  to  the 
laste  remidie?  But  I  shall 
prevent  youre  skill." 

Madam,  at  four  years  old, 
eats  some  "  beefe  not  well 
boiled,  causing  an  extreame 
vomitting,  whoes  violence  drove 
me  into  great  feaver,  and  that 
into  the  meassells "  (!).  Mr 
Thornton's  mother  dies  of  "a 
vomit  of  antemony  to  strong 
for  her  stomache " :  Sir  Edw. 
Osborne  of  eating  too  many 
"  mellons  "  from  his  "  gardens 
at  Thorpe  and  Keeveton." 
Young  Christopher  Wandesford 
is  "  exceedingly  tormented  with 
the  fitts  of  the  spleen,  haveing 
taken  them  uppon  the  death  of 
his  father,  with  greife  in  the 
church  at  his  funerall  seizeing 
them  upon  him,"  which  mys- 
terious ailment  is  at  last  cured 
by  the  great  York  physician, 
Dr  Bathurst. 

Sudden  illness  is  regarded 
widely  as  "an  omen."  Even 
Mr  Thornton,  who  "did  con- 
demne  me  for  relating  several 
ominous  dreames,"  is  gravely 
disturbed  at  his  wife's  attack 
on  the  aftertioon  of  their  wed- 
ding-day ;  which  appears  to  a 
modern  mind  to  be  due  to  in- 
digestion, though  "my  mother 
did  beleeive  that  washing  of  my 
feete  at  that  time  of  the  yeare 
was  the  cause  of  that  dangerous 
fitt." 

"Portents"  are  not  lacking. 
Why  does  no  awful  event  follow 
the  "great  and  totall  eclips  of 
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the  sun  in  1652,"  "it  beeing  soe 
darke  in  the  morning  at  break- 
fast time  and  came  soe  sudainly 
on  us  that  in  a  bright  sunshine 
morning  that  he  could  not  see 
to  eate  his  breakfast  without  a 
candle.  I  could  not  refraine 
going  out  into  the  garden  and 
looke  on  the  eclips  in  water, 
discovring  the  power  of  God  so 
great  to  a  miracle,  Who  did 
withdraw  His  light  from  our 
sun  so  totally  that  the  sky  was 
darke  and  starres  appeard,  and 
a  colde  storme  for  a  time  did 
possess  the  earth." 

Dreams,  too,  are  touchingly 
and  anxiously  recorded.  "I 
dreamed  one  night  that  I  was 
laid  in  childe  -  bed,  had  the 
white  sheet  spread,  and  all  over 
it  was  sprinkled  with  smale 
drops  of  pure  blood,  as  if  it  had 
been  dashed  with  one's  hand. 
I  kept  it  in  mind  till  my  child 
died."  Madam,  indeed,  scarce- 
ly distinguishes  her  recorded 
dreams  from  second  -  sight, 


though  to  us  they  are  more 
suggestive  of  a  burdened  mind  : 
as  when,  having  been  locked 
into  her  bedroom  overnight 
(apparently  her  custom)  by 
Jane  Flower,  she  dreams  that 
"  Nettleton's  balyes  are  in  the 
house,"  and  wakes  to  find  Jane 
waiting  to  tell  her  so.  Half  a 
year  before  her  brother's  death 
she  dreams  "the  manner  and 
all  sircumstances  about  it,  that 
he  refrained  that  river  affter  I 
told  him  my  dreame."  Mr 
Thornton's  dream  eighteen 
months  before  his  death  that 
"  he  should  live  but  forty-seven 
daies  longer,"  in  no  way  shakes 
her  faith,  though  she  cannily 
takes  him  to  the  doctor.  But 
then  Mr  Thornton  was  the  kind 
of  man  with  whom  things  "  fall 
contrary."  His  "  best  laid 
schemes  gang  aft  agley,"  the 
muddles  he  makes  are  endless, 
and  Madam,  poor  soul !  must 
have  known  better  than  to 
expect  his  dreams  to  come  true. 


III. 


And  the  woman  herself, 
centre  and  meaning  of  the 
picture,  what  like  is  she  ? 

So  frank  and  simple  is  her 
tale,  the  daily  speech,  uncon- 
scious and  graphic,  of  an  up- 
right soul  with  nothing  to 
hide,  that  we  know  Madam  as 
we  know  only  our  intimates. 
Our  eyes  dwell  on  her,  "  siting 
on  the  longe  settle  in  my  cham- 
ber," in  her  widow's  weeds,  with 
worn  eyes  that  seem  to  ask 
whether  hers  is  to  be  the  arid 
portion  of  surviving  every  child 
that  she  has  borne  and  loved ; 
yet  loving  on,  tender,  careful  for 
them,  till  the  end  :  a  lady  and 


a  Wandesford  to  her  last  fibre, 
so  long  as  the  breath  is  in  her. 

Few  men  and  fewer  women 
make  on  one  so  strongly  the 
impression  that  they  "  move  all 
of  a  piece."  From  early  girl- 
hood to  late  age  she  is  to  be 
reckoned  with  as  a  strong 
thing  that  one  knows.  The 
main  lines  of  motive  and  aim 
in  her  do  not  shift ;  and  she 
displays  all  an  Englishwoman's 
obstinate  constancy,  alike  to  the 
worst-grounded  of  her  opinions 
and  the  most  honoured  of  her 
friends. 

Nature  has  given  her  a  warm 
heart,  a  strong  will,  an  excel- 
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lent  head,  and  a  somewhat  frail 
body.  From  "  a  noble  gentle- 
man of  very  comely  presence," 
who,  at  a  stormy  moment,  when 
"  Sir  E.  Coke  wept,"  broke  forth 
in  Parliament  with  "Let  us  re- 
collect our  English  hearts  and 
not  sit  still,  but  do  our  duties," 
she  inherits  fine  old  blood,  an 
integrity  bracing  and  stern  as 
the  strong  wind  of  their  moor- 
lands, and  that  strenuous, 
anxious,  patient  piety  of  which, 
in  a  day  of  great  causes, 
English  gentlemen  were  not 
ashamed.  His  beautiful  lady 
gives  her  a  dutiful  temper,  the 
high  example  of  a  wife  and 
mother  whom  her  grown  sons 
worshipped,  and  the  notable 
housewife's  dainty  hand.  She 
grows  up  an  essentially  serious 
person,  but  one  cannot  deny 
the  gift  of  humour  to  one  who 
framed  the  clause,  "  Item,  if 
any  person  mentioned  in  my 
will  be  not  satisfied  with  their 
share  of  goods  or  legacies  be- 
queathed to  them,  the  person 
so  dissatisfied  shall  loose  the 
benifit  of  the  goods  and  leg- 
acies bequeathed."  The  train- 
ing of  an  eventful  and  a 
thoughtful  age  combined  some 
acute  knowledge  of  the  world 
with  the  accomplishments  and 
the  culture  of  a  high-bred  lady ; 
and  Life,  bearing  bitter  sorrow, 
yet  withal  pure  joys,  finds  the 
girl  not  ill -equipped  to  meet 
her.  But  one  chief  bliss  She 
brings  not.  For  this  fine 
creature  the  highest  note  is 
never  struck.  There  is  a  touch 
of  tragedy  in  the  history  which 
weds  with  honest,  foolish  Mr 
Thornton  a  woman  who,  in 
the  hand  of  Love,  had  made 
a  Rachel  Russell.  One's  heart 


rises  at  the  sight  of  her,  writh- 
ing in  the  grip  of  humiliation 
and  distress,  as  he  worries  and 
sells  and  loses,  travelling  always 
down  the  hill ;  while  punctilious 
ladyhood  and  wifely  duty  for- 
bid her  one  home-truth  of  sound 
criticism,  one  complaint  reflect- 
ing on  her  wedded  master.  Yet 
for  Madam  love  could  cover  the 
multitude  of  sins,  or  of  weak- 
nesses even  harder  for  a  strong 
thing  to  bear.  Had  she  loved 
the  man,  her  championship  of 
him  had  been  a  poem. 

The  Spring  of  Romance  that 
runs  strong  in  her,  yet  of  whose 
sweetest  waters  she  never 
tastes,  overflows  in  a  pas- 
sionate motherhood,  too  often 
heart-broken.  Tender  nursery 
phrases  lie  on  her  lips  like 
kisses. 

Another  outlet,  too,  it  finds 
If  Mr  Thornton  were  truly, 
as  he  assured  his  betrothed, 
"  for  moderated  episcopacy 
and  kingly  government,"  yet 
"  his  conscience,"  like  Bailie 
M'Wheeble's,  "never  did  him 
any  harm."  But  Madam's  was 
one  of  the  faithful  hearts  that 
could  only  bleed  for  their  king. 
In  face  of  sequestration, 
poverty,  relations -in -law,  she 
remains  staunch,  deserving  to 
the  full  the  Frenchified  praise 
bestowed  by  Prince  Charlie  on 
loyal  Mr  Oliphant  of  Gask, 
who  "never  deroged  from  his 
principals."  She  never  comes 
so  near  complaint  of  her 
husband  as  when  he  refuses  to 
a  short-lived  son,  born  at  the 
Restoration,  the  sacred  name 
of  Charles. 

Akin  is  that  loving  honour 
for  her  noble  dead,  no  mean 
arrogance  of  family  pride,  but 
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a  fine  heritage  whose  memory 
inspires  her  in  darkest  days. 
Through  marriage  and  mother- 
hood, for  richer  for  poorer,  her 
weary  head  is  held  high,  as 
becomes  Christopher  Wandes- 
ford's  daughter.  She  is  never 
too  poor  to  help  some  luckless 
nephew,  or  give  house-room  to 
his  evil-tongued  wife  and  her 
slanderous  "maide  Barbary," 
till  Mr  Thornton  (at  his  best 
moment)  "  did  kike  that  wench 
dowiie  staires."  Her  long 
record  starts  with  a  vivid  baby 
memory  of  the  first  Kirklington 
home,  where  "  I  was  following 
my  maide,  Sara  Tomlinson, 
who  caired  my  brother  Xtopher 
in  her  armes  and  I  took  hold 
of  her  cote  "  and  tumbled,  poor 
babe,  on  "the  cornerstone  of 
the  harth,  and  broke  the  skull 
of  my  forehead  (!)  in  the  very 
top  so  grievously  about  an  inch 
long  that  the  skin  of  the  braine 
was  seene " !  And  one  can 
scarcely  know  her  without 
reading  in  her  own  words  the 
following  episode. 

It  is  Easter  Monday  1651. 
On  the  Saturday  good  sister 
Alice,  grieved  by  a  heavy 
quarrel  between  her  brothers, 
George  and  Christopher,  has, 
to  her  great  comfort,  persuaded 
them  to  be  "reconsiled,"  that 
all  might  join,  a  loving  family, 
in  the  Easter  Communion. 
The  Monday  brings  to  Hipswell 
George,  a  gallant  and  accom- 
plished gentleman  of  twenty- 
eight,  to  talk  family  business 
with  his  mother,  "  affter  his 
obeisance  and  craiving  her 
blessing  " ;  who 

"was  sudainly  surprysid  at  that 
instant  of  his  comeing  up  with  much 
feares  for  me,  who  was  soe  violently 


tormented  with  a  paine  in  the  righte 
side  of  my  necke  among  the  sinnews 
&c.  which  caused  me  to  cry  out  in 
extreamity  :  nor  could  she  imagine 
what  was  tbe  cause,  only  she  still 
anoynted  it  with  oyle  of  roses.  My 
brother,  seeing  me  in  such  paine, 
asked  how  it  came,  of  which  1  could 
give  noe  other  account  haveing  bin  as 
well  before  as  ever  till  I  was  combe- 
ing  my  head  towards  the  right  hand 
and  binding  my  necke  as  he  came  up 
the  staires  and  ever  since  it  had  helde 
me  grievously.  This  was  the  circum- 
stance of  that  strainge  paine  which 
held  me  strongly  till  about  halfe  an 
houer  which  was  the  very  time  of  his 
drowning.  .  .  .  After  his  walking 
three  or  four  turnes  about  the 
chamber  in  his  studieng  of  his  bussi- 
nesse,  till  my  thoughts  I  saw  a  greate 
deale  of  change,  he  looked  so  seari- 
ously  and  soberly,  as  if  there  was 
some  great  change  neare,  but  what  I 
knewe  not,  only  feared  the  worst  that 
we  should  be  deprived  of  him  whom  I 
so  dearly  loved.  He  in  a  very  rever- 
ent manner  kneeled  downe  and  asked 
blessing  at  his  goeing  out  againe  not 
long  before  :  which  my  mother  tooke 
notice  of,  praieing  God  Almighty  to 
bless  him,  and  said,  '  Sonn,  I  gave 
youe  my  blessing,  but  even  now : 
how  cometh  it  that  you  take  so 
solemne  a  leave  of  me  1 '  He  an- 
swered, 'Forsooth,  I  cannot  have 
your  prayers  and  blessing  for  me  too 
often '  ;  and  so  with  her  praiers  for 
him  in  his  preservation,  and  his  most 
humble  obeisance  in  a  dutifull  man- 
ner, he  took  his  leave,  bidding  me 
'  Fairewell,  deare  sister,  I  hope  to  find 
you  better  at  my  returne  home.'  I 
likewise  praied  him  to  have  a  caire  of 
himselfe  ;  and  lookeing  affter  him,  I 
thought  he  had  the  sweetest  aspect  and 
countenance  as  I  ever  saw  in  him  and 
my  heart  was  even  full  of  feares  for  that 
we  should  losse  him,  there  was  soe 
great  and  intire  an  affection  for  him 
on  whom  we  did  all  much  depend  : 
and  speaking  of  this  to  him,  he  said, 
I  was  allwaies  full  of  feares  for  him, 
but  he  did  not  deserve  it  :  and  this 
was  the  last  parting  we  had  in  this 
world,  with  abundance  of  deare  love 
and  affection  betwixt  us  as  we  ever 
had  in  our  lives  together." 

Then  follows  the  grievous  story 
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of  his  drowning  in  the  Swale, 
which  he  had  to  ford  to  get  to 
Richmond,  in  a  sudden  flood 
resembling  Jean  Ingelow's 
"eygre."  For,  "when  it  comes 
from  the  Dales  it  falles  with 
a  mighty  mountaineous  force 
sudainly.  And  he  rode  alone." 
This  is  the  voice  of  passion 
and  of  pathos,  yet  literary 
style  Alice  Thornton  has  none. 
She  is  too  definite  in  her  im- 
pression not  to  keep  to  the 
point ;  and  she  has  an  edu- 
cated mind.  But  the  moment 
she  is  interested,  all  writer's 
consciousness  departs,  and  with 
it,  frequently,  as  quotation  has 
shown,  her  grammar.  Her 
sentences  wander  and  twist, 
overcrowded  with  details,  each 
of  which  is  a  jewel ;  midway 
"  Mrs  Thornton"  (as  her  patient 
editor  often  remarks)  "inserts 
a  thanksgiving,  which  may  be 
omitted " ;  and  her  use  of  the 
conjunctive  "which"  would  do 
no  discredit  to  its  great  ex- 
ponent, Mrs  Sarah  Gamp.  Yet 
wherever  we  wander  or  wind, 
nothing  interferes  with  our 
graphic  and  acute  understand- 
ing- 
Spelling  in  that  day  was 
apparently  a  matter  of  personal 
taste ;  stops  are  irrelevant  in- 
terruptions ;  vowels  mean  what 
you  like ;  the  same  names 
are  written  six  different  ways ; 
and  the  more  important  the 
subject  the  more  capitals  and 
consonants,  a  respectful  rule 
still  obtaining  among  the 
serious  poor.  Madam's  Round- 


head  colonels  are  written  much 
as  to-day,  but  a  good  King's 
man  has  four  Ha,  if  not  two  ws. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that 
she  was  a  reader.  She  copies 
a  telling  poem  of  Francis 
Quarles  into  her  book :  "  The 
Honble  Sir  Christopher  Wyvill, 
Barronett,"  sends  her  an  ori- 
ginall  "  elegie  "  on  her  brother's 
death ;  and  she  herself  tries 
somewhat  a  'prentice  hand  at 
the  like.  She  bequeaths  "my 
library  of  bookes  "  to  a  grand- 
son, and  fully  appreciates  the 
controversial  theology  of  Mr 
Comber,  and  "  deepe  discourse  " 
(not  omitting  argument)  with 
brother  Denton. 

So  moves  through  her  sim- 
ple picture  a  loyal,  dignified, 
English  gentlewoman,  vigor- 
ously alive  amid  the  stark  con- 
ventions of  her  age,  all  uncon- 
scious how  precious  a  gift  she 
leaves  to  a  day  so  different : 
a  strong  woman,  a  faithful 
soul,  whose  loves  endure :  who 
in  hours  dark  or  bright  looks 
upward,  giving  thanks  in  the 
pit,  and  prays,  "holding  up 
holy  hands." 

So  farewell,  dear  Madam ! 
farewell  to  graphic  phrase  and 
unmanageable  sentence  :  to  son 
Robin,  and  "  Dafeny  "  and  good 
brother  Denton,  and  the  old, 
warm,  wide  -  windowed  house. 
Farewell !  "  The  veil  drops 
from  trembling  fingers,"  and 
the  pale  mists  of  two  long  cen- 
turies creep  up  and  hide  you 
once  more. 

MARY  J.  H.  SKEINE. 
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OVER     SPANIELS. 


WHEN  we  write  or  speak  of 
shooting  over  dogs  we  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  refer- 
ring to  pointers  and  setters. 
The  reason  is,  that  there  are 
two  or  three  ways  of  shooting 
grouse  and  partridges,  and 
that  dogs  are  not  always  em- 
ployed for  either  sport.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  in  describ- 
ing them  to  specify  which  kind 
of  shooting  we  mean.  But 
there  are  some  kinds  to  which 
dogs  are  indispensable,  and, 
their  presence  being  taken  for 
granted,  no  one  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  mention  them.  We 
should  scarcely  ever  talk  of 
shooting  snipe  or  duck  or  wood- 
cock over  dogs,  simply  because 
we  cannot  well  do  it  without 
them;  and  there  are  other  kinds 
of  game  which,  though  we  can 
get  them  without  dogs,  afford 
nevertheless  the  most  interest- 
ing sport  when  our  canine 
friends  take  part  in  it.  Some 
men  use  setters  and  some 
retrievers  in  pursuit  of  them. 
But,  in  our  own  judgment, 
there  is  nothing  like  a  spaniel. 
He  can  go  where  setters  and 
retrievers  cannot  go,  and  his 
education  has  not  been  of  a 
nature  to  prevent  him  from 
showing  the  delight  which  he 
feels  in  finding  game,  seeing  it 
killed,  and  fetching  it.  He  is 
more  of  a  companion  to  his 
master  than  a  setter — pointers 
and  retrievers  are  out  of  the 
question — ever  can  be,  because 
he  can  live  in  the  house  with 
him,  feed  at  his  board,  drink  of 
his  cup,  and  sleep  by  his  bed- 


side. This  constant  inter- 
course with  mankind  human- 
ises the  dog  to  an  extent  which 
would  hardly  be  believed  by 
those  who  have  not  witnessed 
it ;  and  it  is  hardly  going  too 
far  to  say  that  it  enables  the 
sportsman  to  keep  up  a  kind 
of  conversation  with  his  little 
friend  all  through  a  long  day's 
sport,  to  understand  what  he 
means,  and  to  make  suitable 
replies  to  it.  To  explain  the 
asking  eye,  indeed,  is  seldom 
very  difficult,  though  it  must 
be  owned  that  this  inquiring 
orb  is  but  too  often  at  luncheon- 
time  directed  to  the  contents 
of  the  basket.  The  cheerful- 
ness of  the  spaniel,  his  sym- 
pathy and  sociability,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  colloquial 
powers,  should  place  him  far 
above  all  other  breeds  in  the 
estimation  of  those  sportsmen 
who  love  dogs  for  their  own 
sake,  and  not  only  for  the 
assistance  which  they  render 
him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
favourite  amusement.  Setters, 
we  know,  can  be  made  great 
pets  of.  Mr  Gilfil's  old  brown 
setter  was  his  master's  com- 
panion at  night  over  his  pipe 
and  his  glass  of  gin-and-water. 
Finette  was  the  "parlour 
favourite  "  at  Abbotsford.  But 
they  never  can  attain  to  exactly 
the  same  degree  of  intimacy  as 
the  smaller  dog,  who  lives  with 
us,  and  is  as  much  one  of  the 
family  as  if  he  was  a  child. 

Something  must  be  said  of 
the  different  breeds  of  spaniels 
before  entering  upon  any  de- 
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scription  of  the  sport  to  be  en- 
joyed  with    them.      Clumbers 
will  be  placed  by  many  good 
judges  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
But  they  are  not  so  active  as 
some  other  breeds,  and  have  no 
great     liking    for    furze     and 
brambles.     Between  the  differ- 
ent   varieties    of    the   red-and- 
white     spaniel,     the     Norfolk 
spaniel,   the  field  spaniel,    and 
others,   there  is,    perhaps,    not 
very    much   to    choose.       The 
black  -  and  -  tan    is     also    very 
good,    very    keen,    and    gener- 
ally very  hardy.     But  there  is 
another  variety,  apparently  the 
result   of  a  cross  between  the 
Sussex  spaniel  and  the  Cocker, 
to   which   we    are   inclined    to 
give    the    preference    over    all 
others.     These  are  small  dogs, 
with  wonderful  noses  and  won- 
derful   perseverance,    and    for 
finding  a  winged  pheasant   in 
a  thick  wood  we  would  back 
them    at    odds.      The    present 
writer     was      once     fortunate 
enough  to  possess  an  old  Eng- 
lish water  spaniel,  a  breed  now 
nearly  extinct,  though  he,  too, 
had  a  strain  of  the  Sussex  in 
him ;    and  many  of  the   liver  - 
and-white  spaniels,  to  whom  no 
particular  lineage  is  assigned, 
show  traces  of  the  water-spaniel 
in  their  ears,  their  coats,  and 
their    tails.        Of     the    purely 
black     spaniel     we     have     no 
experience,    but    have    always 
understood    that    he    was    an 
animal   of   great   merit.       The 
Irish  water  -  spaniel   is    a   dog 
sui  generis,  and  the  fortunate 
owner  of  a  really  thoroughbred 
one  has  perhaps  got  the  best 
kind  of  dog  for  all-round  shoot- 
ing which  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
cure.     But   he  is  not   equally 


suitable  for  an  indoor  dog  ;  and 
on  that  ground,  and  that  ground 
alone,  I  would  prefer  a  Sussex, 
a  Norfolk,  or  a  black-and-tan. 

All  alike  have  a  reputation 
for  being  very  good-tempered. 
But  it  is  not  invariably  de- 
served. Clumbers  are  too  apt 
to  sulk,  if  anything  displeases 
them  ;  and  they  have  another 
infirmity,  of  which,  perhaps,  all 
spaniels  partake  more  or  less, 
though  in  the  Clumber  it  is 
the  most  conspicuous — we  mean 
a  dislike  to  carry  snipe  or  wild- 
fowl, so  that  after  picking 
them  up  they  will  often  spit 
them  out  again,  leaving  them 
perhaps  on  the  other  side  of  a 
brook,  with  no  bridge  less 
than  a  mile  off.  Most  spaniels 
are  very  forgiving ;  and  it 
is  very  touching  to  see  one, 
after  you  have  trodden  on  his 
toe  or  his  tail,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured him,  look  up  at  you  at 
once  with  an  affectionate  glance, 
seeming  almost  to  say  that  it 
was  his  own  fault,  and  that 
you  are  not  to  distress  yourself 
about  it. 

Spaniels,  of  course,  can  be 
used  for  partridge  -  shooting ; 
but  for  this  purpose  they  must 
be  as  well  broken  as  a  pointer 
or  setter,  drop  to  shot  or  to 
wing,  and  keep  in  subjection 
their  propensity  to  chase  hares 
and  rabbits.  Even  with  a  dog 
not  quite  so  perfect  as  this  we 
may  have  pretty  sport  in  the 
turnips  or  potatoes,  especially 
if  our  ground  be  on  occasional 
patches  of  gorse  or  bracken. 
In  partridge  -  shooting  the 
spaniel  should  range  within 
fifteen  yards  of  the  gun,  never 
going  farther  away  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left  or  in  front. 
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If  you  and  Carlo  are  old 
acquaintances,  he  will  soon  let 
you  know,  as  well  as  a  pointer 
would,  if  birds  are  near  at 
hand.  We  enter  a  field  of  white 
turnips,  boy  carrying  cart- 
ridges and  gunstick  being 
placed  in  a  convenient  spot  for 
marking.  We  feel  sure  it  will 
not  be  very  long  before  some- 
thing turns  up.  But  a  spaniel 
has  two  or  three  ways  of  re- 
vealing the  presence  of  game. 
The  prettiest  performance  is 
when  he  does  what  Carlo  does 
now  —  trots  a  few  paces  for- 
wards, then  stops,  and  turns 
his  head  round  to  look  at  his 
master,  wagging  his  tail  at  the 
same  time  to  encourage  him  to 
advance.  We  move  up  to  him, 
and  in  two  minutes  flush  a 
covey  of  a  dozen  good  birds, 
offering  easy  shots  right  and 
left,  which  we  must  be  duffers 
indeed  to  miss.  Carlo  has 
marked  down  the  first  bird,  to 
which  he  goes  straight  as  soon 
as  he  has  his  orders ;  but 
though  he  never  took  his  eyes 
off  the  spot,  he  knows  that 
another  is  down,  and  in  what 
direction,  and  having  handed 
over  his  first  bird,  makes  a 
wide  cast  to  get  wind  of  the 
second.  He  is  not  very  long 
about  it,  and  brings  it  up  with 
joy,  triumph,  and  conscious 
merit  depicted  on  his  counten- 
ance. The  present  writer  yields 
to  no  one  in  his  love  of  setters, 
but  it  is  clear  that  neither  with 
these  nor  with  retrievers  can 
the  same  kind  of  freemasonry 
exist  between  master  and  ser- 
vant—  the  same  signs  and 
tokens,  the  same  confiden- 
tial asides  —  as  sweeten  our 
intercourse  with  the  spaniel. 


Some  spaniels  act  differently. 
Carlo's  cousin,  Crusoe,  who  is 
also  of  the  party,  so  called 
by  the  child  who  owned  him 
as  a  puppy,  has  his  own  way 
of  doing  his  duty.  As  soon  as 
he  winds  birds  pretty  close  to 
him,  he  stops  ranging,  and, 
adopting  a  more  or  less 
stealthy  attitude,  walks  slowly 
and  deliberately  towards  them, 
leaving  you  to  draw  your  own 
inference  without  signalling  of 
any  kind.  A  third  sure  and 
certain  sign  of  the  proximity  of 
birds  is  when  the  spaniel  keeps 
his  nose  to  the  ground,  wagging 
his  tail  violently,  and  moving 
backwards  and  forwards  in  an 
excited  manner,  absorbed  in 
the  interest  of  the  moment. 
With  this  movement  of  course 
all  sportsmen  are  familiar.  On 
all  these  occasions  keep  close 
to  the  dog,  and  you  will  not 
only  get  as  good  a  chance  at 
the  covey  as  if  a  pointer  had 
stood  there,  but  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in 
case  of  a  runner,  you  have  in 
Carlo  a  dog  whose  legitimate 
business  it  is  to  chase  him,  and 
who  can  get  through  the 
turnips  and  along  ditches  and 
hedge-bottoms  twice  as  quick 
as  a  retriever. 

For  this  kind  of  shooting 
two  guns  are  quite  enough,  and 
one,  I  think,  is  still  better. 
Neither  shooting  nor  fishing 
is  a  very  sociable  amusement. 
But  where  birds  are  very 
abundant  two  or  three  guns 
are  not  too  many,  and  then 
the  birds  may  be  walked  up. 
But  for  watching  a  spaniel 
hunt  immediately  in  front  of 
us  we  would  rather  be  alone. 
We  shall  have  more  real  sport. 
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But  it  is  not  in  partridge- 
shooting  that  the  spaniel  is 
seen  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage ;  and  we  will  now  suppose 
ourselves  some  five  weeks  later 
in  the  season.  The  sheep  are 
penned  on  the  turnips.  The 
mangolds  and  potatoes  are 
nearly  got  up.  The  hedge- 
rows are  the  colour  of  tea- 
leaves.  The  woods  have  changed 
from  green  to  gold,  russet,  or 
brown,  according  as  elm,  oak, 
or  beech  predominate.  It  is 
too  soon  to  beat  the  covers,  for 
the  foliage  is  still  thick.  And 
now,  if  we  know  of  any  piece 
of  wild  rough  country  lying  a 
mile  or  two  away  from  the 
woods,  where  the  farming  is 
bad,  and  double  hedgerows 
with  ditches  full  of  brambles, 
little  bits  of  natural  copse,  and 
patches  of  gorse,  fern,  and 
heather  are  all  sweetly  inter- 
mingled, we  may  see  Carlo  in 
all  his  glory.  For  this  is  the 
home  of  the  wild  pheasant,  as 
it  still  lives  in  Morland's  pic- 
tures, and  as  it  may  still  be 
found  in  many  nooks  and 
corners  of  Great  Britain,  far 
away  from  large  towns,  where 
the  population  is  sparse,  and 
the  poacher,  like  the  fox,  if 
supplied  with  rabbits,  will  not 
trouble  himself  about  a  few 
pheasants.1  This  wild  ground 
should  lie  far  away  from  any 
carefully  tended  preserves,  so 
that  the  keepers  shall  not 
have  searched  it  for  the  eggs, 
and  yet  near  enough  for  plenty 
of  pheasants  to  breed  in  the 
neighbouring  corn-fields,  who 
when  harvest  is  over  will  take 
to  such  cover  as  we  have  de- 


scribed, before  straying  away 
to  any  extensive  woodland ; 
and  will  sometimes  indeed  stay 
there  the  whole  winter,  or  at 
least  as  long  as  acorns  can  be 
found. 

The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with 
the  stubbles,  where  the  birds 
have  probably  been  feeding,  and 
which  by  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
or  earlier  they  will  have  quitted 
for  their  midday  quarters.  We 
turn  out  of  a  narrow  green 
lane  into  a  long  piece  of  barley 
stubble,  bounded  on  each  side 
by  such  a  fence  as  we  have 
described,  terminating  in  a 
little  bit  of  a  spinny,  with  a 
few  dwarf  fir-trees  and  some 
long  thick  grass.  Now,  Carlo, 
see  if  you  can  pick  up  the 
scent  anywhere  about  the  field. 
We  are  thus,  it  will  be  seen, 
engaged  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  "chase,"  and  it  depends  on 
our  own  knowledge  of  woodcraft 
and  the  sagacious  instinct  of 
our  dog  whether  we  get  sport  or 
not.  Carlo  knows  perfectly  well 
on  what  business  he  has  come, 
and  begins  at  once  to  beat  the 
field  in  a  thoroughly  workman- 
like manner.  Where  the  fields 
are  divided  by  those  deep  briery 
ditches,  single  or  double  as  the 
case  may  be,  the  hedges  are 
not  usually  tall :  not  the  big 
black  or  white  thorn  hedges, 
which  are  often  eight  or  ten 
feet  in  height.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  beat  a  hedge  of 
this  description,  we  must  have 
a  spaniel  who  is  broken  to  work 
upon  the  other  side  of  it  and 
put  the  game  out  to  his  master. 
Many  dogs  will  not  leave  the 
gun,  or  stay  away  from  it  even 


1  This  perhaps  is  not  strictly  true  as  regards  the  fox. 
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with  a  keeper.  To  teach  a 
spaniel  to  do  this  is  not  always 
an  easy  task.  It  is  an  in- 
valuable, almost  indispensable, 
qualification,  when  we  are 
beating  hedges  for  rabbits,  or 
when  they  are  too  high  to  see 
pheasants  going  away  on  the 
off-side  of  them.  But  on  the 
ground  now  before  us  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  fences  are 
low,  often  only  ash  or  hazel 
plants,  and  sometimes  little 
more  than  high  banks.  By 
this  time  Carlo  is  beginning 
to  be  aware  that  there  is  liter- 
ally something  in  the  wind, 
and  he  is  working  his  way 
from  the  middle  of  the  stubble 
towards  the  ditch  with  an 
eagerness  that  speaks  for  itself. 
He  has  reached  the  ditch-bank, 
and  runs  a  little  way  along  it. 
Then  out  into  the  field  again, 
as  if  he  were  not  quite  con- 
vinced :  then  back  again  at  full 
speed,  as  if  sure  there  can  be 
no  mistake  now.  He  is  right. 
A  few  yards  farther  on  along 
the  ditch-banks  he  pauses  and 
turns  short  round,  leaning  over 
the  bank  with  pricked-up  ears 
and  most  expressive  tail.  We 
know  what  is  to  follow.  A 
moment's  hesitation,  then  a 
sudden  plunge  into  the  bram- 
bles, a  great  flustering  and 
bustling,  and  away  goes  a  fine 
old  cock-pheasant,  rising  up  well 
as  he  wheels  round  overhead, 
and  offering  a  shot  which  looks 
as  easy  as  the  proverbial  barn- 
door, but  which  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  missing,  the  reader 
may  Vest  assured.  The  pheasant 
flies  very  fast,  and  an  old  cock, 
going  off  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
is  likely  enough  to  get  away 
with  his  tail  shot  off,  or  a  leg 
down,  if  the  gunner  is  not  a 


master  of  his  craft,  and  knows 
how  to  shoot  both  forward 
enough  and  high  enough — for 
it  is  necessary  to  do  both. 
However,  on  this  occasion 
Carlo  is  not  disappointed. 
The  bird  falls  dead  to  the 
ground,  and  as  Carlo  brings 
him  up  he  says  as  plainly  as 
words  could  speak  that  honours 
are  divided. 

A  few  more  ditches  and 
stubbles  are  taken  in  the  same 
way,  yielding  a  brace  or  two 
more  birds,  with  an  occasional 
miss  by  way  of  variety,  and 
then  we  emerge  upon  what  is 
called  the  common,  some  thirty 
or  forty  acres  of  rough  ground, 
covered  as  above  described  with 
gorse,  heather,  and  fern, 
sprinkled  about  in  patches, 
between  which  the  thick 
coarse  grass  grows  a  foot  high. 
Here  and  there  is  a  disused 
gravel  -  pit,  the  sides  clothed 
with  brambles,  spots  which 
the  pheasant  loves.  It  is 
necessary  on  most  parts  of  the 
common  to  keep  both  dogs 
pretty  close,  or  they  will  be 
starting  birds  out  of  shot. 
But  we  can  stand  on  the  edge 
of  the  gravel  -  pit  and  watch 
them  work  all  round  it  with- 
out any  such  precautions  being 
necessary,  and  they  will  never 
be  too  far  off.  And  a  pretty 
sight  it  is.  I<f  two  guns  are 
out  one  will  stand  on  each 
side  of  the  small  deep  hollow, 
while  a  beater,  if  you  have  one, 
may  as  well  walk  with  the 
dogs.  These  are  soon  busy 
with  the  rabbits,  and  two  or 
three  are  rolled  over  as  they 
cross  the  bottom,  before  any 
birds  are  roused.  Presently, 
however,  the  man  in  the  pit 
calls  to  us  to  look  out.  He 
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has  caught  the  bright  eye  of 
a  hen-pheasant  squatting  under 
some  thorns,  and  the  dogs  are 
quietly  summoned,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  turn- 
ing her  out.  This  they  soon 
do.  But  she  does  not  rise  well, 
skimming  across  the  pit,  and 
getting  well  hidden  by  some 
of  the  bushes  before  we  get  a 
shot  at  her.  The  result  is  that 
she  comes  down,  but  only  with 
a  broken  wing  ;  and  a  strong 
runner  in  such  ground  as  this 
is  like  to  give  the  two  cousins 
something  to  do.  But  to  a 
genuine  sportsman  the  pursuit 
of  a  running  pheasant  by  a 
couple  of  good  spaniels  is 
almost  as  interesting  as  the 
shooting  itself. 

We  keep  in  Carlo  at  first,  to 
give  the  younger  one  a  chance. 
He  soon  picks  up  the  scent,  and 
follows  it  fast  over  the  uneven 
ground  and  short  heather.  But, 
as  might  be  expected,  he  over- 
runs it,  and  has  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  make  a  fresh  circuit  to 
regain  the  wind.  He  can  make 
nothing  of  it,  however,  and 
various  surmises  are  indulged 
in  as  to  where  the  bird  has  be- 
taken himself.  ' <  They'll  run  for 
a  mile,"  says  Peter.  We  know 
this ;  but  we  don't  think  the 
wounded  bird  is  likely  to  have 
left  the  common.  She  is  prob- 
ably skulking  somewhere  not 
very  far  off;  so  now  we  must 
try  the  more  experienced  Carlo. 
He  is  puzzled  at  first  like  his 
relation.  But  see  there !  now 
he's  off.  He  takes  straight- 
way up  a  narrow  gully  which 
Crusoe  had  pursued  for  some 
distance,  and  is  at  fault  for  a 
moment  at  the  point  where  the 
other  broke  off.  Something 
had  foiled  the  scent  just  there, 


and  the  younger  dog  turned 
back  to  recover  it.  Not  so 
Carlo  :  pressing  straight  on,  he 
regains  it  after  a  few  yards, 
and  keeping  along  the  gully, 
soon  begins  to  gallop  as  fast 
as  he  can  go.  He  runs  the 
trail  up  to  a  small  pile  of  dry 
peat,  and  we  all  thought  the 
bird  had  crept  under  it.  But 
no :  even  Carlo  looked  blank, 
saying  to  himself,  no  doubt, 
"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  "  But  at 
the  renewed  sound  of  "Hie, 
lost ! "  he  resumes  his  quest, 
hunting  all  round  very  care- 
fully, till  suddenly,  when  no 
one  expected  it,  he  pounces  on 
the  bird  in  some  very  thick 
grass  at  the  other  end  of  the 
stack.  The  gully,  in  fact,  had 
run  under  the  peat,  and  the 
grass  covered  the  mouth  of  it 
at  the  other  end. 

And  now  we  go  back  to  the 
gravel-pit.  We  beat  it  well 
over,  but  only  get  another 
rabbit,  and  pick  up  two  or 
three  more  as  we  make  our 
way  to  another  pit,  where  there 
are  a  few  holly -bushes  as  well 
as  briers  on  which  some  late 
blackberries  are  still  hanging. 
Here  we  have  good  luck.  The 
dogs  have  not  been  in  long 
when  a  brown  bird  flaps 
heavily  up  from  the  side  of 
a  holly-tree.  By  heaven,  it  is 
a  woodcock  !  My  companion 
misses  him  clean  with  the  first 
barrel,  and  as  I  try  to  wipe 
his  eye  the  bird  falls  to  a 
clubbed  shot.  Carlo  seems 
gently  pleased,  though  he 
would  have  preferred  a 
pheasant.  But  we  turn  our 
cock  over  and  over  to  feast  our 
eyes  on  his  beautiful  plumage 
— the  first  woodcock  of  the 
season !  In  a  country  where 
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woodcocks  are  comparatively 
scarce  this  is  a  great  event. 
But  the  briers  and  the gorse hold 
three  or  four  more  pheasants ; 
and  we  can  soon  see  by  the 
delighted  action  of  both  Carlo 
and  Crusoe  that  they  are 
aware  of  the  fact.  A  good 
point,  whether  by  setter  or 
pointer,  is  a  pretty  sight ;  but 
still  prettier,  I  think,  are 
the  movements  of  two  lively 
spaniels,  when  close  upon  the 
game  they  love.  This  time 
Crusoe  bears  away  the  palm, 
turning  short  into  some 
brambles  which  Carlo  had 
most  unaccountably  passed  by. 
He  has  his  reward.  Out 
bounds  another  old  cock- 
pheasant,  and  drops  dead 
almost  on  his  nose.  Of  course 
he  retrieves  the  bird  with  an 
air  which  seems  to  say  that 
some  people  can  do  that  sort 
of  thing  as  well  as  others.  In 
this  manner  we  traverse  the 
whole  common;  and  as  we 
take  our  lunch,  snugly  shel- 
tered in  one  of  these  hollows, 
we  turn  out  our  bag,  and  find 
three  and  a  half  brace  of 
partridges,  four  brace  of 
pheasants,  six  rabbits,  a  hare, 
and  a  woodcock,  which  have 
yielded  us  more  true  sport 
than  a  hundred  would  have 
done  driven  over  us  in  the 
usual  way  from  the  inside  of 
a  thickly  stocked  plantation. 

A  pheasant  coming  straight 
towards  you  is  not  more 
difficult  to  hit  than  one  going 
straight  away  or  at  any  angle 
you  please.  The  value  of  the 
so  -  called  battue  (superfine 
sporting  critics  object  to  this 
word,  we  know)  consists  in 
its  being  a  test  of  nerve.  A 


man  who  can  keep  perfectly 
cool  at  a  hot  corner,  and  single 
out  his  birds  with  as  much 
deliberation  as  if  there  were 
no  others  on  the  wing,  re- 
gardless of  the  half-dozen  guns 
banging  away  at  each  side  of 
him,  has  advanced  some  way 
towards  acquiring  that  perfect 
command  of  himself  which 
may  stand  him  in  good  stead 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Shoot- 
ing over  spaniels  as  we  have 
described  it  does  not  develop 
this  faculty.  But  we  are 
writing  of  the  pleasure,  not 
the  utility,  of  field  -  sports, 
though  the  latter  cannot  well 
be  overrated. 

We  have  now  before  us  a 
walk  of  about  three  miles,  with 
a  likely  looking  osier-bed  just  in 
front  of  us,  and  beyond  that 
again  more  ill-farmed  stubbles 
not  yet  ploughed  up,  and  more 
straggling  untrimmed  fences, 
with  ditches  which  could  hide 
a  man.  The  osier  -  bed  is  a 
sure  find.  We  call  it  an  osier- 
bed,  but  it  consists  of  osier 
and  ground-ash  intermingled ; 
and  in  the  mat  of  coarse  grass 
which  always  grows  round  the 
root  of  the  ash  -  plant,  the 
rabbit,  the  hare,  and  the 
pheasant  love  to  make  their 
seat.  You  must  now  leave 
Carlo  and  Crusoe  to  range  at 
their  own  sweet  will,  and 
chance  it.  The  enclosure  is 
intersected  by  deepish  dykes 
which  run  across  it  diagonally, 
lined  with  dry  rushes  and  sedge 
— and  here  the  pheasants  will 
lie  very  close.  A  hare  is  soon 
sighted  ;  but  running  game  are 
difficult  to  shoot  in  this  kind 
of  cover,  and,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  Carlo,  she  is  not 
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to  be  had.  But  now  both  he 
and  his  comrade  are  busy  about 
a  dyke  only  a  yard  or  two  in 
front  of  you,  and  they  show 
by  the  usual  signals  that  you 
are  to  look  out.  Crusoe  makes 
a  sudden  pounce,  and  a  hen- 
bird  flusters  up  through  the 
ash  and  willow  branches,  and 
sails  away  back  towards  the 
common,  doubtless  to  take 
refuge  in  one  of  the  gravel- 
pits  behind  us.  But  this  is  her 
last  flight  upon  earth :  what- 
ever place  may  be  allotted  her 
in  the  nigra  nemus  ilice  frondens, 
reserved,  according  to  Ovid,  as 
a  paradise  for  good  birds. 
Both  spaniels  watch  her  as  she 
mounts  into  the  air,  and  both 
rush  forward  together  as  she 
falls  crumpled  up  by  a  shot  in 
the  back  of  her  neck,  and  an- 
other which  broke  her  back- 
bone. A  few  words  pass  be- 
tween the  two  dogs  with  regard 
to  the  privilege  of  retrieving 
her,  which  of  course  is  claimed 
by  the  senior,  and,  after  an 
ineffectual  protest,  allowed  by 
the  junior. 

And  now  we  must  be  get- 
ting homewards.  Before  we 
leave  the  osier-bed  Crusoe  ex- 
ultingly  turns  back  a  hare 
towards  the  two  guns,  and 
drives  her  between  them.  Not- 
withstanding the  obstruction 
offered  by  twigs,  stems,  and 
stumps  she  cannot  escape  four 
barrels,  and  the  young  dog 
brings  her  back  with  great  joy. 
She  is  his  very  own.  He  found 
her,  turned  her,  and  gave  her 
to  the  guns  all  by  himself. 
Carlo  was  not  in  it ;  and  Crusoe 
is  patted  and  petted  as  he  de- 
serves, and  will  probably  dream 
of  that  bit  of  sport  in  his  warm 
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bed.  Crossing  the  farther 
stubbles  on  our  way  home,  the 
spaniels  soon  get  wind  of  the 
pheasants  who  have  just  been 
feeding  there ;  and  by  beating 
the  hedgerows  we  add  three  or 
four  more  to  our  bag,  making 
up  a  total  of  six  brace,  again 
having  occasion  to  admire  not 
only  the  sagacity  of  the  spaniel, 
but  also  his  evident  sympathy 
with  his  master,  and  his  earnest 
desire  to  show  him  sport. 
Spaniels  are  remarkable  for 
this  quality.  They  will  some- 
times go  on  working  zealously 
after  they  are  quite  tired  out, 
if  they  think  it  is  expected  of 
them.  A  singular  instance  of 
this  was  witnessed  by  the 
present  writer.  Coming  home 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  an 
October  day,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  wound  a  hare,  which, 
though  badly  hurt,  had  strength 
enough  to  run  pretty  well. 
Marquis,  an  old  favourite,  dead, 
alas  1  many  years  ago,  had  spent 
a  long  and  laborious  day  with 
the  gun,  and  was  plodding 
rather  weariedly  by  my  side. 
He  got  up  a  run,  however, 
when  he  saw  the  hare,  which, 
had  he  been  fresh,  he  would 
soon  have  caught.  As  it  was, 
she  led  him  a  long  round  and 
through  one  or  two  hedges, 
and  when  at  last  he  approached 
her  on  a  piece  of  uphill  stubble, 
the  hare  was  so  beat  she  was 
obliged  to  squat,  and  the  dog 
so  far  gone  that  when  he  over- 
took her  he  was  powerless  to 
do  more  than  sit  down  upon 
her  :  and  this  he  did,  waiting 
till  I  came  up  to  give  her  the 
coup  de  grdce.  Unhappily, 
however,  this  ingenious  device 
proved  useless.  The  hare  made 
2u 
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a  last  expiring  effort,  and,  ex- 
tricating herself  from  the  grasp 
of  the  panting  Marquis,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  small 
plantation  close  by,  where  we 
sought  her  sorrowing  for  half 
an  hour,  and  were  then  obliged 
to  give  her  up. 

Spaniels,  indeed,  prefer  fur 
to  feather;  and  when  the 
rabbits  are  lying  out  no  better 
fun  can  be  desired  than  work- 
ing the  hedgerows  with  a 
spaniel  and  a  gun  on  each  side. 
The  rabbits  then  will  sit  either 
on  the  hedge-bank,  if  suffici- 
ently covered,  or  oftener  under- 
neath any  brambles  or  rubbish 
that  may  be  lying  in  the  ditch. 
As  they  almost  invariably  bolt 
on  the  hedge  side,  the  two 
friends  must  take  it  by  turns ; 
though  if  two  spaniels  are  em- 
ployed, there  is  a  better  chance 
for  the  man  by  the  ditch.  After 
rabbits  have  been  ferretted,  and 
the  holes  stopped,  you  may, 
where  rabbits  are  abundant,  get 
a  shot  every  twenty  yards, 
taking  care  that  Carlo  does  not 
get  too  far  ahead.  He  thinks 
this  is  better  sport  than  pheas- 
ant-hunting, because  there  is 
so  much  more  of  it,  and  be- 
cause, as  already  said,  fur  is 
his  favourite.  He  can  now 
stick  to  the  ditch,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  cast  about  for  scent. 
And  his  nose  is  down  among 
the  thorns,  or  pointing  upwards 
at  the  bank,  and  his  tail  giving 
warning  at  the  same  moment, 
every  five  minutes.  Another 
talent  which  we  believe  is  not 
confined  to  spaniels,  but  which 
we  have  never  seen  exhibited 
by  any  other  dog,  is  what 
keepers  call  "  crowning "  a 
rabbit  —  that  is,  announcing 


the  presence  of  a  rabbit  under- 
ground, by  sitting  down  above 
him  and  pointing  fixedly  at 
the  ground.  When  the  keeper 
is  in  doubt  whether  any  given 
hole  is  worth  ferretting  or  not, 
the  dog  will  tell  him  if  it  is. 
This  will  save  him  a  lot  of 
trouble  if  the  hole  is  empty ; 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  few 
mistakes  the  spaniel  ever 
makes.  We  had  one  formerly 
who  was  an  adept  at  this  kind 
of  work ;  and  the  keeper  from 
whom  we  had  him  said  that  in 
a  day's  ferretting  he  almost 
always  made  one  mistake  and 
no  more,  of  which  he  was  so 
heartily  ashamed  that  when 
the  hole  was  drawn  blank,  he 
would  slink  away  crestfallen, 
and  not  recover  himself  for 
some  time. 

For  wild -fowl  shooting  on 
rivers, lakes,  or  broads,  retrievers 
are  perhaps  better  than  spaniels, 
who  cannot  always  stand  so 
much  cold  and  wet.  Dogs 
differ  as  much  as  human  beings 
in  the  strength  of  their  consti- 
tutions ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
delicate  dog  the  cold  may 
settle  on  his  lungs  and  bring 
him  to  an  early  grave.  The 
best  spaniel  and  the  best  setter 
that  we  ever  had  died  of  con- 
sumption caused  or  accelerated 
by  exposure.  But  for  brooks 
or  marshes  the  dog  that  makes 
the  least  noise  is  the  best.  And 
this  of  course  is  equally  true 
whether  your  object  is  snipe 
or  duck.  The  difficulty  with 
spaniels  is,  what  we  have 
already  mentioned,  that  they 
will  not  always  retrieve  snipe 
or  fowl.  But  these  are  excep- 
tional cases,  and  we  always 
like  a  spaniel  best  when  in 
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pursuit  of  snipe.  A  good 
strong  spaniel,  too,  is  very 
useful  for  flight  -  shooting, 
though  not  better  than  a 
retriever.  He,  too,  hears  the 
fowl,  and  snuffs  the  battle  from 
afar,  long  before  anything  is 
visible  or  audible  to  his  master. 
But  he  tells  him  to  make  ready, 
watches  the  approach  of  the 
birds,  and  if  one  is  killed  marks 
it  down  to  an  inch  at  almost 
any  distance  and  in  spite  of 
the  darkness.  But  as  other 
dogs  will  do  the  same,  the 
spaniel  cannot  claim  any  special 
notice  on  this  score. 

The  scenes  above  described 
are  not  imaginary.  The  rough 
pheasant-shooting  we  have  en- 
joyed was  mostly  in  Wales,  and 
in  parts  of  the  western  counties 
abounding  in  shaws,  copses, 
and  dingles,  where  pheasants 
were  to  be  found  scattered 
about  all  through  a  mild  winter. 
A  hard  winter,  of  course — 

"  Quum   jam   glandes  atque    arbuta 

sacrae 
Deficerent  silvee,  et   victum  Dodona 

negaret "- 

drove  them  into  the  preserves, 
in  quest  of  the  maize  and  buck- 
wheat carefully  provided  by 
their  guardians.  Snipe  also 
we  have  shot,  principally  in 
Wales,  where  they  abound  not 
only  in  the  marshes,  but  along 
the  many  small  streams  and 
dykes  which  intersect  that  de- 
lightful country.  Rabbit-shoot- 
ing can,  of  course,  be  had  any- 
where ;  but  no  picture  of  it  is 
here  given  which  the  writer 
has  not  witnessed  with  his  own 
eyes.  And  now  he  would  ask 
whether  such  shooting  over 
spaniels  as  is  here  described 


does  not  deserve  to  rank  very 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all 
true  sportsmen  ?  It  embraces 
the  search,  the  find,  the  rise, 
and  the  critical  moment  when 
the  quarry  hangs  between  life 
and  death.  It  demands  a 
knowledge  of  "  woodcraft  "  in 
almost  all  its  branches,  as 
the  word  "  woodcraft "  in  its 
turn  includes  all  knowledge  of 
either  birds  or  beasts  which 
come  under  the  denomination 
of  game.  It  brings  into  play 
more  fully  perhaps  than  any 
other  kind  of  sport  the  innate 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  his  courage, 
his  loyalty,  and  his  sympathy. 
If  Dr  Johnson — the  idea  is  too 
ludicrous — had  ever  gone  out 
shooting  with  a  spaniel,  he 
would  never  have  made  that 
witty  but  wholly  misdirected 
retort  to  the  gentleman  who 
spoke  to  him  of  "a  very 
sensible  dog."  Indeed,  no  one 
can  have  lived  for  many  years 
on  terms  of  intimacy,  perhaps 
one  might  say  with  any  dogs, 
but  above  all  with  spaniels, 
without  thanking  Bishop  But- 
ler for  what  he  has  said 
on  their  behalf.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, enough  to  console  us  in 
any  degree  for  the  loss  of  them. 
We  mourn  for  such  a  friend  as 
one  who  hath  no  hope,  and 
more  than  we  do  for  many 
relatives,  whom  we  feel,  perhaps, 
are  not  wholly  lost  to  us.  But 
the  bishop's  words  help  us  to 
feel  that  we  have  lavished  our 
affection  on  no  unworthy  ob- 
jects. And  with  these  words, 
more  serious  than  we  had 
thought  of  when  we  sat  down 
to  write,  we  close  what  we  have 
to  say  about  shooting  "  over 
spaniels." 
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THE     RAWHIDE. 


BY   STEWART   EDWAKD   WHIT?:. 


CHAPTER   I. — THE   PASSING   OP  THE    COLT'S    '45. 


THE  man  of  whom  I  am  now 
to  tell  you  came  to  Arizona  in 
the  early  days  of  Cochise.  He 
settled  in  the  Soda  Springs 
Valley,  and  there  persisted  in 
spite  of  the  devastating  forays 
of  that  Apache.  After  a  time 
he  owned  all  the  wells  and 
springs  in  the  valley ;  and  so, 
naturally,  controlled  the  grazing 
on  that  extensive  free  range. 
Once  a-day  the  cattle,  in  twos 
and  threes,  in  bands,  in  strings, 
could  be  seen  winding  leisurely 
down  the  deep  -  trodden  and 
converging  trails  to  the  water- 
troughs  at  the  home  ranch, 
there  leisurely  to  drink,  and 
then  leisurely  to  drift  away 
into  the  saffron  and  violet  and 
amethyst  distances  of  the  desert. 
At  ten  other  outlying  ranches 
this  daily  scene  was  repeated. 
All  these  cattle  belonged  to  the 
man,  great  by  reason  of  his 
priority  in  the  country,  the 
balance  of  his  even  character, 
and  the  grim  determination  of 
his  spirit. 

When  he  had  first  entered 
Soda  Springs  Valley  his  com- 
panions had  called  him  Buck 
Johnson.  Since  then  his  form 
had  squared,  his  eyes  had 
steadied  to  the  serenity  of  a 
great  authority,  his  mouth, 
shadowed  by  the  moustache 
and  beard,  had  closed  straight 
in  the  line  of  power  and  tacit- 
urnity. There  was  about  him 
something  of  the  Spanish;  so 
now  he  was  known  as  Sefior 


Johnson,  although  in  reality  he 
was  straight  American  enough. 

Senor  Johnson  lived  at  the 
home  ranch  with  a  Chinese 
cook  and  Parker,  his  foreman. 
The  home  ranch  was  of  adobe, 
built  with  loopholes  like  a  fort. 
In  the  obsolescence  of  this  neces- 
sity other  buildings  had  sprung 
up,  unfortified.  An  adobe  bunk- 
house  for  the  cow-punchers,  an 
adobe  blacksmith  shop,  a  long 
low  stable,  a  shed,  a  windmill 
and  pondlike  reservoir,  a  whole 
system  of  corrals  of  different 
sizes,  a  walled  -  in  vegetable- 
garden,  —  these  gathered  to 
themselves  cotton-woods  from 
the  moisture  of  their  being, 
and  so  added  each  a  little  to 
the  green  spot  in  the  desert. 
In  the  smallest  corral  between 
the  stable  and  the  shed  stood  a 
buckboard  and  a  heavy  waggon, 
the  only  wheeled  vehicles  about 
the  place.  Under  the  shed  were 
rows  of  saddles,  riatas,  spurs 
mounted  with  silver,  bits  orna- 
mented with  the  same  metal, 
curved  short  irons  for  the  range 
branding,  long  heavy  "stamps" 
for  the  corral  branding.  Behind 
the  stable  lay  the  "pasture," 
a  thousand  acres  of  desert  fenced 
in  with  wire.  There  the  hardy 
cow-ponies  sought  out  the  sparse 
but  nutritious  bunch  -  grass, 
sixty  of  them,  beautiful  as 
antelope,  for  they  were  the  pick 
of  Sefior  Johnson's  herds. 

And  all  about  lay  the  desert, 
shimmering,  changing,  many- 
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tinted,  wonderful,  hemmed  in 
by  the  mountains,  that  seemed 
tenuous  and  thin  like  beautiful 
mists,  and  by  the  sky,  that 
seemed  hard  and  polished  like 
a  turquoise. 

Each  morning  at  six  o'clock 
the  ten  cow-punchers  of  the 
home  ranch  drove  the  horses  to 
the  corral,  neatly  roped  the 
dozen  to  be  "  kept  up  "  for  that 
day,  rewarded  the  rest  with  a 
feed  of  grain.  Then  they  rode 
away  at  a  little  fox-trot  two 
by  two.  All  day  long  they 
travelled  thus,  conducting  the 
business  of  the  range,  and  then 
at  night,  having  completed  the 
circle,  they  jingled  again  into 
the  corral.  At  the  ten  other 
ranches  this  programme  had 
been  duplicated.  The  half 
hundred  men  of  Senor  John- 
son's outfit  had  covered  the 
area  of  a  European  principal- 
ity. And  all  of  it — every  acre, 
every  spear  of  grass,  every 
cactus  prickle,  every  creature 
on  it — practically  belonged  to 
Senor  Johnson,  because  Senor 
Johnson  owned  the  water,  and 
without  water  one  cannot  exist 
on  the  desert. 

This  result  had  not  been 
gained  without  struggle.  The 
fact  could  be  read  in  the  settled 
lines  of  Senor  Johnson's  face 
and  the  great  calm  of  his  grey 
eye.  Indian  days  drove  him 
often  to  the  shelter  of  the  loop- 
holed  adobe  ranch-house,  there 
to  wait  the  soldiers  from  the 
fort,  in  plain  sight  thirty  miles 
away  on  the  slope  that  led  to 
the  foot  of  the  Chiracuahas. 
He  lost  cattle  and  some  men ; 
but  the  profits  were  great,  and 
in  time  Cochise,  Geronimo,  and 
the  lesser  lights  had  flickered 
out  in  the  winds  of  destiny. 


The  sheep  terror  merely  threat- 
ened ;  for  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  with  the  feed  of 
Soda  Springs  Valley  grew  a 
bur  that  annoyed  the  flocks 
beyond  reason,  so  the  bleating 
scourge  swept  by  forty  miles 
away.  Cattle-rustling  so  near 
the  Mexican  line  was  an  easy 
matter.  For  a  time  Senor 
Johnson  commanded  an  armed 
band.  He  was  lord  of  the 
high,  the  low,  and  the  middle 
justice.  He  violated  inter- 
national ethics,  and  for  the 
laws  of  nations  he  substituted 
his  own.  One  by  one  he  anni- 
hilated the  thieves  of  cattle — 
sometimes  in  open  fight,  but 
oftener  by  surprise  and  delib- 
erate massacre.  The  country 
was  delivered.  And  then  with 
indefatigable  energy  Senor 
Johnson  became  a  skilled  de- 
tective. Alone  or  with  Parker, 
his  foreman,  he  rode  the  coun- 
try through,  gathering  evi- 
dence. When  the  evidence 
was  unassailable  he  brought 
offenders  to  book.  The  re- 
branding  through  a  wet 
blanket  he  knew  and  could 
prove  ;  the  ear-marking  of  an 
unbranded  calf  until  it  could 
be  weaned  he  understood ;  the 
paring  of  hoofs  to  prevent 
travelling  he  could  tell  as  far 
as  he  could  see ;  the  crafty 
alteration  of  similar  brands — 
as  when  a  Mexican  changed 
Johnson's  Lazy  Y  (>-)  to  a 
Dumb-bell  Bar  (o — o) — he  saw 
through  at  a  glance.  In  short, 
the  hundred  and  one  petty 
tricks  of  the  sneak  -  thief  he 
ferreted  out,  in  danger  of  his 
life.  Then  he  sent  to  Phoenix 
for  a  Hanger — and  that  was 
the  last  of  the  Dumb-bell  Bar 
brand,  or  the  (o-^-o)  Three- 
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Link  Bar  brand,  or  the  (is) 
Hour-Glass  brand,  or  a  half- 
dozen  others.  The  Soda 
Springs  Valley  acquired  a 
reputation  for  good  order. 

Seiior  Johnson  at  this  stage 
of  his  career  found  himself 
dropping  into  a  routine.  In 
March  began  the  spring  brand- 
ing, then  the  coralling  and 
breaking  of  the  wild  horses, 
the  summer-range  riding,  the 
great  fall  round-up,  the  ship- 
ping of  cattle,  and  the  riding 
of  the  winter  range.  This 
happened  over  and  over  again. 

You  and  I  would  not  have 
suffered  from  ennui.  The  rop- 
ing and  throwing  and  brand- 
ing ;  the  wild  swing  and  dash 
of  handling  stock ;  the  mad 
races  to  head  the  mustangs ; 
the  fierce  combats  to  subdue 
these  raging  wild  beasts  to 
the  saddle ;  the  spectacle  of 
the  round-up,  with  its  brutish 
multitudes  and  its  graceful 
riders ;  the  dust  and  monot- 
ony and  excitement  and  glory 
of  the  trail ;  and  especially  the 
hundreds  of  incidental  and 
gratuitous  adventures  of  bears 
and  antelope,  of  thirst  and 
heat,  of  the  joy  of  taking  care 
of  oneself,  —  all  these  would 
have  filled  our  days  with  the 
glittering,  changing  throng  of 
the  unusual. 

But  to  Seiior  Johnson  it  had 
become  an  old  story.  After  the 
days  of  construction  the  days 
of  accomplishment  seemed  to 
him  lean.  His  men  did  the 
work  and  reaped  the  excite- 
ment. Senor  Johnson  never 
thought  now  of  riding  the  wild 
horses,  of  swinging  the  rope 
coiled  at  his  saddle-horn,  or  of 
rounding  ahead  of  the  flying 
herds.  His  inspections  were 


business  inspections.  The 
country  was  tame.  The  leather 
chaps  with  the  silver  conchas 
hung  behind  the  door.  The 
Colt's  '45  depended  at  the  head 
of  the  bed.  Senor  Johnson 
rode  in  mufti.  Of  his  cow-boy 
days  persisted  still  the  high- 
heeled  boots  and  spurs,  the 
broad  Stetson  hat,  and  the 
fringed  buckskin  gauntlets. 

The  Colt's  -45  had  been  the 
last  to  go.  Finally  one  evening 
Senor  Johnson  received  an 
express  package.  He  opened 
it  before  the  undemonstrative 
Parker.  It  proved  to  contain 
a  pocket  "gun,"  a  nickel-plated 
•38  calibre  Smith  and  Wesson 
"five-shooter."  Seiior  Johnson 
examined  it  a  little  doubt- 
fully. In  comparison  with 
the  six-shooter  it  looked  like 
a  toy. 

"How  do  you  like  her?"  he 
inquired,  handing  the  weapon 
to  Parker. 

Parker  turned  it  over  and 
over  as  a  child  a  rattle.  Then 
he  returned  it  to  its  owner. 

"Seiior,"  said  he,  "if  ever 
you  shoot  me  with  that  little 
old  gun,  and  I  find  it  out  th' 

same  day,  I'll  just  raise  

with  you ! " 

"  I  don't  reckon  she'd  injure 
a  man  much,"  agreed  the 
sen  or;  "but  perhaps  she'd  call 
his  attention." 

However,  the  "  little  old 
gun "  took  its  place,  not  in 
Seiior  Johnson's  hip  -  pocket, 
but  inside  the  front  waistband 
of  his  trousers,  and  the  old 
shiny  Colt's  '45,  with  its  worn 
leather  "Texas-style"  holster, 
became  a  bedroom  ornament. 

Thus  from  a  frontiersman 
dropped  Seiior  Johnson  to  the 
status  of  a  property  owner.  In 
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a  general  way  he  had  to  attend  as  time  went.     So  can  a  fish  live 

to  his  interests  before  the  cattle-  in  trees — as  far  as  time  goes, 

men's    association,    he    had    to  And  in  the  daily  riding,  riding, 

arrange    for   the    buying    and  riding  over  the  range  he  found 

shipping, — and    the    rest    was  the    opportunity   for    abstract 

leisure.       He  could   now   have  thought  which  the  frontier  life 

gone  away  somewhere — as  far  had  crowded  aside. 


CHAPTER   II. — THE   SHAPES   OF   ILLUSION. 


Every  day,  as  always,  Senor 
Johnson  rode  abroad  over  the 
land.  His  surroundings  had 
before  been  accepted  casually 
as  a  more  or  less  pertinent 
setting  to  action  and  condition. 
Now  he  sensed  some  of  the 
fascination  of  the  Arizona 
desert. 

He  noticed  many  things  be- 
fore unnoticed.  As  he  jingled 
loosely  along  on  his  cow-horse 
he  observed  how  the  animal 
waded  fetlock  -  deep  in  the 
gorgeous  orange  California 
poppies,  and  then  he  looked  up 
and  about,  and  saw  that  the 
rich  colour  carpeted  the  land- 
scape as  far  as  his  eye  could 
reach,  so  that  it  seemed  as 
though  he  could  ride  on  and 
on  through  them  to  the  dis- 
tant Chiracuahas.  Only,  close 
under  the  hills,  lay  unobtru- 
sive a  narrow  streak  of  grey. 
And  in  a  few  hours  he  had 
reached  the  streak  of  grey,  and 
ridden  out  into  it  to  find  him- 
self the  centre  of  a  limitless 
alkali  plain,  so  that  again  it 
seemed  the  valley  could  con- 
tain nothing  else  of  importance. 
Looking  back,  Senor  Johnson 
could  discern  a  tenuous  ribbon 
of  orange — the  poppies.  And 
perhaps  ahead  a  little  shadow 
blotted  the  face  of  the  alkali, 
which  being  reached  and 
entered,  spread  like  fire  until 


it  too  filled  the  whole  plain, 
until  it  too  arrogated  to  itself 
the  right  of  typifying  Soda 
Springs  Valley  as  a  shimmer- 
ing prairie  of  mesquite. 
Flowered  upland,  dead  low- 
land, brush,  cactus,  volcanic 
rock,  sand, — each  of  these  for 
the  time  being  occupied  the 
whole  of  space,  broad  as  the 
sea.  In  the  circlet  of  the 
mountains  was  room  for  many 
infinities. 

Among  the  foothills  Senor 
Johnson  for  the  first  time 
appreciated  colour.  Hundreds 
of  acres  of  flowers  filled  the 
velvet  creases  of  the  little  hills 
and  washed  over  the  smooth 
rounded  slopes  so  accurately  in 
the  placing  and  manner  of 
tinted  shadows  that  the  mind 
had  difficulty  in  believing  the 
colour  not  to  have  been  shaded 
in  actually  by  free  sweeps  of 
some  gigantic  brush.  A  dozen 
shades  of  pinks  and  purples,  a 
dozen  of  blues,  and  then  the 
flame  reds,  the  yellows,  and  the 
vivid  greens.  Beyond  were 
the  mountains  in  their  glory 
of  volcanic  rocks,  rich  as  the 
tapestry  of  a  Florentine  palace. 
And  modifying  all  the  others, 
the  tinted  atmosphere  of  the 
south-west,  refracting  the  sun 
through  the  infinitesimal  earth- 
motes  thrown  up  constantly  by 
the  wind -devils  of  the  desert, 
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drawing  before  the  scene  a 
delicate  and  gauzy  veil  of  lilac, 
of  rose,  of  saffron,  of  amethyst, 
or  of  mauve,  according  to  the 
time  of  day.  Sefior  Johnson 
discovered  that  looking  at  the 
landscape  upside-down  accentu- 
ated the  colour  effects.  It 
amused  him  vastly  suddenly 
to  bend  over  his  saddle -horn, 
the  top  of  his  head  nearly 
touching  his  horse's  mane. 
The  distant  mountains  at  once 
started  out  into  redder  pro- 
minence; their  shadows  of 
purple  deepened  to  the  royal 
colour ;  the  rose  veil  thickened. 

"She's  the  prettiest  country 
God  ever  made ! "  exclaimed 
Senor  Johnson  with  entire  con- 
viction. 

And  no  matter  where  he 
went,  nor  into  how  familiar 
country  he  rode,  the  shapes  of 
illusion  offered  always  variety. 
One  day  the  Chiracuahas  were 
a  tableland  ;  next  day  a  series 
of  castellated  peaks ;  now  an 
anvil ;  now  a  saw-tooth ;  and 
rarely  they  threw  a  magnifi- 
cent suspension  -  bridge  across 
the  heavens  to  their  neigh- 
bours, the  ranges  on  the  west. 
Lakes  rippling  in  the  wind  and 
breaking  on  the  shore,  cattle 
big  as  elephants  or  small  as 
rabbits,  distances  that  did  not 
exist  and  forests  that  never 
were,  beds  of  lava  along  the 
hills  swearing  to  a  cloud 
shadow  while  the  sky  was 
polished  like  a  precious  stone, — 
these  and  many  other  beautiful 
and  marvellous  but  empty 
shows  the  great  desert  dis- 
played lavishly,  with  the  glitter 
and  inconsequence  of  a  dream. 
Senor  Johnson  sat  on  his  horse 
in  the  hot  sun,  his  chin  in  his 


hand,  his  elbow  on  the  pommel, 
watching  it  all  with  grave  un- 
shifting  eyes. 

Occasionally,  belated,  he  saw 
the  stars,  the  wonderful  desert 
stars,  blazing  clear  and  un- 
flickering,  like  the  flames  of 
candles.  Or  the  moon  worked 
her  necromancies,  hemming  him 
in  by  mountains  10,000  feet 
high,  through  which  there  was 
no  pass.  And  then  as  he  rode 
the  mountains  shifted  like  the 
scenes  in  a  theatre,  and  he 
crossed  the  little  sand-dunes 
out  from  the  dream  country 
to  the  adobe  corrals  of  the 
home  ranch. 

All  these  things,  and  many 
others,  Senor  Johnson  now  saw 
for  the  first  time,  although  he 
had  lived  among  them  for 
twenty  years.  It  struck  him 
with  the  freshness  of  a  sur- 
prise. Also  it  reacted  chemi- 
cally on  his  mental  processes 
to  generate  a  new  power  within 
him.  The  new  power,  being  as 
yet  unapplied,  made  him  un- 
easy and  restless  and  a  little 
irritable. 

He  tried  to  show  some  of  his 
wonders  to  Parker. 

"  Jed,"  said  he  one  day,  "  this 
is  a  great  country." 

"You  know  it,"  replied  the 
foreman. 

"Those  tourises  in  their 
nickel-plated  pullmans  call  this 
a  desert.  Desert !  Look  at 
them  flowers  ! " 

The  foreman  cast  an  eye 
on  a  glorious  silken  mantle 
of  purple  a  hundred  yards 
broad. 

"  Sure  !  "  he  agreed ;  "  shows 
what  we  could  do  if  we  only 
had  a  little  water." 

And  again. 
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"Jed,"  began  the  seiior, 
"  did  you  ever  notice  them 
mountains  ?  " 

"  Sure,"  agreed  Jed. 

"  Ain't  that  a  pretty 
colour  ?  " 

"You  bet,"  agreed  the  fore- 
man ;  "  now  you're  talking  !  I 
always  said  they  was  mineral- 
ised enough  to  make  a  good 
prospect." 

This  was  unsatisfactory. 
Senor  Johnson  grew  more 
restless.  His  critical  eye  began 
to  take  account  of  small  details. 
At  the  ranch-house  one  even- 
ing he  on  a  sudden  bellowed 
loudly  for  Sang,  the  Chinese 
servant. 


"  Look  at  these  !  "  he  roared 
when  Sang  appeared. 

Sang's  eyes  opened  in  be- 
wilderment. 

"  There  and  there  !  "  shouted 
the  cattleman.  "  Look  at  them 
old  newspapers  and  them  gun- 
rags  !  The  place  is  like  a  cow- 
yard.  "Why  don't  you  clean 
up  here  ?  " 

"Alle  light,"  babbled  Sang; 
"I  clean  him." 

The  papers  and  gun-rags  had 
lain  there  unnoticed  for  nearly 
a  year.  Senor  Johnson  kicked 
them  savagely. 

"It's  time  we  took  a  brace 
here,"  he  growled;  "we're 
livin'  like  a  lot  of  Oilers."1 


CHAPTEE   III. — THE   PAPER  A  TEAR   OLD. 


Sang  hurried  out  for  a 
broom.  Seiior  Johnson  sat 
where  he  was,  his  heavy  square 
brows  knit.  Suddenly  he 
stooped,  seized  one  of  the 
newspapers,  drew  near  the 
lamp,  and  began  to  read. 

It  was  a  Kansas  City  paper, 
and  by  a  strange  coincidence 
was  dated  exactly  a  year 
before.  The  sheet  Senor  John- 
son happened  to  pick  up  was 
one  usually  passed  over  by  the 
average  newspaper  reader.  It 
contained  only  columns  of 
little  two  -  and  three  -  line 
advertisements  classified  as 
"Help  Wanted,"  "Situations 
Wanted,"  "Lost  and  Found," 
and  "Personal."  The  latter 
items  Senor  Johnson  com- 
menced to  read  while  awaiting 
Sang  and  the  broom. 

The     notices    were     five    in 


number.  The  first  three  were 
of  the  mysterious  newspaper- 
correspondence  type  in  which 
Birdie  beseeches  Jack  to  meet 
her  at  the  fountain  ;  the  fourth 
advertised  a  clairvoyant.  Over 
the  fifth  Seiior  Johnson  paused 
long.  It  read  : — 

"WANTED  by  an  intelligent  and 
refined   lady   of    pleasing    ap- 
pearance correspondence  with  gentle- 
man of  means.     Object  Matrimony." 

Just  then  Sang  returned 
with  the  broom  and  began 
noisily  to  sweep  together  the 
debris.  The  rustling  of  papers 
aroused  Seiior  Johnson  from 
his  reverie.  At  once  he  ex- 
ploded. 

"Get  out  of  here,  you  de- 
based Mongolian!"  he  shouted ; 
"  can't  you  see  I'm  reading  ?  " 

Sang  fled,  sorely  puzzled,  for 
the  sefior  was  calm  and  un- 
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excited  and  aloof  in  his  every- 
day habit. 

Soon  Jed  Parker,  tall,  wiry, 
hawk  -  nosed,  deliberate,  came 
into  the  room  and  flung  his 
broad  hat  and  spurs  into  the 
corner.  Then  he  proceeded  to 
light  his  pipe,  and  threw  the 
burned  match  on  the  floor. 

"Been  over  to  look  at  the 
Grant  Pass  range,"  he  an- 
nounced cheerfully.  "  She's  no 
good.  Drier  than  cork  legs. 
Th'  country  wouldn't  support 
three  horned  toads." 

"Jed,"  quoth  the  senor 
solemnly,  "  I  wisht  you'd  hang 
up  your  hat  like  I  have.  It 
don't  look  good  there  on  the 
floor." 

"  Why,  sure  !  "  agreed  Jed 
with  an  astonished  stare. 

Sang  brought  in  supper  and 
slung  it  on  the  red-and- white 
squares  of  oilcloth.  Then  he 
moved  the  lamp  and  retired. 

Senor  Johnson  gazed  with 
distaste  into  his  cup. 

"This  coffee  would  float  a 
wedge,"  he  commented  sourly. 

"She's  no  puling  infant," 
agreed  the  cheerful  Jed. 

"  And  this ! "  went  on  the 
seiior,  picking  up  what  pur- 
ported to  be  plum-duff.  "  Bog 
down  a  few  currants  in  dough 
and  call  her  a  pudding ! " 

He  ate  in  silence,  then  pushed 
back  his  chair,  and  went  to  the 
window,  gazing  through  its 
grimy  panes  at  the  mountains, 
ethereal  in  their  evening  saffron. 

"  Damn  Chink  !  "  he  growled, 
"  why  don't  he  wash  these  win- 
dows ?  " 

Jed  laid  down  his  busy  knife 


and  idle  fork  to  gaze  on  his 
chief  with  amazement.  Buck 
Johnson,  the  austere,  the  aloof, 
the  grimly  taciturn,  the  danger- 
ous, to  be  thus  complaining  like 
a  querulous  woman. 

"Senor,"  said  he,  "you're  off 
your  feed." 

Senor  Johnson  strode  savage- 
ly to  the  table  and  sat  down 
with  a  bang. 

"  I'm  sick  of  it !  "  he  growled  ; 
"  this  thing  will  kill  me  off.  I 
might  as  well  go  be  a  buck-nun 
and  be  done  with  it." 

With  one  round  -  arm  sweep 
he  cleared  aside  the  dishes. 

"  Give  me  that  pen  and  paper 
behind  you,"  he  requested. 

For  an  hour  he  wrote  and 
destroyed.  The  floor  became 
littered  with  torn  papers.  Then 
he  enveloped  a  meagre  result. 
Parker  had  watched  him  in 
silence.  The  senor  looked  up  to 
catch  his  speculative  eye.  His 
own  eye  twinkled  a  little,  but 
the  twinkle  was  determined  and 
sinister,  with  only  an  alloy  of 
humour. 

"  Seiior,"  ventured  Parker 
slowly,  "  this  event  sure  knocks 
me  west  and  crooked.  If  the 
loco  you  have  culled  hasn't 
paralysed  your  speakin'  parts, 
would  you  mind  telling  me 
what  in  the  name  of  heaven 
and  high  water  is  up  ?  " 

"I  am  going  to  get  married," 
announced  the  senor  calmly. 

"What?"  shouted  Parker; 
"who  to?" 

"To  a  lady,"  replied  the 
senor  dreamily  ;  "  an  intelligent 
and  refined  lady  —  of  pleasing 
appearance." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE     HOUSE     WITH     THE     TREE. 


BY  J.    STOKEK   CLOUSTON. 


A  VERY  few  years  ago  there 
stood  upon  the  shores  of  a  far 
northern  island  a  certain  dark 
old  house  of  a  larger  size  and 
evidently  of  greater  pretensions 
than  the  farmhouses  in  those 
parts.  Yet  it  had  a  dejected 
shabby  aspect,  and  an  air  of 
expecting  no  genteel  callers, 
singularly  inconsistent  with 
manorial  claims.  A  draggled- 
looking  garden  lay  beside  it, 
the  withered  remains  of  fruit 
trees  still  clinging  desperately 
to  the  walls,  and  a  fair  array  of 
vegetables  in  one  end,  the  rest 
being  run  entirely  to  weeds, 
with  enough  grass  among  them 
to  make  it  worth  while  tether- 
ing an  old  pony  there.  Else- 
where there  was  no  pretence  of 
"  policies,"  and  no  evidence  that 
any  pride  was  felt  or  interest 
taken  in  the  place.  Yet  an 
ample  farm-steading  near  by 
showed  no  sign  of  dilapidation, 
and  the  fields  round  about  were 
as  evidently  cultivated  on  the 
best  principles  as  the  house  was 
cared  for  on  none  at  all.  The 
laird  had  departed  and  the 
farmer  stepped  into  his  house  : 
this  explanation  was  as  plain 
as  if  it  had  been  written  up  on 
a  board.  In  this  the  poor  old 
mansion  was  but  in  the  same 
case  as  many  more  in  these 
islands,  showing  the  same  cob- 
webbed  windows  in  rooms  now 
superfluous  and  undwelt  in,  the 
same  smokeless  chimney-cans, 
the  same  air  of  out-at-elbow 


gentility.  It  had,  however,  one 
most  distinguishing  feature — 
the  feature  that  procures  for  it 
this  present  notice. 

The  old  house  was  built  in 
the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  a 
wall  with  an  arched  gateway 
forming  one  side  and  the  dwell- 
ing the  other  three,  and  in  one 
corner  of  the  courtyard  stood 
nothing  less  remarkable  than  a 
large  and  flourishing  plane- 
tree.  To  prevent  subsequent 
disappointment  to  those  who 
may  be  misled  by  the  story- 
book -  like  beginning  of  this 
paper,  it  is  as  well  to  announce 
without  further  preamble  that 
the  fortunes  of  this  elderly 
plane-tree  are  to  be  the  theme, 
though  the  author  will  en- 
deavour to  affix  as  many  and 
as  weighty  reflections  to  its 
branches  as  they  can  sustain. 
What  prompts  him  particularly 
to  this  choice  of  hero  is  the 
rarity  of  such  a  phenomenon  as 
an  old  tree  in  these  Windy 
Islands.  (A  name  that  will 
serve  for  them  excellently.) 
There  are,  indeed,  a  few  other 
trees  huddling  here  and  there 
under  the  lee  of  dykes  or  close 
about  guardian  houses,  but  the 
island  gods  love  them  too  well, 
and  most  die  an  early  death. 
I  often  fancy,  too,  that  they 
must  feel  such  a  relief  when 
death  approaches  as  an  invalid 
for  long  suffering  under  an  in- 
curable disease  is  sometimes 
said  to  experience.  From  their 
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earliest  youth  upwards,  they 
are  buffeted,  bullied,  and  torn 
by  the  furious  jealousy  of  the 
island  winds  until  such  time  as 
fungus  settles  thick  upon  their 
bark,  and  they  give  up  the 
struggle  to  the  sighing  of  their 
last  remaining  leaves.  Then 
perhaps  for  a  year  or  two  they 
stand  as  bare  as  gallows,  and 
pointing  as  obvious  a  collection 
of  morals,  till  at  last  the  wind 
either  lays  them  flat  or  they  are 
cut  down  to  light  a  fire. 

Yet  though  their  brief  life 
may  seem  little  less  pitiable 
than  the  existence  of  those 
other  exiles  in  Siberia,  you 
must  not  think  that  it  is  spent 
in  vain.  Their  gnarled  limbs 
and  stunted  stature  alone  in 
this  treeless  land  recall  the 
charm  of  woodlands,  and  bring 
with  a  rush  of  emotion  a  hun- 
dred half  forgotten  things  to 
mind, — deep  glades  and  hidden 
streams,  the  "sough"  of  the 
wind  overhead,  the  piles  of 
brown  leaves  underfoot,  squir- 
rels, pheasants,  reveries,  and 
romance,  all  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened or  been  imagined  in  a 
wood.  And  the  conjurers  who 
perform  this  feat  are  these 
same  knotted,  under-fed  little 
trees  ;  so  after  all  it  is  no  won- 
der that  people  keep  on  plant- 
ing them  and  nursing  them 
and  showing  them  off  with  as 
much  pride  as  if  they  were 
Yosemite  giants.  It  was  such 
an  enthusiast  who  once,  long 
ago,  conceived  the  idea  of  re- 
building his  mansion  and  sur- 
rounding it  with  some  of  the 
beauties  of  what  is  generically 
termed  in  that  part  of  the 
world  "the  South."  On  the 


surface  this  term  might  be  ex- 
pected to  include  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Great  Sahara, 
though  as  a  rule  it  merely  re- 
fers to  that  tract  of  verdure 
lying  between  the  cities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  The 
income  this  laird  derived  from 
his  estate  was  rather  less  than 
the  salary  of  a  responsible  clerk 
at  the  present  day,  but  as  he 
had  previously  existed  upon 
considerably  less  he  wisely  re- 
solved to  make  himself  comfort- 
able in  the  first  place  and 
economise,  if  necessary,  after- 
wards. Accordingly  he  pulled 
down  the  steep -roofed  little 
old  house  which  had  sheltered 
his  unambitious  ancestors,  and 
on  its  site  erected  the  present 
mansion.  An  adjoining  pad- 
dock was  dug  up  at  the  same 
time  and  entirely  covered  with 
a  varied  collection  of  saplings. 
Finding  then  that  he  had  a  few 
over,  he  set  them  up  here  and 
there  in  places  where  his  eldest 
daughter's  elegant  taste  (as  it 
was  described  with  much  form- 
ality by  each  of  her  four  ad- 
mirers) considered  most  likely 
to  embellish  their  home.  One 
of  these  spots  was  that  corner 
of  the  courtyard  which  faced 
the  south,  and  here  a  slender 
little  plane-tree  was  planted. 

Nothing  could  have  looked 
more  thriving  than  that  young 
plantation  during  the  first 
summer  when  they  swung 
their  heads  about  airily  and 
rustled  their  big  leaves,  so  ridic- 
ulously out  of  proportion  to 
their  little  trunks.  And  no 
house  could  have  had  a  more 
prosperous  and  permanent  ap- 
pearance than  the  new  mansion 
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beside  them.  With  the  gales 
of  September  came  the  first 
writing  on  the  wall.  The  laird 
light  -  heartedly  concluded  a 
mortgage,  and  the  big  leaves 
were  blackened  and  swept  off 
after  one  night's  buffeting  by 
the  gale  and  drenching  with 
salt  spray.  Still,  two  more 
natural  acts  could  not  be  ima- 
gined than  for  a  landowner  to 
execute  a  mortgage  and  a  tree 
to  lose  its  leaves.  And  so  no 
Daniel  was  summoned  to  trans- 
late the  hieroglyphics.  But 
when  summer  again  came 
round  one  part  of  the  ominous 
inscription  had  become  a  little 
clearer,  for  quite  half  of  the 
trees  were  mere  dry  sticks  with 
a  few  buds  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  ground,  bravely  en- 
deavouring to  start  life  afresh 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
The  next  year,  and  the  next 
again,  and  many  next  years 
after,  the  process  of  beginning 
again  went  on.  Some  species 
—  the  birches,  the  oaks,  and 
most  of  the  pines — were  long 
since  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and 
vanished  altogether  from  sight ; 
while  others  again,  among 
whom  were  most  of  the  planes 
and  service  trees  and  willows, 
grew  stoutly  skywards,  adding 
a  hard-won  inch  or  two  year  by 
year.  But  a  sore  fight  for  it 
they  had,  the  gales  howling 
and  raging,  first  bending  them 
in  one  direction  for  a  week,  and 
then  trying  their  elasticity  by 
crushing  them  the  opposite 
way ;  the  rain  striving  to  get 
between  soil  and  stem  and  rot 
their  roots  as  they  swayed  in 
the  perpetual  blast ;  the  salt 
from  the  sea,  the  snow,  and  the 


hail  all  adding  their  strength 
to  overthrow  the  young  bat- 
talion. One  by  one  the  weak- 
liest went  to  the  wall,  or,  to  be 
quite  accurate,  perished  for 
want  of  a  wall ;  while  the 
weather-beaten  survivors  grew 
more  twisted  and  knotted  and 
bent  every  year,  till  at  last 
their  parent  trees  in  "the 
South  "  would  neither  have  re- 
cognised nor  (if  they  had)  have 
owned  them. 

Within  the  house  all  this 
time  more  papers  were  being 
signed,  and  the  laird  was 
growing  older  and  less  good- 
tempered,  and  fewer  servants 
were  kept,  and  the  harled  walls 
were  more  seldom  whitewashed, 
till  at  last  they  went  without 
it  altogether.  A  Daniel  was 
scarcely  needed  now;  any  candid 
friend  would  have  done. 

But  all  this  time  there  was 
one  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  failure.  The  tree  in  the 
corner  of  the  courtyard  grew 
six  stout  inches  where  the  others 
were  putting  on  one  starved 
inch,  till  his  leaves  threw  a  fine 
shade  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
his  boughs  made  a  generous 
noise.  The  new  mansion  which 
had  brought  no  luck  to  any  one 
or  anything  else  sheltered  him 
completely  from  the  winds,  and 
radiated  all  the  sun  that  came 
into  the  court,  till  at  last 
strangers  refused  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  age  as 
the  struggling  bushes  outside. 
At  first  it  was  only  when  the 
gate  was  open  that  he  could 
see  through  the  archway  his 
poor  companions  fighting  or 
languishing  in  the  open,  but 
before  long  he  could  survey 
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them  all  over  the  top  of  the 
wall  and  see  the  whole  country- 
side as  well. 

"You  are  the  one  thing  that 
has  thriven  with  me,"  the  old 
laird  used  to  say,  tapping  him 
with  his  stick. 

On  his  gouty  days  he  used  to 
add,  "Damn  you  !  "  but  it  was 
not  in  a  tone  that  implied  any 
malice,  rather  as  suggesting  a 
touch  of  envy  mingled  with 
pride  at  having  one  such  de- 
cided success  to  exhibit  as  some 
justification  for  all  the  money 
he  had  lavished.  In  fact,  he 
even  used  to  show  the  tree  to 
his  creditors  when  they  pressed 
him  in  an  ungentlemanly  way, 
and  frequently  consoled  his 
family  in  their  straits  by  re- 
measuring  his  girth,  and  giving 
them  the  precise  figures  for  the 
last  thirty  years. 

At  last  as  he  grew  older  and 
older  he  came  to  have  a  kind 
of  superstition  about  his  famous 
tree,  and  often  when  his  health 
was  failing  and  troubles  fell 
ever  thicker  and  he  could  only 
hobble  about  the  courtyard  for 
a  little  air  on  fine  days,  he 
would  gaze  at  the  branches 
and  declare,  with  many  repeti- 
tions and  pauses  to  collect  his 
thoughts,  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  his  family  or  his  house 
as  long  as  that  silent  green 
guardian  stood  there.  Not 
that  he  phrased  it  exactly  so. 
"As  long's  that  bit  timber 
stands,  we'll  manage,"  he  used 
to  say,  and  then  look  round 
apprehensively  as  though  he 
expected  a  contradiction,  and 
emile  contentedly  when  he 
heard  none. 

But   a   day  came   when   his 


own  fate  could  not  be  staved 
off  by  any  bit  of  timber,  and 
when  he  was  gone  a  change 
came  over  his  house  greater 
than  any  which  time  and  ill 
fortune  had  gradually  been 
working.  He  had  lived  to  be 
very  old,  and  had  survived  all 
his  sons,  and  the  fair  daughter 
too  of  elegant  tastes  who  had 
advised  the  planting  of  the 
tree ;  and  a  grandson  now  in- 
herited the  place.  This  was  a 
very  different  kind  of  young 
man.  He  sold  half  the  pro- 
perty at  once  and  paid  off 
most  of  the  encumbrances ;  he 
let  the  mansion  to  the  farmer, 
went  into  an  office,  took  off  his 
coat  and  knitted  his  brow,  and 
the  more  he  became  engrossed 
in  work  and  the  making  of 
his  fortune,  the  further  did 
thoughts  of  that  house  in  the 
Windy  Islands  recede  from  his 
memory.  Once  only  he  came 
to  look  at  it  with  his  south 
country  wife,  and  a  damp  and 
dingy  place  they  both  agreed 
it  was,  surrounded  by  a  most 
uninhabitable  climate. 

Year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade  passed,  bringing  slow 
changes  and  all  for  the  worse. 
The  plantation,  untended,  un- 
protected, and  never  reinforced 
by  fresh  planting,  withered 
gradually  up  under  the  con- 
stant attacks  of  its  foes.  Look- 
ing over  the  wall  of  the  court- 
yard, the  famous  plane  watched 
the  slow  dissolution  of  the  com- 
pany that  had  made  so  con- 
fident a  start,  feeling  himself 
more  and  more  lonely  as  he 
saw  the  boughs  of  one  after 
another  turn  white  and  leaf- 
less, and  heard  them  clash  in 
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the  wind  with  the  hard  sound 
of  sapless  wood.  Then  in  a 
wild  night  would  come  a  sharp 
"  crack  !  "  and  next  morning  a 
bough  would  be  cumbering  the 
ground.  At  last  the  farmer, 
who  at  that  time  tenanted  the 
old  house,  reported  that  the 
trees  were  dead,  and  proceeded 
to  hew  them  down  and  drag 
their  carcases  away.  The 
hardiest  had  still  some  years  of 
fight  left  in  their  timber,  but 
the  grass  would  grow  better 
once  they  were  removed,  and 
the  farmer  was  a  hard-headed 
man  who  did  not  believe  in 
wasting  land  that  might  sus- 
tain an  extra  beast  or  two. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the 
poor  old  laird's  plantation. 

Now  the  plane  was  left  to 
rustle  in  lonely  state  and  medi- 
tate on  the  probable  term  of  his 
own  existence.  Yet  even  this 
unpromising  outlook  did  not 
in  the  least  blight  his  leaves 
or  soften  his  core  ;  but  with  an 
undaunted  air  he  stood  straight 
upand  faced  the  wildest  weather. 
Even  in  winter,  stripped  bare 
to  the  bark,  and  only  fed  by  a 
few  hours  of  sunshine  on  the 
finest  days  and  by  none  at  all 
for  gloomy  weeks  on  end,  he 
displayed  a  rooted  firmness 
sustaining  to  behold.  In  the 
cold  moonlight,  when  the  sea 
sparkled  with  a  deceptive  ap- 
pearance of  geniality,  there 
would  come  from  high  up  in 
the  frosty  night  strange  sounds 
that  grew  gradually  louder  and 
then  by  degrees  fainter  as  if 
something  were  passing  over- 
head. They  were  only  the  wild 
geese,  but  they  might  have 
been  uneasy  spirits,  the  ghosts 


perhaps  of  the  poor  murdered 
trees.  Yet  he  showed  no  per- 
ceptible change  of  colour,  but 
merely  creaked  a  bit  himself,  in 
a  kind  of  ghostly  way  too.  It 
was  only  when  some  deter- 
mined gale  blew  straight  into 
the  courtyard  that  he  showed 
visible  signs  of  discomfort,  or 
at  least  of  restlessness,  for  he 
might  then  have  been  heard 
to  tap  sometimes  gently  and 
sometimes  impatiently  upon 
the  kitchen  window,  at  the 
same  time  making  a  multitude 
of  sounds  which  doubtless  could 
have  been  translated  by  one 
who  had  the  key,  into  com- 
ments on  passing  events  and 
reflections  upon  those  which 
had  gone. 

He  declared,  no  doubt  (since 
there  is  no  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary), that  he  would  never  be 
beaten  by  bluster,  let  all  the 
gales  in  heaven  threaten  him  to- 
gether, for  they  were  but  wind. 
Also,  that  so  long  as  he  had 
that  good  stone  house  to  back 
him  he  would  keep  his  roots 
down  and  his  leaves  up ;  and 
doubtless  some  of  his  most  en- 
ergetic gesticulations  were  to 
hearten  his  old  companion  and 
urge  the  necessity  for  keeping 
together  and  putting  a  brave 
face  on  it. 

Yet,  brave  or  not,  it  was 
undeniably  a  dirty  face  that 
the  old  house  showed  nowa- 
days, together  with  a  very 
shabby  outfit  of  doors  and  a 
cracked  collection  of  window- 
panes.  Inside  all  traces  of 
gentle  ownership  had  long 
since  disappeared,  except  in  one 
or  two  locked  bedrooms  where 
a  pile  of  old-time  furniture  be- 
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came  yearly  overlaid  with  a 
thicker  coat  of  dust.  With 
the  gathering  dirt  and  the 
neglected  wood-work,  the  slates 
that  leaked  and  the  harling 
that  fell  off  in  patches,  the  old 
house  seemed  to  have  lost  its 
self-respect  and  to  be  a  kind 
of  poor  relation  of  the  tree. 
Its  aspect  became  more  and 
more  dejected  and  plebeian,  till 
even  the  two  old  companions 
themselves  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  they  had  looked  on 
prouder  circumstances. 

Nearly  a  century  had  crept 
away  since  they  passed  out  of 
their  owner's  hands,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  old 
laird's  faith  in  his  bit  timber 
was  a  mere  fancy  after  all. 
The  farmer  was  now  beginning 
to  complain  that  the  mansion 
was  too  big  and  in  too  ill- 
kempt  a  state,  and  to  hint  that 
its  stones  would  build  him  a 
more  suitable  and  water-tight 
dwelling.  Then  after  its  sup- 
port was  lost  the  life  of  the  old 
tree  would  not  be  worth  two 
winters'  purchase.  And  that 
would  be  the  final  end  of  man- 
sion and  plantations  and  all. 

Fortunately  the  plane  was 
unaware  of  this  proposal,  or 
even  he  would  scarcely  have 
donned  his  leaves  so  gallantly 
that  spring.  It  was  a  pleasant 
season,  with  long  placid  sun- 
shiny days,  and  all  through  the 
brief  nights  the  embers  of  sunset 
illuminating  the  northern  sky 
till  they  became  the  kindling  of 
the  dawn.  A  certain  inquisi- 
tive stranger  who  came  to  poke 
about  the  house  and  farm 
seemed  to  find  this  weather 
hard  to  leave,  for  he  kept 


hanging  round  the  neighbour- 
hood for  days,  and  almost 
looked  as  if  he  wished  to  settle 
there.  But  at  last  he  went 
away,  and  nothing  went  on 
happening  just  as  it  had  hap- 
pened for  so  many  years. 

At  last  a  change  began, 
a  change  that  sent  a  shiver 
from  the  topmost  twig  to  the 
lowermost  root  of  the  old  plane- 
tree.  Early  one  morning  men 
came  into  the  courtyard  with 
ladders  which  they  set  against 
the  sides  of  the  house,  and  slate 
by  slate  they  began  to  remove 
the  roof.  That  afternoon, 
amidst  a  bustle  which  seemed 
to  the  tree  the  last  sign  of 
men's  comings  and  goings  that 
he  was  to  look  upon,  the  farmer 
and  his  family  packed  up  and 
took  their  departure.  And  then 
the  unroofing  went  on  apace. 
First  the  slates  and  then  the 
timbers  were  taken  off  and  piled 
about  the  court,  and  the  dark 
weather-stained  walls  were  all 
that  was  left  between  the  plane- 
tree  and  the  enemies  who  would 
come  with  the  equinox  to  make 
short  work  of  him  at  last.  He 
had  lived  and  maintained  his 
courage  through  all  these 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  be 
treated  like  this ! 

But  just  as  these  gloomy 
reflections  are  computed  to 
have  visited  him,  and  just  as 
it  is  practically  certain  that 
he  was  beginning  to  droop  a 
little  in  despair,  a  most  as- 
tonishing event  occurred.  In- 
stead of  proceeding  to  demolish 
the  walls,  the  men  returned 
with  new  and  more  substantial 
beams  and  began  to  put  a  fresh 
and  sound  roof  over  the  discon- 
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solate  mansion.  Then  the  walls 
were  cleaned  and  cemented  and 
harled  till  they  appeared  ex- 
actly as  they  were  when  the 
tree  first  looked  out  from  the 
corner  of  the  court.  Next 
several  van-loads  of  furniture 
were  deposited  at  the  front 
door  and  disappeared  gradually 
through  it ;  and  finally  the  in- 
quisitive stranger  returned  to 
dwell  in  the  house  his  extrava- 
gant old  forefather  had  built, 
and  began  like  him  to  plant  un- 
suspicious saplings  in  the  pad- 
dock and  consider  his  money 
well  invested.  Only,  fortun- 
ately, he  had  a  little  more  of  it 
to  invest.  He  also  soon  began 
to  regard  the  old  tree  as  his 


most  treasured  possession,  and 
when  he  visited  "  the  South  "  to 
refer  to  it  as  the  timber  on  his 
estate. 

It  was  originally  intended 
that  a  number  of  morals  should 
have  been  exhibited  by  this 
story,  but  the  occasions  for  in- 
troducing them  seem  somehow 
to  have  been  missed. 

Also  one  cannot,  unfortun- 
ately, make  the  tree  marry 
any  one,  but  in  proof  of  this 
otherwise  happy  ending,  I  can 
confidently  refer  the  curious  to 
the  flourishing  state  at  this 
very  day  of  the  mansion,  the 
proprietor,  and  the  tree  by 
their  sea-shore  in  the  Windy 
Islands. 
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THE     VROUW     GROBELAARS     LEADING-     CASES. IV. 


BY   PERCEVAL   GIBBON. 


MORDER  DRIFT. 


THE  business  was  something 
before  my  time,  but  I  can  re- 
member several  versions  of  it, 
which  were  commonly  current 
when  I  first  came  into  the 
Dopfontein  district.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  tale  as  a  general 
thing,  except  that,  if  you  hap- 
pened to  have  a  strain  of  hot 
blood  in  you,  it  discovered  a 
quality  of  very  picturesque 
pathos.  However,  as  you  shall 
see,  only  the  tail  -  end  of  the 
story  was  generally  known,  and 
it  was  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar, 
the  transmitter  of  chronicles, 
who  divulged  it  to  Katje  and 
myself  one  evening  in  its  proper 
proportions. 

As  I  first  heard  it  the  tale 
was  about  thus.  The  drift 
across  the  Dolf  Spruit,  below 
the  Zwaartkop,  was  a  ragged 
gash  in  the  earth,  hidden  from 
all  approaches  by  dense  bushes 
of  wacht  een  beetje  thorn.  The 
spruit  was  here  throttled  be- 
tween banks  of  worn  stone, 
and  the  water  roared  over  the 
drift  at  a  depth  that  made  it 
impassable  to  foot-farers.  Its 
name,  Morder  Drift  (Murder 
Ford),  was  secured  to  it  no  less 
by  its  savage  aspect  than  by 
the  incident  associated  with  it. 

One  morning  a  Kaffir  brought 
news  to  a  farm  of  a  strange 
thing  at  the  drift,  a  tale  of 
violent  death  at  criminal  hands. 
Straightway  four  men  got  to 
horse  and  rode  over.  Arriving, 


they  found  their  information 
justified  in  a  strange  fashion. 
Seated  in  the  deep  southern 
approach  to  the  water  was  a 
Boer  woman,  a  young  one,  pil- 
lowing on  her  lap  the  head  of 
a  murdered  man,  whose  body 
oozed  blood  from  a  dozen 
wounds.  The  woman  paid  no 
heed  to  the  approach  of  the 
Burghers,  and  they,  on  nearing 
the  body,  observed  that  her 
eyes  were  fixed  across  the  spruit, 
and  that  a  smile,  a  dreadful 
twisted  smile  of  contempt, 
ruled  her  face  as  though  frozen 
there. 

The  woman  was  recognised 
as  a  girl  of  good  Boer  family 
who  had  recently  married  in 
opposition  to  the  strong  objec- 
tions of  her  family :  the  dead 
man  at  her  feet  was  soon  iden- 
tified as  all  that  was  left  of  her 
husband. 

That  was  the  tale :  it  ended 
there  like  a  broken  string,  for 
while  the  matter  was  under 
investigation  at  the  hands  of 
the  feldcornet,  a  Kaffir  chief  in 
the  Magaliesberg  commenced  to 
assert  himself,  and  the  com- 
mando of  the  district  was  called 
out  to  wait  on  him.  And  there 
the  matter  dropped,  for  during 
the  two  years  that  elapsed 
before  she  died  the  woman 
never  uttered  a  word.  But 
(and  here,  for  me,  at  any  rate, 
the  wonder  of  the  story  com- 
menced) every  day  and  all  day, 
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come  fine  or  rain,  sun  or  storm, 
there  she  would  sit  in  the  drift, 
damming  the  traitor's  road  of 
escape  with  that  smile  the 
Burghers  had  shuddered  at. 
The  scene,  and  the  unspeakable 
sadness  of  it,  used  to  govern 
my  dreams. 

I  was  telling  Katje  the  story, 
for  she  said  she  had  never  heard 
it,  but  this  I  since  learned  to 
have  been  untrue.  At  first  the 
conversation  had  been  varied 
even  to  the  point  of  inanity, 
but  in  time  it  turned  —  as 
such  conversations  will,  you 
know  —  to  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  character  of 
women  in  general.  I  think  it 
must  have  been  at  this  stage 
that  the  Vrouw  Grobelaar,  who 
had  been  dozing  like  a  dog, 
with  one  ear  awake,  commenced 
to  listen ;  and  I  have  always 
thought  the  better  of  the  good 
lady  for  not  annihilating  the 
situation  with  some  ponderously 
arch  comment,  as  was  a  habit 
of  hers. 

When  my  tale  was  finished, 
though,  the  contempt  of  the 
artist  for  the  mere  artisan 
moved  her  to  complete  the 
record. 

"You  are  wrong  when  you 
say  the  truth  never  came  to 
light,"  she  said.  "I  know  the 
whole  story." 

"But,"  I  answered  in  sur- 
prise, "  nothing  was  ever  done 
in  the  matter." 

"Certainly  not,"  she  said 
with  spirit.  "  It  was  not  a 
Kaffir  murder.  It  was  a  killing 
by  Burghers,  and,  though  God 
knows  I  utterly  condemn  all 
such  doings,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  was  as  much  on  the 
one  side  as  on  the  other." 


The  due  request  was  prof- 
fered. 

"It  is  not  a  tale  to  carry 
abroad,"  observed  the  old  lady. 
"  It  concerns  some  of  my  family. 
The  woman  was  Christina  van 
der  Poel,  a  half-sister  of  my 
second  husband,  and  what  I 
am  now  telling  you  is  the  con- 
fession of  Koos  van  der  Poel, 
her  brother,  on  the  day  he  died. 
I  remember  he  was  troubled 
with  an  idea  that  he  would  be 
buried  near  her,  and  that  she 
would  cry  out  on  him  from  her 
grave  to  his." 

The  suggestion,  as  you  must 
agree,  quite  justified  Katje's 
moving  closer  to  me. 

"It  was  like  this,"  resumed 
the  Vrouw  Grobelaar,  after  an 
expressionless  glance  at  the 
two  of  us.  "  Christina  was  a 
wild  fanciful  girl,  with  an  eye 
to  every  stranger  that  off- 
saddled  at  the  farm,  Katje ; 
and  she  had  barely  a  civil  word 
to  waste  on  a  bashful  Burgher. 
I  can't  say  I  ever  saw  much  in 
her  myself.  She  was  a  tall 
young  woman,  with  a  face  that 
drew  the  eye,  as  it  were ;  but 
she  was  restless  and  unquiet  in 
her  motions,  and,  to  my  mind, 
too  thin  and  leggy.  But  men 
have  no  taste  in  these  things ; 
and  if  Christina  had  been  of  a 
decent  turn,  she  might  have 
had  her  pick  of  all  the  un- 
married men  within  a  day's 
ride,  and  there  used  to  be  some 
very  good  men  about  here. 

"But,  as  I  said,  she  kept 
them  all  on  the  far  side  of  the 
fence,  and  for  a  long  time  their 
only  comfort  was  in  seeing  no 
one  else  take  her.  Till  one  day 
a  surprising  thing  happened. 
"  A  tall  smart  man  rode  into 
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the  farm  one  afternoon  and 
hung  up  his  horse  on  the  rail. 
He  swaggered  with  his  great 
clumping  feet  right  into  the 
house,  and  went  from  one  room 
to  another  till  he  found  the  old 
father. 

"  'Are  you  Mynheer  van  der 
Poel  ? '  he  asked  him  in  a  loud 
voice,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  chamber  with  his  hat  on 
his  head  and  his  sjambok  in 
his  hand. 

"  'I  am,'  answered  the  other. 

" '  I  am  John  Dunn,'  said  the 
stranger.  'I  have  a  store  at 
Bothaskraal,  and  I  am  come  to 
ask  for  your  daughter  to  wife.' 

"  '  An  Englishman  ?  '  asked 
the  old  man. 

"'To  be  sure,'  said  the 
stranger. 

" '  But  where  have  you  seen 
the  girl  ?  '  asked  Mynheer  van 
der  Poel. 

"'Oh,  in  many  places,'  re- 
plied the  Englishman,  laughing. 
'  We  are  very  good  friends,  she 
and  I,  and  have  been  meeting 
every  evening  for  a  long  time. 
Indeed,  you  have  to  thank  me 
for  giving  you  a  chance  to  con- 
sent to  the  wedding.' 

"  Now  the  Heer  van  der  Poel 
was  always  a  quiet  man,  but 
there  was  nothing  weak  in 
him. 

'"I  do  thank  you,'  he  said, 
'for  playing  the  part  of  an 
honest  man,  and  no  doubt  the 
girl  has  been  foolish.  A  girl  is, 
you  know;  and  you  are  big 
enough  to  have  taken  her  eye. 
But  there  will  be  no  marriage ; 
Christina  is  to  marry  a  Boer.' 

" '  So  you  object  to  an 
Englishman  ? '  sneered  the 
other. 

" '  Yes,'  said  the  old  man. 


" '  What  have  you  against 
the  English?' 

"  '  In  general,  nothing  at  all. 
I  have  found  them  brave  men 
and  good  fighters ;  at  Potchef- 
stroom  I  killed  three.  But,' 
and  the  old  man  held  up  his 
forefinger,  '  I  will  not  have  one 
in  my  family.' 

'"I  see,'  said  the  other.  '  So 
you  refuse  me  your  daughter  ?  ' 

"  'Yes,'  answered  the  father. 

"'So  be  it,'  returned  the 
stranger,  turning  to  the  door. 
'  In  that  case  I  shall  take  her 
without  your  leave.'  And  off 
he  went  at  a  canter,  never  look- 
ing back. 

"Next  day  Mynheer  van  der 
Poel  took  Christina  into  a  kraal, 
and  when  she  had  confessed  her 
meetings  with  the  Englishman, 
he  gave  her  a  sound  beating 
with  a  stirrup-leather,  and  told 
her  that  for  the  future  she  must 
not  go  alone  outside  of  the 
house. 

" '  And  either  I  or  one  of 
your  brothers  will  always  be  at 
home,'  concluded  the  old  man, 
'  so  that  if  this  Mynheer  Dunn 
comes,  he  will  be  shot.' 

"  So  Christina  for  upwards  of 
a  month  never  saw  her  English- 
man. Of  course  the  matter 
was  a  great  scandal,  and  her 
people  said  as  little  as  they 
could  about  it ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, it  got  about,  and  the 
number  of  visitors  to  the  farm 
for  the  next  week  or  two  was 
astonishing.  But  call  as  often 
as  they  pleased,  the  English- 
man stayed  away  and  they  saw 
nothing  of  him. 

"  But  one  morning  when  day- 
light came  Christina  was  miss- 
ing. They  looked  about,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  her,  but 
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in  the  road  outside  there  was 
the  spoor  of  a  cart  that  had 
halted  in  passing  during  the 
night. 

" '  It  is  plain  enough,'  said 
the  old  man.  '  She  is  with  her 
Englishman  at  Bothaskraal. 
Sons,  get  your  rifles,  and  we 
will  ride  over.' 

"But  on  the  way  they  had 
to  pass  Morder  Drift,  and  think- 
ing only  of  the  shame  to  their 
house,  they  rode  altogether  into 
the  water,  none  looking  ahead. 
There  had  been  rains,  and  each 
man  was  compelled  to  give  all 
his  care  to  guiding  his  horse 
through  the  torrent,  while  hold- 
ing his  rifle  aloft  in  one  hand. 

"When  they  were  thus  all  in 
the  water  together  they  heard 
a  shout,  and  the  Englishman 
on  a  big  horse  rode  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  He  had  a  gun  at 
his  shoulder  covering  them  all, 
and  they  headed  their  horses 
up-stream  and  halted  to  hear 
him  speak. 

"He  was  prideful  and  con- 
temptuous. '  Six  of  you,'  he 
cried,  '  no  less  than  six,  who 
have  come  out  to  kill  one  man, 
and  the  whole  lot  bottled  up  in 
the  middle  of  a  ditch  and  wait- 
ing to  be  shot.  The  first  one 
that  moves  his  rifle  till  I  give 
permission  dies.' 

"  Not  one  of  them  answered, 
but  all  kept  their  eyes  on  him. 
Old  Mynheer  van  der  Poel  had 
a  cartridge  in  his  rifle,  and  he 
touched  his  horse  with  the  spur 
under  water  that  it  might 
fidget  round  towards  the  Eng- 
lishman. 

"  '  Well,'  said  the  man  on  the 
bank,  '  if  I  shot  each  one  of  you 
as  you  sit,  I  should  be  in  my 
right,  and  not  one  could  'blame 


me.  But  where  I  come  from  one 
does  not  shoot  even  a  duck  sit- 
ting, and  I  am  going  to  let  you 
go.  You  shall  have  a  chance 
to  do  the  thing  decently,  so 
come  back  and  fight  me  openly. 
Or,'  and  he  laughed  as  he  spoke, 
'  you  can  do  it  another  way.  I 
am  leaving  this  cursed  country 
shortly  with  Christina.  See  if 
you  can  get  at  me  and  kill  me 
before  then.  It's  a  fair  offer ; 
but  I  warn  you  you'll  find  it  a 
dangerous  game,  and  there'll  be 
blood-letting  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other.' 

"He  drew  back  his  horse  a 
little,  still  covering  them  with 
the  rifle.  'Now,'  he  cried, 
'  drop  your  guns  into  the  water, 
and  you  can  go.  Drop  them,  I 
say!' 

"  One  by  one  the  young  men 
let  their  rifles  fall  into  the 
stream ;  but  the  old  father 
fumbled  with  his  finger.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shot,  and  the 
Englishman's  big  horse  shied 
at  the  spurt  of  mud  at  his  feet. 
Of  course  the  old  man  could  not 
shoot  without  aiming. 

"  Then  the  Englishman 
brought  round  his  gun,  and 
the  old  man,  sitting  on  his 
horse,  with  the  water  stream- 
ing over  his  saddle,  knew  that 
a  tremble  of  the  finger  would 
send  him  to  God. 

" '  But  that  you  are  Chris- 
tina's father,'  said  the  English- 
man, in  a  voice  as  clear  as 
falling  pebbles,  '  I  would  put  a 
bullet  through  your  white  head 
this  minute.  This  time,  though, 

you  shall  go  alive,  but  by ! 

you  shall  have  your  ducking.' 

"And  dropping  his  muzzle, 
he  suddenly  shot  the  straining 
horse  through  the  head,  so  that 
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it  fell  immediately,  and  the  old 
man  was  plunged  out  of  sight  in 
the  rushing  water. 

"When  he  got  to  the  bank, 
fifty  yards  down  the  stream,  the 
Englishman  was  gone. 

"They  went  home  soberly, 
all  busy  with  thoughts  of  their 
own.  When  they  neared  the 
home  kraals  the  father  spoke. 

" '  This  is  a  business  to  be 
wiped  out,'  he  said.  'This 
shame  cannot  rest  with  us. 
For  my  part,  I  could  not  pray 
with  a  clear  mind  and  that 
Englishman  alive.' 

"They  all  agreed  with  him, 
though,  as  Koos  admitted,  with 
the  death-rattle  shaking  him, 
they  were  all  dreadfully  afraid 
of  that  big  swaggering  man. 
The  old  man  had  done  a  fair 
share  of  fighting  before,  and  at 
Potchefstroom,  as  he  said,  he 
had  killed  three  rooineks,  so  he 
was  ready  enough  for  the  busi- 
ness. 

"But  the  young  men  had 
only  been  out  against  the 
Kaffirs,  and  there  is  not  very 
much  in  that. 

"Now  old  Mynheer  van  der 
Poel  was  not  such  a  fool  as  to 
risk  his  life  or  the  lives  of  his 
sons  in  fighting  the  English- 
man. The  war  against  the 
rooineks  had  made  him  slim; 
for  it  is  chiefly  by  wits  and 
knowledge  that  the  Boers  have 
beaten  the  English.  So  in- 
stead of  going  out  to  be  shot 
like  a  fool,  he  made  a  plan. 

"  You  know  how  Bothaskraal 
lies.  At  the  back  of  it  there 
is  nothing  but  the  Kaffir 
country  and  the  thorn  bush ; 
and  if  you  would  get  to  the 
dorp,  or  to  the  road,  or  to  the 
railway,  you  must  cross  the 


Dolf  Spruit,  and  for  miles  the 
only  crossing  place  is  Morder 
Drift.  So  at  Morder  Drift 
they  set  a  watch,  four  in  the 
daytime  and  three  in  the  night, 
never  losing  sight  of  the  drift. 

"In  this  manner  they  waited 
a  month  till  the  evil  night 
came.  It  was  a  night  sent  by 
the  devil's  own  design,  a  grue- 
some, cloud-heavy,  sulphurous 
night,  and  at  the  drift  were 
the  old  man,  Koos,  and  the  lad 
Hendrik.  Koos  was  on  watch 
among  the  bushes;  the  other 
two  crouched  below  the  bank 
out  of  the  wind.  A  little  rain 
dribbled  down,  and  of  a  sudden 
Koos  whistled  like  a  korhaan. 

"The  two  got  their  rifles 
and  went  down  into  the  water 
on  foot,  the  old  man  up-stream, 
the  lad  down,  stepping  care- 
fully, for  the  stream  was  very 
strong  and  pulled  at  their 
waists  dangerously.  Koos 
walked  into  the  road,  above 
the  water  and  in  the  shadow, 
and  waited. 

"Three  horses  came  down 
the  other  side  of  the  drift,  and 
three  persons  on  them.  The 
one  was  the  Englishman,  the 
other  was  Christina,  the  third  a 
Kaffir.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  drift  they  could  not  see 
the  watchers,  and  in  the  swirl 
of  the  water  they  could  not 
hear  the  click  of  the  rifles. 

"  Into  the  water  they  rode, 
and  then  Koos,  who  had  a 
magazine  rifle,  suddenly  stood 
up  and  shot  the  Kaffir.  He 
screamed  and  fell  into  the 
water,  and  his  horse  turned 
and  galloped  off. 

"  '  Keep  still,  Mynheer  Dunn,' 
cried  Koos.  '  A  movement 
and  you  are  dead.  Better 
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raise  your  hands,  I  think. 
That  is  right.  Now,  Christina, 
ride  out  of  the  water  on  this 
side.' 

"  '  Stay  where  you  are,  Chris- 
tina,' said  the  Englishman. 
'Sir,'  he  called  to  Koos,  'you 
have  trapped  me  sure  enough, 
and  I  ask  and  expect  nothing. 
But  what  are  you  going  to  do 
to  Christina  ? ' 

" '  Are  you  Christina's  hus- 
band ?  '  asked  Koos.  '  Are  you 
married  to  her  ?  ' 

"  'I  am,'  answered  the  other. 

'"That  is  well  for  Christina. 
Otherwise  she  would  be  shot. 
We  have  little  patience  with 
wrong-doers,  I  can  tell  you.' 

"  '  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  with  her  ?  ' 

'"I?  Nothing  at  all,'  an- 
swered Koos.  '  She  is  no 
longer  my  business.  It  will  be 
for  Christina's  father  to  decide 
what  shall  be  done  to  her.' 

"'Will  you  promise ' 

began  the  Englishman ;  but 
Koos  laughed. 

" '  I  promise  nothing,'  he 
replied.  'In  a  few  moments 
you  will  be  dead,  and  past 
bargaining.  Christina,  ride 
on.' 

" '  Stay  a  moment,'  called 
the  Englishman  again.  'I 
will  ask  you  a  favour,  anyhow. 
It  is  not  well  to  refuse  a  dying 
man,  and  perhaps  in  a  few 
moments  I  shall  have  more 
power  over  you.  So  I  beg  you, 
spare  Christina.' 

"'I  promise  nothing  at  all,' 
answered  Koos.  'I  am  not 
afraid  of  ghosts.' 

"  '  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that,' 
said  the  other.  '  So  I  have 
nothing  to  gain  whether  by 
talking  or  holding  my  tongue  ?  ' 


"  '  Nothing  at  all ! ' 

"  '  Very  well ;  if  that  be  the 
case,  take  that ! '  and  very  sud- 
denly he  snatched  a  pistol — one 
of  those  things  which  hold  six 
bullets — from  his  pocket  and 
shot  Koos  in  the  leg. 

Christina  screamed  as  her 
horse  bounded  and  carried  her 
forward  out  of  the  water.  Koos 
did  not  fall,  but  caught  it  by 
the  rein  and  dragged  her  from 
the  saddle.  He  held  her  close, 
with  his  left  arm  about  her  and 
his  rifle  in  his  right  hand,  pistol- 
fashion. 

"'Shoot  again,  rooinek,'  he 
cried  mockingly.  '  You  will  be 
sure  to  hit  one  of  us.'  And 
then  he  fired. 

"At  the  same  moment  Myn- 
heer van  der  Poel,  in  the  water 
up-stream,  fired,  and  the  Eng- 
lishman fell  on  to  the  bow  of 
his  saddle.  The  horse  dashed 
down  the  water,  and  Koos, 
gripping  the  screaming  girl, 
heard  young  Hendrik  shoot 
again. 

"There  was  silence  for  a 
minute  then,  and  Mynheer  van 
der  Poel  climbed  out  of  the 
water  and  called  to  Hendrik. 

"  '  Have  you  got  him  ?  '  he 
cried. 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  the  boy  ;  '  I 
am  holding  him  up,  but  he  is 
still  alive.' 

" '  Can  he  stand  ?  '  cried  the 
old  man. 

" '  No,'  came  the  answer  from 
the  water. 

" '  Then  drown  him,'  com- 
manded the  father.  '  I  will 
come  down  and  help.' 

"When  he  had  climbed  down 
into  the  water  again  Koos  laid 
the  girl  down.  She  was  still 
white ;  her  senses  had  fled. 
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Presently  as  he  was  binding  his 
leg  he  heard  the  father  say — 

"  '  Now  raise  him  a  little,  and 
I  will  shoot  again  to  make  sure ; ' 
and  immediately  the  sound  of 
shot  burst  out.  At  this  the 
girl  opened  her  eyes,  and  Koos, 
looking  at  her,  saw  with  aston- 
ishment that  she  smiled. 

" '  Have  you  killed  him, 
Koos  ? '  she  asked  very  gently. 

"  '  Be  quiet,'  answered  Koos. 

"  '  But  tell  me,'  she  persisted. 

"  'Yes,'  he  replied  at  length. 

'"She  closed  her  eyes  and 
sighed.  'That  was  cruel,'  she 
said,  'I  loved  him  so.' 

"But  she  sat  up  again  as  the 
old  father  and  the  lad  dragged 
the  body  out  of  the  water. 

"  '  Four  wounds,'  panted  the 
old  man.  '  Not  one  of  us  missed. 
That  was  very  good,  considering 
the  darkness.  And  as  he  flung 
the  bleeding  corpse  down  he 
turned  upon  Christina. 

"  'Here,'  he  cried,  calling  her 


by  a  dreadful  word  of  shame. 
'Here  is  your  husband.' 

"  '  Father,'  said  young  Hen- 
drik,  'there  is  money  in  his 
pockets.  If  I  take  it  people 
will  say  this  was  done  by 
Kaffirs.' 

'"Take  it  then,'  said  the  old 
man,  and  when  the  boy  had 
emptied  the  pockets  he  bade 
him  throw  the  money  into  the 
stream. 

"  Then  they  mounted  and 
rode  away,  but  not  homewards. 
They  rode  across  the  stream  to 
cross  it  twenty  miles  down, 
that  their  spoor  should  not 
betray  them. 

"  And  as  Koos  told  me,  while 
his  eyes  glazed,  he  turned  and 
looked  back,  and  there  he  saw 
Christina  with  the  English- 
man's head  on  her  lap,  looking 
after  them  with  a  face  that  set 
him  trembling." 

As  the  old  lady  concluded  I 
passed  an  arm  round  Katje. 


A   GOOD   END. 


One  of  the  most  awe-inspir- 
ing traits  of  the  Vrouw  Grobe- 
laar  was  her  familiarity  with 
the  subject  of  death.  She 
had  a  discriminating  taste  in 
corpses,  and  remembered  of 
several  old  friends  only  the 
figure  they  cut  when  the  life 
was  gone  from  them.  She  was 
as  opinionative  in  this  regard 
as  in  all  others  ;  she  had  her 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  it  is  my 
firm  belief  to  this  day  that  she 
never  rose  to  such  heights  of 
conversational  greatness  as 
when  attending  a  deathbed. 
It  is  on  record  that  more  than 
one  invalid  was  relieved  of  all 


desire  to  live  after  being  pre- 
pared for  dissolution  by  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar. 

On  the  evening  following  the 
burial  of  Katrina  Potgieter's 
baby,  which  died  of  drinking 
water  after  a  surfeit  of  dried 
peaches,  the  old  lady  was  in 
great  feather.  Never  were  her 
reminiscences  so  ghoulish  and 
terrifying,  and  never  did  she 
hurl  her  weighty  moralities 
over  so  wide  a  scope.  Event- 
ually she  lapsed  into  criticism, 
and  announced  that  the  art 
of  dying  effectively  was  little 
practised  nowadays. 

"  I  hate  to  see  a  person  slink 
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out  of  life,"  she  said.  "Give 
me  a  man  or  a  woman  that 
knows  all  clearly  to  the  last, 
and  gives  other  people  an  op- 
portunity to  see  some  little  way 
into  eternity.  After  all,  there's 
nothing  more  in  dying  than 
changing  the  style  of  one's 
clothes,  and  even  the  most 
paltry  folk  have  some  consid- 
eration as  corpses.  I  can't  see 
what  there  is  to  be  afraid  of." 

"I  don't  think  that,"  ob- 
served Katje.  "Even  if  it 
wasn't  that  I  was  soon  to  be 
dead  and  buried,  the  whole 
business  seems  horrible.  Fancy 
all  the  people  crowding  round 
to  look  at  you  and  cry,  while 
they  talked  as  if  you  were 
already  dead.  When  Polly 
Honiball  was  dying,  old  Vrouw 
Meyers  asked  her  if  she  could 
see  anything  yet.  Ugh  ! " 

The  old  lady  shook  her  head. 
"  That's  not  the  way  to  look  at 
it,"  she  replied.  "A  good 
death  is  the  sign  of  a  good 
life  ;  or  anyhow,  that's  how 
people  judge  it.  It's  as  well  to 
give  no  room  for  talk  after- 
wards, Katje.  And  as  for  the 
mere  death,  no  good  Christian 
fears  that.  Why,  I  have  known 
a  man  seek  death  !  " 

"Did  he  kill  himself?"  in- 
quired Katje. 

"Kill  himself!  Indeed  he 
didn't.  That  would  be  a  crime, 
and  a  dreadful  scandal.  No, 
he  took  death  by  the  hand  in 
a  most  seemly  and  respectable 
way,  and  his  family  were  al- 
ways thought  the  better  of 
for  it. 

"Yes,  I'll  tell  you  about  it. 
It  will  be  a  lesson  to  you,  Katje, 
and  I  hope  you  will  think  about 
it  and  take  it  to  heart. 


"The  man  I  am  talking 
about  was  Mynheer  Andries 
van  der  Linden,  a  most  godly 
and  prosperous  Burgher,  whose 
farm  was  on  the  High  Veld. 
All  the  days  of  his  life  he 
walked  uprightly,  and  married 
twice.  His  sons  and  daughters 
were  many,  and  all  good,  save 
for  one  sidelong  skellum,  Piet, 
his  second  son,  who  afterwards 
went  to  live  among  the  Eng- 
lish. He  had  cattle  and  sheep 
at  pasture  for  miles,  and  a 
kerk  on  his  land,  where  his 
nephew,  the  Predikant,  used  to 
preach.  And  by  reason  of  his 
sanctity  and  cleverness  Andries 
grew  richer  and  richer  till  the 
Burghers  respected  him  so  much 
that  they  made  him  a  com- 
mandant and  a  member  of  the 
Church  Council. 

"  All  prospered  with  him,  as 
I  was  telling  you,  until  one 
day  it  seemed  as  if  God's  hand 
had  fallen  from  him.  He  was 
smitten  with  a  disease  of  which 
not  the  oldest  woman  in  the 
district  had  ever  seen  the  like, 
and  his  own  flesh  became  a 
curse  to  him.  The  very  marrow 
in  his  bones  bred  fire  to  feed  on 
his  body,  and  he  lay  on  his  bed 
in  the  torments  of  hell.  For 
weeks  he  writhed  and  screamed 
like  a  madman,  tossing  on  his 
blankets  and  tearing  at  his 
body,  or  struggling  and  howling 
as  his  sons  held  him  down  for 
fear  he  should  injure  himself  in 
his  frenzy.  The  whole  thing  was 
very  terrible  and  mysterious ; 
and  it  was  said  among  the 
farms  that  Andries  van  der 
Linden  could  not  have  been  so 
good  after  all,  or  God  would 
not  thus  visit  him  with  such 
a  scourge. 
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"  For  myself,  I  never  believed 
this,  and  what  he  afterwards 
did  will  show  that  I  had  the 
right  of  it.  Still,  good  or  bad, 
the  affliction  was  undeniable, 
for  I  myself  heard  him  scream- 
ing like  a  beast  as  I  drove  to 
Nachtmaal. 

"The  malady  lasted  for 
months,  and  all  herbs  and  pills 
that  were  given  him  did  not  an 
atom  of  good.  Even  the  Kaffirs 
could  do  nothing,  though  Klein 
Andries,  the  old  man's  eldest 
son  and  a  good  lad,  caught  a 
witch-doctor  and  sjamboked 
him  to  pieces  to  make  him  help. 
In  short,  the  illness  was  plainly 
beyond  mortal  cure,  and  the 
old  man  at  last  came  to  see 
this. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  that 
he  had  times  of  peace,  when 
the  agony  forsook  him,  and  left 
him  limp  like  a  wet  clout.  Then 
he  would  sweat  and  quake  with 
terror  of  the  pains  that  would 
return;  and  so  pitiful  was  his  con- 
dition that  he  could  not  even 
listen  with  a  proper  patience 
to  the  reading  of  Scripture  or 
the  singing  of  David's  psalms. 
You  will  see  from  this  what  a 
terrible  visitation  to  a  God-fear- 
ing man  this  illness  was. 

"So  he  made  up  his  mind. 
One  morning  early,  while  quiet- 
ness was  with  him,  he  called  for 
Klein  Andries  and  bade  him 
shut  the  door  of  the  room. 

"'Andries,'  he  said,  'I  have 
been  thinking  the  matter  to  a 
finish,  and  I  am  determined  to 
have  an  end  to  this  torment.' 

" '  Have  you  found  any 
means  ?  '  began  Klein  Andries. 

" '  Listen,'  said  the  old  man. 
'  It  is  plain  to  me  that  I  shall 
gain  no  cure  on  earth,  and  I 


have  decided  to  die.  So  I  shall 
die  at  the  end  of  a  week  about 
two  hours  after  sunrise.' 

"Andries  was  of  course  very 
much  taken  aback.  'I  do  not 
understand,'  he  said.  '  You 
cannot  mean  to  kill  yourself  ?  ' 

"  '  Of  course  not,'  answered 
the  old  man.  '  That  will  be 
your  part.' 

"  '  How  do  you  mean  ?  '  cried 
Andries. 

" '  I  shall  lie  here  in  my  bed, 
with  clean  pillows  and  fresh 
sheets,  and  the  best  coverlet. 
Our  people  will  all  be  here, — 
you  will  see  to  that, — and  when 
I  have  spoken  to  them  and 
shaken  their  hands,  you  shall 
bring  in  your  rifle — 

"'That  will  do,'  said  Klein 
Andries.  '  You  need  tell  me 
no  more.  I  will  not  do  it.' 

" '  But  you  are  my  first- 
born,' said  the  father. 

"  '  It  is  all  the  same  ;  I  will 
not  do  it.' 

"  '  Then  you  can  get  out  of 
my  house,  with  your  wife  and 
your  children,  and  go  look  for 
a  stone  on  which  to  lay  your 
heads.' 

"  '  That  is  very  easy,'  an- 
swered Klein  Andries,  quite 
calmly.  '  No  doubt  we  shall 
find  that  stone  you  speak  of.' 

"  '  And  I  will  get  Piet  to  do 
it,'  said  the  old  man. 

"  '  No,'  replied  Klein  Andries. 
'  Piet  shall  not  do  it.  Nobody 
shall  do  it.  I  will  not  have  it 
done.' 

"  'Andries,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  you  and  I  must  not  talk  thus. 
I  am  your  father,  and  I  tell 
you  to  do  me  this  service.  Say 
rather,  I  ask  it  of  you.  It  is 
no  more  than  an  act  of  kind- 
ness to  a  stricken  man ;  your 
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hand  on  the  gun  will  be  the 
hand  of  mercy.' 

"  '  But  I  cannot  do  it,'  cried 
out  Klein  Andries  in  a  sort  of 
pain. 

"  '  You  will  do  it,'  said  the 
old  man.  '  Remember  you  are 
the  eldest  of  my  sons.  You  will 
do  it,  Andries  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Andries. 

"  '  You  will  do  it  ?  ' 

"  <  No  I ' 

"  '  Then,  Andries,'  said  the 
old  man,  half  raising  himself 
as  he  lay,  and  pointing  a  finger 
at  his  son  —  '  then,  Andries, 
eldest  son  and  dearest  and  all, 
I  will  curse  you.' 

"For  a  full  minute  the  two 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes, 
and  then  Klein  Audries  let  his 
hand  fall  on  his  knee  like  a 
man  beaten  and  broken. 

"  '  It  shall  be  as  you  say,'  he 
answered  at  last.  '  I  will  do 
what  you  ask,  but — it  will  spoil 
my  life  for  me.' 

" '  Thank  you,  my  son,'  said 
the  old  man,  sinking  back. 

"'Oh,  I  will  do  it,'  said 
Andries.  '  But  I  hold  it  a  sin, 
a  black  and  bloody  sin,  that  I 
commit  with  open  eyes  and 
a  full  knowledge.  But  I  will 
do  it.' 

"  So  the  thing  happened,  and 
all  that  week  before  his  death 
the  old  man  suffered  little.  As 
he  said  himself,  his  last  taste 
of  life  was  sweet  in  his  mouth. 
He  thought  much  upon  his 
grave  and  the  manner  of  his 
burying,  and  would  often  talk 
with  Klein  Andries  and  Piet, 
and  give  them  directions. 

"  '  I  will  not  be  buried  in  the 
kraal,'  he  said  one  day.  '  My 
sister  Greta  never  had  any  love 
for  me,  and  I  had  just  as  lief 


not  disturb  her.  Put  me  on 
top  of  the  hill  there ;  I  was 
always  one  for  an  open  view.' 

"  From  where  he  lay  he  could 
see  through  the  window  the 
place  where  he  desired  to  be 
buried,  and  the  grave  of  his 
cousin  Cornel,  dead  twenty 
years  before. 

"  '  Put  me,  then,  on  top  of 
the  hill,'  he  said,  'and  I  shall 
be  able  to  overlook  Cornel.  He 
has  a  head-board  with  a  round 
top,  so  you  will  give  me  two 
boards,  one  at  my  head  and 
one  at  my  feet,  both  with  round 
tops.  You  would  not  have  that 
carrion  triumph  over  me  ? ' 

"'It  shall  be  done,'  said 
Andries. 

" '  And  you  might  carve  a 
verse  on  my  head-board,'  the 
old  man  went  on.  '  Cornel  has 
only  his  name  and  dates,  and 
no  doubt  he  counts  on  my 
having  no  more.  His  board 
is  only  painted ;  see  that  you 
carve  mine.' 

"  'I  do  not  carve  letters  very 
well,'  began  Andries,  '  but ' 

"  '  Oh,  you  carve  well  enough,' 
said  the  old  man.  '  Very  well 
indeed,  considering.  You  won't 
have  to  do  very  much.  There 
are  plenty  of  short  verses  in 
the  Psalms,  and  some  —  very 
good  ones,  too  —  in  Proverbs. 
The  Predikant  will  soon  choose 
a  verse  of  the  right  sort.  Say  a 
verse,  Andries ;  it  is  not  much.' 

"'I  will  see  to  it,'  said 
Andries. 

"  Then  Piet,  whose  mind  was 
a  dunghill,  had  a  horrible 
thought.  'But  what  about 
the  water  ? '  he  cried,  for  the 
stream  from  which  they  took 
their  drinking-water  ran  past 
the  foot  of  the  hill. 
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"  '  You  must  draw  your  water 
higher  up,'  answered  the  old 
man.  '  If  I  were  not  about  to 
die,  Piet,  and  therefore  under 
a  need  to  judge  not,  lest  I  be 
judged,  I  would  cut  down  your 
oxen  and  sheep  for  that.  Go 
out ;  I  will  say  what  I  have 
to  say  to  Andries.' 

"When  Piet  was  gone  he 
went  on.  '  Remember,  Andries, 
a  bare  four  foot,  110  more.  I 
would  not  wish  to  be  late  when 
the  dead  arise.  Just  four  foot 
of  cool  earth,  and  a  black  coffin 
with  plenty  of  room  in  it.' 

" '  I  will  take  care,'  replied 
Klein  Andries. 

'"Very  well,  do  as  I  have 
told  you,  and  I  shall  be  very 
well  off.  I  shall  sleep  without 
pain  till  the  last  day,  and  per- 
haps dream  in  peace  about  the 
verse  on  my  head  -  board  and 
the  round  tops.' 

"Although  I  like  a  man  to 
take  it  bravely,  I  can  very  well 
understand  that  that  week 
must  have  been  a  terrible  one 
for  Klein  Andries,  who,  though 
a  good  lad,  and  a  wealthy  man 
at  this  day,  never  was  particu- 
larly quick  at  taking  up  an 
idea.  He  went  about  with  a 
bowed  head  and  empty  eyes, 
like  a  man  in  mortal  shame ; 
and  I  believe  that  never  since 
has  he  quite  cast  off  the  load 
his  father  laid  on  him.  Not 
that  I  see  any  harm  in  the 
affair  myself. 

"  Well,  in  proper  course  the 
day  came,  and  Andries  van  der 
Linden  lay  in  his  bed  between 
the  fresh  sheets,  propped  up 
with  fine  clean  pillows.  His 
people  had  come  from  near 
and  far,  for  the  curious  story 


was  well  known,  and  they  were 
proud  of  their  kinsman.  They 
crowded  the  room  in  which  he 
lay,  all  in  their  best  clothes,  a 
little  uneasy,  as  most  folks  are 
on  great  occasions,  and  all  very 
quiet. 

"  Old  Andries  van  der  Linden 
was  free  from  pain,  and  spoke 
to  them  all  in  very  cheerful 
and  impressing  words.  As  he 
lay  among  his  pillows  with  his 
white  hair  thrown  back  and 
his  beard  on  his  breast,  he  was 
a  fine  man  to  see — a  picture  of 
a  good  and  a  brave  man.  He 
read  aloud  from  the  Bible,  and 
then  prayed  awhile,  giving  out 
his  words  grandly  and  without 
a  quaver.  Then  he  shook  them 
all  by  the  hand  and  bade  each 
one  good-bye. 

"'Now,  Andries,'  he  said, 
and  lay  back  smiling. 

"Klein  Andries  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed  with  his  rifle 
resting  across  the  rail,  but 
he  dropped  his  head  with  a 
sob. 

" '  I  cannot,'  he  said,  '  I 
cannot.' 

"  '  Come  Andries,  said  the  old 
man  again.  'Come,  my  son.' 

"  Then  Klein  Andries  caught 
his  breath  in  his  throat  and 
steadied  the  rifle.  The  old 
man  lay  calmly,  still  smiling, 
with  fearless  eyes. 

" '  Close  your  eyes,'  said 
Andries  hoarsely,  and  as  the 
old  man  did  so  he  fired. 

"The  windows  of  the  room 
were  blown  outwards  and 
broken,  but  the  shot  was  a 
true  one,  and  the  work  was 
well  and  workmanlike  done." 

"  It  must  have  spoiled  the 
sheets,"  observed  Katje. 
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THERE  is  no  breed  of  dog 
about  which  more  stories  are 
told  than  the  fox-terrier.  He 
is  a  universal  favourite,  whether 
as  a  friend  in  the  house  or  as  a 
companion  on  a  country  walk. 
All  who  know  the  fox-terrier 
love  him  for  his  bright  intelli- 
gence, his  deep  affection,  and 
his  reckless  pluck  and  daring. 
A  friend  of  ours  was  once  asked 
to  escort  a  young  lady  on  a  long 
journey.  Every  subject  of  con- 
versation was  started,  and  soon 
exhausted.  They  seemed  to 
find  no  common  ground  until 
in  a  fortunate  moment  the  fox- 
terrier  was  introduced.  "  Then 
my  companion  brightened  up. 
She  forgot  her  shyness  and  con- 
straint, and  never  ceased  talk- 
ing until  the  journey's  end  was 
reached."  But  with  all  his 
good  points,  we  should  ^  have 
been  inclined  to  doubt  our  little 
friend's  capacity  for  persever- 
ance in  tracking  the  doubles  of 
a  hare  or  circumventing  the 
wiles  of  the  otter.  Till  we  read 
Miss  Serrell's  book,  '  With 
Hound  and  Terrier  in  the 
Field,'  we  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fox-terrier  did 
not  care  for  a  chase  unless  it 
speedily  culminated  in  a  fight 
or  a  worry.  But  as  we  put 
down  this  delightful  volume, 
we  feel  that  we  have  wronged 

o 

the  terriers,  and  that  they  are 
not  so  volatile    and   mercurial 


as  we  had  supposed ;  for  here 
is  the  story  of  a  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  terrier,  told  in 
the  simplest  and  most  straight- 
forward manner.  We  learn 
how  Miss  Alys  Serrell  and 
her  friend  Miss  Aura  Guest 
have  collected  and  trained 
packs  of  terriers  that  can  hunt 
a  hare  or  a  rabbit,  kill  an  otter 
after  a  fair  chase,  and  would, 
we  believe,  prove  a  match  for 
the  fox  himself  if  he  was  not 
reserved  for  their  betters,  the 
foxhounds.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  know  how  this  was  done, 
he  will  find  the  story  in  this 
book,  and,  incidentally,  will 
gain  some  practical  knowledge 
about  the  education  and  man- 
agement of  terriers.  No  dog- 
lover,  nor  student  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  minds  of  our  dumb 
friends,  but  will  discover  some- 
thing to  delight  and  much  to 
learn  in  these  pages.  Indeed, 
though  it  is  much  more, 
'With  Hound  and  Terrier  in 
the  Field '  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing collection  of  dog  stories. 
Those  who  care  little  for  sport 
will  yet  read  with  pleasure  the 
history  of  Frosty,  of  his  reform 
from  evil  practices,  the  adven- 
tures of  his  gallant  spirit,  and 
his  tragic  end ;  or  in  lighter 
vein,  not  less  delightful,  are 
the  merry  tales  of  Jubilee  and 
the  burglar,  and  Whankey  and 
the  white  ducks. 
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The  secret  of  Miss  SerrelPs 
success  with  her  terriers  lies  in 
her  patience  and  sympathy. 
She  knows  that  each  dog  has 
its  own  individual  character, 
and  she  is  quick  to  hit  off 
their  distinguishing  traits.  Of 
Sharper  the  unforgiving,  and 
how  he  disapproved  of  Vixen, 
there  is  a  capital  story  told : — 

"  Sharper  at  first  was  very  civil  to 
her ;  but  one  day  when  out  otter- 
hunting  he  was  having  a  tussle  with 
an  otter  under  a  stump,  when  Vixen 
ran  up  to  his  assistance.  She  was 
immediately  seized  by  the  otter  by 
the  nose,  and  uttering  a  yelp  of  dis- 
may she  turned  and  fled,  leaving  poor 
Sharper  to  do  battle  by  himself.  This 
he  did  gallantly,  and  dragging  the 
varmint  from  his  holt,  rolled  with 
him  into  the  water.  He  never  for- 
gave Vixen  for  forsaking  him,  and 
from  that  time  he  would  set  up  his 
back  and  growl  whenever  she  came 
near  him." 

But  the  attentive  reader  will 
not  only  be  amused,  but  also 
instructed.  The  foundation  on 
which  all  success  in  the  man- 
agement and  training  of  dogs 
is  based  may  be  found  in  the 
following  passage : — 

"  The  most  important  factor  in  the 
training  of  the  young  terrier  is,  I 
believe,  your  own  daily  intercourse 
with  him.  You  must  devote  time  to 
study  his  disposition  and  peculiarities, 
and  he  must  learn  to  know  and  under- 
stand you,  or  there  will  be  no  basis 
for  the  goodwill  and  friendship  with- 
out which  you  can  never  hope  to 
make  the  best  of  him.  The  most  im- 
portant step  will  have  been  taken 
when  you  have  gained  his  confidence, 
for  a  dog  ruled  by  fear  seldom 
shows  intelligence,  and  is  nearly 
always  a  miserable  nervous  creature 
who  vents  his  misery  in  quarrelling 
with  his  fellows." 

The   last   sentence   is    as   true 
as  it  is  well  put ;  for  the  dog, 


like  his  masters,  is  never  so 
quarrelsome  as  when  he  is 
unhappy. 

But  the  book  is  not  only 
about  terriers,  though  before 
leaving  this  subject  we  should 
like  to  draw  attention  to  the 
interesting  chapter  on  "The 
Old  Black  -  and  -  Tan  Terrier," 
which  entirely  agrees  with  our 
own  views  and  experience. 

The  love  of  the  dog  and  the 
horse  often  go  together,  and 
Miss  Serrell  was  as  successful 
in  bending  to  her  will  some 
unruly  spirits  among  the  horses 
she  has  owned  as  in  training 
Sharper,  Redcap,  and  the  rest. 
But  while  she  owes  much  of 
her  success  with  horses  and 
dogs  to  her  firm  and  gentle 
handling,  she  had  a  training 
in  horsemanship  which,  since 
she  survived  it,  could  not  have 
been  better.  This  may  seem 
a  bold  assertion ;  but  when 
the  reader  has  perused  the  fol- 
lowing passage  we  think  it 
will  be  allowed  that  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  the 
view : — 

"  It  is  to  my  brother  Campbell  that 
I  owe  whatever  skill  in  riding  I 
possess,  for  as  children  we  were  never 
so  happy  as  when  we  were  trying 
tricks  with  our  horses.  Together  we 
essayed  most  of  the  circus  perform- 
ances we  had  seen,  though  as  our 
elders  did  not  approve,  and  the  grooms 
thought  it  their  duty  to  report  our 
exploits,  we  had  to  exercise  great 
care  to  prevent  our  pleasures  being 
put  a  stop  to.  I  fear  we  shall  put 
ourselves  outside  the  pale  of  'good 
children '  when  I  confess  that  Sunday 
morning,  when  the  stable-yard  was  de- 
serted and  our  betters  were  engaged 
in  their  devotions,  was  a  chosen  time 
for  our  performances.  How  we 
managed  to  escape  from  the  prayers 
that  my  father  used  to  read  to  the 
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assembled  household  in  his  library, 
I  do  not  remember,  but  once  free, 
Campbell  and  I  would  make  for  the 
stable,  and  leading  our  mare  Bessie 
away  to  a  field,  we  jumped  and 
tumbled  and  taught  Bessie  and  our- 
selves tricks  to  our  hearts'  content." 

This  chapter  is  indeed  full 
of  the  hairbreadth  escapes  by 
flood  and  field  of  these  two 
reckless  young  people.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  they  both 
became  fearless  on  horseback 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
hunting  -  field  wherever  they 
found  themselves.  A  Dorset- 
shire woman,  and  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  little  band  of 
divines  who  combined,  not  un- 
successfully, the  country  parson 
and  the  country  gentleman, 
Miss  Serrell  hunted,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  with  the 
Blackmore  Vale,  which  was, 
and  perhaps  still  is,  one  of  the 
hardest  riding  hunts  in  Eng- 
land. Dorsetshire,  where,  as 
the  poetry  of  William  Barnes 
reminds  us,  the  language  of 
our  Saxon  forefathers  still 
lingers,  is  naturally  the  home 
of  old  English  sports  and  the 
nursing  mother  of  notable 
characters. 

With  her  father's  stories  still 
fresh  in  her  memory,  and  her 
own  experience  to  guide  her, 
Miss  Serrell  has  told  us  of  the 
rise  of  fox-hunting  in  Dorset- 
shire from  the  days  when  Mr 
Chafyn-Grove  hunted  the  first 
exclusively  foxhound  pack  in 
England  in  Cranborne  Chase — 
where  also,  by  the  way,  Peter 
Beckford  cheered  his  hounds 
and  thought  out  the  precepts 
which  make  '  Thoughts  on 
Hunting '  the  first  reading-book 
of  every  master  and  houndsnian 


— up  to  the  time  when  Mr 
Farquharson's  vast  country  was 
divided  between  five  packs  of 
hounds.  Of  these  five,  the  best- 
known  is  the  Blackmore  Vale, 
a  country  of  grass  pastures,  of 
stiff  banks  with  hedges  atop, 
of  frequent  brooks  and  stiff 
timber.  Thus  with  many  a 
pleasant  sketch  of  old  times 
Miss  Serrell  tells  us  the  story 
of  the  Blackmore  Vale  Hunt 
without  the  ponderous  formal- 
ity of  the  ordinary  hunt  history. 
There  is,  in  fact,  all  we  need 
to  know,  relieved  by  per- 
sonal touches  and  interspersed 
with  apt  anecdotes  of  old-time 
worthies  and  their  modern  suc- 
cessors. Indeed,  a  rich  fund  of 
good  stories  leads  us  on  from 
the  days  of  the  Prince  Regent 
and  his  friend  Billy  Butler  to 
the  closing  scenes  when  Mr 
Merthyr  Guest  resigned,  the 
old  pack  was  dispersed,  and 
the  hunt,  though  retaining  the 
name  and  the  country,  took  its 
place  among  ordinary  subscrip- 
tion packs.  And  in  passing  we 
may  note  that  the  chapter  on 
the  Kennel  shows  no  super- 
ficial study  of  hound-lore,  and, 
if  not  so  interesting  as  the 
lighter  pages  to  the  general 
reader,  will  be  found  worth 
attention  by  those  curious  in 
such  matters. 

But  no  account  of  this  book 
would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  the  horses 
that  carried  Miss  Serrell  so  well, 
and  in  her  hands  were  often 
reformed  from  the  tricks  which 
bad  management  —  the  source 
of  four-sevenths  of  equine  vices 
— had  taught  them.  What 
courage  and  patience  can  do, 
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this     story    of    Brilliant    may 
show  us. 

"  When  I  went  with  my  uncle,  Mr 
Dalton  Serrell,  and  my  brother 
Campbell  to  buy  her,  she  had  been 
in  her  box  for  a  week,  as  no  one 
could  get  her  out.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  Campbell  and  our  man 
succeeded  in  getting  her  into  the 
yard,  and  as  I  wished  to  try  my 
hand  on  her,  my  uncle  bought  her 
for  me.  As  soon  as  the  bargain  had 
been  struck  I  prepared  to  mount 
the  mare,  but  here  I  had  to  reckon 
with  the  farmer,  who  said  he  could 
not  allow  me  to  mount  her,  as  she 
would  not  stand  a  habit,  and  he 
assured  me  I  should  be  killed.  I 
represented  to  him,  however,  that  the 
mare  was  now  my  property,  and  that 
if  he  objected  to  my  doing  as  I  liked 
with  her  he  must  return  the  cheque. 
This  brought  him  to  reason,  and  I 
proceeded  to  ride  her  home.  The 
mare  was  very  much  afraid  of  my 
habit  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
would  kick  at  it  on  a  windy  day ; 
but  we  soon  became  friends,  and  she 
gave  me  very  few  falls." 

We  imagine,  in  these  days 
when  the  bloodhound  is  com- 
ing into  fashion,  that  a  great 
many  people  will  turn  to  the 
chapter  entitled  "  The  Blood- 
hound in  the  Vale,"  in  which 
Miss  Serrell  gives  her  recol- 
lections of  Lord  Wolverton's 
famous  pack.  The  English 
bloodhound  is,  as  his  name  (the 
derivation  of  which  is  rightly 
given  here)  implies,  a  hound  of 
pure  blood.  He  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  black  St 
Huberts,  and  the  Comte  le 
Conteulx  de  Canteleu  thinks 
he  is  of  purer  descent  than 
the  French  St  Huberts.  The 
Count,  he  tells  us,  has  had  re- 
course to  our  English  blood- 
hound to  restore  the  type  and 
qualities  of  his  own  hounds. 


In  couples  or  singly  the 
bloodhound  is  a  wonderful 
tracker,  but  as  a  member  of  a 
pack  he  was  not  a  success. 
The  vivid  language  in  which 
Lady  Theodora  Guest  tells  of  a 
run  with  Lord  Wolverton,  the 
poetic  imagination  of  "Whyte 
Melville  influenced  by  the 
splendid  gravity  and  the  organ 
tones  of  their  music,  cannot 
conceal  from  us  that  the  blood- 
hound in  the  chase  is  wilful, 
sulky,  and  capricious.  A  hound 
of  fine  temper  and  affectionate 
disposition  in  private,  he  has  a 
strong  individuality,  which  he 
does  not  willingly  merge  in  the 
pack. 

But  so  fascinating  have  we 
found  the  story  of  the  terriers, 
the  horses,  and  the  hounds,  that 
the  men  and  women  have  had 
to  wait.  Throughout  the  book 
are  a  number  of  portraits  of 
Blackmore  Vale  worthies.  Miss 
Serrell's  father,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Digby  Serrell,  has  left  behind 
him  many  interesting  recollec- 
tions of  his  friends.  The  Rev. 
Harry  Farr  Yeatman,  of  Stock 
House  was  (a  contemporary 
writer  in  1832  tells  us)  as  per- 
fect a  specimen  of  a  country 
gentleman  as  Stock  House  (over 
the  beauties  and  conveniences 
of  which  he  becomes  almost 
lyrical)  was  the  model  of  a 
Dorset  country  mansion.  Mr 
Yeatman  kept  a  wonderful 
dwarf  pack  of  fox-hounds,  with 
which  he  hunted  a  part  of 
Dorsetshire ;  and  his  clerical 
character  is  shown  in  his  diary, 
for  in  giving  an  account  of  his 
sport  "  he  always  noted  the 
number  of  parishes  hounds  had 
been  through."  There  are  many 
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stories  of  the  famous  Billy 
Butler,  another  Dorsetshire 
rector,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
Prince  Kegent  in  the  latter's 
better  mood  ;  for,  like  the  Par- 
son Jack  Russell  of  a  later  day, 
who  also  appears  in  these  pages, 
the  Rev.  William  Butler  was  a 
good  preacher  and  a  sound 
divine  as  well  as  a  thorough 
sportsman.  But  no  character 
is  more  original  and  interesting 
than  that  of  the  old  "  Doctor," 
as  Isaac  Rogers,  huntsman  to 
Mr  Phelips  of  Montacute,  was 
nicknamed.  A  hard,  keen  old 
fellow  was  the  Doctor. 

"One  day,  when  the  fixture  was 
at  Melbury,  a  member  of  the  hunt, 
who  overtook  the  '  Doctor '  and  his 
hounds  on  the  way  to  the  meet,  re- 
marked that  he  was  tired  from  the 
long  chase  of  the  day  before,  to 
which  the  '  Doctor '  responded 
bluntly,  '  If  you  be  tired  with  a 
four  hours'  ding  yesterday,  what  must 
I  be  then,  for  this  be  the  zeven- 
and  -  vortieth  day  vollying  that  I 
have  hallied  to  a  hound,  save  and 
except  Sundays.'" 

Indeed,  the  early  chapters 
are  full  of  narratives  of  old- 
world  characters,  and  serve  to 
fill  up  the  gap  in  hunting 
annals  that  exists  between  the 
death  of  Nimrod  and  the 
present  day.  There  are  ac- 
counts of  Mr  Farquharson, 
who  hunted  a  district  which 
was  literally  large  enough  to 
make  five  hunting  countries; 
of  the  Mr  Drax,  who  had  "a 
great  eye  for  colour  in  his 
own  and  his  servants'  dress  in 
the  field.  The  latter  were 
attired  in  canary  -  coloured 
plush  coats,  with  blue  collars 
bound  with  gold  lace,  and  a 
gold  fox  with  a  silver  brush  on 
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each  side   of   the   collar.     For 
the   rest   they  had  red  waist- 
coats,   white    breeches,    white 
tops,   black    velvet    caps,    and 
white  gloves";  of  John  Press, 
who    was     huntsman     to    the 
Cambridgeshire      when     King 
Edward   VII.    was  an    under- 
graduate   at     Cambridge ;     of 
Tim     Treadwell,     whose     son 
was  a  favourite  with  a  former 
generation    of    Oxford    under- 
graduates ;  so  through  a  num- 
ber  of    hunting   celebrities   of 
Dorset   down    to    the   present 
time.     Changes    in  mastership 
were  infrequent  in  the  Black- 
more  Vale,  and  Mr  Digby,  Sir 
Richard  Glyn,  and  Mr  Merthyr 
Guest   held    office    for    nearly 
half  a  century  between  them. 
It  was  during  the  reigns  of  the 
last    two    that    Miss   Serrell's 
hunting   with    the   Blackmore 
Vale  took  place,  and  many  a 
picture   of   the   sport   she    en- 
joyed; and  the  companions  she 
enjoyed   it  with,  she   sketches 
with  sympathetic  hand.     There 
is   much  about  Mr  Guest,  the 
last  master  of   the  Blackmore 
Vale    under    the     old    regime, 
whose  firm  opinion  it  was  that 
the  safest  place  is  to  be  first  at 
a  fence,  an  opinion  on  which  he 
certainly  acted.     Other   noted 
riders   were   the   late  Rev.    S. 
Dendy  of  Lattiford,  the  neatest 
of  horsemen ;  Mr  Digby  Collins, 
still  with  us,  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  a  hunter  of  his  day ; 
Mr  Surtees,   a  relative  of  the 
creator     of     our     old     friend 
Jorrocks,    Major   "Why te- Mel- 
ville ;     and    on    one    occasion 
the  great    sportsman,    Colonel 
Anstruther  -  Thomson   himself, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  amateur 
2  Y 
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huntsmen.  Colonel  Thomson 
has  just  passed  away  full  of 
years  and  honour.  He  occupied 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  same  place  among 
hunting  men  that  Assheton 
Smith  did  at  the  beginning. 

As  we  close  the  book  and 
remember  that  many  of  those 
of  whom  it  tells  have  passed 
away  and  others  have  with- 
drawn from  the  sport,  we  are 
tempted  to  ask  if  foxhunting 
will  hold  the  place  in  the  social 
and  national  life  of  the  twen- 
tieth that  it  did  in  that  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  may  be 
so.  One  thing  at  least  is  cer- 
tain, that  the  future  historian 
of  foxhunting  will  have  to 
tell  of  different  circumstances 
and  different  conditions.  Never 
were  there  so  many  people 
hunting,  never  were  hounds 


better  or  horses  swifter  than 
now.  Our  riders  are  not  less 
bold  than  their  forefathers,  and 
yet  no  one  can  deny  the  coming 
of  changes  which  may  be  the 
forerunners  of  decay. 

In  the  meantime,  such  books 
as  this  will  not  lack  readers, 
and  the  careful  work  of  Miss 
Serrell  and  her  coadjutor,  Miss 
Frances  Slaughter,  will  doubt- 
less gain  a  deserved  popularity. 
No  other  woman  has  yet  writ- 
ten a  book  which  like  this  may 
stand  on  our  shelves  side  by 
side  with  the  works  of  Whyte- 
Melville  or  The  Druid  and  the 
lives  of  the  two  Tom  Smiths. 
The  style  is  simple  and  vivid, 
the  knowledge  displayed  accu- 
rate and  full,  and  the  carefully 
selected  portraits  are  not  mere 
decorations  of,  but  really  illus- 
trations to,  the  text. 
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ODE    TO   A    HORSE-SHOE    FOUND    LYING    IN    THE    ROAD. 

O  LYING  in  dishonourable  dust, 

Thou  that  wert  strong  beyond  all  mortal  shoon, 
Yet  earliest  doomed  to  know  corrupting  rust, 
And  ponder,  in  unspeakable  disgust, 

On  the  hard  labours  of  thy  one  brief  moon, 
Alas,  poor  derelict !     When  I  review 

Th'  uproarious  environs  of  thy  birth, 

Thy  thankless  toil,  and  transitory  worth, 
I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  and  say,  "What  are  things  coming  to?" 

O  that  the  Muses  should  inform  my  lyre 

To  sing  the  violence  of  thy  life's  young  dawn : 

How  lustily  the  bellows  did  suspire 

Breath  for  the  flames ;   how  redly  glowed  the  fire 
On  the  huge  Smith,  exulting  in  his  brawn ; 

How  'neath  the  sledge  a  thousand  sparks  upsprang 
From  the  ripe  iron ;   how  from  wall  to  wall, 
Shadows,  like  frivolous  goblins  at  a  ball, 
Leapt,  and  the  old  black  rafters  rocked  to  each  reverberate  clang. 

Yet  on  he  wrought  with  strenuous  Ha !  and  Ho ! 

Wielding  the  hammer  in  his  mighty  grasp 
Like  a  mere  bauble :  wilder  seemed  to  grow 
The  spectral  ballet,  wilder  the  fiery  glow, 

Wilder  the  bellows'  undefeated  gasp. 
And  still  his  "noble  stroke  he  lifted  high," 

Till,  fully  formed,  he  put  thee  to  the  proof 

Burning  and  fizzling,  and  the  patient  hoof 
Hissed,  as  beneath  Odysseus'  pine  th'  astonished  Cyclops'  eye. 

O  'twere  a  subject  for  enduring  song ! 

A  theme  whereof  great  MILTON  may  have  dreamt, 
Or  SHAKESPEAKE,  prime  of  high  Parnassus'  throng. 
(Would  I  could  do  it !     But  'twould  take  too  long, 

And  the  result  would  be  beneath  contempt.) 

So  thou,  made  perfect  in  such  toilsome-wise, 

Clung  to  the  sole,  with  close  embrace  and  sure; 
And  passed,  thy  slow  curriculum  t'  endure, 
To  the  unhonoured  minor  fields  of  equine  enterprise. 
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For  of  a  truth,  O  monster  as  thou  art, 
Thy  ponderous  habit  little  seems  to  smack 

Of  the  high-stepper  in  the  gaudy  cart 

(Save  there  were  shafts  a  fair  two  ells  apart) 
Or  the  lithe-limbed  and  finicking  straddle-back ! 

Thine  was  a  beast  of  Brobdignagian  turn, 

Which  who  should  compass  with  equestrian  knee 
Would  bound  resilient,  as  the  parched  pea 
Bounds  and  rebounds,  all  buoyant,  on  the  unreposeful  drum ! 

Dull  were  thy  labours  as  thy  span  was  short. 

Methinks  thou  didst  but  drag  the  lumbering  dray 
With  slow  and  equal  gait,  nor  dream  of  sport — 
Hardly  of  rest,  save  where  the  roadside  quart 

Lured  the  dry  Jarge  to  lubricate  his  clay. 
And  the  great  nails  grew  wearied  of  the  strain; 

And  so  came  tragedy ;  thy  grip  was  spent ; 

Thou  camed'st  off — and  on  the  waggon  went ; 
And  when  I  see  thee  now,  I  weep !      And  here  we  are  again. 

Yet  mark  what  comfort  rounds  my  halting  ode : 

For  I,  too,  know  affliction,  and  'tis  held 
That  whoso  finds  a  horse-shoe  on  the  road, 
And  yields  it  haven  in  his  poor  abode, 

Has,  by  that  meritorious  act,  compelled 
Fortune's  enduring  smile ;  his  former  cares 

Shall  melt  to  nothing ;  he  shall  have  great  store 

Of  gold  (whereby  to  mock  his  editor), 
Win  in  his  gambles,  and  succeed  in  all  his  love-affairs ! 

With  reverent  hand  I  lift  thee  from  the  soil, 

And  in  a  decent  kerchief  bear  thee  hence; 
There  shall  be  no  more  trouble,  no  more  toil 
To  usward,  while  companioned  we  may  foil 

Him  and  His  Powers  by  thy  sweet  influence ! 
Mine  be  thy  roof-tree,  and  my  Mascotte  thou ! 

So  shalt  thou  rest,  and  I,  at  last,  have  struck 

Something  reliable  by  way  of  luck, 

Which  I  have  humbly  sought  full  long,  nor  ever  found  till  now. 

J.  K. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

LONDON'S  HEAVY  FATHER  —  THE  IDEAL  OP  SOCIALISM  —  THE  MODERN 
HAROUN-AL-RASCHID — LONDON  A  CITY  OF  THE  NORTH — THE  RHODES 
SCHOLARS  AT  OXFORD — THE  INVENTOR  OF  THE  MUSIC-HALL. 


THEEE  is  nothing  more  fan- 
tastic, in  a  fantastic  world, 
than  the  pretension  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The 
president  of  that  eminent  body 
has  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, which  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  tragi-comedy, — comic  in  its 
arrogance,  tragic  when  it 
touches  the  pocket  of  the  rate- 
payer. Something,  no  doubt, 
must  be  allowed  for  "  humour," 
much  more  for  boastfulness. 
But  when  all  deductions  are 
made,  Mr  Benn's  address  re- 
mains an  astounding  document. 
It  was  composed  in  the  best 
style  of  the  heavy  father,  de- 
termined to  do  the  best  for  his 
children,  determined  also  to  do 
it  after  his  own  method,  and 
for  his  own  glory  and  self- 
satisfaction.  The  Council,  as- 
serted Mr  Benn,  was  "  becoming 
more  and  more  the  guardian 
— might  he  say  the  guardian 
angel? — of  the  citizen."  Evid- 
ently there  is  nothing  he  may 
not  say ;  but  we  trust  that  there 
is  very  much  that  he  may  not 
do ;  and  though  the  Council 
has  travelled  far  on  the  road 
of  municipal  socialism,  we  are 
still  of  good  hope  that  its  ex- 
travagant ambitions  may  be 
foiled, — that  the  patient  Lon- 
doner, if  poor,  may  be  permitted 
to  live  his  life  after  his  own 
fashion,  and,  if  rich,  may  not 
be  forced  into  a  wasteful  phil- 
anthropy more  galling  than 


the  benevolences  of  the  Tudor 
kings. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  the 
County  Council  aspires  to 
accomplish  for  the  citizen  ?  It 
is  determined  that  he  shall 
never  escape  supervision.  It 
would,  if  it  could,  follow  him 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave. 
Having  first  educated  him,  it 
would  house  him,  carry  him  to 
and  from  his  business,  keep  a 
watchful  eye  upon  his  health 
and  morals,  dictate  his  amuse- 
ments, educate  his  taste  in 
music  with  a  cheap  band, 
ensure  him  tolerable  wages, 
and  finally  compel  him  to  for- 
get that  he  has  either  will  or 
responsibility  of  his  own.  The 
programme,  no  doubt,  is  flatter- 
ing to  the  vanity  of  the  Council, 
but  it  is  a  danger  to  the 
state;  and,  while  we  regret 
that  so  much  evil  has  been 
done,  it  is  not  too  late  to  speak 
a  word  of  warning  to  the 
pinched,  but  indolent,  rate- 
payers. 

The  duties  of  a  municipal 
council  are  many  and  obvious. 
It  is  their  legitimate  business 
to  see  that  the  drains  are 
efficient  and  the  roads  well- 
swept  and  clean.  But  it  is 
not  their  business  to  build 
houses  at  a  loss,  and  to  con- 
struct expensive  tramways, 
which,  though  their  conductors 
exact  a  small  fare,  are  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  implements 
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of  an  ill-advised  charity.  Still 
less  is  the  Council  qualified  to 
provide  amusements  for  what, 
with  its  lofty  air  of  patronage, 
it  calls  the  "people."  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  entertain 
his  leisure  as  he  likes  ;  and  no- 
body should  claim  even  such 
poor  solace  as  a  rickety  band 
affords  without  paying  for  it. 
And  how  ill  does  the  County 
Council  carry  out  the  foolish 
plans  which  it  has  no  right  to 
make !  Mr  Benn  boasts  that 
he  and  his  colleagues  "  cheer  " 
the  citizens  with  music.  Who 
does  not  know  the  poor,  little 
open  spaces,  scrubby  and  ill- 
adorned,  with  a  clumsy  stand 
in  the  middle,  from  whose 
eminence  policemen  and  other 
amateurs  distribute  what  by 
courtesy  is  called  "music." 
The  performance  is  cheap,  no 
doubt,  but  the  ratepayers  most 
certainly  do  not  get  fair  value 
for  their  money ;  and  it  is  not 
for  such  miserable  results  as 
this  that  we  should  see  our 
rates  increased,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  decent  citizenship  out- 
raged. 

After  all,  there  is  but  one 
method  of  making  an  honest 
citizen,  and  that  is  to  give  him 
the  freedom  of  his  own  life, 
and  to  render  him  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  his  children. 
What  man  can  have  a  decent 
pride  in  himself  who  is  con- 
ducted from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  by  Mr  Benn,  or  even  by 
one  far  wiser  than  he  ?  If  once 
you  tell  the  "poor"  man — and 
it  is  the  County  Council  that 
makes  this  odious  distinction 
between  rich  and  poor — that 
somebody  else  will  pay  for  his 
tram-rides,  will  find  him  cheap 


quarters,  and  bring  up  his 
children,  you  cannot  blame 
him  if  he  grow  careless  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  those 
who  depend  upon  him.  Why 
should  he  trouble  to  feed  his 
starveling  children,  if  a  well- 
laden  table  is  spread  for  them 
at  school  ?  Why  should  he  be 
industrious  or  thrifty,  if  round 
the  corner  he  can  hear  the 
flutter  of  the  guardian  angel's 
wings  ?  In  truth,  when  once 
you  begin  to  pauperise  a  sturdy 
class  you  sow  the  seeds  of  weak- 
ness and  misery.  The  equality 
of  man  is  a  sound  doctrine,  if 
it  mean  equal  laws  for  all ;  it 
is  a  deplorable  doctrine  if  it 
mean  that  the  man  who  won't 
work  is  the  pet  of  society,  jeal- 
ously guarded  and  recklessly 
privileged.  Strength  comes  to 
every  man  from  the  struggle 
wisely  inflicted  by  life,  and  the 
County  Council,  with  its  smil- 
ing ambition  of  making  all 
things  easy  for  all  men,  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  impose 
upon  London  a  generation  of 
idle  and  irresponsible  weak- 
lings. 

Worse  still,  the  ideal  of 
socialism  is,  and  must  always 
be,  the  policeman.  If  the 
County  Council  ever  grasped 
its  ambition  and  assumed  as 
its  especial  charge  the  life  of 
London,  it  could  only  enforce 
its  ordinances  by  the  police. 
When  once  you  have  bidden 
the  citizen  to  house  himself 
according  to  your  own  stand- 
ard of  comfort,  when  once  you 
have  told  him  how  he  must 
be  clothed,  where  he  must  find 
his  amusement,  which  tram- 
way he  must  -choose  to  trans- 
port him  to  his  work,  you 
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can  only  succeed  in  your  tyr- 
anny with  the  help  of  the  law. 
In  other  words,  you  must  in- 
vent a  vast  number  of  new 
crimes.  The  citizen,  in  whom 
there  still  lurks  the  pride  of  in- 
dependence, who  refuses  to  come 
under  the  aggressive  shelter 
of  the  Council's  enforced  ben- 
evolence, will  appear  an  out- 
cast ;  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  amateurs  of  a 
vicarious  philanthropy  who 
meet  in  Spring  Gardens  will 
not  presently  be  emboldened 
to  ask  for  a  law  which  shall 
compel  the  working  men  of 
London  not  only  to  live  in 
their  houses,  but  even  to  listen 
uncomplainingly  to  the  sad 
music  of  their  bands.  Such, 
then,  is  the  ideal  of  the  County 
Council — a  relief  from  respon- 
sibility and  the  invention  of 
new  crimes ;  and  we  can  only 
contemplate  its  perfect  realisa- 
tion with  horror.  A  despot  is 
a  grievous  thing,  even  when 
he  is  intelligent  and  spends 
his  own  money;  but  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  a  despot 
who  is  Bumble  incarnate,  and 
who  shamelessly  robs  Peter 
in  order  that  he  may  make 
foolish  experiments  upon  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  a 
reluctant  Paul. 

One  of  Mr  Benn's  pleasantest 
announcements  was  that  the 
Council's  debt  amounted  to 
£30,000,000,  of  which  only 
some  £4,000,000  was  remuner- 
ative, and  the  rates  are  mount- 
ing year  by  year.  Now,  the 
recklessness  of  municipal  trad- 
ing is  an  increasing  danger  to 
the  community.  The  county 
councillor,  vain  of  his  influence, 
fondly  believing  that  he  is  the 


modern  Haroun-al-Raschid,  is 
ever  sanguine.  He  is  confident, 
in  pretence  at  least,  that  the 
surplus  of  to-morrow  will  atone 
for  the  extravagance  of  to-day, 
and  so  he  continues  in  his  reck- 
less career  of  wanton  expendi- 
ture. When  the  bill  comes 
due,  he  gaily  insists  that  one 
end  of  London  shall  pay  for 
what  the  other  end  spends,  and 
we  are  gratified  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  ruthless  rate,  levied 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
never  asked  to  contribute  a 
penny.  Now,  philanthropy  is 
a  dangerous  expedient,  even 
when  it  is  freely  administered 
by  the  wisest  brain  ;  it  is  doubly 
dangerous  when  it  is  imposed 
upon  an  unwilling  community 
by  imprudent  vestrymen.  More- 
over, there  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  power  or  complacence  of 
the  ratepayer.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  feed  the  "people,"  and 
relieve  it  of  an  irking  responsi- 
bility. But  who  presently 
will  feed  the  harassed  ratepayer, 
and  solace  his  hungry  leisure, 
when  his  last  halfpenny  has 
been  exacted  to  swell  the  alms 
of  the  Council  ? 

And  it  is  not  merely  the 
hardship  of  paying  toll  which 
distresses  the  victims  of  the 
County  Council.  Municipal 
socialism  is  the  natural  cause 
of  commercial  depression.  The 
money  which  is  squandered 
upon  the  tramways  which 
do  not  pay,  and  upon  the 
poor  foolish  "  recreations  "  in- 
flicted by  the  Council  upon 
the  working  man,  is  with- 
drawn from  works  which 
might  give  him  employment. 
The  sad  case  of  West  Ham, 
lately  explained  in  'The Times,' 
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might  prove  a  salutary  warn- 
ing ;  but  the  County  Councils 
throughout  the  country  are  so 
deeply  in  love  with  their 
costly  generosity,  that  no  dis- 
aster is  likely  to  check  their 
extravagance.  Now,  West 
Ham,  as  '  The  Times '  points 
out,  is  perfectly  adapted  by  its 
hapless  site  and  other  circum- 
stances for  certain  uncomfort- 
able industries ;  but  manufac- 
turers decline  to  go  to  a 
neighbourhood  where  they  are 
asked  to  pay  10s.  in  the  pound 
by  way  of  rates.  Moreover, 
those  who  have  long  been 
established  there  find  it  more 
profitable  to  go  farther  afield, 
and  West  Ham  is  left  to  con- 
template, amid  its  dreams  of 
socialism,  bare  ruined  factories, 
and  a  list  of  paupers  increased 
within  a  year  by  upwards  of 
two  thousand. 

Nor  is  this  the  sum  of  our 
anxiety :  we  are  also  told  that 
the  County  Council  takes  the 
adornment  of  London  under  its 
special  care ;  and  here  we  may 
discern  the  beginnings  of  a 
serious  danger.  We  cannot 
regard  the  London  County 
Council  as  a  committee  of  taste, 
not  even  though  it  enjoys  the 
patronage  of  that  well-known 
aesthete  Mr  John  Burns.  And 
not  only  is  the  County  Council 
of  London  incompetent  to  re- 
build and  beautify  the  city 
which  it  has  taken  under  its 
charge,  the  city  itself  is  one 
which  defies  an  organised  im- 
provement. For  London  is 
the  result  not  of  a  deliberate 
design,  but  of  a  gradual 
growth.  It  still  bears  upon 
its  gnarled  face  the  history  of 
the  centuries.  It  is  not  one 


town,  but  ten  ;  it  belongs  not 
to  one  period,  but  to  a  dozen. 
Nor  has  it  yet  lost  the  signs  of 
a  continuous  progress.  West- 
minster, Kensington,  and  Ful- 
ham,  to  give  but  three  instances, 
are  only  just  losing  the  im- 
memorial aspect  of  small  pro- 
vincial towns.  Wherever  you 
see  the  words  High  Street 
inscribed  upon  a  wall,  you 
know  that  once  upon  a  time 
that  street  ran  through  a 
village,  parted  by  green  fields 
from  the  encroaching  lines  of 
bricks  and  mortar.  Each 
parish  (or  country  town)  had 
then  its  own  aspect,  its  separ- 
ate life.  And  this  aspect  is 
still  discernible,  though  it  will 
not  long  survive  the  mistaken 
ambition  of  County  Councils. 
The  example  of  Paris  is  an 
ill  one  to  follow.  Paris 
holds  our  affection  by  its 
well-ordered  beauty.  London 
conquers  our  hearts  by  a  char- 
acter which  is  various  and  yet 
its  own.  As  you  pass  from 
Soho  to  Bloomsbury,  for  ex- 
ample, you  shift  from  one 
century  to  another,  and  you 
recognise  that  a  strange  history 
of  change  and  fashion  is  written 
upon  the  streets  of  London. 
Our  mother -city  is,  indeed, 
nothing  else  than  a  brilliant 
series  of  accidents,  and  it  is 
these  accidents  which  the 
County  Council  hope  to  abolish. 
Again,  the  pretentious  build- 
ings which  it  will  put  in  the 
place  of  these  accidents  are 
pitifully  undistinguished.  We 
have  not  a  great  school  of 
architecture  which  we  can  in- 
trust with  the  rebuilding  of 
London.  Even  Paris  is  shamed 
by  the  "  style  Felix  Faure  "  and 
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the  "style  Loubet,"  which  now 
dishonour  some  of  her  ancient 
thoroughfares ;  and  the  best 
examples  that  we  can  furnish 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  the 
worst  experiments  lately  made 
in  Paris.  ISTor  is  this  the  end 
of  the  prevailing  folly.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  vast 
blocks,  now  speedily  replacing 
the  small  houses  of  London, 
forget  that  our  capital  is  a 
city  of  the  north.  We  are 
not  rich  in  sunshine,  and  the 
old  architects,  who  recognised 
that  the  houses  should  be  low 
in  proportion  to  the  width  of 
the  streets,  were  in  the  right 
of  it.  Long  shadows  are  fatal 
to  our  fog -laden  atmosphere. 
We  do  not  demand  to  be  shel- 
tered from  the  sun  by  lofty 
buildings ;  we  ask  no  more 
than  light  and  air;  and  the 
authorities  who  sanction  sky- 
scrapers, in  order  at  once  to 
ensure  economy  and  to  pay 
New  York  the  flattering  trib- 
ute of  imitation,  are  doing 
their  utmost  to  ruin  the  city 
intrusted  to  their  keeping.  Yet 
what  remedy  can  we  find?  We 
have  no  faith  in  the  County 
Council,  and  a  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  supported  and  instructed 
by  a  staff  of  expert  assistants, 
who  might  exercise  a  reason- 
able veto,  is  persistently  denied 
us.  The  best  plan,  then,  is  to 
leave  the  future  to  chance,  which 
has  not  served  us  ill  in  the  past, 
and  to  watch  with  the  keenest 
distrust  the  designs  of  the 
County  Council.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Councillors  took 
the  morals  of  the  community 
under  their  charge,  appoint- 
ing themselves  the  Paul  Prys 
of  the  music  -  hall,  scenting 


offence  where  none  was  meant, 
and  making  a  foolish  mock  of 
what  they  called  "purity." 
Now  they  look  higher,  and 
spend  more,  and  it  is  certain 
that  their  earlier  ambition,  mis- 
chievous as  it  was,  was  less 
dangerous  than  their  present 
hope  of  becoming  at  once  the 
fathers — the  heavy  fathers — 
and  the  architects  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from 
the  tinkerings  of  the  Council 
to  the  successful  administra- 
tion of  Mr  Rhodes's  will.  Here 
is  no  careless  spending  of  other 
people's  money,  no  enforced 
benevolence,  no  boastful  phil- 
anthropy, but  a  masterful 
attempt  to  solve  the  eternal 
problem  of  colonial  allegiance 
and  international  understand- 
ing. This  term  there  enter 
the  University  of  Oxford 
seventy-five  scholars  from  the 
Colonies,  from  America,  and 
from  Germany,  who  are  en- 
dowed under  the  terms  of  Cecil 
Rhodes's  will.  They  have  been 
chosen  not  merely  by  examina- 
tion. Their  morals  and  ath- 
letic prowess  have  also  been 
measured,  and,  as  their  bene- 
factor, though  a  loyal  son  of 
Oxford,  was  never  a  pedant, 
no  hard  -  and  -  fast  rules  have 
been  allowed  to  hamper  their 
choice.  For  the  most  part, 
they  will  be  older  in  years  than 
their  English  contemporaries, 
if  younger  in  experience  of  the 
life  which  they  will  be  asked 
to  lead.  In  two  years  they 
will  number  one  hundred  and 
ninety,  and,  though  they  will 
never  be  numerous  enough  to 
swamp  the  University,  they 
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will  doubtless  exercise  as  well 
as  submit  to  a  powerful  influ- 
ence.    They  can  bring  to   the 
undergraduates  of  Oxford  news 
from  other  worlds  than  that  of 
public  school  and  college,  and 
they  may  mitigate  the  narrow- 
ness which  is  inevitable  in  a 
cloister.      But    the   advantage 
which  they  will  gain  will  surely 
overtop  that  which  they  may 
confer.     Whether  they  will  in- 
crease their  stock  of  knowledge 
at  Oxford  we  do  not  know,  and 
that  is  not  of  the  first  import- 
ance.      On    the     other    hand, 
they  should   learn    those   diffi- 
cult  lessons    of   life   and  sym- 
pathy   which    Oxford    has    al- 
ways    taught     with     singular 
efficiency.     The  founder  of  the 
scholarships  himself  was  neither 
a   scholar  nor  a   recluse.      He 
devoted  his  life    to  the  build- 
ing   of  an  empire,  and  to  the 
making     of     money,     without 
which  no  empire  can  be  built. 
But  he  never  forgot  the  years 
which  he  spent  at  his  Univer- 
sity ;  he  never  ceased  to  profit 
by  the  solidarity  and  comrade- 
ship which    are    bred  of  years 
spent   in   youthful  companion- 
ship.    And  when  the   scholars 
who     profit     by     his     bequest 
return    to   their   own    country 
they  too  will  carry  away  with 
them,  let  us  hope,  a  knowledge 
of    England    and    Englishmen 
which  will  soften  asperity  and 
draw  tighter  the  bonds  of  kin- 
ship.      If    by    the    way    they 
gather   learning,   so  much  the 
better.     But,  as  we  have  said, 
learning  is  not  the  essence  of 
the   scheme,    and    if    only   the 
Rhodes      scholars      return     to 
their   native   land   better   citi- 
zens, and  wiser  friends  of  Eng- 


land, the  bequest  will  not  have 
been  made  in  vain.  And  the 
cleverest  of  them  need  not 
disdain  the  polish,  which  a 
University  gives.  "  Manners 
maketh  man,"  —  such  is  the 
legend  which  may  still  be  read 
upon  the  gate  of  New  College, 
and  where  shall  a  better  school 
of  manners  be  found  than  at 
Oxford  ? 

For  the  place  is  ever  of 
greater  effect  than  the  in- 
struction which  it  offers,  and 
the  continuity  of  life  which 
Oxford  illustrates  can  hardly 
be  over-praised  for  the  benign 
influence  which  it  exerts  upon 
her  undergraduates.  It  is,  in- 
deed, by  a  lucky  hazard  that 
the  scholars  from  over-sea  be- 
gin their  life  in  Oxford  at  the 
very  moment  when  New  Col- 
lege is  celebrating  the  five- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
pious  founder.  It  is  thus  that 
the  torch  of  learning  is  handed 
on  from  hand  to  hand.  They 
also,  the  travellers  from  our 
distant  colonies,  from  America, 
and  from  Germany,  "quas 
cursores,  vital  lampada  tra- 
dunt " ;  they  too  will  form  a 
part  of  our  ancient  University ; 
and  however  hostile  they  may 
be,  they  can  hardly  sit  in  the 
seats  of  William  of  Wykeham 
and  his  contemporaries  without 
feeling  a  pride  in  their  common 
inheritance.  That  the  Germans 
and  Americans  will  go  back  to 
their  own  countries  less  dis- 
posed to  find  the  worst  motive 
in  English  policy  is  more  than 
likely ;  and  when  twenty  years 
shall  have  increased  the  Rhodes 
scholars  into  a  goodly  body  of 
intelligent  men,  a  change  of 
opinion  should  be  appreciable 
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both  in  America  and  Germany. 
But  it  is  on  the  Colonies  that 
the  bequest  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
should  have  the  best  effect. 
No  bond  is  stronger  than  the 
bond  of  a  common  education, 
and  when  some  at  least  of  our 
colonial  statesmen  can  claim 
the  privileges  of  Oxford  men, 
another  link  will  be  forged  in 
the  chain  of  Imperial  federa- 
tion. 

And  Oxford  herself,  how  will 
she  be  affected  by  this  influx 
of  strangers?  If  she  be  true 
to  herself,  not  at  all.  It  is 
hers  not  to  take  but  to  give 
freely.  Though  the  under- 
graduates will  profit  by  an 
interchange  of  opinion  and 
experience,  the  University,  we 
trust,  will  be  true  to  her  tradi- 
tions, and  make  no  attempt 
to  accommodate  her  ancient 
methods  to  the  needs  of  the 
new  -  comers.  She  will  still 
follow  the  path  of  lettered 
ease,  which  she  has  found 
pleasant  for  many  centuries ; 
she  will  still  be  quixotic  in  her 
ideals,  still  intolerant  of  change. 
But  if  once  she  begin  to  make 
concessions,  if  once  she  listen 
to  the  dictates  of  convenience, 
not  only  will  she  impair  her 
own  excellence ;  she  will  destroy 
her  value  as  a  place  of  sojourn 
for  the  stranger.  Those  who 
visit  her  under  the  endowment 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  do  not  wish  to 
find  a  university  cut  to  the 
pattern  of  that  which  they  have 
left  behind ;  their  time  will  be 
lost  if  they  receive  abroad  the 
same  instruction  that  was  given 
them  at  home.  But  if  Oxford 
be  true  to  herself,  and  remember 
even  in  the  presence  of  strangers 
that  she  is  mistress  in  her  own 


house,  not  only  shall  we  make 
an  advance  towards  Imperial 
federation,  but  the  danger  of 
international  misunderstanding 
will  be  appreciably  lessened. 

We  are  so  familiarly  accus- 
tomed to  the  music-halls,  which 
of  late  years  have  aroused  the 
jealous  hostility  of  the  theatres, 
that  we  forget  that  they  are 
but  the  invention  of  yesterday. 
Yet  the  death  of  Charles 
Morton,  who  has  properly  been 
called  "the  Father  of  the 
Music-Hall,"  reminds  us  that 
the  first  theatre  of  varieties 
was  founded  not  much  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.  But, 
young  as  it  is,  the  music-hall 
did  not  spring  into  being 
ready-made.  It  grew  out  of 
the  free- and -easies,  in  which 
our  roystering  grandfathers 
took  their  midnight  pleasure. 
Now,  the  free-and-easies  were 
held  in  long  rooms,  attached 
to  certain  taverns  in  London. 
The  audience  entertained  itself, 
for  there  were  in  the  old  days 
no  professional  singers,  and  no 
paid  "artistes."  A  table  ran 
down  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  at  its  head  stood  a  large 
armchair,  which  conferred  on 
whomever  sat  therein  the 
dignity  of  chairman  during 
the  evening.  The  best  known 
of  these  haunts  of  harmony  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury was  the  Cider  Cellars, 
where,  wrote  a  historian  in 
1820,  "catches  and  glees  and 
merry  songs  were  sung  after 
midnight  with  a  joviality  that 
would  have  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  Mr  Justice  Shallow." 
But  after  a  while  the  pro- 
fessional singer  began  to  en- 
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croach,  though  his  pay  was 
no  more  than  a  few  shillings 
a -week,  with  an  occasional 
pinch  of  tobacco,  and  though 
his  presence  did  not  abash  the 
bold  amateur  from  the  Uni- 
versity or  the  Inns  of  Court. 
Nevertheless,  for  many  years 
after  the  advent  of  the  pro- 
fessional the  "harmonic  meet- 
ings "  were  informal  as  well 
as  hilarious.  He  who  paid  the 
piper  called  the  songs ;  there 
were  no  set  "turns,"  and  no 
large  salaries.  Not  even  the 
famous  J.  W.  Sharp,  who  sang 
"Jim  Crow"  at  Evans's, 
amassed  a  fortune,  and  he,  in 
popularity  as  in  wealth,  was 
easily  the  first  of  his  class. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  reconstruct 
a  vanished  "  free-and-easy  "  as 
it  is  to  recall  the  voice  and 
gestures  of  a  dead  actor.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  were 
places  of  broad  mirth  and  un- 
restrained gaiety.  They  sug- 
gest the  period  of  Tom  and 
Jerry,  when  London  was  all 
unfettered  by  the  sad  restraint 
of  paternal  government.  Those 
who  frequented  them  sought 
supper  first,  but  did  not  com- 
plain if  their  supper  was  ac- 
companied by  a  song.  And  by 
degrees  the  song  became  more 
important  than  the  supper ;  and 
not  many  years  after  Colonel 
Newcome  taught  a  lesson  to 
the  patrons  of  the  Cave  of  Har- 
mony, Charles  Morton  opened 
the  first  music-hall.  It  was 
called  the  "  Canterbury,"  and 
at  the  beginning  differed  little 
from  the  Coal-Hole  and  other 
popular  resorts.  But  Morton 
gradually  increased  the  number 
of  his  professional  singers,  until 
the  amateur  was  silenced  for 


ever ;  and  the  long  rooms,  which 
for  so  many  years  had  echoed  to 
the  music  of  Captain  Costigan 
and  his  like,  were  one  and  all 
transformed  into  halls,  with  a 
recognised  chairman,  whose 
business  it  was  to  introduce 
the  "  artiste  "  and  to  call  silence 
with  the  taps  of  an  ivory 
hammer.  And  so  there  arose 
a  new  type  of  singer  —  florid, 
noisy,  and  monotonous.  Harry 
Clifton,  the  great  Vance,  the 
inimitable  Mackney,  differed 
only  in  name.  Their  songs 
did  not  sparkle  like  the  cham- 
pagne whose  praises  they  were 
wont  to  sing  ;  and  they  were 
so  devoted  to  uniformity  that 
they  all  appeared  on  the  stage 
adorned  with  side  -  whiskers  of 
a  blond  hue,  and  habited  in  a 
long  and  sporting  coat.  To- 
day their  works,  as  their 
names,  are  but  a  faint  memory. 
Maybe  the  titles  of  a  few 
remain.  We  have  not  quite 
forgotten  "  Pretty  little  Sarah  " 
or  "  Champagne  Charley." 
There  are  some  living  who  still 
wonder  why  the  hero  whose 
name  suggests  "  the  foaming 
grape  of  northern  France" 
declared  that  "  half-a-pint  of 
porter  was  his  game,"  and 
who  recall  without  enthusiasm 
a  raucous  invitation  to  "paddle 
their  own  canoe."  But  in  the 
brave  old  days  there  was  a 
small  variety  of  themes,  and 
the  tunes  were  an  ingenious 
mixture  of  nigger  melodies 
and  operatic  airs.  However, 
Morton's  management  of  the 
Canterbury  was  so  success- 
ful that  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed in  all  parts  of  London, 
— at  the  Mogul,  for  instance, 
and  the  Standard,  which  still 
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keep  alight  the  torch  of  the 
old  harmonic  meetings.  And 
so  the  music  -  halls  continued, 
watched  over  by  a  chairman,  at 
whose  table  it  was  a  privilege 
to  sit,  and  sternly  excluding  the 
more  refined  citizens,  who  took 
their  pleasure  at  the  theatre. 

And  then,  suddenly,  the  music- 
hall  underwent  a  transforma- 
tion, which  even  its  inventor 
had  not  foreseen.  It  became 
"respectable" — that  is  to  say, 
it  checked  its  exuberance — and 
in  making  an  appeal  to  another 
class,  it  abolished  its  ancient 
character.  No  doubt  the  old 
concert-room,  with  its  sanded 
floor,  its  clinking  glasses,  and 
its  improvised  merriment,  was 
a  better  and  wittier,  if  some- 
times a  grosser  place,  than  the 
music-hall,  which  supplanted  it. 
It  is  certain  also  that  the  re- 
spectable music-hall  of  to-day 
is  in  all  ways  inferior  to  the 
music-hall  of  1880,  which  van- 
ished before  it.  The  marble- 
topped  tables  are  gone ;  the 
stalls  (in  the  old  days  there 
were  none)  are  elegantly  "up- 
holstered "  and  very  costly ; 
the  roof  is  water-tight  and 
brilliantly  painted.  The  audi- 
ence is  the  same  which  you 
might  see  at  the  theatre  or 
opera-house.  And,  with  a  new 
audience,  new  stalls,  and  new 
roof,  the  performance,  too,  is 
changed.  It  is  always  irre- 
proachable and  often  dull. 
Something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
old  Polytechnic  has  crept  into 
the  halls.  Dissolving  views 
(they  call  them  Biographs 
to-day)  have  ousted  the  Lion 


Comique,  and  you  are  sur- 
prised that  in  the  interval 
you  are  not  invited  to  de- 
scend in  a  diving-bell,  or  to 
witness  the  instructive  process 
of  glass-blowing. 

The  change,  of  course,  is  for 
the  worse.  It  is  only  at  the 
remoter  halls  that  you  may 
still  taste  the  ancient  flavour 
of  the  free-and-easy.  But  it 
is  part  of  the  triumphant 
uniformity  which  threatens  to 
paint  life,  its  experience  and 
its  amusements,  all  the  same 
drab  colour.  As  the  theatre, 
especially  when  Shakespeare  is 
acted,  apes  the  music-hall,  so 
the  music-hall  apes  the  theatre, 
and  nothing  but  the  law  can 
mitigate  the  fierceness  of  the 
rivalry.  And  Charles  Morton, 
who  died  but  yesterday,  saw 
the  music-hall  of  his  invention 
increase  in  wealth  as  it  declined 
in  wit.  He  had  lived  from  the 
old  age  into  the  new.  Of  one 
side  of  London  life  he  had  a 
knowledge  which  few  of  his 
contemporaries  could  rival. 
He  had  known  Pierce  Egan ; 
he  was  familiar  with  the 
strange  haunts  over  which 
"the  Chief  Baron"  Nicholson 
presided ;  he  had  seen  the 
legitimate  successor  of  the  Coal 
Hole  degenerate  into  a  fashion- 
able resort ;  and  he  was  prob- 
ably wise  enough  to  confess 
that  the  old  room  behind  the 
tavern  on  the  Surrey  side  pro- 
vided a  far  gayer  entertain- 
ment than  that  superb  palace 
of  velvet  and  electric  light 
which  in  his  last  years  he 
saved  from  ruin. 
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ON    THE    OUTSKIRTS    OF    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA. 


"!T  would  be  absurd  to  suggest," 
says  Lord  EonaJdshay,  "that  a  jour- 
ney of  upwards  of  10,000  miles  by 
railway,  steamboat,  raft,  wheeled 
conveyance  of  many  kinds,  and  pack- 
pony,  through  such  countries  as  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  Persia,  Transcaspia, 
Siberia,  and  Manchuria,  is  by  any 
means  one  which  is  productive  of 
unalloyed  pleasure  and  amusement. 
There  is  nothing  even  remotely  amus- 
ing in  long  hours  in  the  saddle  at 
caravan  pace  across  the  desert  steppe 
of  Mesopotamia.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  grim  reality  about  the 
limitless  and  forbidding  expanse  of 
an  Asian  desert  which  inspires  feel- 
ings of  anything  but  merriment.  The 
vastness  of  it  tills  you  with  awe,  the 
silence  and  absence  of  life  weigh 
heavily  upon  you,  the  hovering  vul- 
ture and  the  staring  white  skeleton 
of  pony  or  camel  speak  only  of 
death." 

Nevertheless  Lord  Ronald- 
shay  has  the  knack  of  writing 
very  pleasantly  about  his 
travels.  He  tells  us  enough  to 
gain  a  hearing,  and  does  not 
weary  his  audience  by  dwelling 
too  long  on  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  of  the  road.  He  had 
an  object  in  his  wanderings. 
He  has  seen  enough  to  enable 
him  to  understand  the  changes 
which  are  in  progress  in  Asia, 
and  how  deeply  they  affect  the 
British  Empire.  He  knows 
also  how  ignorant  the  great 
majority  of  the  English  people 
are  of  the  movements  in  the 
East  and  of  their  bearing 
upon  the  power  and  prosperity 
of  this  nation.  To  overcome 
the  apathy  which  arises  from 
this  ignorance,  and  to  draw 
public  attention  in  this  country 


to  the  great  game  which  is  be- 
ing played  in  the  Middle  as 
well  as  in  the  Far  East,  is  the 
motive  which  has  led  him  to 
make  this  great  journey  and  to 
write  a  record  of  it.  The  mo- 
tive and  the  work  are  alike 
worthy  of  praise. 

The  ground  which  the 
author  has  covered,  whether  in 
his  travels  or  in  the  political 
essays  in  which  he  records  his 
impressions,  is  not  new.  Very 
competent  observers,  such  as 
Lord  Curzon,  and  more  recently 
Mr  H.  J.  Whigham  and  Mr 
Valentine  Chirol,  have  covered 
much  of  it.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  some  will  read 
Lord  Ronaldshay  who  will  not 
study  the  more  avowedly 
political  treatises  of  Whigham 
and  Chirol.  They  will  take  up 
a  pleasant  book  of  travel,  and 
may  be  led  insensibly  into  the 
really  more  fascinating  exposi- 
tion of  the  political  problems. 

It  is  not  possible  in  a  brief 
review  to  follow  the  details  of 
the  author's  journey.  A  toil- 
some march  through  the 
"  weary  land "  lying  between 
Aleppo  and  the  Euphrates, 
across  the  level  sandy  stretches 
of  Mesopotamia  to  Mosul  on 
the  Tigris,  and  then  down 
southward  by  the  right  bank 
of  that  river  through  dreary 
wastes,  without  adventure,  but 
with  the  memories  and  ruins  of 
the  past  to  beguile  the  time,  to 
Baghdad.  Not,  alas  !  the  Bagh- 
dad of  romance,  but "  a  hopelessly 
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commonplace  town,"  of  narrow, 
gloomy,  and  dirty  lanes.  Then 
more  monotonous  marching 
across  the  mountains  and 
steppes  of  Western  Persia, 
until,  sick  of  the  saddle  and 
the  road,  the  sun  and  the  dust, 
the  traveller  reaches  Teheran 
— a  sordid  capital,  without  a 
single  building  of  note,  enclosed 
by  insignificant  walls  of  mud 
which  are  much  too  large  for  the 
city  they  are  supposed  to  guard. 
It  is,  however,  as  "  the  head- 
quarters of  the  incalculable  in- 
trigue which  passes  in  Persia 
for  diplomacy,"  that  Lord 
Ronaldshay  introduces  to  us 
the  capital  of  the  Shah.  Next 
we  are  led  across  the  Caspian 
to  the  oil-wells  of  Baku,  and 
from  Baku  to  Krasnovodsk, 
and  there  we  step  into  the 
train. 

"Incongruous  or  not,  the  train  is 
there,  and  you  accept  it  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  are  thankful.  You 
may  travel  all  over  India  by  rail  and 
think  nothing  of  it,"  says  the  author. 
..."  But  here  you  have  but  a 
single  long  isolated  arm  stretching 
from  the  confines  of  Europe  into  the 
very  heart  of  an  ancient  continent. 
Far  more  even  than  the  plains  of 
Asiatic  Turkey  or  the  plateau  of 
Iran,  the  vast  solitudes  of  Turko- 
mania  or  the  steppes  of  Turkestan 
seem  a  world  apart.  As  you  are 
borne  rapidly  along,  you  might  in- 
deed be  travelling  on  some  witch's 
broomstick  in  a  fairy  tale,"— 

or  more  appropriately,  perhaps, 
on  the  enchanted  horse  of  the 
'Arabian  Nights.' 

"  Merve,  Queen  of  the  World ;  Bok- 
hara the  Noble,  Samarkand,  the 
capital  of  Timur,  pass  before  you  in 
quick  succession,  overwhelming  you 
with  the  magnitude  of  their  associa- 
tions. You  gaze  upon  their  sights 
and  marvel  at  the  strange  stories 
which  they  tell,  and  you  mix  with 
their  peoples  for  a  while  and  then 


pass  on.  .  .  .  You  look  back  upon 
them  as  upon  the  figures  of  a  dream. 
You  have  mixed  with  them  and 
talked  with  them,  but  you  are  not 
of  them.  Their  world  is  not  your 
world,  nor  yours  theirs." 

But     before     following     the 
author  farther  on  his  road,  we 
may  be  allowed  to   turn  back 
to   his    chapters  on  the  Bagh- 
dad Railway  and  the  position 
of  Great  Britain  in  Persia.  The 
two  questions  are  inseparably 
connected  with  each  other  and 
with  the  defence  of  our  Indian 
Empire.         Lord     Ronaldshay 
rightly  insists  on  the  fact  that 
India   is   the    pivot    of  British 
supremacy  in  the  East.     Ques 
tions    dealing    with    the   East 
should    be    looked    at    largely 
from  an  Indian  point  of  view. 
When   we    see    the    ignorance 
which  prevails  in  this  country 
on  all  matters  connected  with 
India,  and  the  failure  to  recog- 
nise the  vital  importance  of  her 
Indian  possessions  not  only  to 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
but  to  her  very  existence  as  a 
first -class   Power,    we    are    in- 
clined to  despair.     The  average 
untravelled  Englishman  thinks 
of  India  as  a  very  hot  country, 
to  which  young  men  who  cannot 
get  a  living  at  home  go  out,  to 
ill-treat  the  natives  and  to  ruin 
their  livers  with  hot  curries  and 
strong  drinks,  and  from  which 
they  return  with  yellow  faces 
and  intolerable  tempers  to  bore 
their    relatives    and   acquaint- 
ances.   "  Without  India,"  wrote 
Lord     Curzon,     "the     British 
Empire  could  not  exist."     The 
statement  would  probably  be 
received  with  astonishment  or 
incredulity    by    most    political 
meetings  in  this  country.     Yet 
there  is  no  fact  more  certain  in 
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the  whole  range  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  British  Empire. 
On  this  rests  the  significance 
of  the  discussions  relating  to 
the  Baghdad  Railway  and  our 
influence  in  Persia.  It  may  be 
conceded,  as  Lord  Roiialdshay 
thinks,  that  the  Baghdad  Rail- 
way will  be  made  whether 
Great  Britain  co-operates  or 
stands  aloof.  It  is  sufficient  to 
look  at  the  map  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  understand  that  so 
obvious  a  connection  between 
the  West  and  East  is  certain 
to  be  carried  through.  If  the 
line  were  destined  to  end  at 
Baghdad  the  political  interests 
of  this  empire  would  not  be  so 
vitally  touched.  Indeed,  in  so 
far  as  the  construction  of  such 
a  line  by  German,  or  German 
and  French,  capitalists  might 
prove  an  obstacle  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  Asia  Minor  by  Russia, 
it  might  be  regarded  by  his 
Majesty's  Government  with 
complacence.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible, and  it  is  not  intended, 
that  it  should  stop  at  Baghdad. 
It  will  assuredly  be  prolonged 
to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Now, 
the  best  authorities — including 
Lord  Curzon,  Captain  Mahan, 
and  others — have  declared  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  British 
supremacy  in  the  Gulf.  In  the 
July  number  of  this  Magazine 
for  1903  we  went  fully  into 
this  matter,  and  the  decision 
cannot  be  open  to  doubt. 
Lord  Lansdowne  has  formally 
declared  that  Great  Britain 
will  not  tolerate  the  establish- 
ment by  any  foreign  Power 
of  a  fortified  port  or  naval  base 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But 
Ministries  go  out  and  Minis- 
tries come  in.  There  is  no 
safety  unless  the  nation  at 


large,  or  at  least  the  educated 
and  thinking  part  of  it,  under- 
stands the  case,  and  is  deter- 
mined that  there  shall  be  no 
hesitation  in  upholding  the 
declaration  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  no  matter  which  party 
is  in  office.  When  the  nation 
perceived  or  suspected  that  the 
present  Government  were  about 
to  co-operate  with  Germany  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway 
to  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf,  it  expressed  its  disap- 
proval in  terms  of  which  the 
Ministry  were  forced  to  take 
note.  We  think  the  nation  was 
instinctively  right,  and  saved 
the  Government  from  commit- 
ting a  blunder.  For  it  would 
have  been  a  blunder  to  have 
given  the  backing  of  Great 
Britain  to  a  scheme  which 
would  have  placed  Germany  in 
a  position  to  control,  if  not  to 
monopolise,  the  trade  of  Asia 
Minor  and  western  Persia.  The 
text  of  the  convention  between 
the  Turkish  Government  and 
the  Anatolian  Railway  Com- 
pany is  given  by  Mr  Chirol  in 
the  appendices  to  his  book  on 
the  Middle  Eastern  Question. 
There  are  two  articles  in  that 
convention  which  need  to  be 
explained  before  the  dislike  to 
co  -  operate  with  Germany  in 
this  enterprise  is  set  down  to 
mere  Germanophobia.  One  is 
article  22,  which  gives  the 
concessionaires  the  right  of 
constructing  and  administering 
ports  at  Baghdad,  Bassorah, 
and  at  the  terminus  of  the 
branch  from  Zubeir  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  other  is 
article  29,  which  forbids  the 
working  of  the  section  between 
Baghdad  and  Bassorah  until  the 
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main  line  between  Konia  and 
Baghdad  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted. This  provision  is  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  interests  of 
the  railway,  and  it  does  not 
appear  due  to  any  necessities 
of  the  Turkish  Government. 
But  the  line  from  Bassorah  to 
Baghdad,  which  might  easily 
be  finished  long  before  the 
completion  of  the  main  line, 
might  serve  to  extend  British 
trade  before  Germany  had 
secured  herself  by  establishing 
through  railway  communication 
with  Europe. 

As  to  the  value  of  the  line  to 
India,  we  doubt  if  it  amounts 
to  much.  The  author  (p.  99) 
lays  stress  on  the  time  that 
would  be  saved  if  the  railway 
was  made  and  ran  in  connection 
with  a  service  of  steamers  to 
Kurrachi.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  journey  from  London  would 
be  shortened  by  three  days  16 1 
hours.  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  would  be 
much  substantial  gain  to  India 
from  this  acceleration.  Every- 
thing that  demands  prompti- 
tude, whether  in  private  or 
public  correspondence,  is  now 
transacted  by  telegraph.  The 
bulk  of  the  passengers  between 
England  and  India  are  Govern- 
ment officers  on  leave.  It  would 
be  no  public  advantage  to  ac- 
celerate by  a  few  days  their 
transport  to  and  from  India ; 
while  as  a  matter  of  health, 
and  most  of  them  take  leave 
with  a  view  to  recruiting  their 
health,  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  preference  to  be  given 
to  the  sea  journey.  No  one 
imagines  troops  could  be  sent 
even  in  times  of  the  most 
assured  peace  by  the  land  route, 
VOL.  CLXXVI. — NO.  MLXIX. 


or  that  any  economy  in  their 
transport  could  be  so  effected. 
That  route  might  be  at  any 
time  closed  to  us.  To  transfer 
to  the  railway  the  subsidy 
now  paid  for  the  mail  service 
to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company,  as  the  promoters  of 
the  Baghdad  Railway  scheme 
suggest,  would  be  a  most  unwise 
proceeding.  Our  strength  and 
our  safety  lie  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  great  mercantile  marine,  on 
whose  assistance  we  can  depend 
in  times  of  emergency. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  in  which  India  could 
derive  any  strategical  advan- 
tage from  this  railway,  even  if 
it  were  more  or  less  under 
British  control.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  picture  to  ourselves  condi- 
tions under  which  it  might  be 
a  very  serious  menace.  Its  con- 
struction, moreover,  will  bring 
the  question  of  a  port  at  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  into  immedi- 
ate prominence.  Even  if  such 
a  port  is  not  fortified,  it  will, 
as  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
running  through  foreign  terri- 
tory, and  presumably  in  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  and  possibly 
hostile  nation,  interfere  with 
our  predominant  position  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Lord  Ronald- 
shay,  however,  although  he 
considers  the  outcry  which 
arose  against  the  first  pro- 
posals for  British  co-operation 
unreasonable,  sees  clearly  the 
necessity  of  securing  to  this 
country  "  that  voice  in  the 
matter  which,  in  view  of  her 
special  interests,  she  is  entitled 
to  demand."  He  would,  if 
possible,  insist  on  placing  the 
section  from  Baghdad  to  the 
2  z 
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Gulf  in  British  hands.  He 
thinks  that  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dictate  our  own  terms ; 
and  he  would  at  the  least  insist 
on  the  railway  being  made  "  as 
an  international  undertaking, 
on  the  principle  of  equal  powers 
of  construction,  management, 
and  control."  But  would  such 
a  condition  assure  to  us  "  that 
voice  in  the  matter  to  which 
the  interests  of  the  empire  en- 
title us  "  ?  We  have  had  suffi- 
cient experience  of  international 
arrangements  to  fear  that  in  all 
probability  the  representatives 
of  the  other  nations  would  com- 
bine against  us  and  we  should 
be  outvoted.  If  Great  Britain 
is  in  a  position  to  make  her 
own  terms,  nothing  short  of 
complete  control  of  the  line 
from  Baghdad  to  the  Gulf 
should  satisfy  her.  It  may  be 
added  that  no  such  position 
can  be  maintained  unless  the 
British  Government  is  deter- 
mined to  resist  any  other  solu- 
tion of  the  question  "  with  all 
the  means  at  its  disposal." 
"  Unsupported  diplomatic  pro- 
test," as  Lord  Ronaldshay 
warns  the  people  of  this 
country,  "  will  not  always 
prove  efficient  in  retaining 
that  position  of  supremacy  in 
southern  Asia  which  is  vital  to 
our  being  "  (p.  24). 

Passing  to  Persia,  Lord 
Ronaldshay's  chapters  are  in- 
structive. So  is  his  exposition 
of  the  conflict  between  England 
and  Russia  for  influence  in  the 
country  of  the  Shah  in  chapter 
xxvi.  We  hope  his  remarks 
on  this  subject  will  be  widely 
read.  British  influence  in 
Persia  suffered  a  severe  blow 
when  "the  incredible  foolish- 
ness of  the  British  Govern- 


ment," asMrWhigham  describes 
it,  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 
Shah  in  his  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, and  allowed  him  to  become 
the  debtor  of  Russia  in  1900. 
That  transaction  riveted  the 
fetters  of  Russia  on  the  Shah's 
Government.  Lord  Ronaldshay 
leads  us  to  hope  that  something 
has  of  late  been  done  to  restore 
our  prestige.  He  quotes,  and 
to  some  extent  confirms,  the 
assertion  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
that  "If  there  have  been 
changes  of  late,  those  changes 
have  been  on  the  whole  in  the 
direction  of  the  assertion  and 
the  protection  of  British  in- 
terests." It  is  some  comfort 
to  know  that  those  interests 
are  in  the  hands  of  a  strong 
and  capable  representative, 
Sir  Arthur  Hardinge  (p.  145), 
the  British  Minister  at  Teheran. 
But  there  are  some  who  will 
ask,  What  need  we  care  about 
the  politics  of  Persia  ?  Wherein 
lies  the  danger  of  Russian 
ascendancy  in  that  country  ? 
This  question  has  been  answer- 
ed once  for  all  by  Lord  Curzon 
in  his  work  on  'Russia  in  Central 
Asia '  (p.  376  et  seq.) 

"  I  have  already  pointed  out,"  he 
writes,  "  the  serious  and  irremediable 
loss  inflicted  thereby  upon  British 
trade  :  and  it  is  in  Persia  that  the 
commercial  rivalry  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  is  at  present  a 
factor  of  more  momentous  operation 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  East." 

Lord    Curzon    was   writing  in 
1889. 

"With  Khorassan,"  he  continues, 
"a  Russianised  province,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  violate  any  Anglo- 
Afghan  frontier ;  the  resources  of 
that  fertile  country  will  furnish  the 
requisite  supplies  ;  Herat  may  either 
be  approached  from  the  west  or  for 
a  while  may  be  left  severely  alone  ; 
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the  Khojak  and  Quetta  may  be 
coolly  disregarded  :  and  the  newly 
fortified  British  frontier  in  Pishin 
may  find  itself  turned  from  the  West. 
Such  is  a  more  than  possible  evolu- 
tion in  the  near  future  of  Russian 
policy  in  Central  Asia.  But  there 
is  greater  mischief  than  the  pros- 
pective overland  danger  to  India 
lurking  in  the  conception.  Russia, 
hampered  in  warfare  by  being  mainly 
a  land  power,  has  long  been  on  the 
search  for  a  new  seaboard,  and  has 
directed  covetous  eyes  upon  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  acquisition  of 
North  Persia  and  Khorassan  is  only 
preliminary  to  a  southerly  move  to- 
wards the  Straits  of  Ormuz  or  the 
Indian  Ocean." 

We  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  predominance  of 
Kussia  in  Northern  Persia.  If 
we  had  the  right,  we  have  for- 
feited it  by  years  of  insouciance 
and  blunders. 

"But  Russia,"  continues  Lord 
Curzon,  "at  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and 
Bushire,  Russia  on  the  Persian  Gulf, 
with  a  seaport,  a  naval  dockyard, 
and  a  fleet,  is  a  very  different  thing. 
The  commercial  argument,  weighty 
before,  is  even  more  weighty  here  : 
for  at  present  England  enjoys  almost 
a  monopoly,  and  that  a  highly  lucra- 
tive monopoly,  of  the  import  trade 
with  Southern  Persia.  But,  again, 
the  political  and  strategic  arguments 
are  stronger  still.  Are  we  prepared 
to  surrender  the  control  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  to  divide  that  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  ?  Are  we  prepared 
to  make  the  construction  of  the 
Euphrates  Valley  Railway  or  of  some 
kindred  scheme  of  the  future  an 
impossibility  for  England,  and  an 
ultimate  certainty  for  Russia?  Is 
Baghdad  to  become  a  new  Russian 
capital  in  the  South  ?  Lastly,  are  we 
content  to  see  a  naval  station  within 
a  few  days'  sail  of  Kurrachi,  and  to 
contemplate  a  hostile  squadron 
battering  Bombay  ? " 

Time  has  answered  some  of 
Lord  Curzon's  questions.  The 
construction  of  the  Euphrates 
Valley  Railway  will  not  be  a 


Russian  undertaking.  Neither 
will  it  fall  to  England.  The 
danger  lies  in  its  provoking  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  Russia  to 
obtain  a  port  on  the  Gulf.  If 
Germany,  in  the  guise  of  the 
"Imperial  Ottoman  Baghdad 
Railway  Company,"  is  to  have 
a  port  on  the  Gulf,  the  Russian 
Government  will  not  easily  be 
excluded.  It  will  put  every 
pressure  possible  on  the  Shah's 
Government  and  on  England 
to  obtain  its  wish.  It  may 
be  asked,  moreover,  to  which 
side  Germany  is  likely  to  give 
her  support  in  this  contest  ? 
Those  who  desire  England  to 
show  more  countenance  to  the 
Baghdad  Railway  scheme  en- 
large on  the  dislike  and  jealousy 
of  Germany  prevailing  in 
Russia.  Nothing,  however,  is 
more  evident  to-day  in  Euro- 
pean politics  than  the  concilia- 
tory, almost  subservient,  atti- 
tude of  Germany  to  her  Eastern 
neighbour.  Her  aid  is  given  to 
Russia  in  the  struggle  with 
Japan  in  every  way  within 
and  even  beyond  the  loosest 
interpretation  which  can  be 
placed  on  the  obligations  of  a 
neutral  Power.  Her  most 
powerful  ships  are  sold  to 
the  Russian  Government  for 
cruisers.  Her  mercantile  mar- 
ine is  placed  at  its  disposal  for 
the  coaling  of  the  Russian  fleet. 
If  we  may  trust  the  latest 
articles  in  the  German  Socialist 
press,  her  dockyards  are  build- 
ing submarines  and  her  work- 
shops constructing  engines  and 
boilers  for  the  nation  which  is 
said  to  regard  her  with  jealousy 
and  dislike.  If  the  possession 
of  a  port  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  be  obtained 
by  helping  Russia  to  establish 
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one  on  the  Persian  littoral,  we 
do  not  think  that  any  consider- 
ations for  British  interests  or 
susceptibilities  are  likely  to 
prevent  the  completion  of  the 
bargain.  The  spirit  of  the 
honest  broker  is  still  alive. 

Following  Lord  Curzon's 
lead,  Lord  Ronaldshay  advo- 
cates the  construction  of  the 
Quetta-Nushki-SeistanRailway 
as  a  parry  and  counter-attack 
to  Russia's  designs  in  Persia. 
He  looks  upon  it  as  a  strategical 
and  political  line.  As  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  he,  in  com- 
mon with  others,  has  little  to 
say  for  it.  Nevertheless,  and* 
although  we  believe  that  the 
commercial  value  assigned  to  it 
by  its  promoters  was  never  more 
than  a  mere  pretext,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  the  effect  on 
the  trade  between  India  and 
Persia  may  be  until  the  line 
has  been  opened  for  some  time. 
At  present  it  is  only  under  con- 
struction as  far  as  Nushki.  It 
will  certainly  not  succeed  as  a 
trade-route  if  we  allow  the 
Russian  Government,  acting  in 
the  guise  of  a  Belgian  Customs 
official,  to  boycott  it,  as  we  have 
allowed  the  Amir  of  Afghan- 
istan to  boycott  the  Quetta- 
Chaman  Railway.  The  question 
of  its  strategical  value  must  be 
left  to  military  experts.  A 
layman  might  point  out  the 
danger  of  running  a  line  for 
500  miles  through  a  desert 
country,  parallel  to  the  Afghan 
frontier  and  ending  on  the 
border  of  Persian  territory.  It 
would  appear  unwise  to  build 
euch  a  line  unless  we  were  pre- 
pared— or,  in  other  words,  |had 
the  men — to  guard  it.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  we  shall  not  be 
able  in  the  near  future  to  obtain 


British  soldiers  for  the  garrison 
of  India  without  increasing 
their  pay,  thanks  to  the  various 
schemes  for  disorganising  the 
army.  Service  in  the  Belu- 
chistan  desert  or  on  the  Seistan 
frontier  will  be  unpopular 
with  the  Indian  sepoy,  and 
will  interfere  with  recruit- 
ment. The  effects  of  the 
temporary  occupation  of  Kan- 
dahar may  be  evidenced  to 
show  that  this  is  a  real  danger. 
Can  we  then  provide  the  large 
garrisons  which  would  probably 
be  necessary  to  secure  a  line  to 
Seistan  from  attack,  and  to 
guard  it  in  case  of  war  ? 

But  we  have  lingered  too 
long  on  these  sections  of  our 
author's  book,  and  we  must 
turn  to  the  Transcaspian  Rail- 
way and  the  questions  con- 
nected with  it.  It  would  be 
most  interesting,  if  space  per- 
mitted, to  compare  the  position 
of  Russia  in  Turkomania  and 
Turkestan  at  the  time  of  Mr 
Curzon's  visit  in  1888,  with 
her  position  now  as  described 
by  Lord  Ronaldshay.  The 
railway,  which  was  begun  in 
1880  and  opened  to  Samar- 
kand in  1888,  had  enabled 
Russia  to  establish  her  power 
in  these  regions  on  a  secure 
foundation.  It  also  placed  her 
in  a  position  to  mass  troops 
either  on  the  Persian  or  the 
Russo-Afghan  frontier.  In  Mr 
Curzon's  estimate  it  had  more 
than  duplicated  the  offensive 
strength  of  Russia  in  Asia. 
At  the  present  time  the  rail- 
way extends  from  Samarkand 
to  Tashkent,  and  the  Czar's 
forces  in  Turkestan  could  either 
reinforce  the  Transcaspian 
army  or  operate  in  concert  with 
it.  In  1888  the  idea  of  joining 
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Tashkent  to  Orenburg  had 
been  formed,  and  Mr  Curzon 
ventured  to  prophesy  that  it 
would  be  made.  Our  author 
found  the  line  advancing  to 
completion.  The  Russian  cor- 
respondent of  'The  Times,' 
writing  on  the  8th  of  October, 
announces,  on  the  authority  of 
a  Russian  official  who  had  been 
over  the  line,  that  only  250 
versts  (about  150  miles)  re- 
mained to  be  laid  between  the 
railheads.  It  is  certain  that 
the  line  will  be  finished  and  in 
working  order  sometime  in  the 
first  half  of  1905.  Notwith- 
standing the  absorbing  nature 
of  their  occupations  in  Man- 
churia, the  attention  of  the 
Russian  Government  has  been 
given  to  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  Orenburg-Tashkent  Rail- 
way, and  money  has  been  found 
for  it.  The  significance  of  this 
fact  is  easily  understood.  For 
the  first  time  direct  connection 
will  be  established  by  this  line 
between  European  Russia  and 
her  Southern  Turkestan  gar- 
risons. As  the  official  quoted 
by  'The  Times'  correspondent 
remarks,  its  strategical  and 
military  value  is  very  great  for 
the  purpose  of  concentration  on 
India,  "should  circumstances 
unfortunately  make  such  action 
expedient."  The  Russian 
armies  in  Central  Asia  can 
now  be  reinforced  by  two  rail- 
way routes — the  one  from  the 
Caspian,  the  other  from 
Moscow.  This  is  a  fact  that 
deserves  close  attention.  If 
it  was  true  in  1888  that  the 
relative  positions  of  England 
and  Russia  had  been  greatly 
modified  to  the  former's  dis- 
advantage, it  is  still  more 
true  now  since  the  Orenburg- 


Tashkent  line  has  been  called 
into  being. 

"I  am  showing,"  said  Mr  Curzon 
in  1888,  "that  while  Englishmen 
have  chattered  in  Parliament  or 
poured  gallons  of  ink  over  reams  of 
paper  in  diplomatic  correspondence 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  Eussia,  our 
only  admitted  rival  in  the  East,  has 
gone  continuously  and  surely  to 
work,  proceeding  by  the  three  succes- 
sive stages  of  conquest,  assimilation, 
and  consolidation  ;  and  that  at  this 
moment,  whether  her  strength  be 
estimated  by  topographical  or  by 
numerical  considerations,  she  occupies 
for  offensive  purposes  in  Central  Asia 
a  position  immeasurably  superior  to 
that  of  England,  and  for  defensive 
purposes  one  practically  impregnable." 

Whether  Lord  Curzon  the 
Viceroy  would  accept  this  de- 
scription as  applicable  to  the 
present  relative  positions  of  the 
two  empires  we  do  not  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  he  and 
Lord  Kitchener  are  not  slum- 
bering, and  whatever  lies  in 
their  power  to  do  will  be  done. 
The  Japanese  war  is  a  point  in 
our  favour,  not  only  as  afford- 
ing occupation  for  Russian  men 
and  money,  but  as  an  object- 
lesson  to  our  Indian  army  of 
the  possibility  of  facing  Russian 
troops  with  well -trained  and 
well-led  Asiatic  soldiers.  If  it 
were  brought  home  —  and  if 
Russia  attacks  us  we  may 
trust  the  Cossacks  to  bring  it 
home — to  the  martial  races  of 
India  that  they  were  fighting, 
not  merely  for  the  British  Raj, 
but  pro  aris  et  focis,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  they  would 
fight  as  bravely  as  any  Japanese 
troops.  At  any  rate  the  bug- 
bear of  Russian  invincibility  is 
dead  for  the  present. 

We  do  not  propose  to  follow 
Lord  Ronaldshay  into  Man- 
churia and  the  discussions  con- 
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nected  with  British  policy  in 
China  or  recent  events  in 
Thibet.  The  story  of  Man- 
churia and  Thibet  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  to-day,  and  the 
play  is  still  on  the  boards.  The 
history  of  the  last  twenty  years 
in  China  is  a  tale  of  the  wane 
of  British  influence,  once  para- 
mount,— an  influence  due  more 
to  her  merchants  than  to  her 
Government,  and  the  decay  of 
which  will  be  felt  severely  by 
her  commerce.  The  author's 
sketch  of  the  events  of  that 
period  may  be  profitably  read 
by  those  who  wish  to  refresh 
their  memories  and  do  not 
shrink  from  dwelling  on  an 
unpleasing  episode  in  our  his- 
tory. It  must  be  remembered 
that  both  of  the  great  parties 
in  the  State  are  to  blame  in 
respect  of  this  matter.  If 
Lord  Rosebery's  Government 
stood  by  to  see  Russia,  France, 
and  Germany  turn  Japan  out 
of  the  Liao  -  tung  peninsula, 
Lord  Salisbury's  Administra- 
tion allowed  our  ships  of  war 
to  be  "  moved  on  "  out  of  Port 
Arthur  never  to  return,  while 
asserting  that  "  the  right  to 
send  ships  of  war  to  Port 
Arthur  was  a  right  which  we 
enjoyed  together  with  other 
Powers  under  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  when  occasion 
arose  we  should  do  it  again." 
The  fact  is,  that  unless  the 
nation  —  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  body  of  the  electorate — 
is  determined  that  a  strenuous 
policy  shall  be  adopted  in 
foreign  affairs,  it  does  not 
much  matter  which  party  is 
in  power.  When  will  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  under- 
stand that  their  commerce  is 
their  life-blood  ;  and  that  every 


country  or  market  that  is  con- 
trolled by  Russia  or  Germany 
or  France  will  be  shut  to 
them  ?  What  is  the  good  of 
talking  about  protection  at 
home,  and  the  advantage  it 
will  give  to  manufacturers  in 
the  way  of  cheap  production 
and  larger  exports,  if  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  to  be 
closed  to  us  ? 

But  enough  of  these  politics. 
Let  us  turn,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  bright  chapters  on  sport  in 
Turkestan  which  Lord  Ronald- 
shay  provides  for  the  reader 
weary  of  hearing  tales  of 
British  blunders  and  of  the 
astuteness  and  foresight  of  our 
Russian  friends.  Like  all  true 
sportsmen,  he  revels  in  the 
wild  and  beautiful  scenery  into 
which  the  pursuit  of  his  quarry 
takes  him.  Would  any  one 
care  to  stalk  an  ibex  in  Tra- 
falgar Square  or  to  shoot  a 
tiger  in  Regent  Street  ?  His 
account  of  his  ibex-shooting  in 
the  Oriyaas  valley  is  delight- 
ful :  "  Far  away  in  the  heart 
of  Asia,  where  remote  Cathay 
holds  shadowy  dominion  over 
nomad  Kirgiz  and  Kalmuk, 
the  waters  of  a  great  river 
roll  placidly  through  a  broad 
grassy  plain."  The  river  is 
the  Hi,  and  it  was  on  the 
Oriyaas,  one  of  its  tributaries, 
that  he  found  the  sportsman's 
paradise  for  ibex  —  "on  the 
wooded  slopes  and  grassy 
corries,  the  steep  ravines  and 
rocky  precipices,"  which  form 
the  mountain  pendants  of  the 
great  central  system  of  the 
Thian  Shan.  Here  with  a 
Kalmuk  shikari,  who  insisted 
on  carrying,  not  his  employer's, 
but  his  own  rifle,  and  on 
shooting  also,  Lord  Ronaldshay 
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passed  a  glorious  month.  "  The 
time  will  be  far  distant,"  he 
writes,  "  when  memory  fails  to 
recall  the  pleasant  camps,  the 
magnificent  scenery,  and  the 
grand  sport  which  I  enjoyed 
among  the  rock-crowned  peaks 
and  the  smiling  valleys  of  the 
Thian  Shan."  One  of  the 
advantages  of  sport  in  these 
regions  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  very  early  starts 
in  the  mornings.  The  old 
Adam  of  Europe  hates  being 
disturbed  in  the  small  hours 
and  forced  to  move  in  the 
chill  of  early  dawn,  and  to 
begin  clambering  up  the  moun- 
tains by  starlight.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  hardships  to  be 
endured  in  the  Thian  Shan : 
"  Frightful  storms  lasting  well 
on  into  the  night,  and  leaving 
a  covering  of  snow  even  down 
in  the  valley  bottom  where  we 
were  camped."  Extraordinary 
and  sudden  variations  in  tem- 
perature:  "From  early  morn- 
ing to  noon,  when  the  snow- 
clouds  began  to  gather,  the 
thermometer  would  rise  grad- 
ually. Then  as  soon  as  the 
sun  was  obscured,  and  snow 
and  rain  came  driving  down 
the  mountain-sides,  down  would 
come  the  mercury  with  a  jump, 
falling  70°  or  80°  in  half  as 
many  minutes."  For  example, 
on  the  14th  June  the  thermo- 
meter stood  at  26°  Fahr.  early 
in  the  morning  and  a  few  hours 
later  in  the  sun  at  112°.  The 
ground  is,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
difficult  and  dangerous.  Last, 
but  not  least,  and  always  pres- 
ent, was  the  Kalmuk  shikari's 
rifle,  "  a  fearful  weapon,  with 
long  forked  attachment  as  rest, 
which,  as  he  crouched  along  in 
front  of  me,  was  continually 


threatening  to  disgorge  one  of 
my  eyes  ! "  This  must  have 
been  a  wonderful  and  fearful 
weapon  indeed.  The  descrip- 
tions given  by  Lord  Ronald- 
shay  of  some  of  his  stalking 
experiences  ought  to  lead  others 
to  follow  him  to  these  shooting- 
grounds.  He  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  getting  fine  heads  of 
ibex.  He  gives  the  measure- 
ments of  seven  of  the  best,  vary- 
ing from  51f  to  46  inches. 

If  a  desire  to  secure  similar 
trophies  may  attract  the  sports- 
man, his  description  of  the 
scenery  on  the  Oriyaas  ought 
to  lure  the  artist : — 

"  Photographs  may  give  the  outline 
but  they  cannot  reproduce  the  won- 
derful colouring  to  which  is  perhaps 
to  be  attributed  the  extraordinary 
charm  of  the  view.  The  river's 
source  must  be  looked  for  among  the 
primeval  ice  and  snows  of  the  inner- 
most recesses  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
tains, but  after  leaving  the  frozen 
world  of  its  birth  it  flows  through  a 
perfect  garden  of  delight,  the  grassy 
lawns  planted  here  and  there  with 
picturesque  clumps  of  fir-trees  which 
line  its  banks.  .  .  .  From  the  green 
levels  of  the  river-banks  steep  moun- 
tains rise  on  either  side  carpeted  with 
grass  and  flowers,  and  in  many  parts 
well  -  wooded  with  many  kinds  of 
bush  and  handsome  fir,  while  above 
the  line  of  trees  weird  crags  and 
pinnacles  of  rock  protrude,  showing  a 
hard  serrated  outline  against  the  sky, 
and  above  all  glistens  a  pure  white 
roof  of  eternal  snow." 

Equally  good  was  his  sport 
in  the  Siberian  Altai  after  wild 
sheep,  and  after  Ammon  in 
Mongolia.  Equally  pleasant  is 
his  description  of  it.  We  fear 
these  chapters  will  attract  more 
readers  than  the  dissertations 
on  politics,  an  injustice  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  antici- 
pate and  to  remedy  in  this 
review. 
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SOME    RECOLLECTIONS    OF   ISABELLA    BISHOP. 


ISABELLA  BISHOP  has  made 
her  last  great  journey  into  the 
unknown.  Of  all  her  settings 
forth,  as  far  as  the  watching 
eyes  of  her  friends  could  see, 
this  was  the  quietest.  It  was 
not  setting  out — it  was  going 
home. 

For  many  years  her  form  was 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  Edin- 
burgh. A  little  woman,  with 
an  extraordinary  tranquillity  of 
manner  and  a  bearing  which 
made  the  smallness  of  her 
stature  unnoticeable,  in  her, 
one  could  hardly  realise  the 
traveller  who  had  seen  more  of 
the  East  than  any  living  person, 
or  the  writer  whose  books  have 
been  read  all  over  the  civilised 
world. 

She  was  not  born  in  Scot- 
land ;  but  after  the  death  of 
her  father,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bird,  her  mother  was  advised 
to  make  her  home  in  Edinburgh, 
as  its  bracing  climate  was  ex- 
pected to  do  wonders  for  the 
health  of  her  elder  daughter 
Isabella.  "If  you  knew  how 
degenerate  you  are,  you  young 
people  in  Edinburgh,"  she 
would  say,  looking  back  on  the 
time  of  her  first  introduction 
to  its  society,  "you  would  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  We 
thought  nothing  on  any  wet 
night  of  tramping  out  to  the 
Literary  Institute  in  waterproof 
and  goloshes  to  hear  the  weekly 
lectures  there." 

Even  then  Mrs  Bird  and  her 
daughters  were  well  known  as 
women  of  culture  and  broad 
sympathies.  "I  hope  to  come 


to  you  on  the  19th,"  writes  Dr 
John  Brown  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  her.  "  I  know  you  will  not 
frighten  me  greatly  or  hound 
on  any  of  the  strong-minded 
devouring  women."  They  went 
much  into  society,  but,  both 
before  and  in  the  years  suc- 
ceeding the  publication  of  her 
first  book,  what  I  think  took 
up  most  of  Isabella  Bird's  time 
was  social  work.  A  small 
pamphlet  of  hers,  entitled 
"Notes  on  Old  Edinburgh," 
in  which  her  later  style  of 
minute  description  appears  in 
the  exaggerated  form  of  a  be- 
ginner, had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  furtherance  of  the 
recently  established  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Poor.  In  a  letter 
from  John  Bright  to  her,  he 
speaks  almost  despondingly  of 
the  question  of  the  better 
housing  of  the  poor.  "  If  the 
people  were  more  temperate 
and  thought  more  of  good 
dwellings,  they  would  be  able 
to  get  them  and  would  have 
them."  This  side  of  the  ques- 
tion is  sometimes  lost  sight  of 
in  the  present  day  ;  and  though 
John  Bright  could  not  encour- 
age in  Miss  Bird  any  delusive 
hope  that  Parliament  could 
then  legislate  to  cheapen  land 
any  more  than  it  could  to  lessen 
the  price  of  the  stone  or  timber 
of  which  houses  are  built,  he 
was  full  of  sympathy  for  her  in 
her  efforts. 

Even  earlier  than  this,  she 
had  done  much  work  in  per- 
suading the  struggling  popula- 
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tion  of  the  Western  Isles  to 
emigrate.  There  is  a  letter 
from  Miss  Catherine  Sinclair — 
familiar  to  most  of  us  now  only 
by  the  depressing  little  monu- 
ment in  St  Colme  Street — in 
which  she  thanks  Miss  Bird 
for  so  much  trouble  taken  for 
two  proteges  of  hers.  "  I 
enclose  what  will  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  embark  the  two 
emigrants,  but  if  more  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  I  must  not,  to 
use  a  vulgar  phrase,  choke  upon 
the  tail." 

I  have  met  no  one  who 
actually  knew  Mrs  Bishop  as 
a  child,  but  am  told  that 
her  Sumner  cousins  found  her 
rather  trying  !  Once,  at  the 
age  of  six,  having  listened  all 
too  intently  to  a  conversation 
on  the  subject  of  canvassing, 
she  electrified  her  unhappy 
parents  by  going  up  to  their 
would-be  representative,  who 
was  admiring  her  small  sister 
Henrietta.  "  Sir  Malpas  de 
Grey  Tatton  Egerton,"  she 
said,  "did  you  tell  my  father 
my  sister  was  so  pretty  because 
you  wanted  his  vote  ?  " 

Mr  and  Mrs  Bird  had  only 
two  children,  Isabella,  after- 
wards Mrs  Bishop,  and  Hen- 
rietta, so  very  lovely  a  child 
that  really  Isabella's  inquiry  of 
Sir  Malpas  was  exceptionally 
gratuitous.  Neither  of  these 
girls  ever  had  any  other 
teachers  than  their  parents. 
The  greatest  thing  that  Mr 
Bird  ever  did  for  his  daughters 

O 

was  to  teach  them  to  observe. 
Every  summer  they  went  for  a 
driving  tour,  and  were  taught 
geography  and  history  without 
effort  as  they  went,  and  with 
such  pleasant  interludes  as 


luncheons  in  hotels  and  excit- 
ing nights  in  vast  four- post 
beds  in  old-fashioned  inns.  One 
thing  only  we  can  imagine 
darkened  the  sheltered  life  of 
Isabella  Bird's  childhood, — an 
almost  constant  and  most  dis- 
tressing amount  of  illness.  Her 
mother  used  to  say  that  when 
she  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
baby  the  words  most  frequently 
on  her  lips  were,  "  Me  tired,  me 
very  tired." 

The  first  of  all  her  many 
journeys  was  undertaken  to 
try  to  break  a  habit  of  sleep- 
lessness. She  went  with  some 
cousins  to  Canada,  and  after 
that  travelled  by  herself  from 
one  set  of  friends  to  another. 
Once,  in  a  train  going  to  New 
York,  she  was  dreadfully  tired, 
and  yet  she  had  a  feeling  that, 
if  she  went  to  sleep,  the  man 
sitting  next  her  would  pick  her 
pocket.  She  struggled  for  some 
hours  against  her  inclination, 
but  having  for  a  moment  given 
way,  she  awakened  to  feel  the 
hand  of  her  neighbour  gently 
withdrawing  her  purse  from 
her  pocket.  Young  and  inex- 
perienced in  travel  though  she 
then  was,  she  considered  slowly 
what  course  she  should  pursue. 
In  her  purse,  besides  some 
money,  which  was  comparatively 
speaking  of  small  moment,  there 
was  her  baggage-ticket.  That 
was  the  only  thing  that  really 
mattered.  If  she  accused  her 
neighbour  of  theft,  nothing  was 
simpler  for  him  than  to  drop 
the  purse  out  of  the  open 
window  beside  which  he  was 
sitting.  No ;  she  determined 
she  would  leave  any  interfer- 
ence until  they  arrived  at  their 
destination.  She  secured  the 
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services  of  a  porter,  and,  with 
apparent  calmness,  followed  her 
travelling  companion  down  the 
platform.  Having  described 
her  luggage  to  the  porter,  she 
at  the  critical  moment  bowed 
slightly  to  the  pickpocket,  and, 
with  an  airy  smile,  said,  "  This 
gentleman  has  my  baggage- 
ticket,"  which  he  immediately 
presented  for  her.  I  wonder 
whether  the  money  in  the  purse 
paid  his  travelling  expenses  ! 

The  letters  to  her  sister  Hen- 
rietta, in  which  she  described 
this  visit  to  America,  were 
published  in  1856,  under  the 
title  of  'An  Englishwoman  in 
America.'  She  used  merrily  to 
describe  their  publication  as 
due  solely  to  the  fact  that  she 
was  staying  with  Bishop  Sum- 
ner  when  she  sent  the  manu- 
script to  the  publisher,  and 
that  her  letter  which  accom- 
panied it  was  dated  from  "  The 
Palace."  Between  it  and  her 
next  book,  written  from  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  was 
an  interval  of  more  than  four- 
teen years.  This,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, was  in  the  form  of 
letters.  Her  sister,  to  whom 
they  were  again  addressed,  was 
staying  then  with  a  friend  in 
Moray  Place,  who  can  recall  the 
tender  forethought  with  which 
the  absentee  would  write  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope, 
"  No  bad  news  in  this  packet ; 
may  be  read  little  by  little." 
It  was  extraordinary  the  effect 
which  the  fresh  air  and  exer- 
cise had  on  her  delicate  health. 
A  missionary  from  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  with  whom  she 
had  stayed,  when  she  after- 
wards saw  her  in  her  Edin- 
burgh lodgings,  found  it  difficult 


to  recognise  in  the  exhausted 
invalid  the  adventurous,  high- 
spirited,  lively,  and  amusing 
traveller  of  Hawaii. 

For  the  sister  whom  she  left 
behind  she  always  had  a  most 
tender  affection.  They  were 
very  unlike  each  other :  while 
Miss  Bird  seemed  to  require  the 
stimulus  of  literary  society, 
travel,  or  fresh  experience, 
Miss  Hennie,  as  the  younger 
one  was  called,  was  never  more 
content  than  in  the  little 
cottage  at  Tobermory,  where 
she  spent  many  years  amongst 
her  humble  friends.  To  reach 
the  cottage  you  have  to  go  up 
from  the  lower  village  to  the 
very  top  of  the  upper  village. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  a 
four-roomed  cottage,  for  which 
they  paid  a  rent  of  £5  a-year ; 
but  from  the  upper  window, 
round  which  a  seat  was  fitted, 
a  most  beautiful  view  of  the 
bay  was  always  to  be  had,  and 
no  flower-garden  in  Tobermory 
could  ever  match  the  gaiety  of 
hers.  From  her  quiet  dwelling 
the  younger  sister  kept  the 
traveller  in  touch  with  all  that 
went  on  at  home.  In  the 
journeys  which  she  took  after 
her  sister's  death  she  felt  the 
blank  keenly.  "I  never  knew 
so  little  about  home  things  on 
any  former  journey,  and  realise 
more  and  more  the  infinite 
trouble  that  Hennie  took  to 
prevent  me  from  falling  behind 
in  knowledge  of  things  in 
general."  After  each  separa- 
tion they  met  with,  if  possible, 
greater  affection,  and  severe 
indeed  was  the  sorrow  when  at 
the  end  of  a  trying  illness  the 
last  parting  came.  Through 
this  time  of  trouble  both  the 
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invalid  and  her  sister  were  the 
recipients  of  most  constant  care 
from  Dr  John  Bishop,   who  in 
1881,  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Henrietta,    married    Miss    Isa- 
bella Bird.     As  early  as  1877 
his  name  begins  to  appear  in 
her    letters,    but    her   engage- 
ment came  as  a  great  surprise 
to   most   of   her   circle.     Their 
married    life    only    lasted    five 
years,    and    was  much   broken 
into      by      ill  -  health,       both 
on     her     part     and     on      his. 
His  death,  at  Cannes  in  1886, 
was    an    irreparable    loss,    not 
only    to   his    wife   but    to    his 
friends,  who  ever  held  him  most 
wise   in  counsel.     Many  years 
after   his  death   I  have   heard 
men  regret  that  they  could  no 
longer  go   to   him   for   advice, 
which  was  always  sincere  and 
often  illuminating.      The  year 
following    his    death    she   was 
much  at  Tobermory,  and  from 
this   time   onwards  her  letters 
are  full   of  expressions  of   her 
sorrow  and  loneliness.     "  I  suc- 
cumb in  spirit   and  strength," 
she  writes,    "  to    the  sorrowful 
contrast     between     this     New 
Year  and  last,  and  have  truly 
sunk    in    deep    waters.       The 
entering  on  a  year  which  can- 
not be  shared  with  my  husband, 
and  which  has  no  promise  but 
of  loveless  loneliness,  has  been 
overwhelming." 

Gradually  she  comes  to  pro- 
ject another  journey,  and  begins 
a  correspondence  with  Edwin 
Arnold,  who  lent  her  a  unique 
copy  of  a  blue-book  on  Thibet, 
which,  he  said,  he  had  with 
difficulty  secured  from  Lord 
Cross  and  Sir  Monier  Williams, 
who  were  much  engrossed  in  it. 
"  Dear  Mrs  Bishop,"  he  writes, 


"I   hear   with    admiration    of 
your    heroic    plan    of     travel. 
Heaven    only   knows    what    is 
impossible  to  such  courage  and 
experience  as  yours."     Her  plan 
included   Persia,    Korea,    Man- 
churia, and  Thibet,  all  of  which 
countries  she  visited  and  wrote 
about  before  1900.     She  came 
straight  to  our  house  from  her 
long  Persian  journey,   and   al- 
though we  had  from  time    to 
time  received  letters  from  her 
telling     us     of    her     progress, 
nothing      she      had      written, 
and     nothing      in     the      book 
which     she     afterwards     pub- 
lished,   ever   came   up   to    the 
gorgeous  description  which  she 
gave   to  us   as   we   sat   round 
the  fire.     Persia  will  never  be 
mentioned  to  me   without   re- 
calling her  picture  of  the  great 
gravel  lands,  only  glorified   at 
sunrise     and     sunset,    of     the 
wonderful    decorated    architec- 
ture of  the  Persian  interiors,  of 
the  at tar-of -roses  fountains,  and, 
alas !    of    the   terrible    misery, 
suffering,    and  degradation    of 
the  people.     Towards  the  end 
of  the  evening  she  told  us  the 
story  of  a  man  called  Chigakhor, 
a  chief  in  the  Bakhtiari  country. 
He  had  come  to  her  asking  for 
medical  help — for  her  servants 
always    announced    her    as    a 
hakim  or   doctor.      Before  she 
left  England  she  had  taken  a 
three-months'  course  in  simple 
surgery,   and   among   her  bag- 
gage   was    a    large     store    of 
medicine.       Mrs    Bishop    gave 
Chigakhor    what    he    wanted, 
but  still  he  lingered,  and  at  last 
inquired    of   her,   through   her 
interpreter,  why  she  gave  away 
help    to    an   unknown   people? 
Mrs  Bishop  told  him  the  story 
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of  Jesus  the  divine  Healer,  in 
whose  dear  steps  we  seek  to 
follow.  When  she  stopped 
speaking  the  chief  looked  up, 
and  in  a  voice  full  of  entreaty 
said,  "  Send  us  a  hakim  in  the 
likeness  of  Christ." 

From  the  time  of  this  journey 
through  Persia,  with  an  inten- 
sity which  grew  with  every 
fresh  excursion  into  unchristian 
lands,  she  worked  for  medical 
missions.  Far  from  the  beauti- 
ful picture  of  Islamism  drawn 
by  certain  people,  Mrs  Bishop 
could  only  tell  of  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  the  lands  in 
which  this  religion  flourishes. 
"  I  think  it  the  most  blighting, 
withering,  and  degrading  influ- 
ence of  all  the  false  creeds." 
Buddhism  was  to  her  almost  as 
terrible.  In.  the  women's  quar- 
ters which  she  visited  in  the 
East  she  was  asked  more  than 
two  hundred  times  for  drugs 
with  which  to  disfigure  the 
favourite  wife  or  take  away 
the  life  of  an  infant  son.  She 
founded  a  hospital  at  Srinagar 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  and 
it  was  a  sweet  surprise  to  her 
once,  when  reading  in  a  news- 
paper, to  come  upon  the  state- 
ment of  how  the  John  Bishop 
Memorial  Hospital  had  reduced 
and  almost  banished  the  plague 
from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Islamabad.  Another  hospital 
founded  by  her  was  one  in 
memory  of  her  sister  Henrietta. 
It  was  at  Beas  in  the  Punjaub. 
Her  way  of  living  became,  if 
possible,  simpler  as  the  years 
went  on.  Nothing  worried 
her  more  than  the  thought  of 
money  "thrown  away,"  as  she 
would  say,  upon  herself.  This 
was  the  case  even  in  the  ill- 


ness and  weakness  of  the  last 
months. 

Her  life  as  an  authoress  was 
very  successful,  but  how  little 
success  meant  to  her  when 
there  were  none  left  to  share 
it !  "  People  congratulate  me," 
she  writes  in  a  letter  from 
Mull,  "011  my  successful  career, 
as  if  anything  external  could 
fill  a  heart  which  has  known 
love  and  its  loss.  I  would 
gladly  give  all  I  have  had  of 
success  and  all  else  to  have  my 
husband  or  Hennie  back  for 
one  five  minutes." 

Winter  life  in  Tobermory, 
while  giving  her  freedom  and 
peace,  left  much  to  be  desired. 
The  garden,  her  great  delight 
in  summer,  was  then  brown 
and  unresponsive.  The  mild 
days  and  the  nights  seemed 
almost  interminable,  for  she 
had  few  companions — most  of 
them  "  suffering  from  brain- 
rust  ! "  (eight  out  of  ten  all 
over  the  world  was  her  crush- 
ing estimate  in  a  fit  of  de- 
pression). She  had  many 
speeches  and  addresses  to  make, 
but  she  found  it  difficult  to 
prepare  for  them  at  Tobermory. 
Possibly  she  felt  fear  without 
any  corresponding  excitement 
when  she  looked  forward  to 
the  great  opportunities  offered 
to  her  on  all  sides  to  plead 
the  cause  of  foreign  missions, 
for  although  she  apparently 
spoke  with  great  ease,  she 
seldom  if  ever  addressed  an 
audience  without  previously 
suffering  acutely  from  nervous 
apprehension. 

The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  vividness  of  description 
and  simplicity  of  appeal  which 
she  used  as  a  speaker : — 
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"I  will  conclude  with  what 
is  scarcely  an  anecdote,  but 
something  that  made  a  great 
impression  upon  me  in  the 
Highlands  of  Nestoria  among 
the  mountains  of  Kurdistan. 
It  is  a  few  years  ago  now. 
The  Kurds  were  descending  on 
the  Christians  and  persecuting 
them  to  death;  they  were 
suffering  the  loss  of  all  things 
for  the  little  that  they  knew 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  They  were 
living  in  holes  in  the  earth,  and 
the  place  in  which  I  spent  a 
night  on  the  plain  of  Gawar 
was  nothing  but  a  subterranean 
excavation  in  a  mountain. 
There  were  long  corridors,  a 
large  open  space,  and  in  the 
centre  a  fire ;  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  fire,  enclosing 
a  space  about  a  quarter  as  large 
as  this  room,  a  wooden  rail. 
The  whole  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  oxen,  and  horses, 
and  buffaloes  which  the  Kurds 
had  left  were  driven  into  this 
subterranean  dwelling ;  the 
best  of  the  oxen  were  tethered 
to  this  rail,  and  we,  the  human 
beings,  were  inside  the  rail 
around  the  fire.  The  holes  that 
should  have  let  in  air  were 
corked  up  to  avoid  the  Kurds ; 
and  the  cattle  were  driven  into 
this  one  place  to  avoid  the 
Kurds.  As  the  evening  went 
on  several  men  came  in ;  they 
were  the  head  -  men  of  the 
village  on  the  plain,  and  the 
Malek,  or  representative  of  the 
Christians,  the  go-between  be- 
tween the  Christians  of  the 
plain  and  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties. They  corked  up  every 
aperture  tightly ;  filled  up  every 
chink  with  straw,  and  sat  down, 
and  they  said  that  they  knew 


I  was  an  English  person,  an 
English  traveller  on  my  way 
home,  and  they  wished  that  I 
would  bear  a  request  for  them, 
and  that  I  would  lay  it  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  King  of  France,  and  the 
Queen  of  England.  There  was 
a  priest  among  them ;  he  was 
their  chief  spokesman.  He 
said  they  were  ignorant ;  they 
had  no  one  to  guide  them ; 
they  knew  nothing,  and  they 
wanted  a  teacher,  and  he  added, 
'We  are  all  passing  away  in 
the  dark.'  'Passing  away  in 
the  dark ; '  they  repeated  it 
several  times,  till  it  entered 
my  very  soul.  They  had 
need  of  a  teacher,  they  said, 
sore  need,  and  so  they  had. 
They  knew  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  by  name  and  teaching, 
and  they  were  for  Him  at 
that  moment  suffering  the  loss 
of  all  things.  I  said  I  would 
take  the  petition,  but  that  I 
feared  very  much  that  it  would 
not  be  responded  to.  'Eng- 
land is  very  rich,'  they  said ; 
'  England  is  very  rich,  and  we 
are  passing  away  in  the  dark.' 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  an  im- 
pression those  words  made  upon 
me  by  the  way  in  which  they 
were  said.  These  poor  hunted 
creatures  were  longing  for  a 
teacher,  and  hearing  of  rich 
England,  —  and  England  is 
rich.  But  I  told  them  again 
that  I  feared  the  petition 
would  be  in  vain,  and  so  it 
has  been. 

"But  just  as  they  said  for 
the  last  time  '  England  is  very 
rich,'  the  fire  flickered  up- 
wards with  a  great  glare,  and 
the  light  fell  on  the  long  horns 
and  curly  heads  of  the  mild- 
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eyed  oxen  outside  the  rail. 
You  can  well  imagine  that 
my  thoughts  went  back  to 
another  scene,  in  another 
stable,  in  another  age." 

In  forgetting  herself  she 
found  much  consolation  both 
for  herself  and  others ;  in 
losing  her  life  she  found  it. 
The  friends  of  Mrs  Bishop 
could  never  raise  her  to  en- 
thusiasm about  her  work  as 
a  pioneer  amongst  women 
travellers,  as  a  writer  of 
many  great  books,  nor,  though 
it  gave  her  genuine  pleasure 
at  the  time,  did  her  great 
honour  as  the  first  lady-mem- 
ber of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society  linger  much  in 
her  mind.  What  she  could 
be  enticed  to  praise  in  her- 
self were  such  things  as  her 
sketching,  her  photography, 
her  housekeeping,  her  dress- 
making, and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  fact  that  she  had 
baked  a  cake  for  the  King  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

When  she  was  living  in 
London,  she  gave  to  her  house 
in  Kensington  such  a  feeling  of 
home,  of  having  had  her  things 
long  about  her,  that  it  seemed 


impossible  to  imagine  that 
never  before  had  they  shared 
the  same  room.  Beautiful 
brass  -  bound  Korean  chests 
seemed  to  have  stood  for  ever 
in  the  window -corner,  and  in 
what  well -chosen  spots  did 
the  writing-tables  find  them- 
selves !  These  were  the  out- 
ward things,  but  the  real  charm 
was  in  the  hostess  herself, 
whose  conversation  was  an  un- 
ceasing delight.  Over  her 
weakness  and  weariness  one 
saw  the  daily  triumph  of  in- 
terest in  life.  "Please,  young 
ladies,"  said  her  maid  one 
morning  to  some  girls  who 
were  staying  with  her,  as  they 
sat  at  breakfast,  "Mrs  Bishop 
would  like  to  know  what  you 
were  laughing  at ;  "  and  to  the 
emissary,  who  carried  what  I 
have  no  doubt  was  a  very  sorry 
joke  as  answer,  she  said,  "It 
sounded  so  delicious,  and  I  felt 
so  far  away,  that  I  had  to  ring 
the  bell  and  find  out."  The 
people  who  ring  bells  in  order 
to  share  in  other  people's  merri- 
ment may  not  be  many,  but 
they  enjoy  more  jokes  than  the 
rest  of  the  world. 
AGNES  GRAINGER  STEWART. 
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FREE-FODDERS    AND    THE    EMPIRE. 


THE  schism  of  the  Free- 
Fooders,  unimportant  as  its 
results  have  been,  will  merit 
the  passing  consideration  of 
the  historian.  It  originated  in 
superstition,  adopted  a  title 
obviously  founded  on  ignor- 
ance, and  endeavoured  to  at- 
tract disciples  by  misrepresent- 
ation. The  founders  of  the 
evanescent  sect  had  been 
taught  that  the  island  of 
Britain  some  sixty  years  before 
their  time  had  been  saved  from 
an  economic  crisis  by  the  im- 
portation of  duty-free  grain, 
and  apparently  held  that  an 
Act  useful  and  salutary  in  the 
days  of  their  grandfathers  had 
by  its  temporary  success  ac- 
quired the  authority  of  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians. It  is  doubtless  a  com- 
fortable doctrine  —  it  saved 
thought  and  rendered  investiga- 
tion unnecessary.  Grain,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
and  to  the  superstitious  rever- 
ence for  the  policy  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  added  the  ignorance 
(apparently)  of  the  fact  that 
various  articles  of  universal 
diet  continue  to  be  taxed,  and 
must  continue  to  be  taxed  so 
long  as  the  present  fiscal  system 
of  the  country  lasts. 

A  doctrine  so  founded  could 
only  hope  to  attract  followers 
by  concealment  or  misrepre- 
sentation, and  the  state  of 
mind  of  the  apostles  of  the 
fiscal  schism  naturally  and  in- 
evitably compelled  them,  doubt- 
less unintentionally,  to  ignore 


the  changed  conditions  of  inter- 
imperial  relations,  and  to  im- 
pute motives  to  and  misread 
the  statements  of  those  whom 
they  held  to  be  less  orthodox 
than  themselves.  They  threw 
the  opprobrious  epithet  "pro- 
tectionist "  at  any  one  who 
proposed  to  tax  cereals  instead 
of  tea  and  sugar.  Many  learned 
men,  several  distinguished 
administrators,  have  adhered 
to  the  schism  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
for  the  looker-on  who  is  neither 
a  follower  of  Cobden  nor  of 
Bismarck  to  apply  the  term 
intelligent  to  any  Free-Fooder 
who  has  spoken  or  written  on 
the  present  controversy.  It  is 
so  easy  to  confute  arguments 
which  your  opponents  have 
never  entertained :  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  knock  down  straw- 
stuffed  effigies. 

The  Free-Fooders,  and  for 
that  matter  the  Great  United 
Liberal  party,  have  declined 
to  attempt  to  understand  the 
present  position  of  the  Empire. 
Not  one  of  them  shows  any 
knowledge  of  colonial  affairs. 
It  may  be  doubted  if  the  casual 
Free-Fooder  could  mention  the 
name  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
any  self  -  governing  colony — 
save  of  course  New  Zealand. 
Mr  Seddon  is  recognised  by  all 
parties  as  an  Imperial  fact. 
But  it  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  if  most  Free-Fooders 
could  say,  even  in  the  case  of 
Canada,  whether  Sir  Wilfred 
Laurier  leads  the  Opposition 
or  directs  the  Government  of 
that  vast  Dominion.  In  any 
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case  they  have  so  far  failed  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  Canada 
is  nearer  London  to-day  than 
Caithness  was  in  the  days  of 
Cobden,  and,  more,  that  it  costs 
less  to  bring  food  from  Canada 
to  the  heart  of  the  Empire  than 
it  does  from  Caithness.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  even  ignorant 
that  Caithness  is  a  great  agri- 
cultural county. 

They  have  heard  enough — 
probably  more  than  they  like 
— of  the  particularists  to  whom 
they  have  allied  themselves, 
—  the  "  old  -  fashioned  Free- 
Traders."  Mr  Balfour  in  his 
Edinburgh  speech  exploded 
their  special  dogma  and  scari- 
fied its  professors.  They,  how- 
ever, on  the  other  hand,  set  up 
an  image  at  which  they  please 
to  shoot  their  darts,  and  call 
it  the  "  old  -  fashioned  pro- 
tectionist." There  are  old- 
fashioned  protectionists  —  not 
a  body  to  be  despised — more 
numerous,  no  doubt,  but  less 
noisy,  than  the  Free-Fooders : 
a  party  which  still  holds  that 
the  greatest  industry  of  the 
country  should  be  saved  from 
extinction,  should  be  guarded 
against  disaster  by  the  fiscal 
regulations  of  the  State — and 
this  not  on  economic  so  much 
as  on  patriotic  and  political 
grounds.  To  them  the  present 
situation  gives  little  more  than 
a  glimmer  of  hope. 

Neither  Mr  Balfour  nor  Mr 
Chamberlain  has  recognised 
that  agriculture — the  one  in- 
dustry in  the  country  in  need 
of  real  protection  as  defined  by 
Mr  Balfour  in  Edinburgh — can 
or  should  have  that  protection. 
They  have  both  declined  to  do 
anything  that  will  artificially 


raise  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  Agriculture  will  gain 
from  the  Government  policy 
of  retaliation,  it  will  gain  if 
Mr  Chamberlain's  scheme  is 
adopted,  but  the  gain  will  in 
neither  case  be  direct,  and  no 
agriculturist  can  support  either 
policy  from  motives  of  personal 
greed.  Those  who  think  that 
the  depopulation  of  the  rural 
districts  is  a  clamant  danger 
must  regret  that  neither  the 
official  nor  the  unofficial  pro- 
gramme of  the  Unionist  party 
holds  out  any  expectation  of 
protection  for  agriculture. 
Those,  however,  who  wish  only 
fair  -  play  for  our  farmers 
and  their  labourers  must  wel- 
come the  prospect  of  lighter 
burdens,  fair  competition,  and 
freer  markets  which  will  follow 
the  adoption  of  Mr  Balfour's 
policy. 

The  Free-Fooders  care  for 
none  of  these  things,  so  long  as 
the  working  man  pays  more  for 
his  tea  and  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  taxes  on  these  articles  of 
practically  universal  consump- 
tion benefit  no  home,  while  they 
harm  every  colonial,  producer. 
Therefore  they  are  wise  and 
just.  The  policy  of  the  Free- 
Fooders  is  to  drive  the  labourers 
from  the  land  to  the  towns ;  the 
farmers  to  suburban  villas,  when 
they  have  rescued  enough  from 
the  wreck  to  afford  so  inglorious 
but  satisfying  a  haven ;  and  the 
land  into  the  hands  of  sport- 
ing millionaires  whose  ancestors 
were  confined  in  various  foreign 
ghettos.  Land  is  to  be  a  luxury, 
and  neither  a  worthy  inherit- 
ance nor  an  honest  investment. 
If  this  is  to  be  the  accepted 
theory,  let  it  be  recognised  as 
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soon  as  possible  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Liberal  party.  Let 
them  give  up  their  parrot-cries 
about  the  Reform  of  Land 
Tenure  and  face  the  true  facts. 
Then  they  will  reach  the  truth, 
and  recognise  that  under  the 
existing  fiscal  system,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  academic 
theories  of  political  economy, 
the  land  ought  to  be  given  up 
to  rabbit-warrens,  deer-forests, 
and  pheasant  preserves ;  but 
they  must  be  honest,  and  put  a 
few  pence  more  on  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  and  the  income-tax, 
and  buy  out  and  pension  the 
sons  of  the  men  who  not  only 
fed  their  fathers  by  their  in- 
dustry, but  saved  Europe  by 
their  sturdy  courage. 

If  the  Free  -  Fooders  keep 
their  eyes  only  on  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  towns  something 
will  be  gained,  but  at  present 
the  only  person  they  care  for 
is  the  "  unproductive  con- 
sumer " ;  their  policy  will  in- 
evitably increase  his  number 
and  diminish  his  power  of  con- 
sumption. If  they  and  the 
Radical  party  awake,  before 
they  are  summoned  by  a 
trumpet-blast,  to  the  decrease 
of  employment  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the 
idle,  they  will  see  that  free — 
i.e.,  cheap — flour  is  not  the  only 
necessity  of  man.  Even  if  they 
confine  their  view  to  the  towns, 
they  will  recognise  that  cheap 
bread  is  of  little  use  to  a  man 
who  has  ceased  to  earn  wages. 
Such  men  soon  fall  off  the  roll 
of  electors,  and  will  then  cease 
to  interest  a  party  clamorous 
only  for  votes. 

The  Free-Fooders,  however, 
have  larger  bowels  of  mercy, 
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are  sincerely  honest  in  their  pre- 
judices,— convictions,  of  course, 
they  call  them, — and  profess  an 
enlightened  interest  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  They 
have  not  taken  the  trouble,  or 
are  too  unintelligent,  to  under- 
stand the  serious  condition  of 
agriculture :  they  have  failed 
to  master  the  policy  to  which 
they  profess  to  be  opposed. 

The  other  day  a  distinguished 
and  learned  Free-Fooder  said 
to  the  writer,  "This  scheme 
of  bringing  people  back  to 
the  land  is  excellent,  but  it 
would  be  too  costly  —  the 
landlords  could  not  afford  to 
build  the  necessary  houses." 
He  was  surprised  and  some- 
what incredulous  when  he  was 
told  that  the  aim  of  the  friends 
of  agriculture  is  not  to  bring 
people  back,  but  to  retain  those 
that  are  still  on  the  land,  and 
that  the  difficulty  is  not  so 
much  the  provision  of  new 
houses  as  the  letting  of  those 
that  exist.  Even  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  where  the  depres- 
sion of  agriculture,  great  though 
it  is,  is  less  than  in  most  Eng- 
lish counties,  empty  houses  and 
derelict  cottages  are  no  unusual 
sights.  The  housing  problem 
in  the  country  is  the  inverse  of 
what  it  is  in  the  towns.  Land- 
lords are  ready  to  build  houses 
if  they  could  get  tenants  able 
to  pay  a  rent  that  will  give  a 
margin  of  profit. 

There  is  nothing  so  convinc- 
ing as  a  concrete  instance.  A 
landlord  spent  recently  £800  in 
building  cottages.  The  gross 
rent  he  receives  from  these  is 
£18,  I  Os.  When  rates,  taxes, 
&c.,  are  deducted,  the  net  rental 
is  not  more  than  £16,  giving  a 
3  A 
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return  of  exactly  2  per  cent. 
Rich  men  may,  of  course,  amuse 
themselves  by  making  model 
villages  on  these  conditions ; 
but  it  is  not  business,  and  land 
and  houses  are  regarded  as  busi- 
ness matters  everywhere  save 
in  rural  districts.  The  Free- 
Fooder  shuts  his  eyes  and  closes 
his  ears  to  every  agricultural 
problem.  It  is  nothing  to  him 
that  the  agriculturist  has  lower 
wages  than  any  other  skilled 
labourer,  that  the  farmer  has 
ceased,  save  in  exceptionally 
favoured  districts,  to  make  his 
calling  remunerative,  that  land 
has  ceased  to  be  a  profitable 
investment  for  the  purchaser. 
He  is  not  alarmed  if  he  is  told 
that  while  the  net  agricultural 
rental  of  England  and  Wales 
was  over  £48,000,000  in  1883 
it  is  £33,500,000  in  1903— an 
annual  loss  of  14^  millions  to 
the  landowners  in  twenty  years, 
while  the  farmers'  loss  has  been 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  a 
decrease  of  their  capital  by 
£200,000,000.  Even  Lord 
Rosebery  recognises,  or  from 
time  to  time  has  recognised, 
the  parlous  condition  of  the 
agricultural  industry ;  but,  of 
course,  he  has  no  remedy  to 
propose,  no  policy  to  urge. 

Home  troubles  are  but  one 
side  of  a  serious  problem.  Like 
Lord  Rosebery,  your  Free- 
Fooder  declines  to  come  to  close 
quarters  with  the  Colonial  ques- 
tion. He,  like  Lord  Rosebery, 
professes  a  sincere  affection  for 
those  of  us  who  live  in  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Africa,  —  he  is 
less  interested  in  the  unhappy 
colonists  of  the  West  Indies, 
whose  only  friend  has  been  Mr 


Chamberlain.  But  his  affection 
is,  like  Lord  Rosebery's,  purely 
platonic.  The  Free-Fooder  will 
not  accept  facts  from  the 
Colonies  which  do  not  tally 
with  his  theories,  his  prejudices, 
or  with  the  information  which 
was  painfully  imparted  to  him 
at  school.  Like  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  prefers  the  views  of  unheard- 
of  secretaries  of  commercial 
associations  to  the  reported 
speeches  of  the  leaders  of 
parties.  Like  Lord  Rosebery, 
he  will  doubtless  lament  that 
Mr  Balfour  is  going  to  ask  the 
people  of  Britain  to  authorise 
him  to  call  the  Empire  together 
in  council.  He  has  already  done 
more.  One  of  his  favourite 
journals,  in  Mr  Balfour's  own 
Scotland,  on  the  day  after  Mr 
Balfour's  Edinburgh  speech, 
failed  to  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  Prime  Minister's 
declaration,  and  announced  in 
a  leading  article  that  a  Colonial 
Conference  was  to  be  sum- 
moned at  once.  Here  we  have 
unintelligence  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Mr  Balfour  declared 
that  he  would,  after  next 
general  election,  if  he  was  em- 
powered by  the  British  elect- 
orate, summon  a  great  Im- 
perial Council.  The  significance 
of  the  declaration  is  great, — 
so  great  that  small  minds  failed 
to  grasp  it.  Mr  Balfour  gave 
to  the  Scottish  Conservative 
Club — what  he  rightly  and  con- 
stitutionally refused  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  had 
other  work  to  do  —  a  rough 
draft  of  his  next  election  ad- 
dress. He  said  that  when  the 
time  came  he  proposed  to  ask 
for  power  to  make  a  departure 
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in  the  method  of  governing 
this  Empire,  which,  if  the  elec- 
tors are  wise  enough  to  grant  it, 
will  have  far-reaching  effects. 
Colonial  conferences  have  been 
held,  summoned  by  Minis- 
ters on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. Mr  Balfour  is  going  to 
ask  the  people  of  Britain  to  call 
their  brothers  into  council  with 
them.  The  invitation,  if  it  is 
given, — and  it  must  be  given  if 
the  Imperial  instincts  of  the 
race  have  not  died  out  in  the 
old  country, — will  come  directly 
from  the  people  of  Britain — not 
from  their  Ministers. 

The  whole  question  has  been 
lifted  by  Mr  Balfour  on  to  a 
higher  plane ;  and  were  we  a 
more  serious,  a  more  informed 
people,  the  voice  of  minor  con- 
troversies would  be  hushed  and 
the  verdict  of  the  nation  would 
be  waited  for  with  bated 
breath.  Is  it  conceivable  that 
the  Free-Fooders  will  still  mur- 
mur dissent,  will  still  doubt, 
tremble,  and  shiver  ?  Will 
they  not  leave  all  side-issues, 
and  at  last  be  content  to  be 
guided  by  a  statesman  whose 
skill,  prudence,  and  patriotism 
have  never  been  shown  more 
clearly  than  in  his  latest  utter- 
ance. If  they  are  still  ob- 
durate, then  they  will  not 
escape  the  verdict  that  un- 
intelligence  and  "Free -Food- 
ism  "  are  essentially  synonyms. 
They  have  till  now  been  the 
"  foolometers "  of  the  party. 
The  pace  has  been  kept  back 
to  suit  them.  Now  is  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  If  they 
fail  to  understand  Mr  Balfour, 
if  they  fail  to  see  that  Mr 
Chamberlain  at  Luton  desires 


no  more  than  they  to  split  the 
Unionist  party,  then  they  are 
indeed  hopeless.  Surgical  opera- 
tions may  help  them,  less  dras- 
tic treatment  will  not.  If  they 
recover  their  intelligence,  they 
will  see  that  the  controversy 
between  them  and  Mr  Cham- 
berlain is  one  of  words  and 
phrases,  not  facts ;  and  they 
will  also  discover  that  with 
the  Prime  Minister  they  can- 
not possibly  have  any  con- 
troversy at  all.  Humility  is  a 
virtue  to  be  commended  to 
them :  they  have  had  little 
acquaintance  with  it.  They 
will  find  it  more  comforting 
than  humiliation. 

No  proposal  to  improve  the 
position  of  agriculture  by  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  home  produce 
by  means  of  an  import  duty 
has  been  made  by  Mr  Balfour 
or  Mr  Chamberlain.  Will  the 
Free-Fooders  accept  that  plain 
statement  ?  It  is  permitted  to 
doubt  that  they  will.  For  years 
they  have  followed  Mr  Balfour 
and  have  applauded  Mr  Cham- 
berlain ;  but  the  moment  that 
these  statesmen  ventured  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  allow- 
ing the  country  to  be  flooded 
by  inferior  manufactures  and 
to  be  the  dumping-ground  of 
surplus  foreign  products — the 
moment  it  is  suggested  that  by 
negotiation  America  might  be 
induced  to  open  her  markets  to 
our  farmers  by  reducing  the 
prohibitive  duty  of  £2  per  ton 
on  potatoes — the  moment  it  is 
hinted  that  Canada  might  send 
us  better  corn  than  the  United 
States,  if  it  were  helped  to  in- 
crease its  productive  area, — they 
shy  off,  and,  more,  they  suspect 
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deep  designs  or  sinister  motives. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  game  of 
the  Opposition,  and  is  played 
by  Mr  Asquith  for  all  it  is 
worth.  Mr  Asquith  est  dans 
ses  droits.  Unionist  Free- 
Fooders,  however,  have  no 
business  in  that  galley,  for  it 
is  being  steered  in  a  direction 
they  detest  and  to  a  whirlpool 
they  justly  fear:  yet  they  pull 
an  oar  and  obey  the  whip  of 
the  slave -master  on  the  poop. 
The  Unionist  Free-Fooders  are 
as  opposed  to  Home  Rule  as 
any  of  the  party, — are  as 
anxious  in  sentiment  for  the 
closer  union  of  the  Empire  as 
Mr  Chamberlain  is,  in  fact ; 
yet  they  have  given  up  place 
and  power,  have  spoilt  careers, 
and  have  just  failed  to  dis- 
integrate the  Unionist  party, 
because,  though  they  accepted 
Sir  Michael  Hicks -Beach's  Is. 
duty  on  corn,  they  could  not 
conscientiously  agree  to  one  of 
2s.,  which  should  not  apply  to 
the  produce  of  the  Colonies. 
Free  Trade  within  the  Empire 
is  an  ideal  which  they  would 
support — perhaps  because  it  is 
unattainable ;  but  any  step  to- 
wards lessening  inter-Imperial 
tariff  restrictions  is  to  be  op- 
posed tooth  and  nail  at  any 
personal  sacrifice. 

'Tis  a  matter  of  dogma,  of 
conscience,  and  to  convince  re- 
quires no  attack  upon  principle 
— for  no  true  principle  is  at 
stake — but  an  assault  upon  a 
prejudice.  The  prejudice  is 
founded  on  a  mistaken  and 
(pace  the  odd  number  of  pro- 
fessors) an  unintelligent  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  and,  to  some 
extent,  of  the  theories,  of  econ- 


omics ;  and,  further,  it  is  based 
upon  the  supreme  fallacy  that 
the  world  is  governed  by  econ- 
omic, without  the  disturbing 
admixture  of  political,  motives. 
Your  Free  -  Fooder  is  as  un- 
practical as  the  Radical  angler, 
who  is — happily,  so  far,  in  vain 
— baiting  his  hook  for  him. 

The  tariff  question  has  many 
sides  :  the  Free-Fooder  sees  one 
only.  Apart  from  all  questions 
of  decaying  industries,  dump- 
ing, depopulation  of  country 
districts,  agricultural  depres- 
sion, union  of  the  Empire, 
there  is  a  practical,  an  immedi- 
ate question  which  the  Free- 
Fooders  ignore.  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  country  shows  no 
signs  of  permanent  decrease, 
the  revenue  shows  no  signs  of 
elasticity.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  as  is  their  duty, 
cry  retrenchment,  but  they 
have  given  no  practical  sugges- 
tions as  to  how  savings  are  to 
be  effected,  while  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberal  party  are 
constantly  urging  socialistic 
schemes  which  would  mean 
heavy  drains  on  the  public 
purse.  We  cannot  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  navy ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  must  recognise  that 
naval  expenditure  will  con- 
stantly increase.  Mr  Arnold 
Forster  promises  some  appreci- 
able reduction  in  the  cost  of 
the  army.  The  increase  in  the 
annual  demands  of  education 
will,  however,  soon  wipe  out 
any  economies  Mr  Arnold 
Forster  may  effect.  Where  is 
retrenchment  to  be  sought? 
Responsible  statesmen  and  dis- 
interested students  of  public 
affairs  both  answer  "Where?" 
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Obviously  a  broader  basis  of 
taxation  must  be  sought.  That 
is  one  reason  for  the  calm  con- 
sideration of  Mr  Chamberlain's 
proposals.  Of  course  it  may 
be  said,  and  with  some  justice, 
that  as  one  of  the  objects  of  a 
preferential  tax  on  corn  is  to 
enable  Canada  to  develop  the 
North  -  West  and  rapidly  to 
increase  the  corn-growing  area, 
we  shall  soon  get  little  or  no 
revenue  from  a  corn-tax,  as  the 
whole  of  our  supply  will  come 
from  our  own  duty-free  Colonies. 
This  may  not  happen  in  the 
lifetime  of  those  now  living, 
but  it  has  been  calculated  that 
twenty  years  may  produce  such 
an  economic  revolution.  The 
time  is  unimportant  for  present 
consideration.  What  is  im- 
portant is  that  Free  -  Fooder 
and  Radical  should  remember 
that  if  the  burden  of  Empire 
is  to  be  shared  by  the  Colonies, 
the  arrangement  which  will 
produce  that  consummation 
will  be  the  result  of  negotia- 
tions. The  Colonies  are  not  yet 
ready  for  greater  Imperial 
burdens  than  those  they  have 
voluntarily  undertaken ;  but 
surely  it  is  not  a  great  call 
upon  the  prophetic  imagination 
of  any  reader  of  the  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century  to  ask 
him  to  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  Canada  will  be  able  to 
bear  the  burden  of  a  hundred 
ships  of  war,  and  Australia  will 
be  ready  to  send  forth  as  many 
pennants  as  followed  Nelson  at 
Trafalgar.  The  future  which 
holds  these  things  is  neither 
dim  nor  distant.  A  preference 
with  Canada  and  Australia 
will  hasten  that  future,  the 


policy  of  the  Free-Fooders  will 
retard  it. 

The  development  of  our  self- 
governing  Colonies  may  no 
longer  be  the  duty  of  the  parent 
State :  it  is  undoubtedly  its 
interest.  They  have  the  liberty 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  ; 
but  the  task  of  protecting  them 
is  still  regarded  as  a  privilege 
by  the  Mother  of  Nations.  Is 
that  task  to  be  shared  in  due 
proportion  by  mother  and 
children  ?  Is  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  Empire  to  be  borne  by 
the  Colonies  ?  Are  we  to  hasten 
the  time  when  they  will  guard 
their  own  frontiers  and  help  to 
police  the  oceans?  These  are 
questions  which  Mr  Chamber- 
lain answers  in  no  uncertain 
voice;  but  these  are  also  the  ques- 
tions which  Mr  Balfour  asks 
the  people  of  the  mothercountry 
to  consider, — the  questions  he 
will,  in  due  time,  put  to  the 
Colonies  for  answer.  It  is 
tragic  that  in  view  of  the  vast 
possibilities  before  the  Empire 
there  should  be  raised  a  ques- 
tion so  alien,  so  sordid,  so  ir- 
relevant as  the  academic  dis- 
cussion of  Free  Trade  and  pro- 
tective theories :  they  have 
small  bearing  on  the  vastly 
greater  question  before  the 
country.  If  Britain  is  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  its  place  and  do 
its  work  among  the  nations — 
not  of  to-day,  but  of  all  the 
centuries — it  must  soon  have 
the  organised  help  of  the  whole 
Empire.  The  weary  Titan  is 
not  yet  an  apt  metaphor,  but 
the  burden  of  Empire  means  in 
plain  language  the  burden  of 
taxation,  and  the  time  will 
come  when  that  burden  must 
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be  shared  or  lessened.  It  can- 
not be  lessened  without  greater 
loss  than  the  diminution  of 
taxation  would  compensate. 
It  is  the  duty  of  a  far-seeing 
statesman  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  hasten  the  day  when  it  will 
gladly  be  shared  by  a  patriotic 
people  scattered  over  the  globe, 
yet  united  by  the  bonds  of 
blood,  tradition,  and  a  common 
interest. 

Lord  Rosebery's  garden- 
party  speech  told  us  nothing 
that  was  new,  little  that  was 
true,  and  less  that  mattered. 
It  was  interesting  mainly  be- 
cause it  showed  that  the  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  the  ex-leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  might  not  be 
unwilling  to  assume  both  posts 
again.  It  is  the  natural  solu- 
tion of  an  uncomfortable  state 
of  affairs  in  the  Liberal  party  ; 
and  as  Lord  Rosebery  is  not 
likely  to  lead  any  party  to 
victory,  good  Tories  may  well 
desire  his  reassumption  of  the 
Opposition  leadership.  It  is  to 
Mr  Asquith,  and  neither  to 
Lord  Rosebery  nor  to  Mr  Hal- 
dane,  that  we  must  look  for  a 
declaration  of  the  official  policy 
of  the  Opposition.  He  has 
been  given  the  brief  to  oppose 
Mr  Chamberlain,  and  Luton 
was  followed  by  Ladybank.  Mr 
Asquith  loves  bogies,  and  the 
bogy  of  ante  -  Cobdenite  pro- 
tection is  his  favourite.  He 
threatened  the  men  of  East 
Fife  with  it,  in  spite  of  Mr 
Balfour's  explicit  repudiation. 
It  may  have  been  good  elec- 
tioneering— in  Fife — but  it  was 
scarcely  worthy  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  British  statesmanship. 
But  when  Mr  Asquith,  assert- 


ing that  he  spoke  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  Liberal 
party,  stated  that  a  consulta- 
tion of  representatives  of  the 
Empire  would  be  "  futile, 
fraught  with  mischief,  and 
dangerous  to  our  Imperial 
Union,"  he  was  obviously  talk- 
ing nonsense,  for  in  his  next 
sentence  he  informed  his  audi- 
ence that  he  "looked  forward 
to  the  time  when  these  consul- 
tations between  the  Colonies 
and  ourselves  would  be  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  regular 
or  working  machinery  of  the 
Empire."  Mr  Asquith's  con- 
ferences presumably  are  to  dis- 
cuss everything  except  matters 
of  importance.  Are  they  to 
collate  statistics  as  to  temper- 
atures and  rainfalls?  What 
else  can  they  deal  with,  if  every- 
thing which  by  any  chance  can 
raise  a  division  of  opinion  is  to 
be  excluded  from  their  con- 
sideration? What  does  Mr 
Asquith  mean?  The  confer- 
ence proposed  by  Mr  Balfour 
may  be  "futile  " — that  remains 
to  be  seen.  So  far  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  whatever  it  may  be 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  that. 
"Fraught  with  mischief" — the 
only  mischief  that  seems  likely 
to  result  is  the  further  discredit 
of  the  Liberal  party.  "  Fraught 
with  mischief "  is  perhaps  but 
an  oratorical  phrase  signifying 
nothing.  It  is  vague ;  but  we 
must  accept  it  as  the  deliberate 
statement  of  the  views  of  Mr 
Asquith  and  of  the  whole  Liberal 
party  within  and  without  the 
Tabernacle.  Is  it  the  result  of 
the  combined  literary  efforts  of 
all  the  leaders  ?  No ;  the  mis- 
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chief  is  Mr  Asquith's  own. 
"Futile"  is  doubtless  Lord 
Rosebery's  contribution  to  this 
authoritative  criticism  of  Mr 
Balfour's  policy  ;  and  "  danger- 
ous "  is,  appropriately  enough, 
Sir  Henry  Campbell  -  Banner- 
man's.  "  Dangerous  to  our 
Imperial  Unity  "  is  a  terrifying 
phrase.  Mr  Asquith  in  a  later 
speech  justified  its  use  by  as- 
serting that  the  representatives 
of  the  Colonies  would  come  to 
the  conference  not  as  statesmen 
or  patriots,  but  as  huckstering 
bagmen,  keen  to  "haggle"  over 
every  bargain,  and  intent  only 
on  doing  a  "deal"  for  their  con- 

O 

stituents.  The  danger  feared  by 
Mr  Asquith,  to  do  him  justice, 
is  not  so  much  that  we  shall 
get  the  worst  of  the  bargain, 
but  that  friction  will  be  caused 
and  ill-feeling  aroused.  The 
other  objections  to  the  con- 
ference are  phrases  signifying 
nothing :  here  Mr  Asquith  is 
evidently  in  earnest.  This  is 
to  be  the  reason  of  the  official 
Liberal  opposition  to  the  con- 
gress of  Empire.  Is  there 
anything  in  it  ?  Had  not 
Canada  already,  without  value 
received,  or  without  hope  of 
value  received,  given  the 
mother  country  preferential 
treatment,  there  might  have 
been  some  ground  for  thinking 
that  petty  details  would  inter- 
fere with  the  consideration  of 
a  far-reaching  principle.  Had 
not  New  Zealand  by  the  mouth 
of  its  most  popular  statesman 
given  expression  to  the  most 
disinterested  Imperialism,  there 
might  have  been  a  suspicion 
that  the  islanders  of  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  were 


keener  on  a  bargain  than  on 
the  safety  of  the  Empire.  Mr 
Asquith's  views  are  tinged  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  Colonies 
and  of  Colonial  feeling  which 
has  come  to  be  a  characteristic 
of  his  party — as  it  certainly  is 
of  the  Free-Fooders.  They  all 
fail  to  recognise  (1)  how  rela- 
tively small  in  point  of  popula- 
tion each  of  the  Colonies  is,  and 
(2)  how  relatively  large  in  point 
of  population  as  well  as  territory 
the  great  Colonies  are  certain  to 
become.  They  exaggerate  the 
present,  and  fail  to  grasp  the 
future.  To-day  the  Colonies 
will  welcome  help,  encourage- 
ment, and  sympathy  from 
Britain  the  Mother ;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  they  will  be 
able  to  do  without  any  of  these 
things.  Any  idea  of  the 
Colonies  voluntarily  breaking 
loose  from  the  Empire  at  this 
moment  is  absurd.  New  Zea- 
land would  be  a  bonne  bouche 
for  a  victorious  Japan :  a  non- 
British  Canada  would  soon 
have  a  vote  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  But 
though  we  shall  not,  however 
purblind  our  policy  may  be, 
drive  New  Zealand  into  the 
arms  of  Japan,  the  wooing  of 
Canada  by  the  United  States 
is  a  matter  which  we  may  easily 
cause  to  result  in  a  marriage  of 
convenience.  It  is  years  since 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  said,  "  Call 
us  to  your  counsels."  Is  the 
craven  fear  of  free  discussion — 
for  that  is  Mr  Asquith's,  the 
Liberal  party's,  and  the  Free- 
Fooder's  theory  —  to  prevent 
the  answer  to  this  appeal  till 
it  is  too  late? 

All   the   objections,  if   there 
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are  any  real,  save  this  terror  of 
free  discussion,  to  a  Colonial 
conference,  are  justifiable  in 
the  mouths  of  politicians  who 
have  party  ends  to  serve,  which 
to  them  are  more  important 
than  Imperial  interests.  But 
the  Free  -  Fooder  has  already 
sacrificed  (perhaps  seldom  in- 
tentionally) personal  interests 
to  a  mistaken  reading  of  a  mis- 
understood theory ;  and  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  he 
should  continue  in  his  obstin- 
acy— simply  because  "  what  he 
has  said  he  has  said."  Mr 
Victor  Cavendish  has,  with  an 
honesty  and  a  frankness  worthy 
his  name  and  the  traditions  of 
his  house,  expressed  his  views 
in  terms  which,  while  they  must 
give  his  distinguished  relative 
pause,  ought  to  furnish  a  lead 
to  the  most  convinced  Free- 
Fooder  of  them  all. 

The  Unionist  party  has  a 
leader  and  a  policy.  Its  leader 
is  Mr  Balfour,  and  its  policy  is 
the  Union  of  the  Empire.  First 
and  always  the  legislative 
Union  of  Ireland  and  Britain ; 
second,  the  closer  Union  of 
the  Colonies  with  the  Mother 
Country.  To  these  great  aims 
most  other  things  must  in  the 
eyes  of  a  patriot  be  subsidiary. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  any  one 
who  has  worked  with  the  party 
should  jeopardise  the  one  and 
impede  the  other  merely  be- 
cause he  "  distrusts  Joe."  Any 
distrust  of  Mr  Chamberlain 
shows  a  lack  of  intelligence. 
He  has  never  fought  for  his 
own  hand.  Had  he  preferred 
party  and  self  to  country  and 
principle  he  would  now  have 
been  the  powerful  leader  of  the 


Radical  party.  Had  he  cared 
more  for  himself  and  less  for 
the  Empire  he  might  even  now 
have  formed  a  party  and 
secured  for  himself  an  inde- 
pendent position,  disastrous  to 
Unionism  possibly,  but  natter- 
ing to  himself  certainly.  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  Mr  Cham- 
berlain's desire  than  to  be 
Prime  Minister.  While  Mr 
Balfour  lives  and  leads,  it 
would  stultify  Mr  Chamber- 
lain's whole  career  that  he 
should  be  even  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  great  Parlia- 
mentarian. He  has  time  after 
time  repudiated  the  idea,  and 
even  his  bitterest  enemies  can- 
not deny  to  him  frankness  of 
utterance.  He  is  accused  of 
rashness,  of  enthusiasm ;  he  is 
said  to  be  the  victim  of  a 
sanguine  temperament.  All 
that  only  means  that  he  sees 
further  than  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, that  he  is  con- 
scious of  his  own  power  to 
move,  influence,  and  guide 
opinion.  It  may  be  urged 
with  more  plausibility  that  he 
has  confused  two  issues, — the 
state  of  trade  and  agriculture 
in  these  islands  and  the  Union 
of  the  Empire.  Is  he  not  right, 
however,  in  holding  that  both 
are  questions  clamant  for  in- 
stant consideration?  Had  he 
selected  the  Colonial  question 
only,  would  he  not  have  been 
accused,  and  rightly,  of  dealing 
with  half  a  problem?  That 
the  problem  is  there,  Free  - 
Fooders  and  Radicals  alike 
admit ;  but  the  Free  -  Fooder 
is  terrified  by  it,  and  wishes  it 
postponed,  while  the  Radical 
thinks  that  he  has  found  in  it 
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matter  for  party  platform  ad- 
vantage. 

What,  then,  will  be  the 
issue  ?  Surely  the  Free-Fooder 
will  recognise  that  the  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  demand 
wider  views.  He  will  get  used 
to  the  larger  horizon,  and 
will  adjust  his  sights.  The 
Radical  will  discover  that  the 
electors  of  Britain  are  not  to 
be  frightened  by  bogies,  that 
the  instincts  of  the  race  are 
not  to  be  crushed  by  catch- 
words, and  that  a  party  with 
a  policy  of  simple  negation  will 
never  command  the  support  of 
the  British  working  man. 
Many  things  may  happen 
before  the  general  election, 
but  time  is  on  the  side  of  the 
greater  Unionism.  Mr  Balfour 
has  now  given  a  definite  lead, 
which  may  safely  be  followed 
by  the  impatient  Tariff  Re- 
former as  by  the  cautious 
Free-Fooder.  Across  the  At- 
lantic come  two  echoes  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Luton  speeches 
— one  something  more  than  a 
reply  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  Mr 
Asquith.  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier, 
speaking  on  October  12,  said : — 

"  I  tell  you,  fellow  -  countrymen, 
that  the  Government  of  Canada  as 
constituted  to-day  are  ready  to  go  on 
and  make  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Great  Britain  to  the  extent  of  prefer- 
ence so  soon  as  the  British  people  are 
ready  to  give  corresponding  prefer- 
ence. The  answer  is  no  longer  in 
our  hands  but  in  those  of  the  British 
people." 

On  October  13,  Lord  Minto, 
at  Montreal,  speaking  out  of 
his  full  knowledge  of  Canadian 
parties  and  affairs,  said  : — 

"  The  Colonies  are  becoming  nations 
with  a  national  sentiment  of  their 


own,  but — I  say  it  as  strongly  as  I 
can — with  no  diminution  of  affection 
to  the  Motherland  from  which  they 
spring.  A  great  statesman  is  aiming 
at  directing  into  one  common  channel 
the  interests  of  the  Motherland  and 
of  her  self-governing  dependencies. 
We  are  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
full  of  difficulties.  Conditions  are 
changing,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
stand  still.  Now  that  I  am  leaving 
you,  I  will  only  say,  work  out  the 
problem  with  all  deference  for  the 
traditional  doctrine  of  the  Old  World, 
with  full  regard  for  the  hopes  of 
your  rising  nationality,  with  all 
respect  for  racial  traditions.  But 
remember  always  that  what  is  good 
for  the  Empire  is  good  for  Canada, 
and  what  is  good  for  Canada  is  good 
for  the  Empire." 

The  prosperity  of  the  whole 
Empire  is  the  care  of  our 
statesmen.  The  time  is  past 
when  the  interests  of  Scotland 
can  be  set  against  those  of 
England,  when  an  Irish  in- 
dustry can  be  crushed  that 
English  weavers  may  prosper. 
It  is  now  time  to  take  a  wider 
view  of  our  country,  to  recog- 
nise that  though  the  sea  may 
divide  other  nations,  it  is  the 
natural  highway  of  the  island 
race.  It  is  time  to  cease  to  be 
parochial,  provincial.  The  re- 
cognition of  the  actual  unity  of 
the  Empire  is  more  important 
than  tariff  treaties  or  schemes 
of  federation ;  but  once  the 
British  race  at  home  and  in 
the  Colonies  rises  to  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  Empire  as 
it  at  present  is,  all  these  things 
will  follow. 

The  means  by  which  the 
closer  union  of  the  Empire  is 
to  be  accomplished  are  still  un- 
certain, and  at  present  imma- 
terial. "Lovers  will  find  a 
way,"  says  the  poet.  Whether 
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the  best  way  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  his  patriotic  symposium1 
may  still  be  matter  for  discus- 
sion. Their  scheme  at  least 
deserves,  and  will  doubtless  re- 
ceive, the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  every  statesman  and  of 
every  student  of  public  affairs. 
Its  simplicity  is  attractive :  it 
is  thoroughly  British  in  its 
plan ;  it  appeals  at  once  to  the 
national  pride  in  our  ancient 
history,  and  to  the  national 
capacity  for  directing  the  con- 
stitutional machinery  to  new 
uses.  Its  promulgation  at  this 
moment  is  an  encouraging  sign 
of  the  times.  It  will  be  criti- 
cised, no  doubt,  from  many 
points  of  view.  So  far,  how- 
ever, it  holds  the  field.  If  it  is 
adopted,  a  more  practical,  a 
less  trammelled  Imperial  organ- 


isation will  grow  up,  will  de- 
velop, than  any  that  history 
records.  The  Mother  of  Parlia- 
ments will  under  it  lose  much 
of  her  power  for  mischief,  but 
may  still  retain  her  dignity, 
and  will  still  continue  to  nom- 
inate the  executive  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  a  notable  contri- 
bution, at  the  least,  to  the  great 
discussion :  it  is  more,  it  is 
the  first  practical  scheme  which 
has  been  put  before  the  country 
and  the  Empire.  Mr  Balfour 
has  been  working  on  the  lines 
it  lays  down  ;  and  from  him,  as 
from  every  patriotic  subject  of 
the  King,  it  will  receive  the 
consideration  due  to  its  inher- 
ent merits,  as  well  as  to  the  au- 
thoritative name  of  the  emi- 
nent jurist  who  modestly  hides 
his  influence  under  the  term 
"  draughtsman." 


1  Vide  '  The  Times'  of  October  17,  1904. 
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THE  PATH  IN  THE  EAST  IS  STRANGE. 


YINKOW,  September. 
THE  Foreigner  was  unutter- 
ably bored.  Only  those  who 
have  to  attend  similar  func- 
tions, buttoned  up  to  the  neck 
in  an  absurd  tunic  in  artifici- 
ally heated  salons,  can  realise 
the  boredom  bred  of  a  succes- 
sion of  diplomatic  soirees.  The 
Foreigner  was  bored.  He  had 
nodded  to  the  men  he  knew 
from  his  Embassy,  had  bowed 
himself  low  in  answer  to  the 
courteous  salutations  of  other 
foreign  mocking-birds  like  unto 
himself,  had  kissed  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  perhaps  two  smiling 
dames,  and  had  settled  himself 
to  lean  on  the  balustrade  until 
the  season  might  be  seemly  for 
him  to  slip  down  the  grand 
stairway  into  the  cool  outside. 
The  chatter  of  feminine  voices, 
the  flashing  of  dazzling  jewel- 
lery, the  nodding  aigrettes, 
the  electro-plated  magnificence 
of  waist-laced  cavaliers  inter- 
ested him  no  more.  The  pano- 
ply of  peace.  He  gazed  at  the 
stream  of  smiling  faces  as  they 
moved  past  him.  There  was 
not  one  that  interested  him. 
He  fell  musing  to  himself.  Was 
it  a  diplomatic  reception,  was 
it  a  carnival,  or  was  it  a  corro- 
boree — the  modern  development 
of  those  orgies  the  description  of 
which  had  fascinated  him  in 
perusal  when  a  boy?  There 
was  a  temporary  dissolution  of 
the  crowd.  An  archduke  or  a 


princess  was  passing,  and  the 
ushers  divided  the  crowd  of 
gilded  guests  to  make  a  pass- 
age. As  the  way  opened  the 
Foreigner  caught  sight  of  a 
face  on  the  far  side  of  the  salon 
which  seemed  to  reflect  the 
very  thoughts  that  were  pass- 
ing through  his  own  mind.  A 
little  swarthy  face.  A  face 
which,  in  spite  of  the  low  fore- 
head, beady  black  eyes,  and 
Mongolian  bluntness,  was  full 
of  intelligence.  At  the  mo- 
ment cynical  intelligence.  The 
dwarfish  body  which  supported 
the  head  was  clothed  in  an 
unobtrusive  uniform,  and  the 
long  ingenious  fingers  of  the 
yellow  hands  were  playing 
nervously  with  a  plumed 
shako.  An  impulse  seized  the 
Foreigner,  and  he  walked 
across  the  room.  Though  he 
had  not  an  acquaintance  with 
the  little  yellow  soldier  stand- 
ing against  the  salon  wall,  with 
his  shoulder  scarce  reaching  to 
the  dado,  yet  he  knew  him  to 
be  an  extra-attache  to  the  Jap- 
anese Legation,  and  his  own 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  so  ac- 
curately reflected  in  the  ex- 
pression on  the  stranger's 
face  that  the  Foreigner  was 
drawn  towards  him. 

At  the  first  salutation  the 
diminutive  attache  started  vis- 
ibly, and,  taken  unawares, 
bowed  deeply  and  apologeti- 
cally, as  is  the  custom  of  his 
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people.  The  Foreigner  uttered 
a  few  commonplaces  in  the 
diplomatic  tongue,  which  re- 
sulted in  more  nervous  agita- 
tion of  the  shako.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  little  man  did 
not  understand.  He  glanced 
furtively  up  into  the  bigger 
man's  face,  smiled  inanely,  and 
drew  in  his  breath  between  his 
teeth.  The  Foreigner  tried 
English  and  German  in  turn, 
but  their  use  elicited  no  reply 
beyond  the  deliberately  sucked- 
in  breath.  An  awkward  si- 
lence, and  then  the  little 
attache  thrust  his  hand  in  his 
breast-pocket  and  produced  a 
card.  This  was  handed  to  the 
Foreigner  with  a  courtly  bow. 
It  read — 

Lieutenant  H.  JKamimoto, 

Imperial  Japanese  Army. 

The  Foreigner  bowed,  shook 
hands  with  his  tiny  acquaint- 
ance, and  then,  the  time  being 
propitious,  passed  out  into  the 
cool  of  night,  hailed  a  fiacre, 
and  drove  home.  The  little 
olive  face  remained  in  his  mind, 
the  cynicism  and  cunning  in 
it  when  he  had  first  seen  it, 
the  instant  change  to  apolo- 
getic courtesy,  as  soon  as  he 
spoke,  and  the  depth  of  intelli- 
gence contained  in  the  eyes, 
which  for  the  rest  had  an 
almost  brutal  setting. 

Three  years  later  the  For- 
eigner found  himself  among 
the  guests  at  a  midsummer 
party.  After  the  usual  com- 
pliments, he  accompanied  his 
hostess  into  the  garden,  where 
the  younger  folk  were  disport- 
ing themselves  upon  the  tennis- 
courts.  For  a  moment  the 


Foreigner  was  left  alone  to 
watch  the  play.  A  lithe  little 
figure  in  flannels  was  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  game.  Few 
could  persevere  against  his 
returns,  none  place  a  ball 
beyond  his  reach.  His  play 
was  an  exhibition  of  marvellous 
skill,  the  subtle  strength  of 
controlled  energy. 

"Who  is  your  dark  little 
Ravenshaw  ?  "  asked  the  For- 
eigner as  he  rejoined  his 
hostess. 

"That  is  Mr  Kamimoto,  a 
Cambridge  friend  of  George's. 
He  is  a  Japanese ;  doesn't  he 
play  a  splendid  game,  and  such 
a  funny  little  fellow  too  ?  " 

Kamimoto  and  the  mental 
vision  of  the  Foreigner  went 
back  to  the  little  apologetic 
figure  with  nervous  fingers 
playing  round  the  edge  of  a 
full-dress  shako. 

The  set  was  over,  and  when 
the  congratulations  had  lulled 
the  Foreigner  had  a  look  at 
the  little  olive  face.  It  was 
the  same,  only  the  cynical 
suggestion  of  superiority  had 
gone  out  of  it.  The  infinite 
courtesy  remained.  Presently 
the  Foreigner  was  able  to  step 
to  the  little  man's  side.  He 
put  out  his  hand  to  him. 

"  Have  we  not  met  before  ?  " 

A  smile  flickered  under  the 
stiff  little  impertinence  of  a 
moustache,  and  the  answer 
came  in  perfect  English. 

"You  have  often  called  at 
the  Japanese  Legation :  per- 
haps you  have  seen  me  there." 

"  No  ;  Paris,  I  think  !  " 

The  breath  was  drawn  in 
between  the  closed  teeth. 
"You  are,  I  think,  mistaken. 
We  Japanese  are  so  much  alike. 
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I  have  never  been  in  Paris." 
This  answer  given,  the  little 
man  gave  the  Foreigner  a  signal 
glance  which  he  understood. 
A  soldier's  freemasonry.  The 
Foreigner  understood,  and  as 
he  moved  away,  he  noticed 
that  though  the  little  at- 
tache appeared  quite  at  ease 
with  the  men,  yet  he  was 
awkward  in  his  courtesy  to 
the  daughters  of  the  house 
who  flitted  round  him  with  re- 
freshments. The  Foreigner's 
interests  were  aroused.  He 
would  cultivate  this  little 
oddity,  who  was  an  attache  to 
a  legation  one  year  and  a  Cam- 
bridge undergraduate  the  next, 
and  who  politely  denied  past 
acquaintances.  The  Foreigner 
moved  aside  to  do  his  duty  by 
his  hostess  and  her  daughters, 
and  wherever  he  turned  he 
noticed  that  the  olive  tennis- 
player  was  observing  him. 

Later  in  the  evening,  when 
the  guests  were  retiring  early 
in  anticipation  of  a  long  day's 
boating  picnic  on  the  morrow, 
the  Foreigner  found  little 
Kamimoto  at  his  elbow.  "  May 
I  come  to  your  room  and  talk 
to  you  a  little  before  we  turn 
in?" 

"Certainly,  I  shall  be  more 
than  pleased,"  was  the  For- 
eigner's answer.  Five  minutes 
later  they  were  seated  on  a  sofa 
in  the  Foreigner's  bedroom. 

"Well,  my  student-militant, 
explain  it  all.  What  is  the 
reason  of  the  present  masquer- 
ade?" and  the  Foreigner 
greeted  the  little  attache  with 
a  genial  slap  on  the  knee. 

The  breath  was  drawn  in 
again.  It  might  have  been 
that  the  familiarity  was  re- 


sented, or — and  this  is  more 
probable — it  gave  the  speaker 
an  extra  second  to  debate  his 
answer. 

"  It  means  that  the  educa- 
tional institutions  of  England 
are  suitable  to  the  improve- 
ment of  my  mind  ! " 

"But  such  improvement  as 
you  desire  is  surely  not  amongst 
schoolboys — the  military  acad- 
emy and  college  are  surely  more 
in  your  particular  line?  He- 
member  there  was  a  first  lieu- 
tenant's braid  on  that  shako  in 
Paris." 

The  smile,  which  immediately 
drives  out  the  unintelligent  look 
from  the  average  Japanese  face, 
flickered  for  a  moment,  and  then 
the  attache  answered,  "  You 
are  very  clever  to  remember 
that.  But  you  know  that  your 
military  institutions  are  closed 
to  me." 

"My  dear  sir,  you  can  go 
and  see  them  any  day  you  like. 
I  can  arrange !  " 

"You  are  very  good,  and  I 
thank  you,  but  you  couldn't 
arrange  for  me  to  become  an 
inmate — a  cadet,  fellow  of  your 
cadets.  I  expect  that  I  know 
all  that  could  be  learned  through 
the  'open  door.'  It  is  the  shut 
door  that  I  must  study." 

"But  being  a  soldier — why 
try  the  Universities  ?  In  their 
educational  attainments  they 
profess  to  despise  us.  We  are 
to  them  no  more  than  the 
blue-bloused  butcher  —  a  very 
necessary  evil,  necessary  to  the 
economy  of  life  —  salaried  as- 
sassins ! " 

"  But  you  draw  your  officers 
from  the  same  class  as  fills  your 
Universities.  You  even  have 
University  candidates.  It  is 
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not  the  system  so  much  as  the 
man  that  I  desire  to  know." 

"  To  what  end  ?  " 

"There  is  only  one  end  for 
us  Japanese  :  that  is  the  service 
of  our  country." 

"  How  long  have  you  been  at 
Cambridge  ?  " 

"  Two  years  :  my  period  there 
is  now  finished.  I  seek  a  new 
field  ! " 

"And  that  is ?" 

"  The  reason  of  my  coming 
to  see  you  in  your  room  to- 
night ! " 

There  was  a  pause :  the 
Foreigner  looked  earnestly  at 
his  little  companion.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  working 
upon  some  line,  and  the 
Foreigner  was  not  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  line  was  un- 
masked. 

"  Anything  I  can  do  !  "  was 
tamely  interpolated. 

"You  can  supply  what  I 
most  want, — I  wish  to  see  the 
life  of  your  people  as  you  see 
it." 

"  Certainly ;  if  you  will  revert 
to  your  military  rank,  I  will 
have  you  put  up  for  my  club  !  " 

Kamimoto  shook  his  head. 
"  I  have  already  received  that 
honour.  As  far  as  your  '  open 
door '  is  concerned  I  know  most 
things.  I  have  moved  about 
your  service  clubs,  meeting 
with  courtesy  on  every  hand. 
The  courtesy  that  chills,  that 
brackets  one  in  the  estimation 
of  your  countrymen  with  a  little 
piece  of  lacquer.  I  am  interest- 
ing because  I  am  Japanese  and 
small  of  stature.  Finding  no 
sympathy  among  the  English- 
men of  my  own  calling,  I  tried 
the  women.  What  was  open 
to  me?  The  women  of  the 
streets.  There  was  nothing 


there.  Then  I  tried  your  col- 
leges. Perhaps  that  was  better; 
but  your  young  men  are  such 
children.  One  tires  of  them. 
And  even  though  I  can  equal 
them  in  all  their  games,  and 
maybe  pass  them  in  their 
work,  yet  I  am  to  them  the 
little  piece  of  bric-a-brac  still." 

The  Foreigner  leaned  back 
in  his  chair  and  smiled.  The 
line  was  unmasking  itself. 
"  Surely  you  are  not  suffering 
under  the  lash  of  forced  abnega- 
tion :  is  not  humility  the  soul 
of  the  Japanese  nation  —  the 
ethics  of  Bushido?" 

"  Bushido  ?  "— and  the  little 
man's  eyes  sparkled  like  coals 
of  fire.  "  Do  you  know  the 
meaning  of  Bushido  in  Eng- 
lish ?  It  is  '  bosh.'  The 
fanciful  hallucination  of  some 
countryman  of  yours,  who, 
living  amongst  us,  has  sunk 
his  nationality, — which  is  his 
sense  of  proportion — his  reason. 
This  brush-business  in  cheap- 
coloured  virtue  is  as  painful  to 
us  as  the  patronising  tolerance 
which  classifies  us  as  children. 
Only  let  me  know  you,  and  I 
will  disabuse  your  mind  of  the 
many  Japanese  fables  which 
pervert  the  understanding  of 
the  Western  world.  If  all  our 
antiquaries  were  not  foreigners, 
this  load  of  libel  would  not  have 
been  added  to  the  burden  which 
my  country  has  to  bear."  The 
line  was  now  unmasked,  and 
from  that  day  there  sprang 
up  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  soldier  a  friendship 
which  ripened  into  affection 
as  months  cemented  the  ac- 
quaintance. 

Kamimoto  was  sitting  in  the 
Foreigner's   rooms   in    Jermyn 
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Street.  It  was  not  the  same 
Kamimoto  we  had  known  a 
year  before.  In  rank,  in  stature, 
in  dress  even,  it  was  the  same 
man.  But  in  expression  of  face 
it  was  another.  The  face  was 
the  true  type  of  the  Japanese 
Samurai  aristocrat,  but  it  was 
the  face  of  the  Japanese  aris- 
tocrat who  had  conquered  the 
mysteries  of  the  West. 

Kamimoto  blew  the  ash  off 
the  end  of  his  cigar  before  he 
answered   the    question   which 
the  Foreigner  had  put  to  him. 
Then  he  answered  in  that  grave 
manner  which  characterised  his 
more  thoughtful  conversation. 
"  You    are    in    error.      If   you 
consider     that      our     national 
morality    as    typified    by    our 
diplomatic    morality    is    based 
upon    or    even    influenced    by 
the  old  Bushido  doctrines,  then 
you  pay  a  poor  compliment  to 
those  doctrines,  and  upset  the 
laboured  calculations  of  those 
foreigners      who      find      in     a 
fashionable    idiosyncrasy   of   a 
past  age  an  ideal  standard  for 
modern    moulding.      Don't    be 
gulled   by   the    enthusiasm    of 
fanatical    savants.       There     is 
one  creed  which  rules  all  Japan- 
ese  public   morality.      Balance 
the  chances,  and   then  pursue 
the    wisest    course.      All    con- 
ditions must  be  subservient  to 
the  means  by  which  you  attain 
and  maintain  the  wisest  course. 
Take  for  instance  our  alliance 
with   you.      You    and    I    have 
split   a  bottle  over  this  diplo- 
matic issue.     In  common  with 
the    beetles    that    crawl,    you 
believe     that    we     have    both 
served   our   own  ends   by  this 
diplomatic  stroke.     What  your 
aims  are  I  suppose  only  your 
diplomats  know ;  what  are  the 


aims  of  Japan  every  Japan- 
ese knows.  This  alliance, 
for  the  nonce,  was,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the 
wisest  course,  for  it  was  the 
only  course.  But  it  is  not 
what  we  desired  most.  You 
come  out  of  it  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned  as  a  Hobson's  choice. 
It  would  have  suited  us  better 
to  have  effected  the  alliance 
with  Russia  which  Ito  failed 
to  negotiate.  This  alliance 
would  have  been  offensive 
against  you.  Having  with 
Russia's  aid  destroyed  your 
power  in  the  Far  East,  we 
could  have  dealt  with  Russia 
in  our  own  time.  We  do  not 
fear  Russia,  and  we  have  cause 
for  our  confidence.  This  latter 
will  soon  be  brought  home  to 
you  as  the  outcome  of  this  new 
alliance,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  heralded  by 
you  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
peace  of  the  East  in  the  im- 
mediate future.  Areyouso  blind 
as  not  to  see  that  our  aspir- 
ations to  blot  you  out,  our  main 
menace  in  the  Far  East,  failed 
through  Russia's  rapacity. 
Well,  her  blood  be  upon  her 
own  head ;  but  we  all  wish  it 
had  been  the  other  way.  Come, 
let  us  drink  another  bottle  to 
the  alliance,  and  'our  enemies 
our  friends.' " 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  talk 
such  nonsense  in  such  a  serious 
tone ;  you  almost  make  me  be- 
lieve that  you  mean  what  you 
are  saying ! " 

A  smile  flickered  across 
Kamimoto's  face.  "In  which 
you  have  the  true  diplomatic 
force.  That  is  one  thing  you 
Englishmen  cannot  teach  us. 
You  can  teach  us  how  to  build 
ships  and  guns,  to  make  armour- 
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plate  and  gas-engines,  but  you 
can  teach  us  nothing  in  dip- 
lomacy. The  pop  of  that  cork 
proves  it.  We  will  drink  to 
our  alliance,  with  three  times 
three ! " 

The  world  has  revolved  for 
another  year.  The  Foreigner's 
headquarters  were  now  at  Tien- 
tsin. His  country  had  required 
his  services  in  the  field  for 
Military  Intelligence  which 
North  China  had  opened  up. 
Trouble  was  in  the  air,  and  an 
anaemic  Cabinet  was  now  in 
terror  lest  the  diplomatic  stroke 
which  eighteen  months  ago  it 
had  vaunted  as  a  peace-ensur- 
ing measure  should  prove  dia- 
metrically the  opposite.  The 
Foreigner,  in  the  pursuance 
of  his  duties,  found  himself 
at  Port  Arthur.  His  mission 
was  that  of  a  coal-contractor, 
his  bearing  that  of  a  British 
officer.  His  disguise  would 
not  have  deceived  an  English- 
man, therefore  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  interfered  with 
meant  that  the  police  had 
already  sampled  him  and 
found  him  harmless.  The 
Foreigner  felt  that  his  chin 
was  rough,  so  he  turned  into 
the  first  hairdresser's  that  the 
highway  presented,  which 
looked  both  respectable  and 
clean.  It  was  a  Japanese 
institution.  The  majority  of 
petty  industries  on  the  Rus- 
sian-Manchurian  seaboard  are 
Japanese.  The  Foreigner 
looked  for  a  chair.  For 
the  moment  there  was  none. 
Four  Russian  officers  from  the 
garrison  were  filling  heavily 
all  the  available  space.  The 
Foreigner  knew  sufficient  Rus- 
sian to  warrant  his  being  dis- 


covered as  an  Englishman  if 
he  attempted  to  speak  it  in 
Port  Arthur.  He  was  sur- 
prised at  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  the  Russian  officers 
with  regard  to  their  profes- 
sional duties.  It  seemed  that 
this  hairdresser's  was  a  sort 
of  morning  club-house.  Vodka 
and  beer  could  be  served  from 
an  auberge  next  door.  In  due 
course  the  Foreigner  took  his 
place  in  the  chair.  One  look 
in  the  cheval  -  glass,  and  in 
his  agitation  he  nearly  jumped 
out  of  the  seat.  There  behind 
him,  lather  and  brush  in  hand, 
and  a  spotless  apron  round 
his  waist,  stood  Kamimoto. 

"  Shave  or  hair  cut,  sir?  " 

The  Foreigner  composed  him- 
self in  a  moment,  and  settled 
back  in  his  chair.  He  was 
reflecting.  Kamimoto's  ques- 
tion had  shown  him  that, 
though  he  was  himself  mas- 
querading as  a  German  coal- 
merchant,  it  was  patent  to 
all  that  he  was  British ;  while 
here  stood  his  Japanese  pro- 
totype, a  perfect  barber,  read- 
ing the  minds  of  the  Russian 
officers  from  morning  till  night. 
The  barber's  words  came  back 
to  him.  "You  can  teach  us 
how  to  make  armour-plate  and 
gas-engines,  but  you  can  teach 
us  nothing  in  diplomacy  !  " 

As  Kamimoto  handed  the 
Foreigner  a  towel  he  said,  "If 
you  are  staying  in  the  hotel, 
I  can  come  and  shave  you  be- 
fore breakfast.  Very  good,  sir, 
what  number — 23 — very  good. 
7  o'clock  to-morrow.  Good 
morning,  sir — thank  you  !  " 

The  Foreigner  left  marvelling 
greatly. 

The    Foreigner     was    again 
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desperately  bored.    His  Govern- 
ment, seeing  that  he  had  know- 
ledge  of   Russia    and   Russian 
Manchuria,    had    selected   him 
to    represent    them    with    the 
Japanese     Army.       He,    with 
some   fifteen    other  foreigners, 
as   weary   of    life    as    himself, 
had  now  been  with  the  Japanese 
Army  the  matter  of  a  month 
or  so.      Courteous   discourtesy 
hedged  them  in  on  every  side. 
They    were    within     sight    of 
everything  that  they  came  to 
see,     yet    they    saw    nothing. 
Everything  had  to  be  done  by 
rule.     On  the  march  the  horses 
must  proceed  at  a  walk,   and 
no  foreigner  might  be   out   of 
sight  of  the  interpreter  told  off 
to   dry-nurse  him.     For   three 
long  hot  desperate  weeks  they 
had   been  confined  within  the 
four    walls   of   a    filthy   Man- 
churian    town.      Many    of    the 
number   were   down    with    ab- 
dominal complaints  bred  of  bad 
feeding,  want  of  exercise,  and 
mental    annoyance.      Yet   the 
Japanese      officer      in     charge 
brought   his  spurred  heels    to- 
gether with  a  snap,  bowed  low, 
smiled  his  superior  smile,  and 
expressed  his  sympathy.     This 
sympathy   was    as  insipid  and 
cheap  as  the  thin  Japanese  imi- 
tation of  lager  which  the  un- 
willing hosts  produced  on  rare 
feast-days. 

The  Foreigner  was  walking 
moodily  and  in  solitude  round 
the  broad  rampart  of  the  town. 
Every  indication  of  war 
stretched  away  to  the  north. 
But  it  was  not  for  him.  A 
sabre  clinked  behind  him.  He 
imagined  it  was  worn  by  some 
officious  sentry  sent  to  chase 
him  from  the  wall,  and  he 
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refused  to  turn.  Then  an  arm 
was  slipped  through  his.  He 
turned.  It  was  Kamimoto. 

The  little  soldier  looked  hard 
and  fit.  He  was  less  sleek,  it 
is  true ;  but  his  eyes  showed 
that  he  was  more  a  man  than 
when  he  had  shared  the 
Foreigner's  rooms  in  Jermyn 
Street.  The  star  and  three 
tapes  on  his  sleeve  showed 
that  he  now  commanded  a 
company.  The  Foreigner  took 
the  delicate  little  hand  and 
shook  it  warmly.  The  beady 
eyes  twinkled. 

"  Aha !  it  is  not  all  beer 
and  skittles,"  Kamimoto  said 
smiling. 

"The  beer  is  not  beer,  and 
there  are  no  skittles." 

Kamimoto  looked  serious  a 
moment,  then  he  said,  "I  had 
heard  this ;  I  feared  as  much. 
It  was  foolish  of  you  to  come. 
Do  you  not  remember  all  that 
I  used  to  tell  you  in  England. 
You  thought  I  was  deceiving 
you.  That  shows  that  I  knew 
you  better  than  you  knew  me. 
Take  us,  we  two,  as  examples 
of  our  types.  We  Japanese 
know  you  foreigners  better 
than  you  know  us.  Hence  the 
fact  that  you  look  darkly  to- 
wards our  outposts  and  almost 
wish  that  you  were  a  Russian. 
But  I  liked  you  too  well  to  de- 
ceive you.  As  you  know,  I  am 
not  of  the  bigoted  anti-foreign 
section.  If  we  had  done  worse 
than  we  have  at  present,  if 
we  should  chance  do  worse 
ultimately,  I  shall  be  ruled  out 
by  the  popular  feeling  of  my 
own  country.  That  is,  if  the 
bloody  work  ahead  should  spare 
me.  But  it  is  all  wrong,  all 

this  slaughter ! " 
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"What  have  you  seen? — what 
have  you  been  in?  " 

"I — I,  the  Kamimoto  that 
you  know,  have  been  in  nothing; 
but  my  company  was  at  Nan- 
shan,  Telissu,  Tashichaou,  and 
Haioheng.  It  has  lost  90  per 
cent  of  its  original  strength. 
What  do  we  gain  ?  Knowledge 
of  the  truth  of  the  belief  that 
we  are  better  men  than  the 
foreigner  whom  we  were  bred 
to  despise !  If  we  were  so 
assured  of  this  fact,  why  should 
we  purchase  the  proof  at  a 
price  that  must  eventually  tell 
against  us.  No ;  I  am  Samurai 
enough  to  do  my  duty.  But  I 
have  sipped  of  the  West  long 
enough  to  value  the  lives  of 
my  fellows  more  than  the  ag- 
grandisement of  a  particular 
selfish  and  hidebound  sect. 
Do  you  not  know  what  success 
spells  for  Japan?  Militarism, 
the  curse  of  the  past,  will  be 
the  curse  of  the  future,  and 
its  new  foundations  will  be 
Japanese  and  Russian  tomb- 
stones  " 

"  Come,  come,  Kamimoto ; 
this  is  strange  talk,  coming  as 
it  does  from  you." 

The  little  man  burst  out 
laughing.  "Forget  it,  then. 
But  how  about  yourself  ?  " 

"I  —  well  I  have  seen 
nothing." 

"  What  do  you  wish  to  see  ? 
— surely  in  another's  quarrel 
a  telescope  is  good  enough." 

The  Foreigner  put  his  hand 
on  his  little  friend's  shoulder. 
"  Can  I  not  give  you  back 
your  words,  Kamimoto  ?  you 
should  know  me  better  than 
that." 

Kamimoto  was  silent  for  a 
moment ;  he  was  gazing  into 


the     distance.      Presently     he 
turned  to  the  Foreigner. 

"Remember,"  he  said,  "that 
I  am  a  Japanese  officer,  and 
I  possess,  perhaps,  Japanese 
secrets.  But  I  will  do  for  you 
all  that  I  can.  I  came  to  see 
you  to-day  because  I  felt  for 
you  in  the  trouble  which  I 
knew,  and  many  of  us  knew, 
was  gnawing  at  your  heart. 
Now,  look  where  I  point.  Do 
you  see  that  long  low  ridge  of 
down,  the  one  to  the  left  of  the 
two  peaks  with  a  saddle  be- 
tween them  ?  "  The  Foreigner 
nodded  assent.  "  Well,  and  you 
see  the  whole  plain  covered 
with  tall,  waving  kouliang  ? 
Well,  on  the  day  when  they 
let  you  march  out  of  here  it 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  lose 
yourself  in  the  kouliang ;  try 
and  reach  that  down  just 
before  sundown.  And  now, 
sianara  ! "  He  saluted  the 
Foreigner  gravely,  and  in  a 
moment  had  slipped  down  the 
ramp.  It  must  have  cost  him 
much  to  have  told  even  so 
little.  What  a  quaint  paradox 
was  this  little  scrap  of  an  in- 
fantry captain ! 

The  Foreigner  felt  that  there 
was  truth  in  his  friend's  remark, 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  was  a 
fool  to  court  hurt  in  another's 
quarrel.  All  through  the  long 
day,  as  he  had  lain  with  his 
body  squeezed  against  the 
squelching  sides  of  a  two-foot 
mud  head-cover,  this  thought 
had  been  forced  upon  him  a 
hundred  times.  He  was  in  the 
front  line  of  a  great  battle. 
The  ceaseless  screech  and  whirr 
of  the  countless  shells  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  over- 
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head  was  sufficient  evidence 
of  this,  even  if  at  the  moment, 
five  yards  away,  two  little 
Japanese  infantrymen  had  not 
been  levering  the  corpse  of  a 
comrade  with  their  shoulders 
on  to  the  mud  parapet  to  make 
the  head-cover  better.  Even  if 
behind  a  Chinese  grave-mound, 
ten  yards  in  front  of  him, 
a  hard-hit  sous-officier  had  not 
been  nursing  a  horrible  wound, 
the  excruciating  agony  of 
which,  though  it  could  draw 
no  sound  from  the  tortured 
man's  tongue,  caused  a  thin 
blue  stream  of  blood  to  trickle 
from  the  sufferer's  lip,  bitten 
through  and  through.  There 
was  a  lull  in  the  din  of  war. 
A  restful  lull,  broken  now  only 
by  the  song  of  the  bullet,  slap- 
ping its  way  through  the 
millet -stalks,  or  sousing  into 
the  wet  mud  with  a  sound  that 
reminded  the  Foreigner  of  a 
horse  landing  in  bog.  The  din 
of  battle  !  Only  those  who  lie 
in  the  firing-line  and  hear  the 
constant  screech  of  the  shell  as 
they  cleave  their  terrible  way 
through  the  air  above  know 
the  true  sounds  of  modern  war. 
The  whip  -  like  smack  of  the 
bursting  shell,  the  swish  of  the 
scattering  bullets,  are  nothing 
to  the  mocking  screech  of  these 
damned  messengers  of  death  as 
they  pursue  each  other,  as  if  in 
competition  to  complete  the 
awful  object  of  their  hideous 
mission.  The  whole  welkin  is 
discordant  with  their  tumult; 
you  feel  the  rush  of  misplaced 
air,  splinters  sing  in  your  ears, 
the  earth  is  in  constant  tremble 
with  the  violence  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  you  feel  it  pulsate 
against  your  cheek  pressed  to 


the  moist  mud  of  the  parapet, 
and  then  a  bullet  saps  the  life- 
blood  of  the  comrade  whose 
elbow  has  touched  yours  day 
and  night  for  forty  hours. 
There  is  a  limit  to  human  en- 
durance in  these  straits. 

There  was  a  lull,  and  the 
Foreigner  peeped  over  the  para- 
pet which  sheltered  him,  and 
communed  with  himself.  Here 
he  was,  like  Uriah  of  the  Holy 
Writ,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
battle.  What  had  he  seen  ? 
What  could  he  see  ?  He  peered 
through  the  stalks  of  the  millet. 
Ten  yards  from  the  trench  the 
crops  had  been  cut — the  fallen 
plants  showing  that  necessity, 
not  season,  had  caused  their 
downfall.  Beyond  the  cut 
millet,  800  yards  away,  was  a 
gentle  turf  rise.  Then  a  sky- 
line. That  was  all,  if  he  ex- 
cepted  the  entanglement  at  the 
foot  of  the  rise.  This  could  not 
escape  his  view,  for  the  barbed 
wires  were  hung  like  a  butcher's 
shop  with  forms  that  had  once 
been  men.  The  firing  recom- 
menced. Surely  he  would  have 
done  better  not  to  have  ac- 
cepted his  friend's  hospitality, 
and  to  have  remained  upon  an 
eminence  in  the  rear  with  the 
staff.  There  was  a  shrill  burst 
of  laughter  at  his  side :  a 
wretched  soldier  had  been  shot 
through  the  brain,  and  his 
comrades  gave  vent  to  their 
overstrained  feelings  in  hideous 
mocking  laughter  at  the  con- 
tortions which  a  shocked  nerv- 
ous system  forced  from  the 
lifeless  limbs. 

Day  was  just  breaking. 
Kamimoto  took  the  Foreigner 
by  the  shoulder  and  woke  him 
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up.  "  There  is  some  food  now ; 
you  had  better  take  something, 
for  who  shall  say  when  we  may 
move  again  or  find  food." 
It  would  have  been  hard  to 
have  recognised  in  Kamimoto 
as  he  now  stood  the  Cambridge 
undergraduate  of  a  few  years 
ago.  He  was  still  mild  in 
manner,  but  his  cheeks  were 
drawn  and  sunken  with  priv- 
ation and  sleeplessness ;  his 
uniform  —  he  was  a  chef-de- 
bataillon  now,  where  he  had 
been  a  company  commander 
three  days  ago — was  torn,  dirty, 
and  weather-stained.  A  dull 
brown  patch  above  his  belt 
showed  where  a  bullet  that 
travelled  round  his  ribs  had 
bled  him.  The  toes  of  his  boots 
and  his  knees  were  worn 
through  by  the  rough  scarps  of 
the  hill-sides ;  even  the  scab- 
bard of  his  two-handed  sword, 
the  blade  of  which  had  been 
wielded  by  Kamimotos  of  his 
house  for  six  hundred  years, 
was  scarred  and  friction- 
marked.  Yet  withal,  save  for 
his  eyes,  he  was  mild  and  even 
feminine  in  his  appearance. 

The  Foreigner  sat  up  and 
partook  of  the  sodden  rice  that 
served  this  little  residue  of  a 
battalion  for  food.  They  were 
still  among  the  corn-stalks,  but 
in  a  very  different  place  to 
where  the  Foreigner  had  re- 
ceived his  baptism  in  Russian 
fire.  Since  that  day  he  had 
seen  Kamimoto  lead  five  for- 
lorn-hopes that  had  failed.  He 
had  seen  half  the  battalion 
blotted  out  amid  the  entangle- 
ments, and  had  followed  the 
remaining  half  over  the  Russian 
breastworks,  and  on,  on  into 
the  plain,  to  the  little  rise  upon 


which  they  now  lay.  They  had 
barely  reached  it  in  time  to 
throw  up  the  sketchy  trenches, 
in  which  the  Foreigner,  dead- 
beat,  had  cast  himself  down  to 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep. 

"  Eat,  and  pray  your  gods 
that  you  may  never  see  the 
like  of  what  you  have  seen 
again.  Think  of  death  in 
thousands,  and  wish  for  peace, 
pray  for  peace,  work  for 
peace  !  "  And  the  little  officer 
mixed  some  tepid  green  tea 
with  his  rice,  as  is  the  custom 
of  his  country.  The  Foreigner 
had  no  comment  to  make.  He 
had  seen  his  fill  of  death,  of 
suffering,  and  human  tribula- 
tion during  the  past  three  days. 

A  man  hurried  back  from 
the  sentry-line,  and  shooting  a 
suspicious  look  at  the  Foreigner, 
whispered  in  his  commander's 
ear.  He  repeated  his  story 
twice,  and  with  a  smile  and 
apology  Kamimoto  left  his 
European  friend  and  dived 
into  the  corn  -  stalks  in  the 
direction  of  the  outpost  -  line. 
The  Foreigner  continued  his 
meal,  and  then,  expert  that 
he  was,  little  evidences  around 
him  could  not  fail  to  warn  him 
that  something  unusual  was 
happening.  The  sous-officiers 
went  round  and  awakened  such 
men  as  were  sleeping.  These 
jumped  up,  clutching  their 
rifles,  and  disappeared  into  the 
cover  to  the  north.  Men  came 
back  for  ammunition-bags,  and 
a  support  came  up  from  the 
rear.  Unable  to  resist  that 
magnetism  which  takes  men 
into  danger  zones,  even  against 
their  better  judgment  and  often 
their  design,  the  .  Foreigner 
also  dived  into  the  corn-stalks. 
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Thirty  yards  and  he  had 
reached  a  firing-line.  It  was 
lying  down, — a  glance  told  the 
expert  it  was  endeavouring  to 
make  itself  as  invisible  as  pos- 
sible, —  each  man  was  in  the 
posture  of  a  hunter  who  feels 
that  perhaps  he  is  too  near  to 
the  wind  to  successfully  stalk 
a  timid  quarry.  The  Foreigner 
threw  himself  into  the  line,  and 
then  wriggling  forwards  saw 
what  the  men  saw. 

The  little  rise  commanded 
a  funnel  -  shaped  depression 
through  which  the  Liao-yang 
road  struggled.  It  was  a  poor 
road,  but  on  either  side  of  it  the 
corn  had  been  pulled  and  cast 
by  ruthless  hands  into  the  rut- 
morass  to  make  the  going 
firmer.  For  half  a  mile  it  was 
possible  to  trace  the  roadway 
as  it  wound  along  the  base  of 
this  little  amphitheatre,  then 
it  was  lost  in  the  standing 
millet.  Along  this  track  a 
weary  column  was  plodding. 
The  Foreigner  looked,  and  then 
rubbed  his  eyes.  It  was  a 
Russian  column.  There  was 
no  misinterpreting  the  white 
tunics  and  blue  breeches,  no 
mistaking  the  figures  which 
loomed  colossal  in  comparison 
with  the  little  fellows  with 
whom  he  lay.  A  counter- 
attack? His  trained  eye  told 

«/ 

him  that  the  dejected  movement 
of  the  draggled  column  savoured 
not  of  aggression.  The  men's 
rifles  were  across  their  backs 
and  their  pale  worn  faces  were 
whiter  than  their  blouses. 
There  was  no  speech,  no  sound 
other  than  the  squelching  of 
their  boots  in  the  mire.  A 
surrender  ?  No  man  came  for- 
ward to  arrange  quarter  for 


men  too  tired,  too  whipped 
and  beaten,  to  defend  them- 
selves. No  Japanese  went 
forward  to  recommend  to 
them  such  mercy  as  they 
had  earned.  A  misdirected 
column?  That  was  it.  The 
thought  just  flashed  through 
the  Foreigner's  brain,  when  the 
voice  of  the  chef-de-bataillon 
rose  superior  to  the  silence. 
The  rifles  crashed  like  one. 
The  Russian  column  stopped 
dead  in  its  tracks.  The  leading 
fours  were  so  close  that  the 
Foreigner  could  see  the  look  of 
amazement,  horror,  and  despair 
upon  the  blanched  features  of 
the  wretched  men.  Then  as 
the  magazines  ground  out  their 
leaden  avalanche,  the  leading 
fours  tried  to  surge  backwards, 
tried  to  save  themselves  in 
flight.  It  was  awful !  —  the 
rifles  made  no  smoke  to  hide 
the  hideous  spectacle,  it  was  like 
the  execution  of  a  bound  man. 
Flight  was  impossible,  for  the 
magnitude  of  the  confusion 
prevented  retreat  or  retaliation. 
The  little  Japanese,  shouting 
and  jeering,  were  now  upon 
their  feet  and  redoubling  the 
rapidity  of  their  fire.  With 
blanched  cheek  and  set  teeth 
the  Foreigner  watched  this 
terrific  curtain  to  the  bloody 
drama  in  which  he  had  partici- 
pated. He  saw  the  white 
tunics  melting  into  the  mud 
like  snow  under  a  sleet  shower. 
He  saw  a  mad  rush  towards 
the  cornstalks  baulked  by  the 
intensity  of  the  fire.  He  saw 
such  of  the  Russians  as  re- 
mained upon  their  feet  throw 
their  arms  into  the  air  and 
stretch  out  their  naked  hands 
towards  the  rifles  that  were 
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annihilating  them.  Their 
shrieks  were  in  his  ears.  Then 
as  if  by  magic  the  firing  stopped. 
A  little  figure — he  knew  it  well, 
the  whole  battalion  knew  it — 
leaped  in  front  of  the  firing. 
For  a  moment  the  face  was 
turned  towards  the  Foreigner. 
The  mildness,  the  culture,  the 
charm  were  gone  :  animal  fero- 
city alone  remained.  It  was 
Kamimoto  as  he  would  have 
been  a  hundred  years  ago. 
His  two  -  handed  sword  was 
bare  in  his  hand.  He  raised 
it  gleaming  above  his  head  and 
dashed  down  into  the  amphi- 
theatre. Like  a  pack  of  hounds 
his  men  streamed  down  after 
him.  The  Foreigner  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
end  was  too  terrible,  and  was 
he  not  a  white  man  too  ?  He 
turned  and  fled  back  to  the 
trench.  Here  he  collected  his 
rain-coat  and  water-bottle,  and 
then,  with  the  horrible  picture 
ever  before  him,  went  south  to 
collect  his  thoughts. 

The  Foreigner  was  still  lost. 
Fighting  had  prevented  him 
from  rejoining  after  witnessing 
the  untoward  end  of  the  Orloff 
Regiment.  He  found  food  and 
lodging  for  the  night  with  some 
Buddhist  monks,  and  at  day- 
break on  the  following  morn- 
ing, now  that  the  enemy  had 
completely  evacuated  it,  climbed 
to  the  nearest  position.  A 
Japanese  fatigue  -  party  was 
toiling, — carrying  the  corpses 
of  their  comrades  up  the  slopes. 
At  the  top  stood  Kamimoto. 


The  same  old  smile,  the  same 
pleasant,  mild,  and  friendly 
Kamimoto.  He  greeted  the 
Foreigner  warmly  ;  but  no  re- 
ference was  made  between  the 
two  to  the  yesterday.  His  men 
were  carrying  the  corpses  up 
the  hill  and  throwing  them  into 
the  enemy's  trench  to  mingle 
with  the  Russian  dead. 

"Would  it  not  have  been 
simpler  to  have  burned  or 
buried  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
rise  ?  "  the  Foreigner  asked  in 
all  simplicity. 

"  Of  course ;  but  you  must 
remember  that  at  ten  o'clock 
their  excellencies  the  honour- 
able foreign  attaches  will 
come  round  to  see  the  positions 
which  our  infantry  won  with 
the  bayonet.  Therefore,  most 
honourable  Foreigner,  it  were 
better  that  you  went  back  to 
your  camp.  It  would  not 
please  any  of  the  staff  to  know 
that  you  had  already  been 
here.  It  is  very  unfortunate 
that  one  so  humble  as  my- 
self should  have  to  request 
your  honourable  good  self  to 
remove ! " 

There  was  a  merry  twinkle 
in  Kamimoto's  eye.  But  he 
was  expecting  an  officer  from 
the  staff  immediately.  The 
Foreigner  made  his  way  down 
the  hillside  deep  in  thought. 
The  speculation  uppermost  in 
his  mind  was  whether  Kami- 
moto would  have  the  first 
field -dressings  taken  off  those 
corpses.  It  would  prove  a 
bad  case  for  Bushido  if  this 
were  forgotten. 
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THE   FALL   OF  THE   MIGHTY. 


TSINGTAU,  September. 

THE  flag-lieutenant  leaned 
wearily  on  the  rail.  It  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  ade- 
quately analysed  his  thoughts. 
They  were  conjured  up  by  the 
weariness  of  life  which  possessed 
his  body,  and  the  fierce  despair 
and  utter  humiliation  which 
had  crushed  his  soul.  The  rim 
of  the  beam  from  the  search- 
light on  Golden  Hill,  as  it  was 
lighting  the  water-way  for  the 
passage  of  the  last  of  the 
battleships,  flooded  the  super- 
structure of  the  flagship  as  she 
rode  at  anchor.  Yet  it  was 
more  than  the  intensity  of  the 
unnatural  light  that  blanched 
the  faces  of  the  little  group  of 
officers  on  the  bridge.  It  was 
not  fear,  —  Russians  are  not 
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cowards  :  besides,  the  officers  of 
the  Russian  Pacific  Squadron 
were  past  fear.  It  was  the 
utter  hopelessness  which  know- 
ledge of  physical  incompetency 
breeds  in  the  vicinity  of  death. 
The  crestfallen  consciousness 
of  impotency  that  might  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  an  inex- 
pert motorist  if  the  chauffeur 
suddenly  had  fainted ;  but  not 
what  one  would  have  antici- 
pated in  the  faces  of  men  to 
whom  a  great  nation  still 
looked  for  the  successful  shap- 
ing of  its  destinies. 

It  was  a  weird  scene.  Three 
great  white  beams  of  light 
pierced  a  background  that  was 
otherwise  impenetrable  in  its 
inky  blackness.  They  focussed 
their  concentration  upon  one 
3c 
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point,  and  illuminated  with  daz- 
zling contrasts  the  gaunt  hull 
and  heavy  tops  of  the  battle- 
ship in  their  every  detail,  as 
with  laborious  toil  it  was  towed 
between  the  artificial  sags, — 

O     * 

legacies  of  Japanese  efforts  to 
obstruct  the  fairway.  In  front 
of  it  three  launches  were  drag- 
ging a  mine-trawl.  The  busy 
panting  of  the  tugs  and  the 
swirl  of  the  water  beneath  the 
trawl  -  hawse  were  the  only 
sounds  in  the  vicinity.  But 
other  sounds  punctuated  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  —  there 
was  ever  present  the  dull  re- 
verberation of  the  Japanese 
shells  from  the  investing  lines, 
as  they  burst  with  maddening 
monotony  on  the  hill-crests  of 
the  outer  defences.  Just  for  a 
moment  the  rim  of  the  beam 
had  rested  on  the  flagship,  then 
its  focus  was  readjusted,  and  all 
was  darkness,  except  where  the 
moving  vessel  glided  past,  con- 
juring up  the  vision  of  some 
spectre  vessel  in  a  grim  stage 
setting.  It  glided  past  until  it 
was  two  cables'  length  distant 
from  the  flagship.  Then  three 
or  four  short  sharp  orders  in 
a  deep  voice.  One  tug  at  least 
seemed  to  redouble  its  panting, 
and  then  the  jarring  rattle  of 
metal  links  told  that  the  war- 
ship was  anchoring.  Almost 
immediately  a  light  was  shown 
from  a  casemate  on  the  lee-side 
of  the  flagship,  and  as  if  by 
magic  the  beams  of  the  search- 
lights disappeared. 

The  flag-captain  who  was 
standing  by  the  Admiral  called 
the  flag  -  lieutenant  by  name. 
Only  the  first  half  of  the 
difficulties  were  over.  The 
lesser  had  been  accomplished, 


but  the  greater  was  to  come. 
The  flag  -  lieutenant  took  his 
orders,  and  moved  lethargically 
down  the  ladder.  A  launch 
was  piped  to  the  gangway,  and 
in  two  minutes  he  was  on  his 
way  to  give  directions  to  the 
trawlers.  They  would  now  be 
required  to  cover  the  advance 
of  the  squadron  as  it  felt  its 
way  to  the  open  sea.  What 
were  the  risks  of  the  home 
waters  in  comparison  to  the 
open  sea  !  Presently  the  flash- 
lights burst  up  again.  Now 
the  reflectors  threw  the  falter- 
ing beams  well  out  to  sea.  It 
was  essential  that  the  adven- 
turous squadron  might  lie  un- 
seen in  the  shadow  of  com- 
plementary darkness.  The 
lights  now  traversed  as  in 
normal  circumstances,  lest  the 
reconnoitring  torpedo  craft 
from  the  blockading  squadron 
should  become  suspicious.  As 
soon  as  the  trawlers  were  in 
position,  the  flagship  showed 
a  stern  light,  and  the  sound 
of  her  winches  conveyed  to 
the  squadron  the  order  for 
the  momentous  movement. 

Daylight,  and  a  thick  haze. 
Thank  Providence  for  the  haze. 
Might  it  hold  until  they  made 
the  Shantung  promontory !  The 
flag -lieu tenant  was  still  lean- 
ing over  the  bridge-rail.  Now 
you  could  see  his  features 
clearly.  The  estimate  formed 
in  the  fierce  beam  of  the  search- 
light had  not  been  unjust.  He 
was  a  tall  spare  youth,  fined 
down  now  below  his  normal 
standard  by  the  distressing  ten- 
sion of  adverse  war.  His  aris- 
tocratic features  were  drawn 
and  pinched.  His  auburn 
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beard  was  touzled  and  un- 
kempt in  its  niggard  growth; 
great  dark  rings  encircled  his 
blue  eyes.  His  uniform  was  in 

«/ 

keeping  with  his  features.  His 
duck  trousers  suggested  rather 
the  engineer  on  watch  than 
the  staff  officer  on  the  bridge. 
Yet  in  his  state  he  was  in 
keeping  with  the  crew  lying 
wearily  at  their  stations.  Few 
were  sleeping.  The  Pacific 
Squadron,  from  Admiral  to 
coal- trimmer,  was  in  no  mood 
for  sleep  that  morning.  Thank 
Providence  only  for  the  mist ! 
The  squadron  crept  on  —  the 
battleships  in  line  ahead,  the 
cruisers  following  in  similar 
formation.  The  sea  was 
smooth  :  it  usually  is  so  when 
the  land  mists  lie.  Presently 
a  torpedo-boat  appeared  ahead. 
It  was  steaming  at  its  utmost 
speed,  as  the  great  wave 
breaking  over  its  whale-back 
showed.  A  desperate  Jap? 
No ;  only  a  report  from  the 
scouting  line  ahead.  The  flags 
were  fluttering  from  the  tiny 
mast.  The  mist  rendered  the 
bunting  indistinct.  But  in  a 
minute  she  was  abreast,  and 
the  megaphone  told  the  story  : 
"A  division  of  Japanese  tor- 
pedo -  boats,  an  exchange  of 
shots,  and  the  escape  of  the 
hostile  boats  " ! 

The  Admiral  bit  his  lip.  It 
was  not  unexpected,  but  he 
had  hoped  that  the  mist  might 
have  shielded  him  longer.  The 
gamble  was  over  now  :  he  must 
turn  back  immediately,  or 
stand  on  to  fight.  The  torpedo 
lieutenant  was  at  his  elbow, 
with  a  long  thin  strip  of  paper 
in  his  hand.  He  had  come 
from  the  wireless  chamber,  and 


the  paper  was  what  the  machine 
had  recorded.  It  was  a  jumble 
of  dots  and  dashes.  But  it  was 
Japanese.  It  did  not  matter 
that  it  was  in  cipher ;  the 
Admiral  could  read  the  history 
the  tape  related  as  clearly  as  if 
it  had  been  in  his  own  language. 
It  meant  that  the  Japanese 
patrol  -  boats  had  made  his 
movement  out.  That  they  had 
raced  to  the  guardship  with 
the  news,  and  that  the  guard- 
ship  was  now  transmitting  it, 
as  fast  as  the  wireless  spark 
could  make  it,  to  the  Japanese 
fleet  lying  under  steam  in  the 
Elliott  Group.  It  meant  that 
the  Russian  fleet  must  turn 
back  now,  or  stand  on  to  fight. 
The  Admiral  looked  over  the 
head  of  the  torpedo  lieutenant 
and  gazed  out  to  sea.  The 
mist  was  disappearing.  A 
south-westerly  breeze  was  roll- 
ing it  up  into  the  Manchurian 
coast.  The  Admiral  bit  his  lip, 
but  no  sign  on  his  wan  pale 
face  gave  evidence  of  the 
struggle  that  was  throbbing 
in  his  mind.  He  turned  and 
looked  down  the  line  of  battle- 
ships he  commanded.  One, 
two,  three,  four,  five !  His 
decision  was  made  in  that 
moment.  He  would  stand  on  : 
steer  for  the  Korean  Straits 
if  he  could ;  fight  if  he  must ! 

The  mist  had  lifted,  and  the 
sun  shone  brightly  overhead. 
The  swell  just  moved  to  the 
temper  of  the  breeze,  and  the 
yellow  sea  for  once  was  blue. 
The  Russian  flagship  stood  on 
her  course.  She  was  stately, 
though  weather  -  stained  ;  but 
in  her  stripped  decks  and 
towering  superstructure  she 
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showed  nothing  of  the  battle 
scars  which  distinguished  the 
lean-hulled  cruiser  flagship  now 
abreast  on  the  starboard  beam. 
The  flagship  was  fresh  from 
the  dockyard,  while  the  cruisers 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  six 
months'  war.  The  Admiral 
was  manoeuvring  a  lieet  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life.  How 
soon  would  he  be  manoeuvring 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ! 
The  answer  came  almost  at 
once.  The  navigating  officer 
reported  Encounter  Ilock  on 
the  port  beam;  at  the  same 
moment  the  officer  in  the  fore- 
top  shouted  down  that  he  could 
make  out  a  heavy  cloud  of 
smoke  rising  above  the  silver 
belt  of  mist  which  still  clung 
to  the  north  -  eastern  horizon. 
It  might  or  it  might  not  be 
the  torpedo  craft,  who  since 
daylight  had  been  as  tenacious 
to  the  movements  of  the  squad- 
ron as  pilot-fish.  Every  glass 
was  turned  in  the  direction 
indicated  —  every  glass  with 
the  exception  of  the  Admiral's  : 
he  stood  against  the  rail  with 
his  hands  clasping  the  metal 
bar  behind  him.  Only  the 
yeoman  of  the  signals,  with 
the  slack  of  the  halliards 
across  his  palm,  could  see 
that  the  long  pale  fingers 
were  convulsively  closing  and 
opening  their  hold.  To  the 
rest  of  the  little  group  on  the 
bridge  the  Admiral's  pale  im- 
passive features  conveyed  no 
inkling  of  the  fearful  anxiety 
that  was  battling  in  his  mind. 
The  great  engines  ground  on 
below,  making  their  sixteen 
knots,  and  each  revolution 
seemed  to  smite  the  Admiral 
as  he  awaited  the  verdict  of 
the  watchers.  The  mystery  of 


the  smoke  was  not  long  in 
discovering  itself.  The  breeze 
was  still  chasing  the  mist 
northwards,  and  the  masts 
and  tops  of  Togo's  battle 
squadron  separated  quickly 
from  the  silver  fog.  Six  ves- 
sels steaming  line  ahead  were 
responsible  for  the  suspicious 
smoke ;  and  then  the  flag- 
captain  reported  deliberately, 
"  There  is  another  squadron 
north  -  west  of  them,  steering 
a  course  nearer  to  us."  Was 
it  a  spasm  in  the  engines,  or 
was  it  a  shudder  that  seemed 
to  strike  every  man  on  the 
bridge,  and  Mmost  simultane- 
ously communicate  itself  to 
figures  in  dirty  duck  on  the 
decks  belows  ?  What  made  so 
many  ashen  faces  turn  towards 
the  bridge  ? 

"Six  —  no,  there  are  only 
five!" 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  British 
from  Wei  -  hai  -  wei  —  the  sil- 
houette of  their  ships  is  very 
similar,"  was  laconically  sug- 
gested by  the  flag -lieutenant, 
with  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
optimism  in  his  voice. 

"  Japanese  battleships  !"  A 
monotonous  voice  from  the  top 
killed  this  last  hope. 

"Mikasa,  Shikishima,  Yashima, 
and  Nisshin  in  line  ahead  ! " 
droned  the  flag  -  captain  as 
the  Japanese  squadron  became 
"hull  up,"  showing  the  white 
"  bones "  in  front  of  each. 
To  fight  was  now  imperative. 
In  a  moment  the  bridge  re- 
sounded with  the  strident  voice 
of  the  Admiral.  The  lethargy 
vanished,  the  flag  -  lieutenant 
dropped  down  the  ladder,  and 
the  decks  thrilled  with  the 
bugle  note.  Even  before  the 
signal  flags  had  left  the  yeo- 
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man's  hand,  the  squadron  had 
passed  the  bugle-call  along.  To 
fight  was  now  imperative — 
why,  imperative !  it  had  already 
begun ;  the  rattle  of  the  Novick's 
quickfirers  rolled  across  the 
summer  sea ;  she  was  engaging 
the  more  enterprising  of  Togo's 
scouts.  Back  the  little  boats 
steamed  to  shelter  under  the 
lee  of  the  battle  squadron. 

The  Russians  would  fight — 
the  battle  flags  were  bent ! 

The  great  ship  quivered — 
then  quivered  again.  For  a 
moment  the  flag  -  lieutenant 
thought  that  a  torpedo  had 
struck  her.  His  nervous  system 
remembered  that  first  torpedo 
under  Golden  Hill.  It  was 
only  the  twelve -inch  guns. 
But  they  made  the  conning- 
tower  rock.  The  Japanese  had 
manoeuvred,  and  were  now 
standing  in  on  the  starboard 
beam.  The  Russian  Admiral 
changed  his  course.  Great  pro- 
jectiles were  ricochetting  over- 
head and  raising  geysers  of 
salt  spray  all  round  them.  But 
for  the  present  the  flagship 
could  answer  shot  for  shot,  and 
one  of  the  hostile  battleships — 
the  Yashima  it  looked  like — had 
drawn  out  of  the  fighting  line. 

The  Admiral  clenched  the 
hand-rail.  His  face  was  still 
pale,  but  the  fighting-light  was 
in  his  eyes.  For  a  moment  his 
gaze  turned  from  the  Mikasa, 
with  her  black  hull  flashing 
lurid  yellow  up  and  down  its 
lean  length.  The  mist  was 
up  again  in  the  south-west. 

"Make  the  fleet  signal, 
'  Close  up — follow  me.'  "  Then 
he  turned  to  the  officer  at  the 
navigating  tube,  "  For  the  pro- 
montory." 


At  the  same  moment  there 
was  a  deafening  report,  and 
the  vessel  swung  so  that  every 
one  in  the  conning-tower  was 
thrown  against  the  walls. 

"What  was  that— mined?" 

The  dread  of  mine  and  tor- 
pedo by  this  time  was  firmly 
ingrained  in  every  Russian 
sailor,  and  as  the  flag-lieuten- 
ant sprang  down  the  ladder 
the  horrible  nightmare  of  the 
Petropavlovsk  leaped  up  before 
his  mental  vision.  It  was 
nothing.  A  deck  officer,  who 
seemed  as  unconcerned  as  if 
he  were  at  manoeuvres,  came 
hurrying  forward.  He  re- 
ported that  a  large  shell  had 
hit  the  after  12 -inch  turret, 
glanced,  and  in  bursting 
wrecked  the  top  above. 

"  Awful !  Poor  fellows'  flesh 
came  down  with  the  splinters  on 
deck  like  flowers  in  a  carnival !  " 
The  cold-blooded  simile  passed 
in  the  heat  of  the  surround- 
ings. Then  the  vessel  staggered 
from  two  terrific  blows  forward. 
The  flag  -  lieutenant  stumbled 
ahead,  drawing  his  hands  mech- 
anically to  his  ears,  while  the 
torn  fragments  of  iron  and 
splinter  soughed  past  him. 
Biting,  stinging  smoke  blinded 
him,  while  the  force  of  the  con- 
cussion flattened  him  against  a 
ventilator.  The  first  sight  he 
saw  was  the  mangled  frame  of 
his  comrade.  The  top  of  the 
poor  wretch's  head  was  gone, 
a  half -burned  cigarette  was 
still  between  the  clenched  teeth. 
He  threw  his  glance  upwards 
— the  forward  smoke-stack  was 
rent  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
the  flame  and  smoke  were  lick- 
ing round  its  base.  The  12-inch 
guns  in  the  forward  battery 
solemnly  fired,  and  the  ear- 
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splitting  crack  of  the  discharge 
brought  the  youth  to  his  senses. 
He  made  for  the  ladder.  Great 
God !  the  conning-tower  and 
forward  bridge  was  but  torn, 
smoking,  and  twisted  wreck. 
A  man  jumped  to  the  deck. 
His  face  was  as  black  as  an 
Ethiopian's,  his  uniform  and 
beard  torn  and  discoloured  to  a 
filthy  yellow,  his  left  arm, 
severed  at  the  biceps,  was  dang- 
ling by  a  sinew. 

"  All  are  killed,  the  Admiral, 
all ! "  the  figure  gasped,  as  it 
reeled  and  sank  fainting  to  the 
deck. 

Then  the  port  guns  fired. 
The  flag-lieutenant  realised  that 
the  ship  was  not  steering — she 
was  veering  round.  He  dashed 
to  the  after  bridge,  past  the 
quickfirer  crews  lying  pros- 
trate, amid  the  wreckage  and 
the  corpses.  He  found  the 


commander  superintending  the 
shipping  of  the  after  steering- 
gear,  and  reported  the  paralys- 
ing intelligence.  The  com- 
mander looked  at  him  blankly 
a  moment.  He  was  bleeding 
from  a  skin  wound  in  the  neck, 
and  such  of  his  uniform  not 
stained  yellow  was  scarlet  with 
blood. 

"  Good  !"  he  ejaculated;  "  she 
is  steering  again.  Full  steam 
ahead.  Make  a  fleet  signal. 
Make  the  signal,  '  The  Admiral 
transfers  the  command.' " 

Thank  Providence  for  that 
mist.  The  flagship  at  sixteen 
knots  came  into  the  bright  bay 
that  faces  the  Ostend  of  the  Far 
East.  For  the  last  time  during 
the  war  the  12-pounder  crews 
were  mustered.  What  a  relief. 
Mustered  in  peace  to  salute  the 
German  flag. 


CHAMPIONS. 


The  moment  of  deadlock  had 
arrived.  The  Russian  counter- 
attack, desperate  though  it  had 
been,  had  failed  to  get  home  ; 
but  the  Japanese  infantry,  im- 
movable itself,  was  unable  to 
turn  the  mass  of  Russians  from 
behind  the  fold  in  the  ground 
which  they  had  reached.  Barely 
three  hundred  paces  separated 
the  muzzles  of  these  opposing 
lines  of  blackened  rifles.  But 
that  narrow  green  strip  was 
impassable  to  both.  To  show 
upon  it  was  to  court  almost 
certain  death.  Already  the 
turf  was  littered  with  fallen 
men,  and  scarred  and  seared 
with  the  violence  of  plunging 
shell.  But  the  artillery  fire 
from  both  sides  had  now  ceased, 


since  from  the  gun  positions  it 
was  impossible  to  discriminate 
between  friend  and  foe. 

Lieutenant  Tokugawa,  of  the 
— st  Regiment  of  Imperial 
Japanese  Infantry,  lay  amongst 
his  men,  with  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  a  slight  mound  midway 
between  the  firing  lines.  The 
five  stones  which  served  him 
as  a  head -cover  gave  him  a 
scant  loop-hole.  The  little 
mound  attracted  him.  It  was 
little  more  than  a  fairy  ring — 
perhaps  it  was  some  Manchu's 
grave ;  but  it  fascinated  Toku- 
gawa, and  he  made  a  mental 
measure  of  its  distance.  He 
was  calculating  if  it  should 
be  the  limit  of  the  next  rush 
when  it  was  ordered.  Toku- 
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gawa  was  a  little  man.  But 
though  his  stature  was  small 
in  the  matter  of  cubits,  his 
back  was  that  of  an  athlete. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  bravest  and  strongest  man 
in  the  regiment,  where  all  were 
brave  and  strong. 

That  mound — innocent  little 
heap  of  emerald  green  —  was 
exercising  its  fascination  upon 
another  soldier.  Two  of  the 
most  sanguinary  rushes  made 
before  the  Russian  counter- 
stroke  finally  failed  had  been 
led  by  a  tall  fair  subaltern  and 
a  long-haired  priest.  Twice 
had  these  two  placed  them- 
selves in  front  of  a  group  of 
desperate  men  and  striven  to 
win  their  way  to  the  Japanese 
bayonets,  and  twice  had  rifle 
fire  obliterated  the  attempt, 
leaving  but  a  handful  to  regain 
the  shelter  of  the  dip.  But  the 
fair  subaltern's  eye  had  caught 
the  mound.  It  marked  the 
possible  place  for  a  pause,  and, 
setting  his  teeth,  he  marshalled 
his  shattered  sections  for  a  last 
despairing  effort.  The  after- 
noon sun  caught  the  glint 
of  the  tapering  bayonets  as 
the  obedient  moujiks  rose  to 
their  feet.  A  clatter  of  rifles 
brought  into  position  passed 
down  the  Japanese  firing-line 
as  the  watchful  little  eyes 
accepted  the  warning.  Up 
rose  the  youthful  subaltern  and 
priest,  with  perhaps  twenty 
men  behind  them.  One  wither- 
ing volley,  and  the  attempt  had 
failed  almost  before  it  had 
begun.  The  subaltern,  the 
priest,  and  four  others  alone 
stood,  and  came  racing  for  the 
mound.  Other  rifles  spoke. 
One  by  one  the  men  staggered 
and  collapsed.  Now  only  the 


priest  and  officer  remain.  A 
few  more  steps  and  the  scant 
haven  will  be  reached.  The 
priest,  with  his  lank  locks  wav- 
ing in  the  air,  his  crucifix  aloft, 
sinks  to  earth  as  his  legs  be- 
come nerveless  beneath  him. 
Yet,  though  he  is  fast  becom- 
ing spent,  he  holds  the  emblem 
above  him.  But  the  youth ! 
Tokugawa  can  now  see  his  fair 
yet  firm-set  features,  can  almost 
feel  the  flash  from  his  blue 
eyes.  The  mud-spirts  of  strik- 
ing bullets  seem  to  entangle 
him ;  yet  on  he  still  comes. 
His  life  is  surely  charmed  by 
that  crucifix  still  held  aloft 
with  faltering  strength  in  that 
taloned  hand.  A  moment  more 

and he  is  down  behind  the 

cover !  The  mound  top  is 
scarred  and  rent  with  striking 
nickel.  The  crucifix  is  shat- 
tered with  the  hand  that  held 
it,  as  the  priest  collapses  to  a 
dozen  wounds.  A  sleet  of  bul- 
lets sweeps  the  narrow  margin, 
and  then  all  is  still  again. 

A  fierce  light  burns  in  Toku- 
gawa's  eyes.  He  is  unwinding 
the  thong  from  his  two-handed 
sword, — the  sword  which  his 
father  wielded  in  the  Rebellion 
— which  his  forebears  in  the 
direct  line  had  wielded  in  a 
thousand  fights  for  half  as 
many  years.  His  resolution 
once  taken,  nothing  could  shake 
it.  The  fascination  of  the 
mound  was  now  changed  to 
magnetism.  He  is  on  his  feet 
— the  true  steel  is  bare  in  his 
hands,  and  he  is  racing  for  the 
mound.  A  shout  goes  up,  a 
cheer  in  which  both  sides  join. 
The  tall  fair  subaltern  has 
jumped  to  his  feet.  The  best 
blade  in  Tsarskoe  Selo  is 
bare  in  his  hand  —  he  has 
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accepted  the  challenge,  and 
he  stands  with  head  erect  at 
the  base  of  the  mound  awaiting 
the  onrush  of  his  diminutive 
adversary.  As  if  by  instinct 
the  battle  in  the  vicinity  ac- 
cepts the  trial  by  champion, 
and  both  sides  rest  on  their 
arms,  even  expose  themselves 
freely  by  rising  to  their 
knees. 

The  moment  is  supreme. 
The  bright  sunlight  :  the 
green,  with  its  groups  of  fallen 
men,  the  lesser  wounded  raising 
themselves  painfully  to  watch 
the  coming  issue :  the  war- 
bedraggled  spectators  shoot- 
ing up  as  it  were  from  the 
ground :  the  two  main  figures 
with  a  bright  star  of  light 
on  the  ground  behind  them, 
as  a  sun-ray  catches  the  shat- 
tered crucifix.  Ten  paces  from 
the  mound  Tokugawa  halts 
to  catch  his  breath,  for  he 
has  raced  a  hundred  yards. 
The  tall  Russian  lowers  his 
guard,  and  bows  slightly.  He 
will  take  no  mean  advantage. 
The  little  Japanese  is  quick  to 
detect  the  courtesy  implied, 
and,  not  to  be  outdone,  instinct- 
ively inclines  his  head.  Then, 
remembering  he  is  a  soldier,  he 
brings  his  bright  blade  to  "the 
recover."  The  Russian  salutes 
likewise,  and  then  they  close 
in  mortal  combat. 

The  Russian  is  the  swords- 
man— Tokugawa  the  energetic 
and  vigilant  assailant.  The 
blades  flash  high  and  low  for  a 
moment ;  the  clash  of  the  steel 
is  audible  to  both  fighting  lines, 
in  spite  of  the  din  of  battle 
raging  with  unceasing  vigour 
all  around  them.  Then  a 
murmur  goes  up  from  the  on- 


lookers, a  blade  has  been  flung 
clear  of  the  melee,  and  falls — 
falls  beside  the  crucifix.  A 
shout  from  the  Japanese  — 
Banzai  !  banzai  !  banzai  !  It  is 
the  Russian  who  is  disarmed. 
Whether  snapped,  or  shorn  by 
the  superior  steel,  his  blade  has 
gone  ;  he  stands  with  nothing 
but  the  hilt  in  his  hand.  Banzai! 
The  end  has  come,  and  the 
Russian  onlookers  fiercely  grip 
their  pieces.  The  subaltern 
springs  back,  and  then  hurling 
the  remnant  of  his  faithless 
weapon  at  his  adversary's  face, 
he  closes  upon  him  with  his 
naked  hands.  The  missile 
misses,  and  Tokugawa,  with  the 
agility  of  a  squirrel,  leaps  side- 
ways— the  two-handed  sword 
of  his  fathers  is  raised  to  strike 
— the  end  has  come,  and  the 
rifles  quiver  in  the  Russians' 
hands.  But  no  —  the  blow 
never  falls :  with  a  side-sweep, 
which  was  the  stoutest  and 
noblest  stroke  that  ever  swords- 
man had  struck,  Tokugawa 
flings  the  weapon  from  him — 
twenty  yards  away  it  falls — and 
then  man  to  man  with  naked 
hands  the  champions  close. 
Fair-haired  giant  and  swarthy 
pigmy.  It  is  all  over  in  a 
few  seconds.  By  some  occult 
leverage — some  subtle  science, 
in  which  mind  triumphs  over 
muscle — Tokugawa  flings  his 
great  opponent  to  the  ground, 
and  kneels  upon  his  chest. 
Again  the  cheer  rings  out.  The 
Russians  even  join  issue,  for  the 
magnanimity  of  the  sword  has 
not  escaped  them. 

Tokugawa  jumps  clear,  and, 
extending  his  hand,  helps  the 
Russian  to  his  feet.  For  a 
moment  the  two  men  stand 
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with  hands  clasped,  looking  into 
each  other's  eyes.  Though  they 
cannot  speak  each  others' 
tongue,  yet  they  read  there 
that  which  no  known  language 
can  express.  The  Russian 
stoops  and  picks  something 
from  the  ground.  It  is  the 
shattered  crucifix  :  he  places  it 
in  his  late  opponent's  hand. 
Tokugawa  tugs  at  the  little 
chain  at  his  breast.  The  link 
gives,  and  he  passes  to  the 
Russian  officer  his  seal  and 


signet.  Again  the  two  men 
grasp  hands,  and  then  they 
salute  and  turn.  The  cheer 
rises  afresh  as  they  stride  back 
to  their  respective  lines.  No 
finger  touches  trigger  until 
both,  after  a  farewell  wave,  are 
back  to  cover  again.  A  mo- 
ment's pause.  The '  Japanese 
reinforcements  have  arrived. 
A  heavy  fire,  a  shout,  and  then 
the  mass  of  Japanese  advance 
and  drive  the  Russians  from 
the  field. 


THE   OUTPOST. 


If  you  turn  up  a  North  China 
sailing  directory  you  will  find 
that  the  west  coast  of  Korea 
is  recommended  to  mariners 
with  a  note  of  warning.  It 
is  an  iron-bound  seaboard,  and 
the  northern  portion  of  it, 
which  hitherto  has  remained 
uncharted  in  the  Admir- 
alty records,  for  three  months 
in  winter  is  ice  -  bound.  In 
reality  the  coast  from  Yong- 
ampo  to  Fusan  is  fringed  with 
a  succession  of  rugged  cliff- 
bound  islets.  Hundreds  of 
pinnacled  rocks  and  masses  of 
cliff,  apparently  of  no  value  to 
living  creatures  other  than  sea- 
birds.  In  winter  a  bleak,  dreary, 
dangerous  coast  -  line  indeed. 
In  summer,  when  the  Yellow 
Sea  is  tranquil,  the  islands  are 
of  no  import  from  their  very 
barrenness  and  inaccessibility. 
The  reader  will  speculate  unto 
himself  what  history,  except  of 
shipwreck,  can  be  fathered  upon 
a  region  so  isolated  and  un- 
interesting. Of  shipwreck,  as 
it  is  brought  to  mind  by  a  rock- 
bound  coast,  we  have  no  con- 


cern ;  but  some  of  these  inacces- 
sible and  unheard-of  rocks  for 
a  brief  period  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year  were  the 
means  by  which  the  great  pal- 
pitating world  heard  the  legends 
of  sea  disasters  more  ghastly 
than  simple  shipwrecks. 

Two  men  sat  crouching  over 
a  charcoal  fire  in  the  worst 
apology  for  a  hut  that  imagin- 
ation could  conceive.  Half 
cave,  a  quarter  tent,  and  the 
remainder  sods  and  board,  it 
furnished  the  poorest  shelter 
from  the  semi  -  blizzard  that 
was  raging  outside.  The  men 
seemed  half  perished  with  cold, 
in  spite  of  the  goatskin  coats 
in  which  they  were  clad.  They 
cowered  over  the  brass  pot  that 
held  their  fire,  and  raked  the 
embers  together  to  increase  the 
miserable  heat.  And  well  they 
might  cower,  for  the  whole  ram- 
shackle erection  swayed  and 
rattled  with  the  wind,  while  the 
driven  sleet,  bitter  and  search- 
ing, made  its  way  through  the 
many  crevices  in  roof  and  wall. 
Outside  a  very  tumult  raged, — 
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the  wind  howled  and  shrieked 
all  round  the  dwelling,  the 
ceaseless  thunder  of  breaking 
waves  showed  that  these  two 
miserables  were  living  on  the 
brink  of  some  sea-washed  cliff, 
while  the  brief  intervals  and 
lulls  in  the  grinding  storrn 
were  filled  with  the  plaintive 
moan  of  wind -vibrating  wires 
and  stays.  A  glance  round 
the  hovel,  and  a  stranger 
would  have  been  stupefied.  The 
light  was  good  and  bright — 
well  it  might  be,  for  it  was 
electric.  Electricity  in  such  a 
dwelling !  And  look  on  the 
shelves  against  the  wall.  In- 
struments —  instruments  the 
most  modern  and  delicate  that 
science  could  manufacture. 

A  bell  rang, — electric  too, — 
and  presently  a  wheel  began  to 
click,  slowly  but  deliberately. 
If  you  had  closed  your  eyes 
you  could  have  imagined  that 
you  were  in  your  club  listening 
to  the  mechanism  that  gives  you 
the  latest  quotation  from  the 
Bourse.  Slowly  the  instrument 
ticked.  Both  men  listened,  nod- 
ding out  the  dots  and  dashes  as 
they  read  them.  Then  one  of 
them  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  That  is  it — that  is  our  own 
— not  the  confounded  Russian." 

His  companion  rose  and 
joined  him,  and  together  they 
pored  over  the  long  strip  of 
paper  as  the  symbols  were 
ticked  off  on  it  at  the  rate  of 
ten  to  fifteen  words  a  minute. 
All  the  men  could  tell  was 
that  it  was  their  own  cipher. 
Above  that  they  had  no  know- 
ledge, beyond  the  fact  that  as 
soon  as  they  received  the  final 
group  the  message  was  to  be 
transmitted  farther.  For  half 


an  hour  the  machine  ticked 
on  monotonously,  and  then 
the  message  ended.  One  of 
the  men  pulled  an  old  oil- 
papered  umbrella  out  of  the 
corner,  opened  the  creaking 
door,  and  dived  into  the  bliz- 
zard without.  He  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  gas  -  engine. 
His  comrade  filled  a  long- 
stemmed  pipe  with  a  bowl  just 
a  quarter  the  size  of  a  girl's 
thimble.  He  picked  up  a  glow- 
ing coal  with  the  primitive  fire- 
tongs.  In  three  whiffs  his 
smoke  was  done,  and  then, 
turning  to  the  shelf  again,  he 
switched  on  the  current  and 
touched  the  key.  With  a 
smack  like  a  bullet  flattening 
against  a  wall  the  great  spark 
cracked  out,  filling  the  room 
with  a  white-blue  glare.  And, 
long  and  short,  short  and  long, 
in  the  midst  of  its  spluttering 
noise  the  message  went.  Over 
sixty  miles  across  that  stormy 
sea  had  it  come.  It  was  now 
going  seventy  miles  through 
space  to  the  receiving-station 
at  Togo's  rendezvous.  In  two 
hours  the  Admiralty  in  Tokio 
would  know  how  two  destroyers 
had  steamed  into  the  roadstead 
at  Port  Arthur  and  disabled 
another  Russian  battleship. 
And  when  this  story  was 
given  to  the  public,  the  two 
human  instruments  who  had 
made  its  amazing  passage 
possible,  in  all  ignorance  of 
the  news  itself,  would  prob- 
ably be  sitting  over  their 
charcoal  fire  perched  on  the 
spur  of  the  far-off  Korean 
rock,  talking  of  their  beautiful 
Japan,  and  comparing  it  with 
the  paucity  of  their  time-being 
surroundings. 
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CHAPTER   III. — IN  TOWN. 


FOR  the  first  time  since  he 
had  been  compelled  to  share 
the  dingy  bedroom  at  the  Im- 
perial International  Hotel, 
Wilmot  entered  it  without 
feeling  that  spasm  of  depression 
and  repugnance  that  always 
came  on  the  waft  of  stuffy 
uncleanly  air  that  followed  on 
the  opening  of  the  door. 

As  he   removed   his   clothes, 
and  made  preparations  for  the 
sluice     down     that     was     the 
nearest  approach  to  a  tubbing 
the  wretched  place  afforded,  he 
regarded  their  increasing  shab- 
biness  with  genuine  amusement. 
He  felt  something  of  the  pride 
of  external  disreputability  that 
induces    some    millionaires     to 
affect     seedy    raiment.       Very 
shortly  he  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion  to   gratify   any   whim   in 
matters  sartorial,  and  he  could 
well  afford  to  despise  the  snob- 
bery that  gauged  a  man  by  the 
blatant    advertisement    of    ex- 
pensive tailorware.      It  was  a 
new  and  novel  experience,  for 
up  till  that   day  he  had  been 
compelled   to   make   concession 
to    vulgar     prejudice     in    this 
respect,  and  had  often  felt  him- 
self secretly  envying,  and  even 
respecting,  the  young  lions  of 
Judah  who  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
monopoly  of  well-cut  clothes  in 
Johannesburg.     But  a  new  day 
had  dawned  ;  he  was  discarding 
the  old  for  the  new,  and,  with 
his  old  clothes,  he  felt  that  he 


was  casting  away  that  sick 
heartache,  the  anxious  thought 
for  the  morrow,  that  during  the 
past  month  or  two  had  robbed 
life  of  its  zest,  and  almost  con- 
vinced him,  as  it  often  does  the 
young  and  inexperienced,  that 
the  only  true  philosophy  of  life 
is  that  of  the  pessimist.  To- 
day he  laughed  at  his  past 
folly  as  he  dressed  himself  care- 
fully, resolved  to  lunch  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  if  only  to  place 
himself  once  more  in  touch  with 
the  prosperous  crowd  with 
whom  he  had  ruffled  it  in  the 
days  of  his  exuberant  greenness 
six  months  before. 

The  excellent  meal  put  him 
in  a  sympathetic  humour  with 
all  the  world,  and  within  a  few 
hours  he  had  assimilated  the 
spirit  of  happy-go-lucky  optim- 
ism that  was  in  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  of  the  Hand. 

And  was  there  not  ample 
justification  for  the  faith  in 
luck  that  was  the  creed  of 
every  adventurer  who  waited 
on  it  ?  Again  and  again  during 
his  short  experience  had  he  not 
seen  the  shabby  cadger  for  a 
cheap  drink  suddenly  discard- 
ing beer  for  champagne  on  the 
strength  of  a  lucky  stroke? 
The  record  of  almost  every 
magnate  of  the  day  was  a  con- 
firmation of  the  pleasant  theory 
that  to  every  man  upon  the 
Reef  luck  cometh  soon  or  late. 
This  faith  it  was  that  alone 
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enabled  the  unfortunate,  and 
often  incapable,  ne'er-do-well  to 
sleep  soundly  while  his  land- 
lord, with  overdue  board  bill, 
rapped  angrily  at  the  door, 
and  thickened  his  skin  when 
the  barman  brutally  refused  to 
give  credit  for  "just  one  more 
round."  Whence  or  how  the 
good  thing  was  to  come  these 
waiters  on  the  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  men  had  but  the 
shadowiest  notion.  It  depressed 
or  discouraged  them  little  to 
know  that  they  had  neither 
part  nor  lot  in  the  money- 
making  swim  ;  it  was  sufficient 
that  they  were  in  the  backwash 
of  the  current,  into  which  the 
slightest  change  in  the  wind 
might  sweep  them,  to  race  neck 
and  neck  with  the  foremost 
swimmers.  So  they  waited  on, 
while  credit  and  clothes  grew 
more  threadbare,  and  looked 
on  the  luck  of  others  as  the 
subaltern  notes  the  promotion 
of  his  senior,  seeing  in  it  a 
reminder  that  their  turn  was 
somehow  brought  a  step  nearer. 
The  lunch  was  followed  up 
by  an  expensive  dinner  from 
the  best  menu  the  town  pro- 
vided. It  was  true,  Wilmot 
thought  as  he  paid  the  waiter, 
Hartley  had  counselled  strict 
prudence  and  economy;  but 
surely  the  special  circumstances 
warranted  the  extravagance? 
It  was  a  Rand  axiom  that 
a  stroke  of  luck  should  be 
celebrated  by  extra  indulgence, 
particularly  after  a  period  of 
privation.  He  could  and  would 
atone  by  ascetic  abstention  from 
luxury  during  the  coming  week, 
but  for  this  once  he  must  "  let 
go."  And  he  did.  The  greg- 
arious instinct  that  asserts  itself 


in  such  natures  as  his,  when 
Fortune  smiles,  impelled  him 
to  seek  out  and  play  the 
generous  host  to  one  like  him- 
self, but  who  was  still  wait- 
ing on  the  turn  of  Fortune's 
wheel. 

When  Wilmot  struck  a  bal- 
ance next  morning  he  was  a 
little  bit  surprised  and  ashamed 
to  find  that  he  had  reduced 
his  capital  account  of  nine 
pounds  to  less  than  half.  He 
carried  out  his  plan  of  atone- 
ment next  day  by  denying 
himself  several  indulgences  on 
which  he  had  set  his  heart, 
and  quietened  his  conscience 
with  the  reflection  that,  after 
all,  he  had  been  spending  his 
own  money,  for  Hartley's  con- 
tribution was  part  of  the  prem- 
ium paid  for  admission  to  a 
lucrative  partnership. 

Before  the  second  day  was 
over,  Wilmot  was  provided 
with  another  confirmation  of 
the  comforting  faith  in  his 
change  of  luck.  Dale  Ellis, 
the  companion  of  his  overnight 
celebration,  looked  him  up,  ex- 
cited and  boisterous,  flourish- 
ing a  bank  draft  for  fifty 
pounds. 

"Always  stick  to  your 
mother,  old  chap.  It  pays. 
The  governor  has  chucked  me 
and  closed  the  loan  depart- 
ment, but  the  old  lady  couldn't 
stand  my  tears.  She's  man- 
aged to  scrape  another  fifty, 
unknown  to  the  old  man,  and 
I'm  a  millionaire  again  for  a 
week.  Let's  go  out  and  see 
civilisation." 

"Don't  forget  that  charity 
begins  at  home,"  Wilmot  sug- 
gested. 

"  Oh,  that  fiver  you  lent  me. 
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That's  all  right.  Come  with 
me  and  melt  this  bit  of  paper." 

They  went  to  the  bank  to- 
gether, and  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  in  melting  the  aurif- 
erous product  of  the  draft. 
Ellis  repaid  the  borrowed  five 
pounds,  and  Wilmot  felt  the 
least  he  could  do  by  way  of 
recognising  the  honesty  of  the 
borrower  was  to  pay  for  two 
dinners,  and  stalls  at  the 
theatre.  Ellis  reciprocated  by 
buying  five  pounds'  worth  of 
tickets  in  the  sweepstake  on 
the  forthcoming  big  race  at 
Johannesburg,  giving  one  to 
Wilmot ;  then  spent  ten  pounds 
in  replenishing  his  always 
opulent  wardrobe,  and  called 
at  a  photographer's  to  make 
arrangements  for  an  elaborate 
portrait  of  himself  in  riding 
costume  on  a  polo  pony. 

"  Seven  pounds  a  dozen  is  an 
awful  price  to  pay  for  a  photo- 
graph to  give  away,"  Ellis  re- 
marked, "  but  it's  money  well 
invested ;  it'll  show  the  folks 
at  home  that  I  am  apparently 
doing  well.  Never  plead  pov- 
erty to  people  you  expect 
something  from.  '  To  him  that 
hath,  much  shall  be  given.' 
Wonderfully  true  book,  the 
Bible." 

"  Except  when  you  want  to 
borrow  a  bit,"  corrected  Wil- 
mot, who  was  young  in  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

"  That's  where  you  make  a 
mistake.  When  you  want  to 
borrow  for  absolute  necessi- 
ties, put  on  your  best  clothes 
and  a  half-crown  cigar  and  ask 
for  a  hundred  if  twenty  will 
do.  Nobody  believes  in  the 
shabby  man  who  wants  a 
sovereign;  he's  disreputable  and 


done  for.  The  man  who  asks 
for  a  hundred  on  his  P.  N.  is 
respectable,  and  retains  his 
self-respect.  I'm  going  round 
to  my  hotel  man  to  swagger 
this  cash  and  this  three-guinea 
panama  hat  and  bluff  him  into 
letting  his  account  stand  over. 
If  he  thought  I  had  nothing, 
he'd  be  adamant ;  but  the  sight 
of  these  quids  and  the  bottle  of 
champagne  I  shall  stand  him 
will  soften  his  heart  and  dust 
his  eyes." 

Wilmot  did  not  know,  neither 
did  Ellis  tell  him,  that  he  had 
obtained  the  fifty  pounds  by 
working  on  the  maternal  sym- 
pathy, describing  himself  path- 
etically as  on  the  verge  of 
homelessness  and  starvation, 
unless  he  could  conciliate  a 
stony  -  hearted  landlord  ;  that 
profitable  employment  befit- 
ting a  gentleman  had  been 
offered  him,  which  he  would 
have  to  decline  unless  he  could 
make  a  presentable  appearance, 
hinting  that  he  was  becoming 
positively  unfit  for  decent 
society  because  of  his  in- 
creasing shabbiness,  a  plea 
he  well  knew  would  appeal 
to  the  feminine  instinct  al- 
most as  effectively  as  the 
picture  of  himself  lying  food- 
less  and  bedless  in  the  gutter. 

Ellis  was  a  magnificent  speci- 
men of  the  remittance-man,  a 
species  that  is  the  byword  of 
every  British  colony  he  infests 
and  infects.  He  had,  however, 
contrived  to  escape  inclusion  in 
that  category,  adroitly  conceal- 
ing his  impecuniosity  by  con- 
summate skill  in  the  art  of 
keeping  up  appearances.  The 
same  selfish  audacity  that 
enabled  him  to  bleed  and 
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befool  a  foolishly  fond  and 
confiding  mother  carried  him 
gaily  through  Band  society. 
Destitute  of  any  capacity  of 
marketable  value,  and  spurn- 
ing the  idea  of  work  with  the 
robust  contempt  of  the  hard- 
ened tramp,  he  somehow  man- 
aged to  keep  afloat  amid  a 
set,  financially  superior,  who, 
despite  their  shrewdness  and 
keen  scent  for  a  fraud,  accepted 
Ellis  at  his  own  valuation,  par- 
tially convinced  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  yet  gone 
under.  A  couple  of  years  as 
a  frequenter  of  the  fast  resorts 
of  the  West  End  of  London 
had  qualified  him  for  the  role 
of  leader  and  authority  in  a 
certain  clique  in  Johannesburg, 
among  whom  his  up-to-date 
manner,  his  faultless  dressing, 
his  man-of-the-world  aplomb, 
and  a  remarkable  versatility 
in  the  accomplishments  that 
count  for  ability  among 
"sportsmen,"  excited  admira- 
tion, and  made  him  a  general 
favourite.  His  flamboyant 
Irish  nature  had  the  usual 
effect  upon  his  duller  asso- 
ciates, and  no  one  knew 
better  than  he  that  the  man 
who  can  amuse  and  excel  in 
the  trifles  admired  by  men  can 
always  command  a  front  place 
and  the  reputation  of  a  "  splen- 
did fellow."  He  played  upon 
his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
for  all  it  was  worth,  and  Wil- 
mot  was  completely  under  his 
spell.  Although  at  times  the 
gross  selfishness  and  want  of 
principle  in  the  man  outraged 
Wilmot's  less  cauterised  con- 
science, he  was  neither  strong 
nor  energetic  enough  to  re- 
proach or  resent.  "No  one 


comes  here  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,"  was  Ellis's  favour- 
ite quotation ;  "  so  do  all  you 
can  and  whoever  you  can  while 
you  can." 

The  Johannesburg  of  that 
day  presented  a  very  limited 
range  of  rational  amusement 
to  men  of  the  type  of  Wilmot 
and  Ellis,  and  the  social  life 
appealed  to  them  less.  There 
was  too  much  of  the  snobbery 
of  the  nouveau  riche  among  the 
women,  too  much  transference 
of  the  office  to  the  drawing- 
room  among  the  men.  Except 
in  the  German  and  upper  class 
Jewish  community,  who  were 
exclusive,  and  to  a  degree 
artistic,  the  graces  of  life  were 
only  known  in  the  form  of  an 
occasional  ostentatious  dinner 
or  dance ;  outdoor  amusements 
were  few  and  far  between. 
The  canteen  or  the  bars  of  the 
better  class  hotels  were  still  the 
principal  resorts  of  the  many 
who  had  not  the  entr&e  to  the 
club,  where  a  heavy  entrance- 
fee  and  a  cliqueish  ballot  kept 
out  all  who  had  not  the  hall- 
mark of  a  big  banking  account, 
or  the  means  of  helping  others 
to  increase  theirs.  There  was, 
therefore,  little  left  but  the 
music-halls  and  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  theatre,  when  a 
fairly  good  company  offered 
sufficient  attraction.  Sport, 
so  called,  was  the  universal 
panacea  for  ennui,  and  races 
in  being  or  in  future,  glove 
contests  between  third  -  rate 
bruisers,  cards  and  billiards, 
were  sandwiched  between  much 
bar-loafing  and  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Commissioner 
Street  Hebe,  who  never  before 
had  occupied  so  exalted  a 
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position  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity, nor  played  so  import- 
ant and  considerable  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  men  of 
action. 

Want  of  means  rather  than 
of  inclination  had  for  some 
months  kept  Wilmot  from  the 
haunts  of  the  "sports,"  and 
vanity,  begotten  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  financial  con- 
dition, had  caused  him  to 
avoid  the  few  reputable  houses 
where  heretofore  he  had  kept 
up  his  claim  to  respectability 
by  joining  the  narrow  and 
pretentious  circle.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Ellis,  and  the  in- 
spiriting confidence  in  the  good 
time  that  was  dawning  for 
himself,  helped  him  to  throw 
off  his  reserve  and,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  compensate  for  past 
deprivations  by  "  spreading 
himself  out  a  bit."  But  thirty 
pounds — the  united  capital  of 
the  pair — did  not  spread  far 
in  the  Johannesburg  of  that 
halcyon  period  of  cheap  money 
and  high  prices.  The  end  of 
a  week  of  indulgence  found 
him  in  much  the  same  position 
as  on  the  day  he  had  set  out 
for  the  West  Rand,  save  that, 
though  he  owed  more,  he  was 
able  to  look  at  the  future 
with  the  eye  of  hope.  He 
had  resumed  meals  at  a  cheap 
restaurant,  and  sought  to  kill 
time  amid  surroundings  calling 
for  the  smallest  output  of  cash, 
and  was  one  day  planning  an 
appeal  to  the  financial  reserve 
of  Hartley  when  a  note  pen- 
cilled on  the  back  of  a  bill  of 
fare  was  brought  to  him  by  a 
Kafir  messenger,  announcing 
the  presence  of  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  at  the  Grand 


National      Hotel.  Thither 

Wilmot  promptly  travelled, 
and  found  Hartley  celebrating 
his  return  to  civilisation  and 
bad  whisky  by  treating  a 
crowd  of  loafers  to  whatever 
they  chose  to  call  for.  He 
was  not  yet  far  advanced  in 
the  exuberant  stage,  therefore 
able  to  observe  a  degree  of 
commendable  reserve  and  di- 
plomacy in  his  greeting.  He 
seized  an  early  opportunity  for 
a  quiet  business  talk,  in  which 
he  announced  the  premature 
closing  down  of  the  work  at 
Krugersdorp,  owing  to  his  too 
honest  report  to  the  syndicate. 

"I've  got  less  than  fifty 
pounds  with  me,"  said  he,  "  and 
must  find  another  job.  Mean- 
time I've  fixed  you  up.  '  Cyan- 
ide Sam '  will  be  here  presently 
to  settle  with  you.  How  much 
money  have  you  got  ?  " 

Rather  shamefacedly  Wilmot 
confessed  that  he  was  bank- 
rupt. 

"Been  playing  the  giddy 
goat — I  know,  don't  lie  about 
it.  Not  going  to  preach. 
Been  on  a  bust  myself  for  three 
days,  but  we've  both  got  to 
stop  it  right  here.  Here's 
Sam." 

A  thick  -  set,  carelessly 
dressed,  jovial-looking  man  of 
about  sixty  had  entered  the 
bar,  accompanied  by  a  retinue 
of  hangers  -  on,  whom  Wilmot 
recognised  as  familiar  jackals 
to  certain  financial  lions.  He 
also  knew  this  lion  by  sight. 
He  was  a  well-known  character 
on  the  Rand,  one  of  the  few 
fortunate  pioneers  of  the  in- 
dustry, who  had  contrived  to 
keep  a  good  share  of  his  dis- 
coveries, which  had  all  been 
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floated,  and  were  now  in  vary- 
ing stages,  from  the  rudi- 
mentary to  the  paying.  Sam 
had  got  his  name  through  his 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  cy- 
anide process  of  recovering  gold 
from  waste  slimes  at  a  time 
when  it  was  new  and  strange, 
and  therefore  ridiculous.  No 
one  knew  exactly  how  he  stood 
financially.  His  interests  were 
so  scattered,  and  his  propensity 
for  exaggeration  and  optimism 
so  well  known,  that  few  took 
him  seriously,  and  he  felt  a 
childish  delight  in  mystifying 
the  crowd.  The  same  issue  of 
the  paper  would  report  his 
being  sued  for  a  small  account, 
and  the  purchase  or  sale  by 
him  of  claims  worth  thousands. 
He  defied  diagnosis,  and  might 
be  worth  a  quarter  of  a  million 
in  pounds  or  pence  only.  He 
was  one  of  the  old  school  of 
mining  men — illiterate,  shrewd, 
ostentatious  when  in  luck,  in- 
credibly mean  when  not,  yet 
overweeningly  vain  of  the 
exaggerated  reputation  he  en- 
joyed for  goodheartedness  —  a 
reputation  that  would  have 
cost  a  less  astute  man  much 
to  maintain.  Sam  never  parted 
with  cash  except  under  pressure, 
a  fact  to  which  the  records  of 
the  civil  court  bore  ample 
testimony ;  but  he  would  take 
real  pains  to  secure  work  for  a 
man  to  whom  he  had  promised 
his  aid,  generally  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Many  were  the 
stories  told  of  his  sending  two 
or  three  proteges  to  take  charge 
of  some  one  of  the  embryonic 
properties  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, the  rivals  fighting  for 
supremacy  on  the  spot,  and 
ending  by  appealing  to  the  law 


courts  for  redress.  As  Sam 
rarely  refused  his  help,  he  was 
constantly  involved  in  some 
imbroglio  brought  about  by 
his  indiscriminating  generosity. 
Fortunately  he  was  fairly  free 
from  such  complications  just 
now,  and  Hartley  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  prospect  the 
ground  before  accepting  the 
nomination  of  Wilmot  as  store- 
keeper and  general  assistant 
of  the  Resurgam  Mine  on  the 
West  Rand, — a  property  that, 
after  half  a  dozen  promising 
starts  and  abrupt  suspensions, 
was  again  being  overhauled 
preparatory  to  amalgamation 
with  a  neighbouring  and  equally 
disappointing  company. 

Hartley  had  shown  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  Rand 
methods,  and  those  of  Cyanide 
Sam  in  particular,  by  insisting 
on  a  formal  letter  appointing 
Wilmot  to  the  post.  Sam's 
usual  authorisation  took  the 
form  of  a  curt  note  or  merely  his 
sprawling  signature  scribbled 
on  the  applicant's  card,  the 
back  of  a  used  envelope,  or 
even  of  a  wine  card.  He  had 
an  up-to-date  office  supplied 
with  all  the  accessories  of  a 
business  bureau,  from  brass 
name-plate  to  typewriter  and 
telephone,  but  he  rarely  used 
it,  preferring  to  do  his  business 
at  his  favourite  bar,  or,  if  strict 
privacy  were  essential,  in  the 
box  of  the  hall-porter  or  the 
middle  of  the  stairs.  He  loathed 
the  formality  of  lawyer-drawn 
agreements,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  he  owed  his  success  to 
his  reputation  as  a  man  who 
never  went  back  on  his  word, — 
though  he  generally  took  his 
own  time  in  fulfilling  a  com- 
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pact.  The  superiority  of  modern 
methods  over  those  of  the  days 
of  shirt-sleeves  and  Cape  brandy 
had  been  brought  home  to  him 
by  several  adverse  verdicts  in 
actions  for  breach  of  agree- 
ment, so  that  pressure,  judi- 
cially applied,  would  sometimes 
extract  from  him  a  properly 
attested  agreement,  and  this 
Hartley  had  secured  for  his 
friend. 

"Now  I  must  find  my  banker," 
said  he,  when  several  rounds  of 
drinks  had  sealed  the  bargain. 

Hartley  led  the  way  to  a 
Commissioner  Street  bar. 

The  siren  in  charge  greeted 
him  with  a  friendly  "  Hullo ! 
Cecil  Rhodes,"  and  a  polite 
inquiry  as  to  what  jail  he  had 
been  staying  in  so  long. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  all  about 
myself  last  night?  Give  us 
drinks  and  my  money  ?  " 

"What  money?"  The  girl 
seemed  genuinely  ignorant. 

"  The  money  I  gave  you  last 
night  to  take  care  of." 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've 
seen  you  for  six  months,"  the 
young  lady  asseverated.  "  You 
were  not  here  last  night."  And 
she  appealed  to  the  barman  for 
confirmation,  which  he  gave. 

Hartley  did  not  press  his 
claim,  merely  remarking, 
"Wonder  where  I  did  leave 
it?" 

The  girl  suggested  various 
probabilities,  and  the  course 
of  the  conversation  revealed 
to  Wilmot  a  new  eccentricity 
in  the  character  of  his  partner. 
It  appeared  that  it  was  his 
custom,  when  feeling  himself 
growing  unequal  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  carrying  money, 
to  hand  it  over  to  the  care  of 
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some  friendly  barmaid.  If  he 
lost  it,  he  explained  to  Wilmot, 
it  was  not  because  of  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  trustee,  but 
through  his  inability  to  recol- 
lect next  day  who  the  trustee 
was. 

They  visited  half  a  dozen  bars 
before  she  was  discovered.  The 
girl  handed  over  forty  pounds, 
with  a  suggestion  that  she 
deserved  a  fiver  for  saving 
the  lot,  for,  said  she,  "I'm 
sure  you  don't  remember  giving 
it  to  me." 

Hartley  admitted  it,  and  paid 
over  the  banker's  commission, 
as  the  girl  called  it.  She 
accepted  it  in  as  matter  -  of- 
course  a  manner  as  she  took 
the  half  -  crown  tendered  for 
the  drinks.  Presents  of  fivers 
to  her  class  were  too  common 
to  provoke  more  than  a  bare 
"Thanks."  Effusive  gratitude 
was  reserved  for  diamond  brace- 
lets or  the  cheque  that  defrayed 
half  the  cost  of  a  trip  to  the 
homeland. 

"  You'll  have  to  manage  with 
a  tenner,"  said  Hartley.  "I 
thought  I  had  more  than  this ; 
but  I  must  have  thrown  it 
about  last  night.  I  know  I 
had  about  eighty  pounds  when 
I  left  Krugersdorp." 

He  began  a  futile  effort  to 
prick  off  his  course  since  he 
arrived  in  Johannesburg.  The 
record  was  made  up  of  the 
names  of  men  met,  with  guesses 
at  the  bar  at  which  the  meet- 
ing was  celebrated,  and  modest 
estimates  of  the  amount  ex- 
pended. The  liquor  bill  was 
reckoned  in  shillings,  yet  the 
balance  to  be  accounted  for 
approximated  thirty  pounds, 
the  largest  lump  contributions 
3D 
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to  which  that  Hartley  could 
clearly  remember  being  fifteen 
shillings  for  shirt,  collar,  and 
tie,  and  thirty  shillings  for 
dinner  at  the  Gold  -  Fields 
Hotel. 

"I'll  write  the  rest  off  as 
out-of-pockets  and  petty  cash," 
said  he,  "  and  that  will  save 
worry." 

Next  morning  Hartley  pre- 
sented himself  at  Wilmot's 
room  soon  after  breakfast. 
He  was  obviously  still  under 
the  influence  of  a  very  wet 
night,  but  carefully,  even  well 
dressed.  As  he  sat  talking  to 
Wilmot,  his  big  fingers  were 
frequently  raised  to  his  neck, 
and  his  companion  noticed 
that,  though  perfectly  groomed 
in  every  other  respect,  his  stiff 
white  linen  collar  was  a  size 
too  small,  and  the  frequent 
adjustments  were  necessary  to 
prevent  its  pinching  the  piece  of 
red  skin  that  showed  between 
collar  and  shirt-band.  Wilmot 
directed  attention  to  the  fault. 

"Know  it.  My  patent  for 
keeping  a  man  straight.  Got 
to  sober  up  to-day  to  see 
directors  and  things." 

"  But  how  does  a  tight  collar 
keep  you  straight?"  Wilmot 
inquired. 

"Pinches  me  when  I  throw 
my  head  back  to  drink. 
Splendid  reminder;  you  try 
it." 

He  was  enlarging  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  check  on  super- 
fluous drinking  when  Dale 
Ellis  entered.  The  exuberant 
young  man  was  unusually 
depressed,  and  Wilmot  guessed 
aright  when  he  read  in  the 
subdued  manner  the  prelimin- 
ary to  an  attempt  to  borrow. 


"Who's  your  friend?"  asked 
Hartley  in  his  gruffest  and 
rudest  tone,  before  Wilmot 
could  introduce  them.  He  had 
stared  hard  at  the  new-comer, 
and  instinctively  took  a  dislike 
to  the  overdressed  and  rather 
supercilious  youth.  He  had 
all  the  antipathy  of  the  old 
stager  for  the  well  -  dressed 
town  man,  for  he  illogically 
associated  such  with  the  class 
of  idlers  or  middlemen  who  had 
mostly  benefited  by  his  own 
hard  work. 

"What  do  you  do?"  he  de- 
manded, when  Wilmot  had 
answered  the  brusque  question. 

"Try  to  enjoy  myself," 
answered  the  Irishman  flip- 
pantly, for  the  instantaneous 
dislike  was  mutual. 

"  Thought  so.  Useful  sort 
of  creature.  Live  on  your 
private  means,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Ellis  flushed  angrily  and 
rose  from  the  bed. 

"Coming?"  he  inquired  of 
Wilmot,  jerking  his  head  to- 
wards the  door. 

"  Not  with  you ;  he's  fixed 
up  with  me,"  Hartley  answered. 

"  Didn't  know  he  had  a 
baas,"  said  Ellis,  as  he  got  out- 
side. 

"  Strikes  me  you're  the  sort 
that  requires  a  baas  but  can't 
get  one,"  was  Hartley's  parting 
shot  as  Ellis  disappeared. 

"  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you 
go  about  with  ?  "  he  demanded. 

Wilmot  attempted  a  lame 
apology  for  his  friend,  who,  he 
said,  was  not  a  bad  sort. 

"  Bad  for  you  anyhow ;  know 
the  breed  too  well.  Told  him 
anything?" 

Wilmot  winced,  and  uttered 
an  emphatic  "No  fear." 
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"Hope  not.  Anyhow,  off 
you  go  to  the  mine  to-day. 
This  is  no  place  for  you." 

He  helped  Wilmot  to  pack 
his  baggage,  interviewed  the 
landlord,  and  bullied  him  into 
making  a  liberal  rebate  on  the 
account,  ordered  a  cab,  and  the 
pair  went  off  stationwards  by 
a  circuitous  route  necessitated 
by  calls  at  various  canteens 
for  final  drinks. 

When  Wilmot  had  been  be- 
stowed in  a  carriage  Hartley 
found  there  was  time  for 
another  final  at  the  refresh- 
ment-bar. 

"  This  must  be  my  last,"  said 
he, — "collar  pinches.  Got  to 
pull  myself  together.  There's 
a  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society  to-night.  That  hum- 
bug Barker  is  going  to  read 
a  paper  on  Extension  of  the 
Main  Reef.  Collared  my 
theories.  If  I  go  there  full  up 
I  shall  fight  him  and  get  sus- 
pended. Happened  twice. 
Got  to  consider  my  reputa- 
tion. I'm  going  to  smash  his 
theories." 

"  Not  very  logical  if,  as  you 
say,  they  are  your  own,"  Wil- 
mot suggested. 

"Theories  are  no  good  on 
the  Rand  till  the  capitalists 
prove  them,  and  then  they 
prove  something  else,  —  that 
the  original  discoverer  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  them. 
I'm  quite  satisfied  to  let  Barker 
claim  to  be  the  Columbus.  I 
can  come  in  after  he's  smashed 
up.  This  is  an  upside-down 
country,  as  you'll  find.  Quite 
sure  you  haven't  claimed  to  be 
the  original  discoverer  of  —  a 
goon  ?  " 
"Certain." 


"  Don't  believe  you ;  but  keep 
your  mouth  closed  in  future. 
It's  lucky  for  us  that  so  many 
liars  say  they  have  found  what 
we  have." 

The  train  moved  off  before 
Wilmot  could  reassert  his  inno- 
cence of  the  charge.  Perhaps 
it  was  as  well,  for  he  could  not 
have  done  it  with  a  calm  and 
quiet  conscience.  An  inquisi- 
tive companion,  a  good  dinner, 
and  unlimited  whisky  are  not 
conducive  to  caution  in  a  young 
man  possessed  of  a  valuable 
secret. 

The  pinching  collar  and  that 
bulldog  resolution  which  —  ex- 
cept when  diluted  with  whisky 
— was  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  Hartley,  kept  him 
straight  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  He  had  an  interview 
with  the  members  of  his  syndi- 
cate, to  whom  he  gave  much 
valuable  advice,  supplementing 
his  written  report  by  state- 
ments so  damning  to  the  pros- 
pects of  the  enterprise  that  it 
was  easy  to  understand  why 
the  outspoken  honesty  of  the 
man  prejudiced  him  among 
mining  speculators,  who  pre- 
ferred a  more  complacent 
optimism  in  their  advisers. 
Hartley  was  not  of  the  con- 
ciliatory and  "promising" 
type.  He  had  missed  many 
a  lucrative  engagement  by 
asserting  his  belief  in  the 
worthlessness  of  the  proposi- 
tion before  signing  any  agree- 
ment. 

"I've  got  my  reputation  to 
consider,"  he  would  say;  "and 
I  can't  afford  to  be  associated 
with  a  failure." 

But  despite  this  eclecticism, 
it  had  been  his  fate  to  have  the 
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control  of  several  promising 
ventures  that  had  earned  the 
name  of  gold  -  mine  only  by 
reason  of  the  amount  of  coined 
metal  put  into  them.  Hartley 
had  made,  however,  one  con- 
spicuous hit  by  doing  what  the 
mining  opinion  of  the  Rand 
had  pronounced  impossible. 
He  had  made  a  small  property 
pay  on  an  output  of  seven 
pennyweights  to  the  ton,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  anything 
below  twelve  or  fifteen  was  not 
considered  worth  the  trouble 
of  looking  at.  True  he  had 
never  since  approached  that 
irreducible  minimum,  but  that 
one  victory  he  considered 
atoned  for  the  dozen  failures 
that  had  followed.  But  the 
mining  magnates  who  provide 
the  motive  -  power  do  not  so 
easily  wipe  out  and  forget  the 
record  of  expensive  failures, 
and  Hartley  was  ticked  on 
their  notebooks  as  an  honest 
and  capable  but  unlucky  man. 
The  consequences  were  begin- 
ning to  show  themselves  in  the 

O 

form  of  long  intervals  of  rest 
between  engagements,  which 
he  filled  by  spells  of  hard  work 


in  prospecting  on  his  own 
account,  when  he  could  raise 
the  necessary  funds ;  or  by 
running  up  big  liquor  scores  at 
his  favourite  hotels  when  com- 
pelled to  lie  idle.  His  character 
for  probity  ensured  him  credit 
wherever  he  was  known,  for  he 
was  a  profitable  customer  on 
whom  it  paid  to  wait. 

His  luck  was  in  this  day. 
Before  dinner-time  he  had 
fixed  up  an  engagement  to 
verify  for  another  syndicate 
certain  results  brought  in  by 
a  discredited  prospector  from 
the  East  Rand,  a  fee  of  one 
hundred  pounds  being  pro- 
mised for  work  that  would 
occupy  him  under  a  month. 

He  also  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Geological 
Society,  and  submitted  poor 
Barker  to  a  withering  cross- 
examination  that  almost  pro- 
voked that  gentleman  to  a 
physical  retort,  and  certainly 
played  havoc  with  his  theories 
in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
members. 

For  two  days  Hartley  went 
about  Johannesburg  in  a  soft 
collar. 


CHAPTER  IV. — ON  THE   RESURGAM. 


The  Resurgam  Mine  was 
within  two  hours'  drive  of 
Krugersdorp,  the  volatile 
history  -  making  headquarters 
of  aggressive  young  Afrikand- 
erdom,  and  the  centre  of  the 
West  Rand  mining  industry. 

Wilmot  found  at  the  railway- 
station  a  young  Burgher  who 
had  taken  to  cab-driving.  He 
agreed  to  transport  him  and 
his  baggage  to  the  mine  for 
little  more  than  half  the  value 


of  one  of  the  horses  ;  and,  what 
is  more  surprising,  kept  to  his 
bargain,  being  simple  and  new 
to  the  business. 

The  Resurgam  had  the 
desolate,  straggling  appearance 
common  to  all  mining  proper- 
ties. There  was  the  usual 
Eiffel  Tower-like  timber  head- 
gear over  the  shaft,  several 
buildings  of  corrugated  iron 
which  served  as  managerial 
offices,  residences  for  employees, 
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and  store-rooms,  and  a  large 
compound  for  the  natives, 
capable  of  accommodating  five 
hundred,  but  occupied  by  less 
than  a  dozen.  The  mine  had 
never  reached  the  producing 
stage,  as  there  was  no  battery- 
house,  and  the  only  visible 
machinery  was  the  now  silent 
engine  that  did  such  pumping 
or  hauling  as  was  necessary. 
Wilmot  knew  sufficient  of 
mining  matters  to  recognise 
that  the  property  was  being 
awakened  from  its  periodical 
sleep.  Heaps  of  timber  and 
mining  material  recently  de- 
livered lay  about,  and  an  ox- 
waggon  laden  with  timber  was 
being  off-loaded  by  six  Kafirs 
with  that  deliberate  ease  that 
enables  one  to  realise  that  the 
man  who  invented  the  phrase 
"  works  like  a  nigger  "  was  a 
humourist  who  has  been  taken 
seriously.  They  suspended  their 
work  to  look  at  the  new  arrival, 
and  having  lifted  four  ten-feet 
poles  in  half  an  hour,  sat  down 
for  the  usual  rest  and  snuff. 
Wilmot  saw  no  sign  of  the 

O 

engineer  in  charge,  to  whom  he 
had  a  letter  of  introduction,  so 
leaving  his  baggage  outside  a 
closed  iron  shanty  labelled  on 
the  door  "Manager,"  he  pros- 
pected round,  and  made  mental 
notes  of  the  expensive  wreck- 
age in  the  shape  of  unused  and 
rusted  mining  gear  lying  grass- 
grown  about,  representing  part 
of  the  thousands  of  pounds  of 
shareholders'  money  that  go  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  "  prom- 
ising "  property. 

Sounds  of  hammering  from 
one  of  the  larger  iron  build- 
ings, whose  few  windows  were 
boarded  up,  drew  Wilmot  to- 
wards it. 


"Hullo,  there!"  he   shouted. 

The  hammering  ceased,  and 
Wilmot  repeated  his  hail. 
Presently  the  door  was  opened 
a  few  inches,  and  the  face  of  a 
white  man  became  dimly  visible 
at  the  crack. 

"Are  you  M'Queen?"  asked 
Wilmot. 

The  man  came  out  without 
answering,  cautiously  squeez- 
ing himself  through  the  small- 
est space,  then  carefully  shut- 
ting and  locking  the  door. 
There  was  a  suggestion  of 
mystery  about  the  proceedings 
that  excited  Wilmot's  curiosity. 
The  man  looked  Wilmot  up 
and  down  before  replying  de- 
liberately in  the  accent  of  a 
southern  Scotsman — 

"I  am  Adam  M'Queen,  and 
who  might  you  be?" 

Wilmot  produced  and  pre- 
sented his  letter,  and  while 
M'Queen  was  slowly  reading 
it,  looked  him  well  over.  He 
was  a  slightly  built,  grey -faced, 
grey-bearded  man,  near  sixty, 
with  bushy  eyebrows,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  piercing  eyes 
that  gave  to  his  face  an  alert 
intelligent  expression.  It  was 
a  face  which  men  would  de- 
scribe as  strong  and  women  as 
surly  and  forbidding. 

"  The  boas  has  said  nothing 
to  me  about  this,"  he  said 
when  he  had  read  the  letter. 
"But  it  doesn't  matter.  I 
daresay  he  has  forgotten  it  by 
this  time.  I  hope  he  won't 
forget  your  cheque  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  or  that  you  will 
require  feeding.  There's  nothing 
to  eat  here,  and  I  don't  know 
how  you're  going  to  sleep ; 
there  are  nae  clothes  for  the 
bed.  For  that  matter,  I  don't 
know  what  you're  going  to  do. 
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Help  me,  eh  ?  "  This  to  an  in- 
terpellation by  Wilmot.  "My 
work  requires  nae  assistance. 
Helps  are  nuisances." 

The  man's  manner  was  gruff, 
but  it  was  the  gruffness  of  the 
chronic  grumbler  rather  than 
of  the  unfriendly  person.  Wil- 
mot had  given  up  judging 
Rand  mining  men  by  their 
words  and  manner. 

He  answered  cheerfully  that 
he  had  no  doubt  he  would  find 
something  to  do,  while,  as  to 
accommodation,  he  was  an 
Englishman,  and  could  adapt 
himself  to  circumstances. 

Adam  looked  at  him  sharply. 

"That  speech  shows  you're 
an  Englishman  reet  enough. 
You  all  think  you're  vara  clever 
at  adapting  yoursels,  but,  man, 
you're  wide  o'  the  mark.  Don't 
you  know  that  if  there's  one 
thing  an  Englishman  canna  do 
it's  adapt  himself  to  circum- 
stances ?  He  tries  to  adapt 
the  circumstances,  and  gets 
knocked  over.  Look  at  these 
iron  buildings, — red-hot  in  sum- 
mer and  refrigerators  in  winter, 
— all  put  up  by  Englishmen  in 
a  climate  where  the  hoose 
should  be  the  furrst  conseed- 
eration.  Is  that  adapting 
himself  to  circumstances  ?  No, 
sir ;  an  Englishman  would 
wear  his  overcoat  in  Hades  if 
he  arrived  there  in  winter,  and 
a  top-hat  on  boarrd  ship  if  it 
weren't  that  he's  afraid  of 
being  laughed  at." 

Adam  spoke  with  almost 
savage  earnestness,  punctuat- 
ing his  sentences  with  a  jerk 
of  his  head.  Wilmot  recog- 
nised that  he  had  to  deal 
with  a  dogmatist  of  the  most 
pronounced  type,  and  resolved 
to  humour  and  conciliate  him. 


"Then  let's  hope  I  may 
prove  the  exception  to  the 
rule,"  he  remarked,  as  M'Queen 
concluded  his  speech  with  a 
series  of  final  nods. 

"  Exception  to  the  rule ! 
How  can  it  be  a  rule  if  there 
are  exceptions?  You  may  as 
well  say  that  a  man  is  always 
healthy  except  when  he's  ill, 
or  that  a  country  is  hot  when 
it  is  not  cold.  You  English 
are  shocking  logicians." 

"What's  the  chance  of  get- 
ting something  to  eat  ?  "  asked 
Wilmot,  anxious  to  change  the 
subject. 

"Vara  little.  Don't  think 
I've  more  than  a  bite  for 
mysel',  and  I  don't  feed  till 
dark.  I'm  wasting  good  day- 
light now.  Man,  but  I'm 
vara  busy,"  and  he  turned 
to  the  locked  door,  against 
which  he  had  been  standing 
as  if  mounting  guard  and 
fearing  an  attempt  at  forcible 
entry. 

Wilmot  apologised  for  wast- 
ing M'Queen's  time,  and  sug- 
gested he  might  help  to  make 
up  for  it  by  lending  a  hand. 
The  old  man  replied  almost 
viciously — 

"I  tell  you  no  one  can  help 
me.  Mine's  vara  special  worruk. 
If  you  want  to  wait — and  if  you 
tak'  my  advice  you'd  catch  the 
next  train — go  to  the  office  and 
sit  a  bit.  I'll  come  in  pres- 
ently, and  maybe  I'll  scratch 
up  a  bit  meal." 

Wilmot  took  the  hint  and  re- 
tired to  the  office.  M'Queen 
watched  him  till  out  of  sight, 
then  opened  the  door  of  his 
mysterious  workshop,  and 
slipped  in  with  a  backward 
glance,  as  if  fearful  of  being 
seen  in  the  act. 
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The  office  consisted  of  three 
rooms,  each  about  twelve  feet 
square.  One  was  evidently 
used  as  office,  dining-,  and 
living-room  combined ;  a  second 
was  furnished  as  a  bedroom, 
and  contained  a  stretcher-bed 
and  the  ever-present  packing- 
case  bath ;  the  third  was  un- 
occupied and  bare.  The  office 
was  fairly  well  furnished,  and 
had  on  the  whole  that  untidi- 
ness that  bespeaks  occupation 
with  easy  comfort.  The  match- 
boarded  walls  were  covered  with 
maps,  plans,  photographs  of 
machinery,  printed  copies  of 
mine  regulations,  cuttings  from 
newspapers,  and  written  mem- 
oranda. A  couple  of  shelves 
were  well  filled  with  technical 
and  scientific  books,  all  marked 
withthename  of  AdamM'Queen. 
The  addresses  appended  were 
those  of  nearly  half  the  mines 
on  the  Rand,  betokening  many 
changes  of  venu. 

Wilmot  deposited  his  bag- 
gage in  the  empty  room  and 
sat  down  to  kill  time  with  his 
pipe  and  the  volumes.  As  he 
examined  them  he  grew  in- 
terested, for  they  bulged  with 
loose  notes,  plans,  and  drawings 
that  gave  evidence  of  the  work 
of  a  careful  and  methodical 
student  of  mechanics.  A  two- 
feet-high  pile  of  the  technical 
j  ournals  of  E  ngland  and  America 
indicated  that  Adam  kept  him- 
self abreast  of  the  progress  of 
his  profession.  The  library 
also  contained  a  score  or  so 
of  volumes  of  varied  character, 
but  all  dealing  with  philosoph- 
ical or  speculative  subjects, 
phrenology  and  physiognomy 
being  well  represented. 

By  the  time  Wilmot  had 
completed  his  inspection  he  felt 


something  approaching  awe- 
some respect  for  the  uncouth 
Scotsman,  whose  external  ap- 
pearance suggested  anything 
but  the  bookworm  or  student. 
But  he  was  not  surprised  at 
this  insight  into  the  character 
of  the  man.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Johannesburg  he  had  met 
too  many  millionaires  who 
looked  like  loafers,  and  loafers 
who  suggested  millionaires,  to 
allow  a  man's  appearance  and 
manner  to  influence  him.  He 
had  never  forgotten  that  the 
illiterate  bricklayer  who  shared 
his  bedroom  at  the  Imperial 
International  Canteen,  and  had 
but  one  change  of  raiment,  had 
a  banking  account  running  into 
three  figures,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal shareholder  in  a  pros- 
perous brick  and  tile  business ; 
nor  that  the  billiard-marker  at 
the  Bed  Crown  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
lady  who  supplied  milk  to  the 
hotel  the  wife  of  a  broken- 
down  Scottish  baronet  of 
ancient  lineage.  He  was  there- 
fore quite  prepared  to  find  a 
mechanical  genius  with  a  Euro- 
pean reputation  in  the  old  man 
who  looked  like  a  workshop 
labourer. 

It  was  four  o'clock  when 
Wilmot  had  his  interview  with 
Adam  ;  it  was  past  sunset 
when  the  old  man  rejoined  him 
and  called  a  Kafir  to  light  the 
oil-stove  and  prepare  tea.  He 
spent  some  minutes  exploring 
a  cupboard,  grumbling  at  the 
scarcity  of  fare  it  provided,  and 
making  inhospitable  comments 
on  the  nuisance  of  having  to 
provide  for  unexpected  visitors. 
A  sensitive  man  would  have 
been  justified  in  abruptly  leav- 
ing, and  a  few  months  before 
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Wilmot  might  have  thus 
marked  his  opinion  of  his  host, 
but  he  now  knew  Rand  ways. 

"Bring  out  your  best  to- 
night. I'll  pay  for  a  fresh 
stock  to-morrow,"  he  said. 

"  I  think  that  would  be  a 
reasonable  basis  of  procedure 
if  you  purpose  making  a  stay," 
Adam  answered,  and  on  the 
strength  of  the  assurance 
brought  out  several  luxuries 
that  he  had  previously  over- 
looked. 

"Of  course  I'm  going  to 
stay,"  said  Wilmot.  "Think 
I'm  making  an  afternoon 
call  ?  " 

"Well,  you'll  be  the  furrst 
factotum  who  stayed  here 
longer  than  a  fortnight  —  if 
you  do." 

Adam  spoke  with  meaning 
emphasis. 

"  I  don't  suppose  Sam  Barton 
would  agree  to  pay  me  twenty- 
five  pounds  a-month  if  there 
was  nothing  for  me  to  do." 

"Man,  but  it's  evident  you 
don't  know  Cyanide  Sam.  I've 
had  as  many  as  six  fellows  here 
at  one  time,  all  sent  by  Sam 
to  do  the  same  worruk  at 
thirty  pounds  a-month."  Adam 
chuckled  as  he  said  this. 

"  What  did  they  do  ?  " 

"  They  quarrelled  among 
themselves  for  a  week,  then 
drifted  back  to  Johannesburg 
one  at  a  time,  after  trying  to 
borrow  their  train  fare  off  me. 
Sam  refused  to  pay  them,  and 
when  they  got  impairtenent  he 
threatened  to  prosecute  them 
for  desairtion." 

"But  I've  got  a  proper 
agreement." 

"Yes,  which  you  might  sue 
Sam  on  in  the  Landdrost's 
court ;  but  as  the  Landdrost 


likely  owes  Sam  money,  or  is 
in  with  him  in  some  specula- 
tion, a  fine  chance  you'd  have 
of  getting  a  vairdict,  wouldn't 
you?  You  tak'  the  advice  of 
a  man  who  knows,  and  get 
away." 

Wilmot  felt  very  uncomfort- 
able. The  old  man  seemed 
perfectly  serious  and  desirous 
of  helping  him.  Why  should 
he  warn  him  to  go  if  there 
was  no  reason  for  it?  In  a 
few  moments  he  had  made  up 
his  mind. 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  go  !  "  said 
he  resolutely.  "I'm  going  to 
see  this  thing  through.  Dick 
Hartley  would  not  have  let  me 
come  if  things  were  as  you  rep- 
resent." 

Adam  showed  surprise  and 
interest  at  the  mention  of 
Hartley's  name. 

"Are  you  a  friend  of  his?" 
he  asked. 

"Yes,  we  are  in  a  thing  to- 
gether. We  are  great  friends, 
business  and  otherwise." 

"That  alters  the  case  con- 
siderably. If  Dick  Hartley 
arranged  this  business  for  you, 
you're  all  reet.  If  there's  one 
man  who  knows  how  to  handle 
Cyanide  Sam  it's  Dick." 

From  that  moment  Adam 
abandoned  his  hostile  and 
minatory  attitude.  During  the 
course  of  the  long  interchange 
of  experiences  that  filled  the 
evening  he  tacitly  confessed 
that  he  had  tried  to  scare  Wil- 
mot from  the  property,  as  he 
had  his  predecessors.  "But," 
said  he  apologetically,  "you 
are  an  improvement  on  them. 
They  were  all  unintellectual 
clods — loafers  on  the  look-out 
for  a  soft  job  with  good  pay. 
Man,  but  one  of  the  brutes  had 
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never  read  a  line  of  Burrns.  I 
notice  that  you  have  been  look- 
ing at  my  books.  I  gather 
that  you  have  a  degree  of 
literary  perception,  and  I  notice 
also  that  your  orrgan  of  ob- 
sairvation  is  moderately  well 
developed,  but  your  orrgan  of 
self-esteem  induces  you  to  be 
assertive,  and  opine  you  know 
more  than  you  do,  which  is 
accentuated  by  your  weak  de- 
velopment o'  the  orrgan  o'  con- 
scientiousness,—  a  vara  great 
fault  in  any  man,  for  it  induces 
the  vanity  that  shuts  out  real 
knowledge." 

"  You  talk  like  a  professional 
phrenologist,"  said  Wilmot, 
much  amused,  and  a  little  bit 
annoyed,  as  most  men  are,  at 
uninvited  criticism  of  their 
weak  points. 

"Phrenology  and  its  cognate 
sciences  have  been  my  study 
for  years.  I  am  exceedingly 
well  -  informed  on  them.  In 
fact,  there  is  not  a  man  in  South 
Africa,  and  vara  few  in  Europe, 
who  know  more  about  it  than  I. 
Let  me  diagnose  you  mechan- 
ically." 

Adam  went  to  a  shelf  and 
took  down  a  leathern  hat-case, 
from  which  he  extracted  a  fear- 
some-looking thing  something 
like  a  cylindrical  bird  -  cage 
without  a  bottom,  constructed 
of  steel  laths  and  abounding 
with  screws. 

"  This  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
genious instrument  of  my  own 
invention.  I  call  it  a  cranio- 
meter,  derived,  as  you  may 
know,  from  '  cranium,'  head, 
and  'meter,'  a  measure.  I  place 
it  on  the  head  o'  the  subject, 
and  by  adjusting  these  screws, 
which  I  turned  mysel',  I  press 
these  steel  bands  round  the 


skull  so  that  I  get  an  accurate 
and  pairfect  configuration  o' 
the  extairnal  configuration  o' 
the  occiput.  Haud  your  skull 
doon." 

Wilmot  allowed  him  to  apply 
the  machine.  When  his  head 
had  been  tightly  compressed  by 
the  numerous  steel  bands  that 
ran  like  the  meridians  of  lati- 
tude and  longitude  up  and  down 
the  interior  of  the  craniometer, 
Adam  released  it  by  unfasten- 
ing a  catch  that  hinged  the 
thing  into  two  parts,  and  clos- 
ing it  again,  placed  it  on  the 
table  and  proceeded  to  study 
the  mould  of  the  skull  that  had 
been  produced,  Wilmot  looking 
on,  as  he  smoked,  with  amused 
interest. 

The  phrenological  reading 
that  followed  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  enlarge  the  bump  of 
self-esteem  of  the  victim.  It 
was  brutally  frank  and  ana- 
lytical. Wilmot,  according  to 
Adam's  diagnosis,  was  a  crea- 
ture devoid  of  industry,  con- 
scientiousness, and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  moral  attributes 
that  go  to  make  an  exemplary 
character.  The  set-off  on  the 
debit  side  was  good  power  of 
observation,  and  a  marked  de- 
velopment of  the  organs  of 
locality,  language,  and  caus- 
ality. 

"  You  would,  but  for  your 
want  of  application,  mak'  a 
passable  engineer,  and  could 
find  your  way  about  a  country 
like  this  without  a  map,  and 
that  you  would  have  the  ability 
but  not  the  application  to 
construct." 

This  was  the  jam  with  the 
nauseous  powder. 

"  And  what  about  yourself  ?  " 
asked  Wilmot,  still  piqued  by 
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the  brutal  exposure  of  his  sup- 
posed deficiencies. 

"My  own  head,"  said  Adam, 
still  in  the  manner  of  a  platform 
demonstrator,  "  is  vara  remark- 
able, and  its  examination  has 
afforded  pleasure  and  astonish- 
ment to  many  eminent  students 
o'  the  science.  I  have  conscien- 
tiousness vara  large,  construct- 
iveness  abnorrmal,  as  you  can 
see  by  this  ingenious  machine. 
Causality,  which  is  the  reflect- 
ive faculty  that  engages  men 
in  the  causes  and  origins  of 
things,  and  which  guides  to  the 
employment  of  processes  of  in- 
duction, and  is  the  highest  and 
loftiest  of  the  intellectual 
powers, — I  have  developed  in 
the  highest  degree.  Firmness 
and  benevolence  are  also  far 
above  the  average." 

"What  about  self-esteem?" 

"  My  orrgan  of  self-esteem  is 
present,  but  it  is  kept  in  check 
by  the  vara  fine  development  o' 
the  orrgans  of  caution  and 
secretiveness,  and  particularly 
by  the  orrgan  of  comparison, 
which  latter  gives  me  the  sense 
of  proportion.  Therefore,  self- 
esteem,  which  in  an  ordinary 
head  would  lead  to  asserrtive 
conceit,  in  my  case  produces 
only  proper  self-respect." 

"I'm  very  fortunate  in 
having  the  society  of  a  man 
so  well  supplied  with  the 
qualities  I  lack,"  Wilmot  re- 
marked. 

"That  you  are,  and  if  your 
orrgans  of  veneration  and  imita- 
tion were  better  developed,  you 
could  not  fail  to  benefit  by  my 
company  and  example.  Al- 
though your  brain  is  woefully 
small,  your  orrgan  of  eventual- 
ity is  moderately  good,  which 


means  that  you  have  the 
proper  inquisitiveness  which,  if 
rightly  prompted  and  directed, 
leads  to  the  acquisition  of  use- 
ful knowledge.  Most  women 
possess  it,  but  they  lack  the 
sense  of  proportion,  and  so 
dissipate  a  great  gift  in  the 
conseederation  of  unimportant 
details." 

Wilmot  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise this  faculty  of  inquisitive- 
ness  by  seeking  to  know  the 
real  reason  for  Adam's  objection 
to  a  colleague  on  the  property ; 
but  the  faculty  was  evidently 
not  properly  prompted  and 
directed,  for  Adam  fenced 
adroitly  by  diverting  Wilmot 
with  a  narration  of  the  methods 
employed  to  get  rid  of  the 
objectionable  assistants. 

They  were  such  as  justified 
Adam's  claim  to  ingenuity. 
One  undesirable  was  sent  to 
spend  three  consecutive  days 
down  the  shaft  watching  for 
the  outburst  of  an  imaginary 
spring  that  was  to  flood  the 
mine.  He  deserted  on  the 
fourth  day.  Another,  with  a 
childish  horror  of  explosives, 
was  put  to  emptying,  loading, 
and  testing  dynamite  cart- 
ridges in  dark  and  dismal 

O 

underground  recesses.  A 
third,  a  person  with  no  apti- 
tude for  figures,  was  kept 
weaving  a  Penelope  web  of 
mine  accounts,  real  and  ficti- 
tious, which  Adam  regularly 
unwove  at  night  by  proving 
them  inaccurate,  starting  the 
distracted  victim  spinning 
afresh  next  day  till  he  also 
deserted. 

The  fourth  seemed  to  have 
got  fairly  even  with  his  tor- 
mentor—  in  fact,  he  scored 
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heavily.  He  had  been  set  to 
watch  for  the  threatening 
spring,  his  tortures  being  ac- 
centuated by  Adam  sternly 
forbidding  a  light  or  smoking, 
for  fear  of  the  fire-damp  that 
had  as  much  existence  as  the 
water.  On  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  day  he  came  hurriedly 
up  the  shaft,  announcing  a 
formidable  outburst,  and  refus- 
ing to  return  until  it  had  been 
verified  by  Adam.  As  soon  as 
the  old  man  had  reached  the 
bottom,  the  assistant  sent  the 
Kafir  engine-driver  off,  telling 
him  he  need  not  return  till 
night,  accelerating  the  native's 
departure  by  a  present  of  a 
shilling  to  buy  liquor.  Then 
the  man  packed  his  bag,  helped 
himself  to  some  of  Adam's 
secret  luxuries,  and  departed 
for  Johannesburg. 

Adam  spent  the  rest  of  the 
day  down  the  shaft,  where  he 
exhausted  a  copious  vocabulary 
in  a  futile  effort  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  absent  engine- 
driver.  When  the  Kafir  re- 
turned, very  drunk,  well  after 
dark,  and  hauled  up  the  cage, 
the  old  man  expended  the  re- 
maining atom  of  his  vitality  in 
qualifying  the  Kafir  for  prompt 
admission  to  hospital.  When 
he  had  recovered,  the  native 
laid  a  charge  of  assault  against 
Adam,  who  was  fined  a  pound, 
and  countered  by  getting  the 
Kafir  a  dozen  lashes  for  de- 
serting his  post.  As  soon  as 
his  back  was  healed  the  native, 
acting  upon  the  superior  know- 
ledge of  the  mining  regula- 
tions possessed  by  sympathis- 
ing fellow-countrymen,  laid  in- 


formation against  Adam  for 
contravention  by  employing  a 
native  engine-driver,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
old  man  fined  the  penalty  of 
twenty  pounds,  of  which  the 
informer  took  half.  What  was 
worse,  the  directors  sent  a 
white  engine-driver  to  the 
mine,  but  "I  soon  got  rid  of 
him,"  said  Adam. 

Wilmot  began  to  feel  keenly 
curious  to  divine  the  real  reason 
of  the  old   man's  objection  to 
having  white  men  on  the  pro- 
perty.     The    suggestion    that 
they  were  not  meet  companions 
for  one  of  his  eclectic  tastes  did 
not   satisfy  Wilmot.     He  per- 
severed  in   his   pursuit  of  the 
mystery,  and  in   the   course  of 
a  few  days  was  satisfied  that 
the  true  and  only  explanation 
was  to    be   found    behind    the 
carefully  guarded   door  of  the 
workshop,    where  Adam  spent 
quite  two-thirds  of  the  working 
hours.     Several  times  Wilmot 
attempted    to    gain   admission, 
but  Adam  was  emphatic  in  his 
refusal.     It  was  his    exclusive 
domain,    he    said,    and   hinted 
that  he  was  engaged  in  perfect- 
ing   an   important   mechanical 
discovery    that     if     successful 
would,  like  all  new  inventions, 
revolutionise    the    department 
for  which  it  was  intended.     If 
it  proved  a  success,  the  world 
would     know      all      about     it 
in    good     time  ;    if    a    failure, 
the     less     said     about    it    the 
better.      This  was  all  the   re- 
sult of  Wilmot's  inquiries,  and 
though  he  did  not  believe  it,  he 
pretended  he  did,   and    openly 
showed  no  further  curiosity. 


'  (To  be  continued.) 
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ON     THE     CHOICE     OF     A     PUBLIC     SCHOOL. 


"  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends,  once  more." 


ONCE  more,  my  dear  Cor- 
nelia, you  must  harden  your 
heart  and  brace  up  your  nerves 
as  you  watch  Boy  preparing 
for  an  entirely  new  departure, 
the  plunge  into  the  unknown 
depths  of  the  great  Public 
School.  There  have  been  in 
the  past,  and,  alack  !  there 
will  be  in  the  future,  those  for 
whom  this  crisis  has  proved  to 
be  pretty  well  the  end  of  all 
things.  As  there  are  many 
little  smolts  which  go  out  to 
sea  and,  whether  lost  in  the 
depths  or  the  prey  of  some 
voracious  monster,  are  never 
heard  of  again,  so  there  will 
always  be  a  proportion  of  little 
fellows  whose  life  at  a  Public 
School  is  nothing  short  of  a 
melancholy  failure.  Lacking 
the  capacity  to  come  to  the 
front,  or  the  energy  to  keep 
pace  with  their  compeers,  they 
sink  into  being  nonentities  or 
"  smugs."  It  is  reassuring  to 
know  that  in  every  school  in 
England  there  are  at  least  as 
many  complete  successes  as 
there  are  total  failures,  and 
that  among  many  who  pass 
as  mediocrities,  no  mean  pro- 
portion will  be  reaping  an  un- 
seen and  almost  unsuspected 
benefit  not  from  the  school 
curriculum  only,  but  from  the 
daily  contact  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  boys.  One  thing 
certain  is,  that  at  every  Public 
School  in  England  there  will 
be  boys  good,  boys  bad,  and 
boys  indifferent,  though  a  lady, 
speaking  with  considerable  as- 


sumption of  authority,  did  once 
assure  me  that  all  the  clever 
men  came  from  Winchester,  the 
idle  from  Eton,  and  the  wicked 
from  Harrow.  He  would  be  a 
bold  speculator  who  ventured 
to  lay  down  a  law  as  to  which 
is  absolutely  the  best  school  in 
England.  Of  course  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  loyal  alumnus  to 
swear  by  his  own  fostering- 
mother,  but  I  cannot  expect 
Turk,  Jap,  or  Russian  to  in- 
dorse my  own  conviction  that 
England  is  the  finest  country 
in  the  world. 

You  will  do  well  to  weigh 
the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
Cornelia,  and  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  unprejudiced  as  well  as 
reliable  counsellors  before  you 
definitely  make  up  your  mind 
as  to  the  destination  of  your 
fledgling,  always  keeping  in 
mind  the  fact  that,  whether 
for  good  or  for  evil,  the  plunge 
into  Public  School  life  must  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun- 
dred be  regarded  as  final.  It 
is  not  likely  that  Eton  will 
accept  Harrow's  failures,  or 
Rugby  readily  open  her  doors 
to  a  boy  who  has  been  found 
wanting  at  Marlborough.  You 
may  quite  possibly  have  had 
your  own  way  in  the  matter 
of  the  Preparatory  School, 
Cornelia,  and  removed  your 
boy  from  one  to  another,  on 
the  ground  that  the  first  school 
was  either  too  large  or  too 
small,  the  climate  too  bracing 
or  too  relaxing,  the  discipline 
too  lax  or  too  severe.  But 
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your  exercise  of  the  power  of 
selection  has  come  to  an  end 
when  Boy  has  once  entered 
the  portals,  be  they  gloomy  or 
be  they  cheery,  of  his  Public 
School.  True,  you  still  have 
the  old  power  of  saying,  "  I 
shall  take  him  away  at  the 
end  of  next  term."  But,  pray, 
what  is  to  follow  ? 

It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  Paterfamilias,  more  wise 
than  strictly  honest  in  his 
generation,  has  a  playful 
habit  of  entering  Boy's  name 
for  years  in  advance  at  three 
or  four  Public  Schools,  re- 
serving to  himself,  sub  rosd  of 
course,  the  power  of  making  the 
final  decision  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

Per  contra  the  House-master, 
equally  wise  and  not  less  honest 
in  his  generation,  will  commonly 
be  found  to  have  on  his  list  the 
names  of  more  boys  than  his 
house  can  possibly  accommo- 
date. It  is  a  clear  case  of 
diamond  cut  diamond ;  but  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  my 
old  friend  Paterfamilias  was 
the  original  transgressor,  and 
that  the  House-master  acts  in 
self-defence.  The  same  gentle- 
man who  fairly  bubbles  over 
with  indignation  because  his 
boy  is  either  "called  up"  in 
May,  or  "postponed"  till  Jan- 
uary, "  when  I've  got  the  con- 
founded fellow's  own  letter  to 
say  that  he  will  take  him  in 
September,"  is  careful  to  sup- 
press the  fact  that  two  or 
three  other  "confounded  fel- 
lows "  have  for  four  years  past 
been  counting  with  more  or 
less  confidence  on  Boy's  pres- 
ence in  their  respective  houses 
in  this  identical  September. 
How  far  the  original  inter- 


change of  letters  between 
House-master  and  Parent  con- 
stitutes a  legal  contract,  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say.  But  we 
Anglo-Saxons  are  so  jealous  of 
our  supposed  rights,  and  so 
ready  to  invoke  the  protection 
of  the  Law  Courts,  that  prob- 
ably nothing  but  a  guilty 
conscience  —  or  shall  I  call 
it  a  knowledge  that  his  own 
house  is  made  of  glass  ? — 
prevents  Paterfamilias  from 
assailing  House  -  master,  or, 
vice  versd,  House -master  at- 
tacking Paterfamilias  with 
legal  stones. 

You  might  put  it  before  your 
husband,  Cornelia,  that,  inas- 
much as  four  years  hence  he 
will  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
definitely  one  way  or  another, 
it  will  be  to  his  advantage — 
for  doubting  Thomas  is  never 
entirely  happy  —  to  do  so  at 
once,  and  to  enter  Boy's  name 
for  one  house  or  one  dormitory 
at  one  school.  Just  this  much 
rope  we  may  concede  him,  lib- 
erty to  alter  his  determination 
if  either  scandal  or  grave  loss 
of  reputation  on  the  one  hand, 
or  serious  health  considerations 
on  the  other,  can  be  cited  to 
justify  the  change.  Both  he 
and  you  may  take  it  for 
granted,  Cornelia,  that  for  Boy, 
if  he  really  means  to  work,  the 
teaching  power  of  every  Public 
School,  so  far  as  Classics  and 
Mathematics  go,  is  good  enough 
for  all  practical  purposes.  Ac- 
cident or  design  may  render 
the  instruction  in  a  special 
subject  better  at  one  given 
School  than  at  another,  but 
specialisation  is  a  matter  to 
be  dealt  with  later  on.  I  have 
purposely  left  to  the  last  a 
third  ground  which  may  not 
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only  justify  Paterfamilias  in 
changing  his  mind,  but  should 
even  compel  him  to  do  so. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  Cornelia, 
that  both  you  and  your  good 
man  paid  due  attention  to 
the  Preparatory  Schoolmaster's 
"  Reports  "  of  Boy's  progress. 
I  am  not  alluding  to  those 
silly  little  printed  forms,  which 
are  seldom  worth  the  paper 
on  which  the  headings  are 
printed,  but  rather  to  the 
occasional  letter  intended  for 
your  private  inspection,  where- 
in the  Schoolmaster  really 
unburdens  his  soul.  Remem- 
bering always  that  no  man 
really  enjoys  the  task  of 
"  crabbing"  Boy  to  his  parents, 
believe  him  if  he  lays  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  little 
fellow  is  very  backward  for  his 
age.  For  you  will  find  that 
the  House-master  in  the  Public 
School  will  rather  thank  than 
blame  a  parent  who  at  the 
seventh,  ninth,  or  even  eleventh 
hour  asks  him  to  strike  Boy's 
name  off  his  list,  where  there 
are  really  strong  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  young  gentle- 
man will  be  superannuated  at 
an  early  date.  In  the  crowded 
state  of  the  more  popular 
Public  Schools  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  is  the  natural  order 
of  the  day,  and  the  House- 
master has  little  or  no  option 
in  the  matter. 

Aut  disce  aut  discede  manet  sors  tertia 
caedi. 

The  last  alternative,  if  not 
exactly  as  yet  a  dead  letter,  is 
in  these  more  enlightened  days 
commonly  reserved  for  the 
vicious  and  idle  rather  than 
for  the  incompetent.  Even  a 
Keate,  though  by  a  course  of 


flogging  he  might  stimulate 
brain-power,  could  not  create  it. 

"Do  they  birch  at  College?" 
says  the  Captain  in  '  Esmond.' 

"They     birch     fools,"    says 

V  «/ 

Harry,  "  and  they  cane  bullies, 
and  they  fling  puppies  into  the 
water." 

"Faith,  then,  there's  some 
escapes  drowning,"  says  the 
Captain. 

But  I  fear,  Cornelia,  that  you 
must  not  expect  your  own  par- 
ticular puppy,  if  he  chance  to 
be  the  worst  of  the  new  entry, 
to  escape  superannuation. 

Prendite  prrecipitem,  post  est  occasio 
calva. 

Grasp  your  nettle,  then,  and 
even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  if  you 
have  not  done  so  before,  ask  the 
Housemaster,  telling  him  your 
reason,  to  strike  his  pen  through 
Boy's  name,  and  try  to  send 
the  latter  to  some  school  where 
there  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule 
of  superannuation.  May  I  put 
it  before  you  that  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  Preparatory 
Schoolmaster  to  prophesy 
smooth  things  about  Boy 
rather  than  the  reverse?  So- 
called  home  -  truths  are  often 
unpalatable ;  but  it  is  better  to 
listen  to  them  now  than  to 
have  them  forced  upon  your 
convictions  later  on.  You  will 
find  it  difficult  perhaps  thus 
late  in  the  day  to  find  a 
vacancy  for  Boy  at  a  good 
house  in  another  school :  a  year 
hence,  when  having  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  at 
Eton  shall  I  say,  or  at  Win- 
chester, he  has  been  pronounced 
wanting  in  capacity,  the  diffi- 
culty in  making  the  change 
of  venue  will  be  multiplied 
fourfold. 
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The  revolt  of  an  individual 
against  a  system  seldom  leads 
to  much  practical  result.  But 
on  the  surface  it  would  seem 
that  Paterfamilias,  and  you 
too,  Cornelia,  have  some  ground 
for  grumbling  when  you  find 
that,  by  passing  the  Entrance 
Examination  into  a  Public 
School,  Boy,  however  irre- 
proachable his  moral  character, 
has  by  no  means  established  a 
permanent  claim  for  mainten- 
ance there.  Some  schools  in- 
sist upon  the  Entrance  Examin- 
ation at  a  period  when  Boy  is 
presumably  at  his  best — i.e., 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  term 
immediately  preceding  that  for 
which  his  name  is  entered ; 
others  defer  the  ordeal  to  a 
time  when  the  young  gentle- 
man is  probably  at  his  worst — 
i.e.,  on  the  termination  of  a 
long  holiday.  Under  the  former 
conditions  Boy,  more  especi- 
ally "crammed"  Boy,  may  to 
a  certain  extent  be  a^ble  to  pass 
muster  as  a  sharper  fellow  than 
he  really  is ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  his  ultimate  rejection  after 
he  has  once  satisfied  the  ex- 
aminers is  almost  unaccount- 
able. It  would  seem  to  be  the 
possibility  of  initial  rather  than 
of  subsequent  disaster,  how- 
ever, that  prompts  Paterfamil- 
ias to  have  two  or  more  strings 
to  his  bow,  therein  following 
the  precedent  of  the  sporting 
prophet, who  "picks  the  winner" 
of  a  race  by  giving  the  names 
of  the  two  leading  favourites 
and  one  or  more  promising  out- 
siders. 

Apart,  however,  from  use- 
less criticisms  of  methods  and 
vain  speculations  as  to  whys 
and  wherefores,  the  uncomfort- 
able fact  remains,  Cornelia, 


that  ability  to  enter  a  Public 
School  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply ability  to  carry  a  Public 
School  career  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  Without  venturing 
into  statistics,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  small  percentage  of  boys 
are  each  year  superannuated  at 
several  of  our  great  schools. 
Nor  is  the  Preparatory  School- 
master likely  to  sound  a  note  of 
warning  unless  he  is  convinced 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  that  there 
are  breakers  ahead.  Mortify- 
ing as  it  must  be  to  you,  Cor- 
nelia, to  have  to  change  your 
plans,  doubly  mortifying  where 
Boy's  presumed  incapacity  is 
the  reason  for  the  change,  re- 
member the  fate  of  the  king 
who,  in  defiance  of  the  pro- 
phet's warning,  went  up  to 
battle  at  Kamoth-gilead. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  you  need  either 
tear  your  hair  in  despair  or 
rush  to  the  conclusion  that  you 
are  the  mother  of  an  idiot. 

"  He  seems  to  lack  the  power 
of  concentrating  his  attention." 

This  is  the  polite  rendering 
of  the  Schoolmaster's  private 
opinion  that  Boy  is  an  idle 
little  beast,  and  in  some  such 
formula  the  unwelcome  news 
of  incapacity  may  be  conveyed 
to  you.  The  Schoolmaster, 
however,  is  not  infallible,  nor 
is  his  range  of  view  extensive. 
Now  and  again  the  supposed 
incapable  has  proved  himself  a 
better  man  than  the  teacher  who 
has  sat  in  judgment  upon  him. 

"  Concentrating  his  atten- 
tion "  upon  what  ?  Latin  and 
Greek  presumably.  There  have 
been  great  men  before  now, 
Cornelia,  who  can  hardly  be 
pictured  at  any  time  of  their 
existence  as  concentrating  their 
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attention  on  anything  half  so 
lifeless  as  these  two  dead 
languages. 

"  D — n  your  eyes,  sir  ! "  I 
once  heard  an  ex-captain  in  the 
navy  say  to  a  man — a  school- 
master, by  the  way — who  had 
ventured  to  smile  at  the  old 
sea-dog's  ignorance  of  a  stock 
quotation  ;  "  I  was  serving  my 
country  when  things  like  you 
were  grubbing  away  in  your 
Latin  grammars." 

One  seems  to  picture  Nelson 
the  schoolboy  dreaming  of  hunt- 
ing the  French  fleet  from  pillar 
to  post  when  he  ought  by  rights 
to  have  had  his  attention  con- 
centrated upon  the  conjugation 
of  "amo,"  ill-starred  verb  for 
him  in  the  years  to  come.  Un- 
fortunately for  Boy  of  to-day 
he  cannot,  like  Nelson,  enter  the 
Koyal  Navy  "  without  the  for- 
mality of  an  examination." 
Unfortunately,  too,  it  is  required 
by  our  Public  Schools  that  Boy 
should  concentrate  his  thoughts, 
to  some  extent  at  all  events,  on 
a  dead  language.  Possibly 
there  is  room  for  yet  one  more 
Public  School  in  England,  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  the  destitute, 
and  yet  not  a  paradise  of  fools 
to  which  "wasters  "  and  "  slack- 
ers "  might  congregate.  Rather 
should  it  be  an  institution  where 
boys  who  show  inability  to 
grapple  with  the  classics  might 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  Public 
School  discipline,  coupled  with 
skilled  instruction  in  those 
branches  of  technical  educa- 
tion which  the  Public  School  of 
thirty  years  ago  entirely  ig- 
nored, and  of  which  the  Public 
School  of  to-day  merely  scratches 
the  surface.  It  is  futile  work, 
however,  to  discuss  an  Utopia, 
and  so  let  us  hark  back,  Cor- 


nelia, to  the  arena  of  practical 
politics,  and  examine  the  possible 
reasons  for  Boy's  failure  to  con- 
centrate his  attention  on  those 
subjects  which  the  Public  School 
of  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow usually  exacts  of  him. 
What  is  it  that  is  preoccupying 
Boy's  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
these  subjects  ?  If  by  any 
weird  chance,  Cornelia,  your 
precious  child  is  the  victim  of  a 
gormandising  mania,  and,  like 
the  Fat  Boy  in  Pickwick,  in- 
dulges in  dreams  of  plump 
partridges  and  toothsome  pies, 
then  I  fear  that  his  case  is 
hopeless.  Modern  society  offers 
no  prizes  to  a  Gargantua,  and 
unless  Boy  chances  to  be  by 
right  of  inheritance  a  member 
of  some  rich  City  company,  his 
dreams  may  never  be  fully  real- 
ised. I  am  afraid,  my  dear  lady, 
that  home-training  was  at  fault, 
and  that  you  must  not  attempt 
to  shift  the  burden  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  this  malady  on 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  Prepara- 
tory School.  Boy  is  better  fed 
there  than  he  might  have  been 
at  Dotheboys  Hall,  but  he  is 
certainly  not  encouraged  to 
centre  his  attention  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table. 

Is  he  by  any  chance  infected 
with  the  game-playing  fever? 
Is  his  mind  full  of  cricket  aver- 
ages and  bowling  analyses,  or 
of  the  weights  and  measures  of 
the  rival  teams  in  the  football 
League  competition?  Has  he 
been  spending  hours  of  play- 
time, and  of  school-time  too 
when  he  has  got  the  chance, 
in  playing  imaginary  cricket- 
matches  on  paper,  or  football 
matches  on  his  school  -  desk, 
with  paper  pellets  for  the  ball 
and  inkpots  to  represent  the 
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goal-posts  ?  This  is  a  com- 
paratively modern  form  of  in- 
sanity among  small  boys,  and 
by  no  means  confined  to  the 
active  exponents  of  a  game. 
When  among  adults  so  much 
fuss  is  made  and  so  much  non- 
sense written  about  the  visits 
of  the  Australian  cricketers  or 
the  benefit  matches  of  popular 
professionals,  the  youthful  mind 
is  apt  to  take  the  infection  in 
a  serious  form.  Again,  I  am 
sorry  for  you,  Cornelia.  For  it 
is  only  here  and  there  that  the 
cricket-journalist  or  the  journal- 
ist-cricketer is  a  money-making 
individual,  and  the  very  few 
who  do  succeed  have  a  good 
deal  beyond  a  knowledge  of 
statistics  to  recommend  them. 
It  may  be  an  unfortunate  fact 
that  in  some  Preparatory 
Schools  overmuch  stress  is 
laid  on  the  importance  of  suc- 
cessful game -playing.  But  is 
it  not  also  true  that  in  many 
home-circles  game-playing  and 
game-players  are  the  one  and 
only  topic  of  conversation? 

"  Mind  you  learn  to  play  with 
a  straight  bat,  and  to  let  them 
alone  on  the  off-side,  my  boy," 
may  have  been  the  last  injunc- 
tion laid  upon  Boy  before  he 
was  packed  off  to  school. 

But  let  us  give  Boy  credit  for 
better  things  than  these,  Cor- 
nelia, and  hope  that  neither  the 
gormandising  mania  nor  yet 
the  game-playing  fever  is  sap- 
ping his  intellectual  powers.  It 
is  quite  on  the  cards  that  he 
has  allowed  his  attention  to 
be  overmuch  occupied  with 
dreams  of  better  things  than 
mere  animal  enjoyment.  He 
may  be  an  observant  or  even, 
on  a  small  scale,  an  ex- 
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perimental  philosopher,  or  he 
may  be  a  budding  naturalist. 
Tom  Brown's  friend  Martin 
was  anything  but  a  fool,  even 
though  he  did  use  cribs  for  his 
Latin  translation  and  Vulgus 
for  his  verses.  Of  his  own 
subjects,  if  he  did  occasionally 
stink  the  passage  out,  he  pos- 
sibly knew  more  than  any 
master  at  Rugby  could  teach 
him.  One  of  the  most  artistic 
boys  that  I  ever  met,  who  could 
play  the  piano  like  an  angel 
and  draw  figures  perhaps 
better  than  some  members  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  had  about 
as  much  idea  of  doing  a  copy 
of  Latin  verses  as  he  might 
have  had  of  flying  over  the 
moon,  probably  less  —  for  he 
had  some  turn  for  mechanics. 

Friar  Bungey  in  the  'Last 
of  the  Barons,'  with  his  "Porkey 
Verbey,"  his  "  hungerabo  et 
perspirabo,"  was  no  great 
Latinist,  but  a  little  know- 
ledge of  Alchemy  brought  him 
to  no  small  honour  in  the  Court 
of  Edward  IV. 

"  Thick?  what  do  you  mean?" 
exclaimed  an  Eton  Master — a 
man  who  looked  beneath  the 
surface,  when  speaking  of  a 
boy  in  his  house  who  was  any- 
thing but  a  Classical  scholar, 
and,  furthermore,  spelt  the 
King's  English  after  a  method 
only  "  to  be  understanded  "  of 
himself  ;  "  I  call  him  one  of  the 
cleverest  fellows  in  my  house." 

Subsequent  events  proved 
that  the  master  was  right, 
though  the  boy's  cleverness  lay 
in  quite  different  lines  from 
those  that  commonly  pass 
muster  at  Eton,  and  it  was  an 
open  question  at  one  time 
whether  he  would  escape  super- 
3  E 
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annuation.  For  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  forms  of  our 
greatest  Public  Schools  clever- 
ness in  matters  extraneous  to 
the  teaching  of  the  Pupil  Room 
is  apt  to  pass  unnoticed.  In 
the  Public  Schools'  Year  Book, 
a  fairly  reliable  guide,  it  may 
be  read  that  at  Eton  for  Block 
F — the  lowest  Block — 26  hours 
in  school  per  week  are  thus 
divided :  Classics  17,  Mathe- 
matics 4,  French  5 ;  also  that 
"  In  order  to  rise  from  one 
Block  to  another,  a  Boy  will  be 
required  to  pass  in  Latin  Prose, 
Grammar,  and  Mathematics 
severally,  as  well  as  in  the 
Classical  and  General  Totals  "  ; 
finally,  that  "  No  Oppidan  shall 
remain  in  the  School  who  has 
not  been  admitted  to  the  Fourth 
Form  before  the  completion  of 
his  14th  year." 

I  trust  that  I  have  made  it 
clear  to  you,  Cornelia,  that  if 
his  Classics  be  really  very  bad, 
however  clever  Boy  may  be  in 
such  outside  subjects  as  natural 
history  and  so  forth,  you  may 
be  courting  disaster  if  you  per- 
sist in  your  original  intention 
of  sending  him  to  Eton,  to 
Winchester,  where  you  are  dis- 
tinctly told  that  "  the  course  of 
study  is  principally  Classical," 
or  in  short  to  any  Public  School 
where  there  is  a  hard-and-fast 
rule  of  superannuation. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "we 
want  him  to  have  a  classical 
education,  though  he  is  so 
backward :  we  want  to  send 
him  to  Oxford,  and  then  into 
the  Church." 

One  year/ my  dear  lady,  at 
Eton  or  one  year  at  Winchester 
will  not  do  much  for  him  in  the 
way  of  a  classical  education, 
and  you  most  certainly  cannot 


send  him  to  Oxford  until  he  has 
arrived  at  years  of  comparative 
discretion  and  knows  something 
more  than  a  smattering  of 
Latin  and  Greek.  Heaven  for- 
bid that  at  fifteen,  a  most 
susceptible  age,  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  salutary  discip- 
line of  the  Public  School,  and 
be  packed  off  to  one  of  those 
excellent  and  well  -  meaning 
gentlemen  who  advertise  their 
ability  to  deal  with  backward 
boys  and  refractory  pupils. 
My  Utopian  Public  School  is 
unfortunately  as  yet  in  Utopia. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  in  our 
own  country  several  excellent 
Public  Schools  where,  even 
though  the  course  of  study  is 
as  at  Winchester  principally 
classical,  Boy,  provided  that 
he  be  not  really  idle  or  vicious, 
may  finish  the  natural  course 
of  his  school-life.  The  classical 
teaching  at  every  Public  School 
in  England  is  pretty  good :  of 
course,  there  are  degrees  of 
excellence,  and  in  some  it  will 
be  better  than  in  others,  but 
it  is  good  enough  everywhere 
for  Boy's  modest  requirements. 
While  it  is  impossible  to  guar- 
antee that  Boy  will  in  due 
course  become  that  which  is 
required  for  him,  a  university 
candidate  for  ordination,  a 
little  forethought  will  ensure 
for  you  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  you  have  done  your 
best  to  secure  this  happy  result. 
If  Boy  is  on  good  authority 
pronounced  to  be  a  scholar 
sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,  or 
even  the  more  ordinary  type  of 
scholar  for  whom  the  word 
superannuation  has  no  terrors, 
your  field  is  comparatively 
open  :  I  use  the  word  compara- 
tively with  design,  as  the  Win- 
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Chester  authorities,  having  won 
the  right  to  pick  and  choose, 
are  rather  jealous  of  reserving 
vacancies  for  any  stray  appli- 
cant. 

"  You  are  not  of  us  and  you 
must  not  be  with  us,"  said  Mary 
Cave  to  George  Effingham. 

Having  made  this  reserva- 
tion, I  may  fairly  say  that  in 
making  your  choice  of  a  Public 
School  you  have  a  perfect  em- 
barras  de  richesse.  According  to 
the  Public  Schools'  Year  Book, 
rather  more  than  a  hundred 
establishments  claim  the  title. 
So  far  as  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
each  one  of  these  may  be  doing 
good  work,  and  there  is  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  such 
a  place  as  Abingdon — I  quote 
it  as  coming  first  in  alpha- 
betical order — is  infringing  a 
patent  by  calling  itself  a  Public 
School.  But  you  will  have  to 
subdivide  the  total  number  by 
at  least  four,  and  perhaps  by 
five,  before  you  get  the  number 
of  those  which  are  commonly 
accepted  as  Public  Schools, 
and  even  then  old  -  fashioned 
people  will  say  that  you  have 
been  over  and  above  liberal. 
I  have  no  intention  whatever 
of  committing  myself  so  far 
as  to  give  a  "  correct  card  "  of 
Public  Schools.  A  few  that  I 
may  happen  to  mention  par- 
ticularly I  may  in  my  own 
mind  account  as  Public  Schools. 
But  neither  am  I  prepared  to 
give  reasons  for  my  classifica- 
tion, nor  am  I  likely  to  mention 
the  names  of  quite  twice  as 
many  more  which  I  should 
without  hesitation  place  in  the 
same  category. 

Now,  what  do  you  and  his 
father  wish  Boy  to  be  trained 
for,  Cornelia?  What  profes- 


sion is  he  intended  to  follow  ? 
The  future  calling  must  always 
be  an  important  consideration 
when  the  time  comes  for  the 
choice  of  a  Public  School. 
True,  indeed,  all  Public  Schools 
are  by  way  of  preparing  for  all 
professions ;  but  some  will  be 
better  nurseries  than  others  for 
one  particular  profession.  It 
is  an  early  day,  you  may  say, 
to  think  of  Boy's  profession, 
when  he  is  little  more  than  a 
child,  only  thirteen  or  there- 
abouts. But  surely,  if  he  is 
inclined  to  work  at  all,  it  is 
better  that  he  should  have 
something  more  definite  and 
more  substantial  to  work  for 
than  school  prizes,  —  those 
smartly  bound  books  which  he 
proudly  puts  up  in  a  shelf  at 
home,  and  never  thinks  of 
reading. 

"I  allers  like  pickles,  they 
looks  comfortable,"  quoth  a 
farmer's  wife.  But  she  never 
ate  them,  though  she  played  a 
remarkably  good  knife  and  fork 
on  the  more  solid  viands. 
School  prizes  are  also  very 
comfortable ;  but  Boy  ought — 
at  any  rate  by  the  time  that  he 
has  struck  fifteen — to  have  a 
more  solid  ambition.  He  has 
long  since  discarded  the  early 
aspirations  to  become  hunts- 
man, postilion,  footman  in  sky- 
blue  livery,  or  anything  else 
that  wears  bright  colours  and 
suggests  a  free-and-easy  exist- 
ence. Has  nothing  taken  the 
place  of  childhood's  fancies  in 
his  mind,  or  have  you  yourself 
never  troubled  your  head  to 
think  of  his  future? 

Sea -going,  in  the  Royal 
ISTavy  at  least,  the  Admiralty 
has  already  tabooed  for  him. 
That  one  year,  that  one  very 
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useless  year,  in  the  lower 
forms  of  a  Public  School,  is 
no  longer  either  recommended 
or  enjoined  by  the  Navy  Regu- 
lations. But  there  is  always 
an  off-chance  that  the  idea  may 
crop  up  again.  "  Vestigia  nulla 
retrorsum "  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  to  apply  to  the 
Board  that  rules  the  destiny 
of  our  first  line  of  defence. 

Apart  from  the  Navy,  at  the 
time  when  Boy  enters  the 
Public  School  any  profession  is 
just  a  few  years  in  front  of  him, 
and  the  sooner  he  makes  up  his 
mind  to  work  for  some  definite 
end  in  view,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  succeed  in  after-life. 

"  My  boy  won't  want  any  pro- 
fession," now  and  again  asserts 
the  country  squire ;  "  he'll  have 
a  biggish  place  of  his  own  to 
look  after  some  day,  and  he'll 
find  plenty  to  do  there." 

Plenty  to  do  indeed  if  you 
are  contemplating  suicide,  you 
dear,  silly  old  man.  Yet  even 
then  he  will  do  well  to  master 
the  first  principles  of  natural 
history,  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, forestry,  and  a  few  other 
things  besides.  Apart  from 
some  technical  knowledge  of 
this  kind,  in  the  non-sporting 
months  of  the  year,  the  life  of 
the  country  squire  must  be  a 
very  tame  and  lack-lustre  form 
of  existence ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  an  eldest  son  kicking  his 
heels  about  at  home  while  he  is 
waiting  to  step  into  his  father's 
shoes  is  something  too  melan- 
choly to  contemplate. 

For  Boy,  who  has  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  to 
be  contented  either  to  drift  into 
a  profession  or  to  go  on  waiting 
and  hoping  that  something  will 
turn  up,  is  a  delusion  and  a 


snare.  One  perhaps  in  twenty 
of  this  expectant  brotherhood 
will  fall  upon  his  legs,  nine  at 
least  of  the  remainder  will  end 
by  becoming  assistant  masters 
in  private  schools,  not,  indeed, 
because  they  have  any  vocation 
for  teaching,  much  less  a  desire 
to  teach,  but  really  and  truly 
faute  de  mieux.  For  a  few 
years  to  come  this  form  of  life 
ensures  tolerable  comfort,  a 
sufficiency  of  pocket  -  money, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  leisure 
to  play  games.  Hence  its  fasci- 
nation for  the  careless-minded. 

A  drifter,  my  dear  Cornelia, 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a 
"waster,"  and  the  "waster"  is 
the  most  contemptible  of  all 
men.  Look  ahead,  then,  my 
dear  lady,  and  see  that  Boy 
shall  never  have  cause  to  turn 
round  upon  his  parents  and  say 
that  it  was  their  want  of  fore- 
sight which,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, allowed  or  encouraged 
him  to  drift. 

A  few  tentative  remarks 
about  points  of  difference  be- 
tween various  schools  may  or 
may  not  be  of  interest  to  you, 
Cornelia,  and  in  either  case 
must  only  be  regarded  as  so 
many  scraps  of  second-hand 
evidence. 

Eton  shall  come  first,  as 
being  at  once  the  nursing-home 
of  the  Landed  Gentry  of  Eng- 
land and  the  training -ground 
of  the  majority  of  our  hered- 
itary legislators,  and  of  no 
small  proportion  of  the  people's 
representatives.  If  Boy  is 
likely  to  be  sufficiently  endowed 
with  the  goods  of  this  world, 
and  either  has  political  aspira- 
tions or  an  inclination  to  be- 
come a  useful  member  of  the 
Squirearchy,  send  him  to  Eton 
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by  all  means.  There  he  will 
interchange  ideas  with  boys  of 
similar  prospects  and  aspira- 
tions to  his  own,  nor  will  it 
be  to  his  disadvantage  to  find 
himself  rubbing  shoulders  with 
a  good  many  members  of  the 
class  whom  Coningsby  in  the 
days  of  his  innocence  desig- 
nated "  infernal  manufac- 
turers." In  these  modern  days, 
partly  perhaps  with  an  eye  to 
business  in  the  future,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  that  Boy 
may  start  life  on  a  higher 
social  level  than  his  father  did 
before  him,  the  wealthy  trades- 
man and  the  successful  specu- 
lator sends  his  son  to  Eton  as 
a  matter  of  course.  These 
fathers  are  probably  wise  in 
their  generation.  It  may  be 
possible  on  the  one  hand  that 
Mr  Kipling's  "cook's  son"  can 
borrow  some  "colour  of  the 
mind"  from  "the  son  of  a 
belted  earl ";  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  well  that  the  "infernal 
manufacturer"  should  at  an 
early  age  obtain  some  insight 
into  the  foibles  and  prejudices 
of  a  class  whom  he  may  some 
time  be  called  upon  either  to 
govern  or  to  assist  in  govern- 
ing others. 

It  is  equally  impertinent,  I 
am  told,  Cornelia,  to  enquire 
either  a  lady's  age  or  the  length 
of  her  husband's  purse.  But  if 
the  cost  of  Boy's  education  be 
a  really  serious  consideration, 
set  not  your  heart  upon  sending 
him  to  Eton.  It  may  not  be 
necessary  for  him  there  either 
to  offer  Mr  Ormsby  "such  a 
bottle  of  champagne  as  you 
have  never  tasted,"  or  to  have 
"  venison  for  dinner  every  day  " 
of  one  term,  or  even  a  "roast 
goose"  for  breakfast,  but  he 


will  be  in  a  false  position  if  an 
over-rigid  and  too  conspicuous 
form  of  economy  is  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  That  very 
poor  if  very  perfect  Gentleman 
of  France,  M.  de  Marsac,  with 
his  "doublet  awry"  and  his 
cloak  "worse  seen  from  the 
side  than  the  front,"  and  with 
that  jargon  of  white  lies  that 
his  fine  feelings  forced  him  to 
inflict  upon  his  dying  mother's 
ears,  must  over  and  over  again 
have  had  "  a  heart  full  of  burst- 
ing," as  he  moved  about  kings' 
palaces. 

That  the  teaching  of  Eton  is 
excellent  for  him  who  cares  to 
learn,  Balliol  and  New  College 
at  Oxford,  King's  and  Trinity 
at  Cambridge,  are  able  to 
testify.  But  one  at  least  out 
of  every  five  men  who  send 
their  sons  to  Eton  will  tell  you 
frankly  that  from  his  point  of 
view  the  learning  of  dead  lan- 
guages is  of  very  secondary 
importance  as  compared  with 
other  advantages  offered  by  an 
Eton  education. 

Let  me  warn  you,  Cornelia, 
that  if  Boy  be  one  of  those 
unfortunates  who  get  a  chill  or 
catch  a  cold  on  every  possible 
occasion,  you  will  be  well  ad- 
vised in  sending  him  to  a 
Tutor's  House  rather  than  a 
Dame's.  The  Eton  Dame  of 
4o-day  commonly  wears  trou- 
sers when  he  walks  abroad, 
and  is  doubtless  a  highly  cul- 
tured individual.  But  Eton  is 
very  conservative  in  its  ideas, 
and  the  tradition  of  the  elders 
does  not  allow  the  Dame  to  act 
as  Tutor  to  the  boys  in  his 
house.  Going  out  to  "  my 
Tutor's "  on  a  damp  night  in 
Eton  is  a  distinctly  catch-cold 
occupation. 
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If  the  thirty  or  forty  pounds 
which  will  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  Boy's  comfort 
and  discomfort  in  his  Eton  life 
is  really  a  serious  drain  upon 
the  family  purse,  substitute 
Dark  Blue  for  Light  Blue,  and 
send  him  to  Harrow.  "Not 
quite  the  same  class  of  boys 
there,"  you  may  say.  Well, 
perhaps  not  quite  the  same, 
but  something  very  like  it.  If 
from  Eton  a  longer  roll  of 
Premiers  and  Viceroys,  from 
Harrow  too  a  goodly  list  of 
Great  Men  of  Action. 

It  is  not  many  years  since 
these  lines  were  written, — writ- 
ten, alas  !  I  fancy,  by  one  of 
whom  the  School  on  the  Hill  can 
only  cherish  a  loving  memory  : 

"  Who  recks  to-night  of  party  spite 

Or  Irish  agitation, 
Of  dull  debates  or  Estimates 
For  freeing  Education  ? 
Enough  to  ken  that  Englishmen 

To-night  in  peace  are  sleeping, 
While  Schools  and  Farms  and  Fleet 

and  Arms 
Are  safe  in  Harrow's  keeping. " 

There  will  certainly  be  noth- 
ing lost  iin  the  way  of  good 
education,  and  another  drop  of 
we  will  say  thirty  pounds  in 
the  School  bill  if  Boy  goes  either 
to  Winchester  or  to  Rugby. 
If  at  either  of  these  schools  he 
chances  to  be  less  well  fed  than 
the  Etonian  is  reputed  to  be, 
it  will  be  rather  because  the 
latter,  drawn  from  a  wealthier 
class,  may  happen  to  be  more 
liberally  supplied  with  pocket- 
money  and  eatables  from  home 
than  because  the  ordinary 
school  -  dietary  of  one  school 
differs  materially  either  in 
quality  or  quantity  from  that 
of  another.  In  contrasting 
Winchester  and  Eton,  while  it 


may  be  claimed  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Etonian  King's 
Scholars  at  Cambridge  are 
about  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  New  College  Winchester 
Scholars  at  Oxford,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Winchester  sys- 
tem of  education  gets  more 
good  work  out  of  the  Com- 
moner than  does  the  Eton  sys- 
tem out  of  the  Oppidan.  And 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
the  ranks  of  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  "  Learned 
Professions "  are  more  largely 
recruited  from  Winchester  than 
from  any  other  Public  School. 

Possibly  on  the  principle  e'£ 
a<yd0a>v  ajadoi,  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  Winchester  tends  to 
this  result.  It  is  not  easy,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out, 
for  any  boy  to  become  a  Wyke- 
hamist except  by  open  competi- 
tion unless  he  is  duly  qualified 
by  right  of  heredity.  Now  and 
again  I  have  heard  the  state- 
ment made  that  at  least  every 
other  boy  at  Winchester  is  a 
Radical.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the 
statement ;  but  if  it  be  even 
partially  true,  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Radical  is  at  least  as  jealous 
of  conserving  what  he  deems 
to  be  his  own  as  the  so-called 
Conservative.  The  Rugby  of 
Arnold's  time,  when  the  mail- 
coach  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
was  pretty  well  the  one  and 
only  school  for  the  Midland 
squire's  and  parson's  sons  who 
— to  parody  Mr  Trevelyan — 
may  be  said  to  "  have  made  the 
name  of  Rugby  great,"  with- 
out, however,  running  her 
"  deep  in  debt."  If,  since  the 
railway  has  supplanted  the 
mail-coach  and  the  post-chaise, 
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Laurence  Sheriffe's  Foundation 
has  rather  lost  its  original  char- 
acter, time  has  in  no  degree 
impaired  its  efficiency  as  an 
educational  centre.  The  vitality 
of  the  oldest  of  our  Midland 
schools  may  be  gauged  by  the 
facts  that  after  a  period  of 
temporary  depression  it  has  for 
some  years  past  been  full  to 
overflowing,  and  that  its  list 
of  University  distinctions  will 
— Winchester  only  excepted — 
bear  comparison  with  that  of 
any  other  school  of  the  size. 
"  Rough  and  ready "  is  the 
double  -  barrelled  epithet  —  or 
may  I  call  it  compliment  ? — 
that  I  have  sometimes  heard  ap- 
plied to  the  school-life  at  Rugby. 
It  is  probably  less  rough  and 
ready  than  it  was  in  Tom 
Brown's  time,  and  after  all, 
Cornelia,  Boy  is  not  made  of 
gingerbread. 

If  you  wish  to  secure  for 
Boy  a  good  education  at  a  still 
smaller  cost,  you  can  have  the 
pick  of  quite  a  dozen  excellent 
schools,  where  the  total  ex- 
penditure on  his  behalf  may  be 
roughly  put  down  at  from 
£120  to  £130.  He  who  is 
counting  the  cost  of  taking  a 
house  will  add  to  the  rent  at 
least  another  quarter — at  the 
present  rate  of  progression  this 
promises  fair  to  become  a  half — 
for  rates  and  taxes.  A  similar 
addition  must  be  made  to  the 
figures  given  by  the  'Public 
Schools  Year  Book  '  as  "  neces- 
sary annual  expenses,"  by  way 
of  covering  such  items  as 
pocket-money,  journey-money, 
books,  and  so  forth.  At  each 
and  every  one  of  this  last- 
mentioned  group  you  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  Boy  will  be 
sufficiently  well  prepared  for 


the  Honour  Schools  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Shrews- 
bury still  turns  out  its  yearly 
tale  of  great  Greek  scholars ; 
Cheltenham  and  Wellington 
make  a  speciality  of  preparing 
for  the  Woolwich  and  Sand- 
hurst examinations ;  Tonbridge, 
and  perhaps,  next  to  Ton- 
bridge,  Clifton,  seems  to  offer 
most  advantages  to  the  boy 
whose  heart  is  set  on  engineer- 
ing ;  Marlborough,  especially 
liberal  in  the  way  of  cheapening 
education  to  the  parson's  son, 
wins  honours  galore  in  nearly 
every  direction ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  Oundle,  a  very 
modest  and  economical  estab- 
lishment, gains  many  distinc- 
tions in  mechanical  and  phys- 
ical science. 

Day  boys,  or  home  boarders, 
are  countenanced  rather  than 
encouraged  at  several  of  even 
the  highest  grade  Public 
Schools.  But  in  the  matter  of 
sending  Boy  as  a  day  boarder, 
my  advice  to  you,  Cornelia, 
except  under  stress  of  dire 
necessity,  is  briefly  "  Don't  !  " 
In  theory  it  may  sound  an 
enchanting  thing  to  keep  Boy 
under  your  own  eye  and  at  the 
same  time  give  him  the  benefit 
of  a  Public  School  education ; 
but  in  practice  he  will  commonly 
be  found  to  rank  as  "  neither 
flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring."  Still,  if  the  purse  be 
very  limited,  let  me  recommend 
you  to  move  your  goods  and 
chattels,  Boy  included,  either 
to  Bedford  or  to  Manchester. 
If,  as  in  Dr  Birch's  establish- 
ment, it  is  possible  that  "noble- 
men have  been  rather  scarce  " 
at  both  these  training-grounds, 
the  quality  of  the  education  is 
undeniable. 
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THE     DREAM    FAIR. 
(TO    HELEN    AND     ROSIE.) 

BEING  an  account  of  how  three  children,  after  becoming  by 
enchantment  much  smaller  than  Tom  Thumb,  and  having 
extraordinary  adventures  with  various  monsters  in  the  Forest 
of  Wild  Thyme  (where  the  children  were  seeking  their  little 
brother  Peterkin,  whom  mere  "grown-ups"  were  sorrowfully 
wont  to  say  they  had  lost  and  would  never  see  again),  came 
to  the  City  of  Sleep,  under  the  guidance  of  two  fairies — Pease- 
Blossom  and  Mustard-Seed, — and  to  their  surprise  found  a 
strange  Fair  proceeding,  which  ended  in  a  very  mysterious  and 
wonderful  way. 

So  we  came  through  a  glittering  crystal  grot 

By  a  path  like  a  pale  moonbeam, 
And  a  broad  blue  bridge  of  Forget-me-not 

Over  a  shimmering  stream, 
To  where,  through  the  deep  blue  dusk,  a  gleam 

Rose  like  the  soul  of  the  setting  sun, 
A  sunset  breaking  through  the  earth, 

A  crimson  sea  of  the  poppies  of  dream, 
Deep  as  the  sleep  that  gave  them  birth 

In  the  night  where  all  earthly  dreams  are  done. 

And  then,  like  a  pearl-pale  porch  of  the  moon, 

Faint  and  sweet  as  a  starlit  shrine, 
Over  the  gloom 
Of  the  crimson  bloom 

We  saw  the  Gates  of  Ivory  shine ; 
And,  lulled  and  lured  by  the  lullaby  tune 

Of  the  cradling  airs  that  drowsily  creep 
From  blossom  to  blossom,  and  lazily  croon 
Through  the  heart  of  the  midnight's  mystic  noon, 

We  came  to  the  Gates  of  the  City  of  Sleep. 

Faint  and  sweet  as  a  lily's  repose 

On  the  broad  black  breast  of  a  midnight  lake, 

The  City  delighted  the  cradling  night : 
Like  a  straggling  palace  of  cloud  it  rose; 

The  towers  were  crowned  with  a  crystal  light 
Like  the  starry  crown  of  a  white  snow-flake 
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As  they  pierced  in  a  wild  white  pinnacled  crowd, 
Through  the  dusky  wreaths  of  enchanted  cloud 
That  swirled  all  round  like  a  witch's  hair. 

And  we  heard,  as  the  sound  of  a  great  sea  sighing, 
The  sigh  of  the  sleepless  world  of  care  ; 

And  we  saw  strange  shadowy  figures  flying 

Up  to  the  Ivory  Gates  and  beating 

With  pale  hands,  long  and  famished  and  thin; 

Like  blinded  birds  we  saw  them  dash 
Against  the  cruelly  gleaming  wall : 
We  heard  them  wearily  moan  and  call 

With  sharp  starved  lips  for  ever  entreating 
The  pale  door-keeper  to  let  them  in. 

And  still,  as  they  beat,  again  and  again, 

We  saw  on  the  moon-pale  lintels  a  splash 
Of  crimson  blood,  like  a  poppy-stain, 
Or  a  wild  red  rose  from  the  gardens  of  pain 
That  sigh  all  night  like  a  ghostly  sea 
From  the  City  of  Sleep  to  Gethsemane. 

And  lo,  as  we  neared  that  mighty  crowd 

An  old  blind  man  came,  crying  aloud 

To  greet  us,  as  once  the  blind  man  cried 

In  the  Bible  picture — you  know  we  tried 

To  paint  that  print,  with  its  Eastern  sun ; 

But  the  reds  and  the  yellows  would  mix  and  run, 

And  the  blue  of  the  sky  made  a  horrible  mess 

Eight  over  the  edge  of  the  Lord's  white  dress. 

And  the  old  blind  man,  just  as  though  he  had  eyes, 

Came  straight  to  meet  us ;  and  all  the  cries 

Of  the  crowd  were  hushed ;  and  a  strange  sweet  calm 

Stole  through  the  air  like  a  breath  of  the  balm 

That  was  wafted  abroad  from  the  Forest  of  Thyme 

(For  it  rolled  all  round  that  curious  clime 

With  its  magical  clouds  of  perfumed  trees). 

And  the  blind  man  cried,   "  Our  help  is  at  hand  ! 

Oh,  brothers,  remember  the  old  command, 

Remember  the  frankincense  and  myrrh, — 

Make  way,  make  way  for  those  little  ones  there  j 
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Make  way,  make  way,  I  have  seen  them  afar 

Under  a  great  white  Eastern  star; 

For  I  am  the  mad  blind  man  who  sees ! " 

Then  he  whispered,  softly — Of  such  as  these; 

And  through  the  hush  of  the  cloven  crowd 

We  passed  to  the  Gates  of  the  City,  and  there 

Our  fairy  heralds  cried  aloud — 

Open  your  Gates;  don't  stand  and  stare; 

These  are  the  Children  for  whom  our  King 

Made  all  the  star-worlds  dance  in  a  ring  / 

And  lo,  like  a  sorrow  that  melts  from  the  heart 
In  tears,  the  slow  gates  melted  apart, 
And  into  the  City  we  passed  like  a  dream ; 
And  then,  in  one  splendid  marching  stream 
The  whole  of  that  host  came  following  through. 

"We  were  only  children,  just  like  you ; 

Children,  ah,  but  we  felt  so  grand 

As  we  led  them — although  we  could  understand 

Nothing  at  all  of  the  wonderful  song 

That  rose  all  round  as  we  marched  along. 

SONG. 

You  that  have  seen  how  the  world  and  its  glory 

Change  and  grow  old  like  the  love  of  a  friend ; 
You  that  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  story, 

You  that  were  tired  ere  you  came  to  the  end; 
You  that  are  weary  of  laughter  and  sorrow, 

Pain  and  pleasure,  labour  and  sin, 
Sick  of  the  midnight  and  dreading  the  morrow, 

Ah,  come  in;  come  in. 

You  that  are  bearing  the  load  of  the  ages; 

You  that  have  loved  overmuch  and  too  late; 
You  that  confute  all  the  saws  of  the  sages; 

You  that  served  only  because  you  must  wait, 
Knowing  your  work  was  a  wasted  .endeavour ; 

You  that  have  lost  and  yet  triumphed  therein, 
Add  loss  to  your  losses  and  triumph  for  ever  ; 

Ah,  come  in ;  come  in. 
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And  we  knew  as  we  went  up  that  twisted  street, 

With  its  violet  shadows  and  pearl-pale  walls, 
We  were  coming  to  Something  strange  and  sweet, 

For  the  dim  air  echoed  with  elfin  calls ; 
And,  far  away,  in  the  heart  of  the  City, 

A  murmur  of  laughter  and  revelry  rose, — 
A  sound  that  was  faint  as  the  smile  of  Pity, 

And  sweet  as  a  swan-song's  golden  close. 

And  then,  once  more,  as  we  marched  along, 
There  surged  all  round  us  that  wonderful  song, 
And  it  swung  to  the  tramp  of  our  marching  feet ; 
But  ah,  it  was  tenderer  now  and  so  sweet 
That  it  made  our  eyes  grow  wet  and  blind, 
And  the  whole  wide  world  seem  mother-kind, 
Folding  us  round  with  a  gentle  embrace, 
And  pressing  our  souls  to  her  soft  sweet  face. 

SONG. 

Dreams;  dreams;  ah,  the  memory  blinding  us, 

Blinding  our  eyes  to  the  way  that  we  go; 
Till  the  new  sorrow  come,  once  more  reminding  us 

Blindly  of  kind  hearts,  ours  long  ago: 
Mother-mine,  whisper  we,  yours  was  the  love  for  me  I 

Still,  though  our  paths  lie  lone  and  apart, 
Yours  is  the  true  love,  shining  above  for  me, 

Yours  are  the  kind  eyes,  hurting  my  heart. 

Dreams;  dreams;  ah,  how  shall  we  sing  of  them, 

Dreams  that  we  loved  with  our  head  on  her  breast; 
Dreams;  dreams;  and  the  cradle-sweet  swing  of  them; 

Ay;  for  her  voice  was  the  sound  we  loved  best. 
Can  we  remember  at  all  or,  forgetting  it, 

Can  we  recall  for  a  moment  the  gleam 
Of  our  childhoods  delight  and  the  wonder  begetting  it, 

Wonder  awakened  in  dreams  of  a  dream  ? 

And,  once  again,  from  the  heart  of  the  City 

A  murmur  of  tenderer  laughter  rose, 
A  sound  that  was  faint  as  the  smile  of  Pity 

And  sweet  as  a  swan-song's  golden  close; 
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And  it  seemed  as  if  some  wonderful  Fair 

Were  charming  the  night  of  the  City  of  Dreams, 
For,  over  the  mystical  din  out  there, 

The  clouds  were  litten  with  flickering  gleams, 
And  a  roseate  light  like  the  day's  first  flush 

Quivered  and  beat  on  the  towers  above, 
And  we  heard  through  the  curious  crooning  hush 

An  elfin  song  that  we  used  to  love. 

Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  horn  .  .  . 

And  the  soft  wind  blew  it  the  other  way; 
And  all  that  we  heard  was — Cow's  in  the  corn; 

But  we  never  heard  anything  half  so  gay ! 
And  ever  we  seemed  to  be  drawing  nearer 

That  mystical  roseate  smoke- wreathed  glare, 
And  the  curious  music  grew  louder  and  clearer, 

Till  Mustard-Seed  said,  "  We  are  lucky,  you  see, 

We've  arrived  at  a  time  of  festivity!" 
And  so  to  the  end  of  the  street  we  came 

And  turned  a  corner  and — there  we  were, 
In  a  place  that  glowed  like  the  dawn  of  day, 

A  crowded  clamouring  City  square 
Like  the  cloudy  heart  of  an  opal,  aflame 

With  the  lights  of  a  great  Dream-Fair : 
Thousands  of  children  were  gathered  there, 

Thousands  of  old  men,  weary  and  grey, 
And  the  shouts  of  the  showmen  filled  the  air — 

This  way  !     This  way  !     This  way  ! 

And  See-Saw ;   Margery  Daw ;   we  heard  a  rollicking  shout 
As  the  swing-boats  hurtled  over  our  heads  to  the  tune  of  the 

roundabout ; 
And   Little   Boy  Blue,   come   blow    your   horn,   we    heard    the 

showmen  cry, 
And   Dickory   Dock,   I'm   as  good   as    a    clock,   we    heard    the 

swings  reply. 

This  way,  this  way  to  your  Heart's  Desire, 

Come,  cast  your  burdens  down ; 
And  the  pauper  shall  mount  his  throne  in  the  skies, 

And  the  king  be  rid  of  his  crown : 
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And  souls  that  were  dead  shall  be  fed  with  fire 

From  the  fount  of  their  ancient  pain, 
And  your  lost  love  come  with  the  light  in  her  eyes 

Back  to  your  heart  again. 

Ah ;   here  be  sure  she  shall  never  prove 

Less  kind  than  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
This  way,  this  way  to  your  old  lost  love 

You  shall  kiss  her  lips  to-night ; 
This  way  for  the  smile  of  a  dead  man's  face 

And  the  grip  of  a  brother's  hand ; 
This  way  to  your  childhood's  heart  of  grace 

And  your  home  in  Fairyland. 

Dickory  Dock,  I'm  as  good  as  a  clock,  d'you  hear  my  swivels 

chime  ? 

To  and  fro  as  I  come  and  go,  I  keep  eternal  time. 
O,   little  Bo-peep,  if  you've  lost  your  sheep  and   don't   know 

where  to  find  'em, 
Leave  'em  alone  and  they'll  come  home,  and  carry  their  tails 

behind  'em. 

And  See-Saw  ;  Margery  Daw  ;  there  came  the  chorussing  shout 
As  the  swing-boats  answered  the  roaring  tune  of  the  rollick- 
ing roundabout ; 

Dickory,  dickory,  dickory,  dock,  d'you  hear  my  swivels  chime? 
Swing ;  swing ;  you're  as  good  as  a  king  if  you  keep  eternal  time. 

Then  we  saw  that  the  tunes  of  the  world  were  one ; 
And  the  metre  that  guided  the  rhythmic  sun 
Was  at  one,  like  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  sea, 
With  the  tunes  that  we  learned  at  our  mother's  knee ; 
The  beat  of  the  horse-hoofs  that  carried  us  down 
To  see  the  fine  Lady  of  Banbury  Town ; 
And  so,  by  the  rhymes  that  we  knew,  we  could  tell 
Without  knowing  the  others — that  all  was  well. 

And  then,  our  brains  began  to  spin ; 

For  it  seemed  as  if  that  mighty  din 

Were  no  less  than  the  cries  of  the  poets  and  sages 

Of  all  the  nations  in  all  the  ages ; 

And,  if  they  could  only  beat  out  the  whole 

Of  their  music  together,  the  guerdon  and  goal 
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Of  the  world  would  be  reached  with  one  mighty  shout, 
And  the  dark  dread  secret  of  Time  be  out; 
And  nearer,  nearer  they  seemed  to  climb, 

And  madder  and  merrier  rose  the  song, 
And  the  swings  and  the  see-saws  marked  the  time; 

For  this  was  the  maddest  and  merriest  throng 
That  ever  was  met  on  a  holy-day 
To  dance  the  dust  of  the  world  away; 
And  madder  and  merrier,  round  and  round 
The  whirligigs  whirled  to  the  whirling  sound, 
Till  it  seemed  that  the  mad  song  burst  its  bars 
And  mixed  with  the  song  of  the  whirling  stars, 
The  song  that  the  rhythmic  Time-Tides  tell 
To  seraphs  in  Heaven  and  devils  in  Hell : 
Ay;  Heaven  and  Hell  in  accordant  chime 
With  the  universal  rhythm  and  rhyme 
"Were  nearing  the  secret  of  Space  and  Time ; 
The  song  of  that  ultimate  mystery 
Which  only  the  mad  blind  men  who  see, 
Led  by  the  laugh  of  a  little  child, 
Can  utter;   Ay,  wilder  and  yet  more  wild 
It  maddened,  till  now — full  song — it  was  out ! 
It  roared  from  the  starry  roundabout, — 

A  child  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  in  Bethlehem,,  in  Bethlehem, 
A  child  was  born  in  Bethlehem ;    ah,  hear  my  fairy  fable ; 

For  I  have  seen   the  King  of  kings,  no   longer    thronged   with 

angel  wings, 
But  croodling  like  a  little  babe,  and  cradled  in  a  stable. 

The  wise  men  came  to  greet  him  with  their  gifts  of  myrrh  and 

frankincense, 
Gold  and  myrrh  and  frankincense  they  brought  to  make  him 

mirth ; 

And  would  you  know  the  way  to  win  to  little  brother  Peterkin, 
My  childhoods  heart  shall  guide  you  through  the  glories  of 
the  earth. 

A  child  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  in  Bethlehem,  in  Bethlehem; 

The  wise  men  came  to  welcome  him :  a  star  stood  o'er  the  gable ; 
And  there  they  saw  the  King  of  kings,  no  longer  thronged  with 
angel  wings, 

But  croodling  like  a  little  babe,  and  cradled  in  a  stable. 

ALFRED  NOTES. 
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DAMASCUS  :    ITS   ENGLISH   INFLUENCES   AND   ITS 
SCOTTISH   HOSPITAL. 

BY  COLONEL  HENRY  KNOLL TS,    M.V.O. 


"WERE  I  not  an  English- 
man, I  should  wish  I  were  a 
Scotsman,"  was  a  compliment 
which  met  with  the  retort, 
"  And  were  I  not  a  Scotsman, 
I  should  wish  I  were  a  Scots- 
man." This  patriotic  incivility 
recurred  to  my  mind  in  Dam- 
ascus, when  I  was  there,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  min- 
utely and  systematically  in- 
vestigating the  work  carried  on 
by  the  Victoria  Hospital,  an 
almost  unknown  twig  of  Scot- 
tish benevolence  and  success- 
ful enterprise  of  which  Scots- 
men may  well  be  proud.  I 
seek  to  extend,  ever  so  little, 
its  repute,  in  the  hope  that  I 
may  contribute,  ever  so  little, 
to  its  prosperity.  Yet,  lest  I 
should  weary  my  readers  with 
monotonous  eulogy,  or  by  dwell- 
ing exclusively  on  a  subject 
which  has  much  of  sadness  in 
it,  I  will  diversify  my  theme 
by  first  speaking  somewhat  of 
the  city  itself, —  an  enormous 
oasis  in  a  vast  region  of  desert, 
a  pearl  set  in  emeralds. 

No  place  I  have  ever  visited 
during  my  many  remote  travels, 
certainly  no  place  comparative- 
ly so  accessible  from  England,  is 
so  entrancingly,  so  dramatically 
oriental  as  Damascus.  Beauti- 
ful Cairo  is  Egypt,  tempered 
largely  with  Pharaohs  and  the 
French ;  Constantinople  is  more 
than  half  made  up  of  Western 
adventurers  and  Eastern  Lev- 
antines ;  Jerusalem  is  Jewish ; 
Ceylon  is  Cingalese ;  Chinese 


Hankow  is  yellow  pig -tailed 
ugliness ;  Japanese  Kioto  is 
yellow  veneered  nudity ;  but 
Damascus  is  the  city  of  oriental 
tradition  and  'Arabian  Nights,' 
of  Haroun-al-Raschid  and  Sin- 
bad  the  Sailor,  of  flowing  robes 
and  close-fitting  yashmaks,  of  sol- 
emn pashas  and  smiling  houris, 
of  brilliant  colours  and  sombre 
demeanour — the  region  of 

"A  cloudless  sun  which  ever  shines, 
Bright  maidens  and  unfailing  vines." 

From  one  of  the  gorges  of 
the  Anti-Libanus  our  evil  and 
squalid  Turkish  train  emerges 
into  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  which  marks  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Barada 
(Naaman's  Abana).  At  first 
the  traces  of  an  elementary 
fertility  can  be  surmised  from 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  green 
herbage,  through  which  trickles 
a  newly  born  streamlet.  Gradu- 
ally strip  and  streamlet  broaden 
as  we  whirl  down  a  precipitous 
incline,  which  leads  us  into  the 
large  deep  basin  wherein  the 
city  is  situated.  Impoverished 
vegetation  and  stunted  trees 
expand  into  sub-tropical  beauty, 
until  at  last  it  seems  as  though 
we  were  speeding  through  an 
endless  hothouse  area  of  lux- 
uriant orchards  and  gardens. 
Walnut-trees  and  vines,  apri- 
cot-, almond-,  fig-,  apple-,  and 
plum  -  trees,  and  innumerable 
numbers  of  pomegranate -trees 
laden  with  glowing  fruit,  cover 
a  circuit  of  about  nineteen  miles 
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in  diameter.  Through  these 
tangled  masses  rushes  the  now 
foaming  broad  torrent,  the 
Barada,  and  the  contrast  of 
the  emerald  verdure  is  rendered 
more  striking  because  it  is  set 
in  a  framework  of  dark  dismal 
desert,  with  gloomy  depressions 
and  arid  elevations,  flat-roofed 
houses  and  lifeless-looking  mud 
villages.  Tradition  states  that 
one  of  the  heights  which  we 
passed  was  the  scene  of  Cain's 
murder  of  Abel. 

Let  me  describe  a  typical 
stroll  through  a  city  which  un- 
questionably was  of  consider- 
able antiquity  when  Abraham, 
whose  steward  was  "  Eliezer  of 
Damascus"  (Gen.  xv.),  in  1913 
B.C.  pursued  the  Syrian  kings 
"unto  Hobah,  which  is  on  the 
left  hand  of  Damascus  "  (Gen. 
xiv.),  and  succeeded  in  rescuing 
Lot.  It  has  now  a  population 
estimated  at  upwards  of  200,000 
inhabitants.  Probably  we  shall 
not  see  amongst  them  a  single 
European  face,  and  certainly 
we  shall  not  hear  a  single 
European  word,  unless  indeed 
we  specially  seek  it  out.  The 
paucity  of  our  fellow-country- 
men may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  the  Sunday  congre- 
gation in  the  English  church 
averages  about  fourteen  only, 
notwithstanding  diligent  whip- 
ping-in.  Every  object  is  a 
marvel  of  reality  or  an  interest 
of  imagination.  There  is  the 
throng  of  grave  turbaned 
Mohammedans,  the  very  beau 
id6al  of  dignity.  There  are 
flashing  -  eyed,  mouth  -  covered 
women,  who,  if  they  retain  a 
shadow  of  self-respect,  will  bash- 
fully clap  their  hands  to  their 
somewhat  ugly  lips  should  their 
veil  slip  aside.  There  are  the 


brightly  be  -  ragged,  swarthy, 
and  sometimes  beautiful  Arab 
children,  only  a  shade  less  im- 
pudent than  the  shameless 
hussies  who  largely  people  the 
Christian  quarter.  There  are 
isolated  specimens  of  the  Bed- 
ouin Children  of  the  Desert,  in 
aspect  melodramatic,  haughty, 
and  rather  villainous -looking, 
abominably  equipped,  ludi- 
crously armed  with  extraordi- 
narily long  matchlocks,  and 
mounted  on  incomparably 
splendid  horses,  such  as  surely 
Job  must  have  had  in  his 
mind's  eye  when  he  describes 
a  noble  steed  "  who  paweth  in 
the  valley,"  who  "mocketh  at 
fear,"  who  "saith  among  the 
trumpets  Ha,  ha  ;  and  smelleth 
the  battle  afar  off."  There  are 
strings  of  malignant  camels, 
eyeing  their  human  taskmasters 
with  undisguised  hatred  and 
contempt.  There  are  huge 
white  donkeys,  the  blue-blooded 
of  their  race,  with  wonderful 
lacework  patterns  tattooed  in 
scarlet  and  purple  on  their 
quarters,  and  gaudily  capari- 
soned. There  are  droves  of 
their  humble  brown  brethren 
of  Hampstead  Heath  breed, 
with  clouts  for  a  saddle.  There 
are  the  ubiquitous  pariah  dogs, 
curs  of  low  degree,  willing  to 
live  and  let  live,  yet  less  amen- 
able to  blandishments  than 
their  Stamboul  cousins.  There 
are  large  soft -fleeced  mother 
sheep,  led  from  house  to  house 
for  milking  purposes.  There 
are  unpleasant  -  looking  goats 
fulfilling  the  same  functions ; 
and  there  are  sellers  of  fruit,  of 
sweetmeats,  of  fragrant  spices, 
and  of  steaming  coffee.  "  I  can- 
not find  out  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  see  in  Damascus,"  was 
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the  peevish  grumble  of  a  normal 
specimen  of  silly  young  woman- 
hood. One  is  reminded  of  Louis 
XVI. 's  entry  in  his  diary  the 
day  the  Bastille  was  stormed : 
" Rien"  —  rien  indeed,  if  you 
stitch  up  your  eyes ;  every- 
thing, if  you  will  only  learn 
how  to  see. 

When  we  quit  the  immediate 
precincts  of  the  large  central 
square  and  penetrate  the  steep 
lanes  and  foul  -  smelling  pur- 
lieus, we  are  no  longer  able  to 
dispense  with  a  dragoman.  He 
is  an  evil,  and,  like  most  of 
them,  he  is  a  Christian,  while 
nearly  all  of  them  are  swind- 
lers. I  found  that  the  most 
effectual  method  of  dealing 
with  him  was  to  listen  with 
bland  attention  to  all  he  said, 
and  to  act  in  direct  opposition 
to  all  he  recommended. 

Under  his  guidance  we  turn 
into  a  Damascus  first-class  res- 
taurant, where  we  are  served 
with  kabobs  frizzled  on  wooden 
skewers  —  so  nice,  with  sour 
mare's  milk — so  nasty,  with  a 
salad  of  chopped  onions  and 
parsley — so  reeking,  and  with 
lemonade.  Not  a  trace  of  a 
knife  or  a  fork;  hands  must 
serve  our  turn,  and  our  Euro- 
pean, unclean,  clumsy  clawing 
is  in  humiliating  contrast  with 
the  dainty,  neat  nicety  where- 
by tapering  oriental  fingers 
shred  away  the  meat  from  a 
complicated  joint. 

"  Arise,  and  go  into  the  street 
which  is  called  Straight."  We 
are  in  the  Straight  Street  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  the  very  same 
street — not  perhaps  lined  by 
the  very  same  buildings,  for 
we  may  assume  them  to  have 
crumbled  away  with  years  and 
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to  have  been  gradually  re- 
placed by  fresh  constructions, 
although  many  Mohammedan 
inhabitants  insist  that  a  cer- 
tain house  now  existing  in 
Straight  Street  was  occupied 
by  Judas,  and  point  out  a  spot 
where  "the  disciples  took  him 
[Paul]  by  night,  and  let  him 
down  by  the  wall  in  a  basket." 
But  Straight  Street  as  it  now 
stands  occupies  beyond  all 
doubt  the  same  site  and  runs 
along  the  same  lineal  distance 
as  in  Bible  times,  and  of  a 
surety  its  architecture,  its  as- 
pect, and  the  nature  of  its 
sojourners  have  but  little 
changed.  The  roadway  is  quad- 
ruple the  usual  breadth  in 
Eastern  towns.  It  is  arched 
over  with  a  framework,  which 
supports  canvas  screens  as 
shelter  from  glare  and  weather, 
and  is  bordered  with  Methu- 
selah-like tenements,  the  out- 
lines of  which  are  here  and 
there  broken  with  a  curious 
species  of  Saracenic  arch,  with 
angles  of  a  masonry  which  is 
coeval  with  the  earliest  dates 
of  history,  and  with  an  archi- 
tecture which  is  prior  to  any 
historical  record.  The  dingy 
hue  of  antiquity  is  relieved  by 
patches  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red 
paint,  gorgeous  in  their  Eastern 
colouring.  The  throng  and  the 
traffic  are  characteristic  and 
considerable;  but  Mohammedan 
dignity  does  not  admit  of  any 
hurrying,  or  jostling,  or  gabble, 
or  even  the  musical  solace  of 
our  hard  lives — laughter. 

As  for  the  bazaar  shops,  they 
are  not  exceeded  in  strangeness 
in  any  town  in  Asia.  Gold 
and  silver  ornaments,  arms 
and  metal  -  work,  carpets  and 
3F 
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shawls,  silks  and  embroideries, 
are  very  beautiful  and  tempt- 
ing. Unless,  however,  you 
rather  enjoy  being  swindled,  do 
not  suffer  your  dragoman,  who 
will  extort  from  the  seller  pre- 
posterous backsheesh,  even  to 
enter  the  house  with  you. 
Make  your  way  with  Levantine 
argot  and  European  signs,  and 
the  shopkeeper,  who  dreads  a 
dragoman  as  he  dreads  the 
locusts,  will  joyfully  back  up 
your  endeavours. 

Of  the  inhabitants  I  can  only 
say  I  never  once  encountered 
actual  hostility,  and  also  that 
I  never  once  met  with  smiling 
demeanour  or  friendly  words. 
They  conveyed  to  me  the  im- 
pression that  they  tolerated  us, 
but  that  we  were  unpleasant  to 
them — unpleasant  in  the  sense 
of  the  aversion  with  which  we 
wince  back  from  a  fat  crawling 
caterpillar  or  a  slimy  slug.  The 
suppression  of  overt  acts  of 
illwill  towards  the  small  Eu- 
ropean colony  has  been  due  to 
the  unceasing  efforts  of  Nazim 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  Syria. 
A  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term ;  an  honest,  faithful 
servant  of  the  Sultan ;  a 
resolute,  wise,  upright  adminis- 
trator ;  a  well-mannered,  kind- 
hearted  gentleman.  With  noble 
liberality  he  has  established  in 
Damascus  a  Turkish  hospital 
on  English  lines.  A  minute 
inspection  of  it  convinced  me 
of  its  excellence.  It  only  re- 
mains for  me  to  remark  that 
were  there  more  Nazims  there 
would  be  fewer  infamies  in 
the  Turkish  Empire.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  disreputable 
elements  in  the  city  is  that 
which  appertains  to  the  mili- 
tary. Vagrant-looking,  hang- 


dog, miserable  soldiers  were 
swarming  throughout  the  city. 
Forced  into  the  ranks  by  the 
compulsory  service  so  much 
belauded  by  English  spouters 
who  have  not  the  slightest 
realisation  of  all  that  com- 
pulsory service  involves,  and 
sometimes  by  our  ministerial 
representatives  who  surely  will 
not  have  the  effrontery  to  deny 
that  they  put  party  interests 
first  and  those  of  their  country 
nowhere;  ill-fed,  ill-lodged,  ill- 
clothed,  ill-treated,  and  worse 
paid,  their  lot  is  only  a  shade 
better  than  that  of  their 
officers,  who,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  many  cases  are  not  paid 
at  all,  arrears  for  years  being 
a  common  occurrence.  This 
official  dishonesty  is  a  scandal 
even  in  a  land  of  scandals. 
Last  winter  at  Damascus 
semi-starving  field-officers  were 
ready  to  hire  themselves  out 
for  menial  services  in  order  to 
keep  the  dire  wolf  from  the 
door.  A  colonel  would  have 
exercised  your  horses,  and  a 
captain  would  have  swept  out 
your  yard,  for  a  very  small 
payment.  Quite  recently  a 
major  appeared  on  parade 
without  his  sword,  and  when 
taken  roundly  to  task,  he  ex- 
claimed in  defiant  despair,  "I 
have  sold  my  sword  to  buy 
bread  for  my  children." 

The  locality  where  the  vision 
appeared  to  St  Paul  is  approxi- 
mately identified  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Kaukab,  five  or  six 
miles  from  Damascus,  and  the 
surroundings  of  the  site  are 
strikingly  in  accordance  with 
the  recognised  conception  of  the 
momentous  scene.  Around  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  yellow  glar- 
ing desert,  yet  diversified  on  the 
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one  hand  by  the  rugged  range 
of  Hermon  and  on  the  other  by 
a  small  patch  of  green  tillage 
on  the  horizon  of  the  plain. 
There  is  a  tension  of  stillness 
and  of  lifelessness,  save  for 
an  occasional  vulture  hovering 
heavily  in  mid  -  air.  The 
rugged  track  from  Jerusalem 
here  makes  a  sudden  elbow, 
revealing  smokeless  Damascus 
looming  large  and  glittering, 
white  and  fair  in  the  softened 
distance.  Fierce  rays  beat 
down  on  our  heads,  and  poor 
indeed  must  be  his  imagination 
who  does  not  hearken  for  the 
sound  of  the  voice  in  pathetic 
remonstrance,  "Why  do  you 
persecute  Me?"  —  a  sentence 
which  in  A.D.  35  transformed 
the  fiery  Pharisee  into  the 
noble  champion  of  Christianity, 
and  which  in  A.D.  1904  might 
surely  appeal  to  certain  sects 
of  Churchianity  who  damn 
those  daring  to  differ  with 
them. 

Survey  Damascus  from  any 
point  you  please,  each  success- 
ive view  entrances  you  with 
its  sea  of  verdure,  and  with 
the  peculiar  forms  of  Eastern 
architecture  which  together 
seem  to  represent  the  image 
of  an  Arabian  poet's  dream. 
We  can  understand  that  the 
Moslems  have  full  faith  in  their 
legend  that  Mahomet  refused 
to  enter  this  "earthly  para- 
dise" lest  he  should  become 
indifferent  to  a  heavenly  abode. 
The  more  startling,  therefore, 
will  be  my  verdict,  that  Dam- 
ascus is  a  whitened  sepulchre 
of  insanitation.  Said  wrathful 
Naaman,  field  -  marshal  com- 
manding the  Syrian  corps, 
"  Are  not  Abana  [Barada]  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus, 


better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"  Possibly  yes,  2800 
years  ago ;  but  now  the  Barada 
has  become  an  Acheron  of  ill- 
nesses within  the  city,  while 
outside  it  expands  into  a  mor- 
ass, which  is  a  Styx  of  death. 
Here  about  50  feet  in  width,  it 
is  reeking  with  miasma  and 
stifling  with  effluvia ;  it  serves 
solely  and  simultaneously  for 
irrigation,  cesspools,  and  drink- 
ing-water ;  it  is  thickened  with 
detritus,  too  miscellaneous  and 
too  odious  for  enumeration ;  it 
is  little  better  than  a  devil's 
broth  of  typhoid.  English 
wayfarers,  be  not  too  proud  to 
resort  to  every  reasonable  ex- 
pedient to  neutralise  the  poison 
of  this  deadly  drinking-water, 
lest  your  scepticism  or  your 
indolence  should  entail  on  you 
dire  retribution ! 


This  question  of  sickness  and 
suffering  reminds  me  it  is  high 
time  I  should  justify  the  head- 
ing of  my  paper  by  entering  on 
some  account  of  the  Victoria 
Hospital — a  dwarf  in  size,  a 
giant  in  exploits.  Situated 
outside  the  noisy  and  noisome 
precincts  of  the  large  city,  yet 
sufficiently  near  to  be  of  con- 
venient benefit  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  enclosure  is  barred  by 
a  gate  bearing  the  initials 
E.M.M.  (Edinburgh  Medical 
Mission),  and  when  we  enter 
we  have  the  sensation  that  we 
are  no  longer  in  Damascus,  we 
are  in  Scotland.  Within,  the 
ground  is  cultivated  somewhat 
in  the  fashion,  and  entirely 
with  the  neatness,  of  a  Deeside 
garden,  enriched  with  the 
beauteous  foliage  of  a  less 
austere  climate.  The  grey 
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stone  house  itself  smacks  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  is  not,  I 
admit,  architecturally  lovely, 
but  substantial,  convenient, 
wisely  planned,  and  with  every 
sanitary  requirement  wor- 
shipped like  a  fetish. 

Straightway  I  am  conducted 
to  the  wards,  for  the  ruling 
genius,  Dr  Mackinnon,  testifies 
to  the  principle  that  these 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the 
crucial  test,  whereas  in  certain 
of  our  London  hospitals  the 
consideration  devoted  to  the 
reading  and  recreation  rooms, 
the  officers'  quarters,  the  lib- 
rary, kitchen  offices,  and  other 
subsidiaries,  almost  shadow  into 
the  background  interest  in  the 
patients.  The  Victoria  Hos- 
pital has  accommodation  at 
present  for  about  sixty  beds, 
and  the  wards  are  clean  and 
bright  as  judged  by  an  English 
eye,  while  they  appear  the 
luxuries  of  dreamland  in  the 
eyes  of  Arabs  who  herd  in 
hovels  which  in  moderate  lan- 
guage may  be  described  as  foul, 
fetid,  and  fearsome  in  squalor. 
So  much,  thus  far,  for  inside 
outline,  and  why  should  I  not 
at  once  give  the  names  of  the 
Scottish  hero  and  heroines,  who 
are  neither  medalled  nor  C.B.'d, 
nor  mentioned  in  despatches, 
albeit  a  "D.S.O."  for  distin- 
guished service  in  alleviating 
sorrow  and  suffering  could 
never  be  more  appropriately 
awarded.  Miss  Graham,  Miss 
Moore,  and  Miss  Mann1  are 
Scottish  young  ladies, — a  trifle 
too  young,  perhaps,  but  they 
will  mend  of  that  overy  year, 
— exceedingly  well-informed  in 


general  subjects,  like  most  of 
their  nation,  thoroughly  trained 
at  Edinburgh  in  their  special 
avocation,  skilful  in  every  per- 
ception, tender  in  every  move- 
ment, and  compassionate  in 
every  word.  They  are  wont  to 
watch  through  the  long  night 
hours  by  the  bedside  of  an 
Arab  sufferer  as  anxiously 
as  would  a  mother  —  or  per- 
haps even  a  father  —  breath- 
lessly watch  by  the  bed- 
side of  a  dying  child.  They 
have  left  their  own  country  for 
the  first  time  in  their  lives,  and 
have  journeyed  to  this  strange 
far-off  land,  where  they  may 
minister  to  the  sufferings  and 
"  give  a  cup  of  cold  water  "  to 
wild  untaught  Arabs — aliens 
in  race,  in  religion,  and  in  the 
kinship  of  civilisation.  Their 
first  business  on  arrival  was  to 
set  to  work  ploddingly  with  a 
grammar,  dictionary,  and  vo- 
cabulary to  learn  the  language 
of  their  patients,  and  after  six 
months'  study  they  had  ac- 
quired sufficient  Arabic  for 
ordinary  purposes,  though  they 
were  constantly  aiming  at 
further  proficiency.  Often  have 
I  noticed  these  eager  young 
scholars  slyly  consulting  phrase- 
book  or  grammar  at  odd 
moments. 

With  the  nurses  have  been 
associated  the  consul,  Mr 
Richards,  and  his  wife, — died, 
alas !  this  year, — who,  both  in 
official  and  private  capacities, 
have  been  a  bulwark  of  strength 
to  the  institution.  Its  back- 
bone has  been  Dr  Mackinnon. 
Founder,  architect,  organiser, 
manager,  chief,  and  very  often 


1  I  am  speaking  of  those  whom  I  chanced  to  know, 
sional  changes  in  the  small  staff.     ''• 


Of  course,  there  are  occa- 
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the  only,  medical  officer,  lay- 
missionary,  jack  of  several  de- 
partments and  master  of  them 
all,  a  history  of  his  and  of  his 
wife's  work  would  be  a  long 
record  of  two  noble  lives.  He 
had  an  able  assistant  in  Dr 
Brigs  took. 

Even  more  rigidly  than  in 
European  hospitals  are  the 
men  separated  from  the  women, 
though  child  sufferers  are  in- 
terspersed throughout.  I  am 
allowed  —  nay,  invited  —  to 
question  the  patients  freely; 
my  difficulty  is  my  ignorance 
of  their  language.  This  is, 
however,  solved  by  the  nurses, 
in  whose  fluent  Arabic  I  love 
to  detect  "the  dear,  familiar 
strain  "  of  Scottish  intonation. 
The  inmates  to  whom  I  address 
myself  are  not  very  glib  in 
reply;  they  seem  bewildered 
and  puzzled  with  the  strange 
white  man,  and  his  inquiries, 
and  his  attempted  sympathy 
with  their  interests,  which, 
they  are  thinking,  can  be  no 
affair  of  his,  and  they  appeal 
with  childish  helplessness  to 
one  of  the  coaxing,  soft-toned, 
young  nurses  to  help  them 
with  suitable  answers.  Here 
lies  an  aged  Arab,  not  unlike 
the  principal  figure  in  the  Last 
Communion  of  St  Jerome  in 
the  Vatican,  only  differing  from 
it  in  not  being  unpleasant  to 
look  at,  with  iron  -  grey  hair 
and  ragged  beard,  haggard  and 
swart,  stretched  on  a  snowy 
pallet  in  the  piteous  helpless- 
ness of  extreme  old  age.  He 

o 

is  motionless  as  death  as  I 
approach  him ;  but  when  doctor 
and  nurse  come  up  to  his  bed- 
side his  dimmed  eyes  light  up 
with  a  sudden  flash,  and  he 
stretches  out  his  grateful  arms 


to  his  two  friends,  whose 
hands  he  successively  lifts  to 
his  lips  and  his  head  with  an 
impressive  gesture  of  devotion. 
Here  is  another  Arab,  middle- 
aged,  muscular,  and  with  a 
wild  restless  eye  indicative  of 
a  Bedouin,  luxuriously  propped 
up  with  pillows :  he  is  gazing 
with  curiosity  and  wonderment 
at  some  English  picture-papers, 
and  replies  to  my  friendly 
questions  with  dignity  and  in- 
telligence. Another  Mussul- 
man, obviously  of  the  better 
class,  is  listlessly  turning  over 
the  pages  of  the  Koran ;  while 
yet  another,  as  obviously  of  the 
worse  class,  is  vacuously  doing 
nothing  at  all. 

The  women  seem  dull  and 
stupid,  desperately  plain  and 
desperately  modest ;  for  on  my 
unhallowed  intrusion  they  clap 
their  hands  over  their  ugly 
mouths  with  all  the  diffidence 
of  sweet  seventeen,  and  the 
nurses  have  some  difficulty  in 
soothing  these  gazelles.  After 
the  shyness  has  worn  off,  one 
old  woman  mumbles  an  endless 
sing-song  over  her  abscesses, 
which  she  implores  me  to  in- 
spect ;  a  young  woman  is 
mechanically  stroking  her 
baby ;  others  stare  at  me  with 
lack-lustre  eyes,  and  can  be 
persuaded  to  answer  little  or 
nothing. 

In  one  corner  of  the  ward, 
however,  there  is  compensation 
for  my  many  previous  failures. 
A  little  duck  of  a  girl  child 
about  ten  years  old,  sitting  up 
in  her  tiny  wire-crib,  welcomes 
me  with  a  strangely  solemn 
decorum,  then  accepts  my 
blandishments,  purring  like  a 
kitten,  and  ends  by  engaging 
in  a  conversation  which  is 
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startling  in  its  precocity.  I 
am  sure  it  was  faithfully  trans- 
lated by  the  nurses,  and  it 
was  evident  no  "  widow  of 
Tekoah's "  language  was  put 
into  the  child's  mouth.  She 
eagerly  showed  me  her  small 
treasures  of  nothings, — child- 
hood has  little  nationality,  and 
these  toys  might  have  belonged 
to  a  gutter  baby  in  "White- 
chapel, — and  finally  drew  from 
a  cache  behind  her  pillow  her 
most  cherished  possession,  a 
rough,  common,  frayed  picture 
which  she  had  rescued  from 
some  sweepings  of  illustrated 
newspapers,  and  which  repre- 
sented our  present  Queen 
Alexandra.  She  had  stuck 
it  on  a  piece  of  pasteboard, 
bordered  it  with  coloured 
paper,  and  decorated  it  with 
a  loop  of  blue  ribbon ;  and 
now  she  proudly  invoked  my 
admiration  of  "  the  beautiful 
lady,"  to  quote  her  own  ex- 
pression. After  we  had  crooned 
over  it  for  some  minutes  I 
asked,  "  Will  you  give  it  to 
me  ?  "  Sorrowful,  downcast 
looks,  and  then,  "It  is  for 
you  to  command  and  for  me 
to  obey."  "No,  keep  it;  and 
would  you  like  to  send  a 
message  to  the  beautiful  lady 
in  England?"  "Yes,  but  I 
do  not  know  what  to  say 
yet ; "  and  next  morning  she 
added  quite  spontaneously, 
"Tell  the  beautiful  lady  in 
England  I  send  her  my  wish 
that  she  may  have  the  peace 
of  God."  When  I  bade  her 
good  -  bye  she  took  my  paw 
into  both  her  tiny  hands, 
raised  it  to  her  lips,  and  then 
reverently  lifted  it  to  the 
crown  of  her  head  with  such 
singular  grave  grace  and 


pathos  as  to  evoke  the  in- 
voluntary outburst,  "  Child, 
child,  do  let  me  hear  you 
laugh,  or  at  least  do  let  me 
see  you  smile,  and  do  tell  me 
what  you  mean  by  treating 
my  hand  in  that  fashion  ? " 
and  she  replied,  "I  mean  grati- 
tude, love,  and  obedience." 

I  was  then  shown  the  two 
cool  verandahs  assigned  re- 
spectively to  the  men  and 
women  patients, — up  to  whom, 
by  the  way,  forbidden  fruit  is 
often  tossed  by  outside  friends, 
— the  operating-room,  waiting- 
room  for  out-patients,  dispen- 
sary, linen  and  clothing  cup- 
boards, kitchen,  baths,  and 
stores,  all  of  which  were  ex- 
cellent in  every  respect.  I 
enumerate  them  in  testimony 
of  the  resources  of  the  hos- 
pital, but  I  forbear  wearying 
with  further  details  save  in 
the  two  last  items. 

The  condition  of  filth  in 
which  the  majority  of  the 
patients  arrive  is  unmention- 
ably  horrible  and  "swarming." 
The  Arab  peasant  has  not  only 
for  many  years  been  absolutely 
unsoaped ;  but  his  clothes,  his 
entire  body,  his  wounds,  and 
his  putrefying  sores  are  in  such 
a  state  that  before  he  can  be 
touched  he  must  be  not  merely 
disinfected,  but  his  garments 
must  be  salamandered  and  his 
carcass  must  be  baked.  The 
fullest  provision  is  made  for 
these  exigencies. 

Again — "Where,"  I  inquire, 
"  are  your  extracts  of  meat- 
jellies  and  your  essences  of  beef- 
tea,  your  arrowroot  and  sago, 
your  champagne  and  spirits, 
your  mutton-chops  and  stout?" 
I  was  answered  with  much 
laughter  at  the  inappropriate- 
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ness  of  my  question:  "Those 
articles  of  diet  would  be  im- 
practicably out  of  place  with 
native  patients ;  they  would 
neither  tolerate,  nor  eat,  nor 
assimilate  them.  As  a  matter 
of  health  as  well  as  of  wisdom, 
we  must  provide  food  suitable 
in  some  degree  to  their  consti- 
tutional idiosyncrasies  and  life- 
long usage."  Then  I  was  shown 
the  flat  damp  cakes  of  coarse 
unleavened  bread,  as  stodgy  as 
an  untoasted  muffin ;  tubs  of 
sickly  looking  cream  -  cheese ; 
jars  of  sour-milk  ;  and  a  great 
abundance  of  preserved  fruits. 
On  emergencies  a  small  amount 
of  spirit  may  be  prescribed,  but 
this  is  attended  with  difficulty 
owing  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  Moslems. 

The  most  prevalent  normal 
illnesses  —  I  put  abnormal 
cholera  out  of  calculation — are 
fever,  affections  of  the  liver, 
dysentery,  and  rheumatism,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of 
cases  are  surgical.  Last  year 
307  operations  were  performed, 
of  which  39  were  for  bone,  33 
for  glands,  51  for  abscesses,  48 
for  ophthalmia,  and  14  amputa- 
tions. Who  are  the  nurses,  the 
compounders,  the  dressers,  the 
aids  to  the  doctor  in  surgical 
operations,  the  anaesthetists, 
&o.,  and  of  whom  the  reason- 
able number  might  appear  to 
be  some  ten  or  twelve?  All 
these  functions  are  fulfilled  by 
those  three  skilled  Edinburgh 
young  ladies,  who  act  on  the 
divine  principle  that  the  relief 
of  suffering  sanctifies  every 
office  to  the  helpless  sick,  who 
unerringly  make  up  complicated 
prescriptions,  and  who  without 
blenching  hand  to  the  surgeon 
knives  and  tourniquets,  band- 


ages and  sponges,  required  for 
operations  so  ghastly  that  the 
sight  of  them  would  almost 
turn  a  hardened  man  faint. 
In  the  out-patient  department 
they  ply  their  business  with 
the  fullest  activity.  Every 
morning  a  crowd  pours  into 
the  waiting-room  in  such  num- 
bers that  time  would  not  admit 
of  a  medical  diagnosis  in  all 
cases.  Therefore,  perforce,  in 
slight  ailments,  where  simple 
remedies  and  common  -  sense 
suffice,  the  nurses  deal  direct 
with  the  applicants.  The  total 
number  of  out-patients  treated 
January-November  30  last  year 
amounted  to  7122.  Those  in 
the  wards  are  necessarily  re- 
stricted within  narrow  limits. 
In  1903,  134  were  admitted. 
Treatment  is  sought  not  only 
by  inhabitants  from  the  ad- 
jacent city,  but  from  remote 
districts  in  the  desert,  and  a 
large  number  is  made  up  of 
children.  Not  infrequently 
there  is  an  anguish  -  stricken 
entreaty  that  the  doctor  will 
come  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
the  sufferer.  "  Sir,  come  down 
ere  my  child  die."  Whenever 
possible  the  request  is  complied 
with,  and  the  parent's  heart 
made  to  rejoice  with  the  assur- 
ance, "Thy  son  liveth."  Nor  is 
there  any  lack  of  gratitude  and 
appreciation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  been  recipients 
of  the  benefits  of  this  hospital. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  other  dis- 
pensaries at  Damascus  estab- 
lished by  religious  foreign 
societies.  Let  us  give  them  the 
credit  they  deserve ;  let  us  also 
bear  in  mind  that  in  their  prac- 
tice as  well  as  in  their  principles 
the  interests  of  their  particular 
Church  justify  every  detail  in 
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their  conduct.  It  would  also 
be  unfair  to  stigmatise  all 
native  doctors  as  ignorant  and 
inefficient.  But  the  light  of 
European  science  reduces  to 
comparative  twilight  the 
utmost  knowledge  of  oriental 
practitioners,  so  that  the  re- 
spect for  and  confidence  in  the 
English  hakim  is  deep  through- 
out the  native  city,  and  is 
diffused  to  villages  distant 
many  hours'  journey.  Inces- 
santly old  patients  appear  to 
bless  and  to  thank,  sometimes 
bringing  one  of  their  kinsfolk 
for  treatment.  On  dismissal 
days  friends  come  to  accom- 
pany home  those  who  have  been 
relieved  or  cured.  They  carry 
away  with  them  impressions 
which  they  will  long  remember; 
and  for  many  a  year  they  will 
discuss  in  their  Bedouin  habi- 
tations the  deeds  of  mercy  they 
have  received  at  the  hands  of 
those  very  Christians  whom 
tradition  has  taught  them  to 
curse. 

The  Victoria  Hospital  is,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned, 
one  of  the  offshoots  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Missionary 
Society ;  and  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  does  any  direct  work  of 
evangelisation  come  in?  Not 
by  an  inflated  and  illusory 
record  of  nominal  conversions, 
baptisms,  communicants,  prayer- 
meetings,  and  stump  preach- 
ings ;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  daily  practical  exercise 
of  one  of  the  foremost  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  in  allevi- 
ating suffering  and  sorrow, 
followed  by  setting  before  those 
whom  they  have  relieved  the 
truths  of  that  religion,  and  the 
life,  beauty,  and  compassion 
of  its  divine  Founder.  Every 


evening,  when  all  is  quiet  and 
tidied  and  comfortable  in  the 
wards,  the  doctor  or  one  of  the 
Scottish  ladies  reads  in  Arabic 
a  few  passages  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, carefully  selected  so  that 
they  may  include  nothing 
likely  to  scare  a  Mussulman. 
Christians  are  scarcely  aware 
that  most  of  the  Bible  tenets 
and  much  of  its  history  are 
cherished  by  Moslems,  and  they 
regard  our  Saviour  as  a  most 
holy  man,  although  they  deny 
His  divinity,  and  know  very 
little  about  Him.  Then  comes 
a  short  explanation,  avoiding 
controversial  points,  and  finally 
a  few  brief  prayers  are  prayed, 
— not  dirged  or  gabbled, — and 
still  in  Arabic.  The  entire 
service  does  not  exceed  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes.  Inasmuch 
as  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
the  native  audience  are  Mo- 
hammedans, the  question  natur- 
ally arises  whether  this  presen- 
tation of  a  religion  which  they 
regard  as  infidel  does  not  wound 
their  consciences?  With  abso- 
lute certainty  we  may  reply  in 
the  negative.  I  cannot  accept 
the  not  infrequent  statement  of 
the  fanatical  hatred  of  the 
Damascus  inhabitants  to  every 
form  of  Christianity.  Naught 
has  been  said  which  could  ruffle 
them ;  much  has  been  spoken 
which  cheers  and  soothes  them ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  they 
have  never  uttered  one  word  of 
objection,  although  they  have 
had  ample  opportunity  of  so 
doing.  There  has  been  only  a 
single  instance  of  remonstrance. 
A  Roman  Catholic,  a  native 
convert,  complained  to  the 
Scottish  nurse  that  the  reading 
aloud  of  the  Bible  made  his  head 
ache.  The  charming  young  lady 
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sympathisingly  advised  him  to 
stuff  his  ears  with  cotton-wool. 
"  Le  bon  est  tou jours  1'ennemi 
du  meilleur."      Dr  Mackinnon 
has  recently  been  defying  his 
hospital's    foe   "  Le    Bon"   by 
fostering  its  friend  "Le  Meil- 
leur," and  by  striving  to  extend 
the  scope  of  its  work,  the  very 
success    of  which   had   caused 
considerable       embarrassment. 
He     therefore    undertook    the 
construction  of,  and  has  nearly 
completed,    the    sorely   needed 
additional    accommodation   for 
the      increasing      number      of 
patients.       The    new    building 
has  been    strictly   confined   to 
the  requisites  of  utility;  decora- 
tion, swagger,  and  even  further 
comforts  for  the  European  staff, 
have    been     sternly    excluded. 
Thus  the  outlay  has  been  kept 
within  the  extraordinarily  nar- 
row limit  of  £800,  and  it  has 
not  been  easy  to  provide  even 
this  sum.    The  poverty-stricken 
patients    are    treated    entirely 
gratis ;  those  who  are   able  to 
contribute    towards    defraying 
their  own  expenses  are  required 
to    pay   small    sums,    varying 
according      to      circumstances, 
and  to  this  they  make  not  the 
slightest   demur.      Casual   vis- 
itors  to  Damascus — very  few 
in  number  —  have   often   been 
liberal  in  their  donations,  yet 
the  aggregate  from  the  above 
sources  is  inconsiderable.     Now 
I  will   not   weary  my  readers 
with   the   usual   tiresome    and 
fallacious      balance  -  sheet      of 
charities,  and  I  hotly  repudiate 
sending  round  the  hat  with  the 
mendicant  importunity  to  which 
so  many  clerical  advocates  are 
not  ashamed  to  resort ;   but  I 
am  not  infringing  my  principle 
of  abstention  in  remarking  that 


possibly  some  one  of  my  readers 
may  feel  an  impulse  to  send 
me  a  postal  order  (4  Morpeth 
Mansions,  London)  to  aid  the 
Scottish  ladies,  and  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  the  Arabs. 
You  may  if  you  like,  and  I  give 
you  my  word  of  honour  it  shall 
immediately  be  forwarded  to 
Damascus  without  one  farthing 
of  the  deductions  for  commis- 
sion, postage,  or  miscellaneous, 
which  so  largely  attenuate  most 
charitable  contributions. 

Finally,  I  venture  to  point 
out  that  though  the  nurses  of 
the  Victoria  Hospital  will  not 
on  ordinary  occasions  forgo 
their  exclusive  attendance  on 
their  Arab  patients,  they  render 
their  readiest  help  in  advising, 
in  smoothing  away  difficulties, 
in  contributing  to  the  welfare 
of  Europeans  who  invoke  their 
assistance,  and,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  aid,  the  nurses 
always  refuse  to  accept  any 
payment.  Ay,  and  in  very 
exceptional,  desperate  cases  I 
have  known  them  quit  their 
wards  and  install  themselves 
at  the  bedside  of  a  chance 
English  traveller  smitten  with 
the  pestilence  of  the  city, 
watching  and  nursing  day 
and  night  until  the  patient 
be  made  whole,  or  until  the 
demon  of  death  proves  the 
conqueror.  The  wards  bear 
more  than  one  record,  and 
contain  more  than  one  gift, 
in  grateful  recognition  of 
this  angelic  compassion.  And 
should  you  ever  chance  to  visit 
the  Victoria  Hospital,  Damas- 
cus, you  may  find  on  one  of  the 
walls  a  small  brass  plate  bear- 
ing the  inscription,  "  Filio  dilec- 
tissimo  hoc  ses  posuit  pater 
mserens." 
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THE     RAWHIDE. 


BY   STEWART  EDWARD   WHITE. 


CHAPTER   IV. — DREAMS. 


ALTHOUGH  the  paper  was  a 
year  old,  Sefior  Johnson  in  due 
time  received  an  answer  from 
Kansas.  A  correspondence  en- 
sued. Sefior  Johnson  enshrined 
above  the  big  fireplace  the 
photograph  of  a  woman.  Be- 
fore this  he  used  to  stand  for 
hours  at  a  time  slowly  con- 
structing in  his  mind  what  he 
had  hitherto  lacked — an  ideal 
of  womanhood  and  of  home. 
This  ideal  he  used  sometimes  to 
express  to  himself  and  to  the 
ironical  Jed. 

"  It  must  sure  be  nice  to 
have  a  little  woman  waitin' 
for  you  when  you  come  in  off' n 
the  desert." 

Or— 

"Now,  a  woman  would  have 
them  windows  just  blooming 
with  flowers  and  white  curtains 
and  such  truck." 

Or— 

"  I  bet  that  Sang  would  get 
a  wiggle  on  him  with  his  little 
old  cleaning  duds  if  he  had  a 
woman  a-hold  of  his  jerk-line." 

Slowly  he  reconstructed  his 
life,  the  life  of  the  ranch,  in 
terms  of  this  hypothesised 
feminine  influence.  Then  mat- 
ters came  to  an  understanding. 
Sefior  Johnson  had  sent  his 
own  portrait.  Estrella  Sands 
wrote  back  that  she  adored  big 
black  beards,  but  she  was  afraid 
of  him,  he  had  such  a  fascin- 
atingly bad  eye :  no  woman 
could  resist  him.  Senor  John- 
son at  once  took  things  for 


granted,  sent  on  to  Kansas  a 
preposterous  sum  of  "  expense  " 
money  and  a  railroad  -  ticket, 
and  raided  Goodrich's  store  at 
Williams,  a  hundred  miles  away, 
for  all  manner  of  gaudy  carpets, 
silverware,  fancy  lamps,  works 
of  art,  pianos,  linens,  and  gim- 
cracks  for  the  adornment  of  the 
ranch-house.  Furthermore,  he 
offered  wages  more  than  equal 
to  a  hundred  miles  of  desert  to 
a  young  Irish  girl  named  Susie 
O'Toole  to  come  out  as  house- 
keeper, decorator,  boss  of  Sang 
and  another  Chinaman,  and 
companion  to  Mrs  Johnson 
when  she  should  arrive. 

Furthermore,  he  laid  off  from 
the  range-work  Brent  Palmer, 
the  most  skilful  man  with 
horses,  and  set  him  to  "gent- 
ling" a  beautiful  little  sorrel. 
A  side-saddle  had  arrived  from 
El  Paso.  It  was  "  centre-fire," 
which  is  to  say,  it  had  but  the 
single  horsehair  cinch,  broad, 
tasselled,  very  genteel  in  its 
suggestion  of  pleasure  use  only. 
Brent  could  be  seen  at  all  times 
of  day  cantering  here  and  there 
on  the  sorrel,  a  blanket  tied 
around  his  waist  to  simulate 
the  long  riding- skirt.  He  car- 
ried also  a  sulky  and  evil  gleam 
in  his  eye,  warning  against 
undue  levity. 

Jed  Parker  watched  these 
various  proceedings  sardonic- 
ally. 

Once,  the  baby  light  of  inno- 
cence blue  in  his  eye,  he  asked 
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if  he  would  be  required  to  dress 
for  dinner  ? 

"If  so,"  he  went  on,  "I'll 
have  my  man  brush  up  my  low- 
necked  clothes." 

But  Senor  Johnson  refused 
to  be  baited. 

"  Go  on,  Jed  I  "  said  he ; 
"  you  know  you  ain't  got  clothes 
enough  to  dust  a  fiddle." 

The  sefior  was  happy  these 
days.  He  showed  it  by  an 
unwonted  joviality  of  spirit,  by 
a  slight  but  evident  unbending 
of  his  Spanish  dignity.  No 
longer  did  the  splendour  of  the 
desert  fill  him  with  a  vague 
yearning  and  uneasiness.  He 
looked  upon  it  confidently,  not- 
ing its  various  phases  with 
care,  rejoicing  in  each  new 
development  of  colour  and 
light,  of  form  and  illusion,  stor- 
ing them  away  in  his  memory, 
so  that  their  recurrence  should 
find  him  prepared  to  recognise 
and  explain  them.  For  soon 
he  would  have  some  one  by  his 
side  with  whom  to  appreciate 
them.  In  that  sharing  he 
could  see  the  reason  for  them, 
the  reason  for  their  strange 
bitter-sweet  effects  on  the  hu- 
man soul. 

One  evening  he  leaned  on  the 
corral-fence  looking  toward  the 
Chiracuahas.  The  sun  had  set 
behind  them.  Gigantic  they 
loomed  against  the  western 
light.  From  their  summits, 
like  an  aureola,  radiated  the 
splendour  of  the  dust  -  moted 
air,  this  evening  a  deep  umber. 
A  faint  reflection  of  it  fell 
across  the  desert,  glorifying  the 
reaches  of  its  nothingness. 

"  I'll  take  her  out  on  an  eve- 
nin'  like  this,"  quoth  Senor 
Johnson  to  himself,  "and  I'll 
make  her  keep  her  eyes  on  the 


ground  'till  we  get  right  up  by 
Running  Bear  knob,  and  then 
I'll  let  her  look  up  all  to  once. 
And  she'll  surely  enjoy  this  life. 
I  bet  she  never  saw  a  steer 
roped  in  her  life.  She  can  ride 
with  me  every  day  out  over  th' 
range,  and  I'll  show  her  the 
busting  and  the  branding  and 
that  band  of  antelope  over  by 
the  Tall  Windmill.  I'll  teach 
her  to  shoot,  too.  And  we  can 
make  little  pack-trips  off  in  the 
hills  when  she  gets  too  hot, — 
up  there  by  Deerskin  Meadows 
'mongst  the  high  peaks." 

He  mused,  turning  over  in 
his  mind  a  new  picture  of  his 
own  life,  aims,  and  pursuits  as 
modified  by  the  sympathetic 
and  understanding  companion- 
ship of  a  woman.  He  imaged 
himself  as  he  must  seem  to  her 
in  his  different  pursuits.  The 
picturesqueness  pleased  him. 
The  simple  direct  vanity  of  the 
man — the  wholesome  vanity  of 
a  straightforward  nature  — 
awakened  to  preen  its  feathers 
before  the  idea  of  the  mate. 

The  shadows  fell.  Over  the 
Chiracuahas  flared  the  evening 
star.  The  plain,  self-luminous 
with  the  weird  lucence  of  the 
arid  lands,  showed  ghostly. 
Jed  Parker,  coming  out  from 
the  lamplit  adobe,  leaned  his 
elbows  on  the  rail  in  silent 
company  with  his  chief.  He 
too  looked  abroad.  His  mind's 
eye  saw  what  his  body's  eye 
had  always  told  him  were  the 
insistent  notes — the  alkali,  the 
cactus,  the  sage,  the  mesquite, 
the  lava,  the  choking  dust,  the 
blinding  heat,  the  burning 
thirst.  He  sighed  in  the  dim 
half-recollection  of  past  days. 

"I  wonder  if  she'll  like  the 
country,"  he  hazarded. 
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him  his  steady  eyes,  filled  with 
the  great  glory  of  the  desert. 
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"Like  the  country  !"  he  mar- 
velled slowly.  "  Of  course  ! 
Why  shouldn't  she?" 


CHAPTER  V. — THE   ARRIVAL. 


The  Overland  drew  into 
Williams,  coated  from  engine 
to  observation  with  white  dust. 
A  porter,  in  strange  contrast  of 
neatness,  flung  open  the  vesti- 
bule, dropped  his  little  carpeted 
step,  and  turned  to  assist  some 
one.  A  few  idle  passengers 
gazed  out  on  the  uninteresting 
flat  frontier  town. 

Senor  Johnson  caught  hia 
breath  in  amazement. 

"Oh,  ain't  she  just  like  her 
picture  !  "  he  exclaimed.  He 
seemed  to  find  this  astonishing. 

For  a  moment  he  did  not 
step  forward  to  claim  her,  so 
she  stood  looking  about  her 
uncertainly,  her  leather  suit- 
case at  her  feet. 

She  was  indeed  like  the 
photograph.  The  same  full 
curved,  compact  little  figure ; 
the  same  round  face,  the  same 
cupid's-bow  mouth,  the  same 
appealing  large  eyes,  the  same 
haze  of  doll's  hair.  In  a 
moment  she  caught  sight  of 
Sefior  Johnson,  and  herself  took 
two  steps  toward  him,  then 
stopped.  The  Sefior  at  once 
came  forward. 

"You're  Mr  Johnson,  ain't 
you?"  she  inquired,  thrusting 
her  little  pointed  chin  forward, 
and  so  elevating  her  baby  blue 
eyes  to  his. 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  acknow- 
ledged formally.  Then  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  I  hope  you're 
well." 

"  Yes,  thank  you." 

The   station    loungers,   aug- 


mented by  all  the  ranchmen 
and  cowboys  in  town,  were 
examining  her  closely.  She 
looked  at  them  in  a  swift  side- 
glance  that  seemed  to  gather 
all  their  eyes  to  hers.  Then, 
satisfied  that  she  possessed  the 
universal  admiration,  she  re- 
turned in  the  full  force  of  her 
attention  to  the  man  before 
her. 

"Now  you  give  me  your 
trunk-checks,"  he  was  saying, 
"  and  then  we'll  go  right  over 
and  get  married." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped. 

"  That's  right,  ain't  it  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  she 
agreed  faintly. 

A  little  subdued,  she  followed 
him  to  the  clergyman's  house, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  Good- 
rich the  storekeeper  and  the 
preacher's  wife,  the  two  were 
united.  Then  they  mounted 
the  buckboard  and  drove  from 
town. 

Sefior  Johnson  said  nothing, 
because  he  knew  of  nothing  to 
say.  He  drove  skilfully  and 
fast  through  the  gathering 
dusk.  It  was  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  home  ranch,  and  that 
hundred  miles,  by  means  of  five 
relays  of  horses  already  ar- 
ranged for,  they  would  cover 
by  morning.  Thus  they  would 
avoid  the  dust  and  heat  and 
high  winds  of  the  day. 

The  sweet  night  fell.  The 
little  desert  winds  laid  soft 
fingers  on  their  cheeks.  Over- 
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head  burned  the  stars,  clear,  un- 
fliokering  like  candles.  Dimly 
could  be  seen  the  horses,  their 
flanks  swinging  steadily  in  the 
square  trot.  Ghostly  bushes 
passed  them,  ghostly  rock  ele- 
vations. Far  in  indeterminate 
distance  lay  the  outlines  of 
the  mountains.  Always  they 
seemed  to  recede.  The  plain, 
all  but  invisible,  the  waggon- 
trail  quite  so,  the  depths  of 
space, — these  flung  heavy  on 
the  soul  their  weight  of  mysti- 
cism. The  woman,  until  now 
bolt  upright  in  the  buckboard 
seat,  shrank  nearer  to  the  man. 
He  felt  against  his  sleeve  the 
delicate  contact  of  her  garment, 
and  thrilled  to  the  touch.  A 
coyote  barked  sharply  from 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  then 
trailed  off  into  the  long-drawn 
shrill  howl  of  his  species. 

"What  was  that?"  she  asked 
quickly  in  a  subdued  voice. 

"  A  coyote,  —  one  of  them 
little  wolves,"  he  explained. 

The  horses'  hoofs  rang  clear 
on  a  hardened  bit  of  the  alkali 
crust,  then  dully  as  they  en- 
countered again  the  dust  of  the 
plain.  Vast,  vague,  mysteri- 
ous in  the  silence  of  night, 
filled  with  strange  influences 
breathing  through  space  like 
damp  winds,  the  desert  took 
them  to  the  heart  of  her  great 
spaces. 

"Buck,"  she  whispered,  a 
little  tremblingly. 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had 
spoken  his  name. 

"What  is  it?"  he  asked,  a 
new  note  in  his  voice." 

But  for  a  time  she  did  not 
reply.  Only  the  contact  against 
his  sleeve  increased  by  ever  so 
little. 

"Buck,"  she  repeated;  then 


all  in  a  rush,  and  with  a  sob, 
"Oh,  I'm  afraid." 

Tenderly  the  man  drew  her  to 
him.  Her  head  fell  against  his 
shoulder,  and  she  hid  her  eyes. 

"There,  little  girl,"  he  re- 
assured her,  his  big  voice  rich 
and  musical.  "  There's  nothing 
to  get  scairt  of.  I'll  take  care 
of  you.  What  frightens  you, 
honey  ?  " 

She  nestled  close  in  his  arms 
with  a  sigh  of  half  relief. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  laughed, 
but  still  with  a  tremble  in  her 
tones.  "It's  all  so  big  and 
lonesome,  and  strange  —  and 
I'm  so  little  ! " 

"There,  little  girl,"  he  re- 
peated. 

They  drove  on  and  on.  At 
the  end  of  two  hours  they 
stopped.  Men  with  lanterns 
dazzled  their  eyes.  The  horses 
were  changed,  and  so  out  again 
into  the  night,  where  the  desert 
seemed  to  breathe  in  deep  mys- 
terious exhalations  like  a  sleep- 
ing beast. 

Senor  Johnson  drove  his 
horses  masterfully  with  his 
one  free  hand.  The  road  did 
not  exist,  except  to  his  trained 
eyes.  They  seemed  to  be 
swimming  out,  out  into  a 
vapour  of  night,  with  the  wind 
of  their  going  steady  against 
their  faces. 

"Buck,"  she  murmured,  "I'm 
so  tired." 

He  tightened  his  arm  around 
her  and  she  went  to  sleep,  half- 
waking  at  the  ranches  where 
the  relays  waited,  dozing  again 
as  soon  as  the  lanterns  dropped 
behind.  And  Senor  Johnson, 
alone  with  his  horses  and  the 
solemn  stars,  drove  on,  ever 
on,  into  the  desert. 

By  grey  of  the  early  summer 
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dawn  they  arrived.  The  girl 
wakened,  descended,  smiling 
uncertainly  at  Susie  O'Toole, 
blinking  somnolently  at  her 
surroundings.  Susie  put  her 
to  bed  in  the  little  south-west 
room,  where  hung  the  shiny 
Colt's  '45  in  its  worn  leather 
"  Texas  -  style  "  holster.  She 
murmured  incoherent  thanks 
and  sank  again  to  sleep,  over- 
come by  the  fatigue  of  un- 
accustomed travelling,  by  the 
potency  of  the  desert  air,  by 
the  excitement  of  anticipation 
to  which  her  nerves  had  long 
been  strung. 

Senor  Johnson  did  not  go  to 
bed.  He  was  tough,  and  used 
to  it.  He  lit  a  cigar  and 
rambled  about,  now  reading 
the  newspapers  he  had  brought 
with  him,  now  prowling  softly 
about  the  building,  now  visit- 
ing the  corrals  and  out- 
buildings, once  even  the 
thousand -acre  pasture,  where 
his  saddle-horse  knew  him  and 


came  to  him  to  have  its  fore- 
head rubbed. 

The  dawn  broke  in  good 
earnest,  throwing  aside  its 
gauzy  draperies  of  mauve. 
Sang,  the  Chinese  cook,  built 
his  fire  ;  Senor  Johnson  forbade 
him  to  clang  the  rising-bell, 
and  himself  roused  the  cow- 
punchers.  The  girl  slept  on. 
Senor  Johnson  tiptoed  a  dozen 
times  to  the  bedroom  -  door. 
Once  he  ventured  to  push  it 
open.  He  looked  long  within, 
then  shut  it  softly,  and  tiptoed 
out  into  the  open,  his  eyes 
shining. 

"  Jed,"  he  said  to  his  fore- 
man, "you  don't  know  how  it 
made  me  feel.  To  see  her 
lying  there,  so  pink  and  soft 
and  pretty,  with  her  yaller  hair 
all  tumbled  about  and  a  little 
smile  on  her, — there  in  my  old 
bed,  with  my  old  gun  hanging 
over  her  that  way, — 'pon  my 
word,  Jed,  it  made  me  feel 
almost  holy!" 


CHAPTEB   VI. — THE   WAGGON-TYRE. 


About  noon  she  emerged 
from  the  room,  fully  refreshed 
and  wide  awake.  She  and 
Susie  O'Toole  had  unpacked 
at  least  one  of  the  trunks,  and 
now  she  stood  arrayed  in  shirt- 
waist and  blue  skirt. 

At  once  she  stepped  into 
the  open  air  and  looked  about 
her  with  considerable  curiosity. 

"  So  this  is  a  real  cattle- 
ranch  ! "  was  her  comment. 

Senor  Johnson  was  at  her 
side,  pressing  on  her  with  boy- 
ish eagerness  the  sights  of  the 
place.  She  patted  the  stag- 
hounds  and  inspected  the 
garden.  Then,  confessing  her- 


self hungry,  she  obeyed  with 
alacrity  Sang's  call  to  an 
early  meal.  At  the  table  she 
ate  coquettishly,  throwing  her 
birdlike  side -glances  at  the 
man  opposite. 

"I  want  to  see  a  real  cow- 
boy," she  announced  as  she 
pushed  her  chair  back. 

"  Why,  sure  !  "  cried  Senor 
Johnson  joyously.  "  Sang ! 
hi,  Sang !  tell  Brent  Palmer 
to  step  in  here  a  minute." 

After  an  interval  the  cow- 
boy appeared,  mincing  in  on 
his  high-heeled  boots,  his  silver 
spurs  jingling,  the  fringe  of 
his  chaps  impacting  softly  on 
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the  leather.  He  stood  at  ease, 
his  broad  hat  in  both  hands, 
and  his  dark  level  brows  fixed 
on  his  chief. 

"Shake  hands  with  Mrs 
Johnson,  Brent.  I  called  you 
in  because  she  said  she  wanted 
to  see  a  real  cow-puncher." 

"Oh,  Buck!"  cried  the 
woman. 

For  an  instant  the  cow- 
puncher's  level  brows  drew 
together.  Then  he  caught 
the  woman's  glance  fair.  He 
smiled. 

"Well,  I  ain't  much  to  look 
at,"  he  proffered. 

"That's  not  for  you  to  say, 
sir,"  said  Estrella,  recovering. 

"Brent  here  gentled  your 
pony  for  you,"  exclaimed  Senor 
Johnson. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Estrella,  "have 
I  a  pony  ?  How  nice !  And 
it  was  so  good  of  you,  Mr 
Brent.  Can't  I  see  him  ?  I 
want  to  see  him.  I  want  to 
give  him  a  piece  of  sugar." 
She  fumbled  in  the  bowl. 

"  Sure,  you  can  see  him.  I 
don't  know  as  he'll  eat  sugar. 
He  ain't  that  educated.  Think 
you  could  teach  him  to  eat 
sugar,  Brent  ?  " 

"  I  reckon,"  replied  the  cow- 
boy. 

They  went  out  toward  the 
corral,  the  cow-boy  joining  them 
as  a  matter  of  course.  Estrella 
demanded  explanations  as  she 
went  along.  Their  progress 
was  leisurely.  The  blindfolded 
pump-mule  interested  her. 

"And  he  goes  round  and 
round  that  way  all  day  with- 
out stopping,  thinking  he's 
really  getting  somewhere ! "  she 
marvelled.  "  I  think  that's  a 
shame !  Poor  old  fellow,  to 
get  fooled  that  way  !  " 
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"  It  is  some  foolish,"  laughed 
Brent  Palmer;  "but  he  ain't 
any  worse  off  than  a  cow-pony 
that  hikes  out  twenty  mile  and 
then  twenty  back." 

"No,  I  suppose  not,"  ad- 
mitted Estrella. 

"And  we  got  to  have 
water,  you  know,"  added 
Seiior  Johnson. 

Brent  rode  up  the  sorrel 
bare-back.  The  pretty  ani- 
mal, gentle  as  a  kitten, 
nevertheless  planted  his  fore- 
feet strongly  and  snorted  at 
Estrella. 

"I  reckon  he  ain't  used  to 
the  sight  of  a  woman,"  prof- 
fered the  senor,  disappointed. 
"He'll  get  used  to  you.  Go 
up  to  him  soft-like,  and  rub 
him  between  the  eyes." 

Estrella  approached,  but  the 
pony  jerked  back  his  head 
with  every  symptom  of  dis- 
trust. She  forgot  the  sugar 
she  had  intended  to  offer  him. 

"He's  a  perfect  beauty,"  she 
said  at  last;  "but,  my!  I'd 
never  dare  ride  him.  I'm 
awful  scairt  of  horses." 

"Oh,  he'll  come  around  all 
right,"  assured  Brent  easily. 
"I'll  fix  him." 

"Oh,  Mr  Brent!"  she  ex- 
claimed, "don't  think  I  don't 
appreciate  what  you've  done. 
I'm  sure  he's  really  just  as 
gentle  as  he  can  be.  It's  only 
that  I'm  foolish." 

"  I'll  fix  him,"  repeated  Brent. 

The  two  men  conducted  her 
here  and  there,  showing  her 
the  various  institutions  of  the 
place.  A  man  bent  near  the 
shed  nailing  a  shoe  to  a  horse's 
hoof. 

"  So  you  even  have  a  black- 
smith," said  Estrella. 

Her  guides  laughed  amusedly. 
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"  Tommy,  come  here  ! "  called 
the  senor. 

The  horse-shoer  straightened 
and  approached.  He  was  a 
lithe,  curly-haired  young  boy, 
with  a  reckless,  humorous  eye 
and  a  smooth  face,  now  red 
from  bending  over. 

"Tommy,  shake  hands  with 
Mrs  Johnson,"  said  the  seiior. 
"Mrs  Johnson  wants  to  know 
if  you're  the  blacksmith."  He 
exploded  in  laughter. 

"Oh,  Buck  I"  cried  Estrella 
again. 

"No,  ma'am,"  answered  the 
boy  directly.  "I'm  just  tack- 
ing a  shoe  on  Danger,  here. 
We  all  does  our  own  black- 
smithing." 

His  roving  eye  examined  her 
countenance  respectfully  but 
with  admiration.  She  caught 
the  admiration  and  returned 
it,  covertly  but  unmistakably, 
pleased  that  her  charms  were 
appreciated. 

They  continued  their  rounds. 
The  sun  was  very  hot  and  the 
dust  deep.  Another  woman 
would  have  known  that  these 
things  distressed  Estrella.  She 
picked  her  way  through  the 
debris;  she  dropped  her  head 
from  the  burning ;  she  felt  her 
delicate  garments  moistening 
with  perspiration,  her  hair 
dampening ;  the  dust  sifted  up 
through  the  air.  Over  in  the 
large  corral  a  bronco -buster, 
assisted  by  two  of  the  cow-boys, 
was  engaged  in  roping  and 
throwing  some  wild  mustangs. 
The  sight  was  wonderful,  but 
here  the  dust  billowed  in  clouds. 

"  I'm  getting  a  little  hot  and 
tired,"  she  confessed  at  last. 
"  I  think  I'll  go  to  the  house." 

But  near  the  shed  she  stopped 
again,  interested,  in  spite  of 


herself,  by  a  bit  of  repairing 
Tommy  had  under  way.  The 
tyre  of  a  waggon -wheel  had 
been  destroyed.  Tommy  was 
mending  it.  On  the  ground 
lay  a  fresh  cow-hide.  From 
this  Tommy  was  cutting  a  wide 
strip.  As  she  watched  he 
measured  the  strip  around  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel. 

"He  isn't  going  to  make  a 
tyre  of  that ! "  she  exclaimed, 
incredulous. 

"Sure,"  replied  Senor  John- 
son. 

"  Will  it  wear  ?  " 

"  It'll  wear  for  a  month  or  so 
'till  we  can  get  another  from 
town." 

Estrella  advanced  and  felt 
the  rawhide  curiously.  Tommy 
was  fastening  it  to  the  wheel 
with  two  nails  only. 

"  But  how  can  it  stay  on  that 
way?"  she  objected.  "It'll 
come  right  off  as  soon  as  you 
use  it." 

"It'll  harden  on  tight 
enough." 

"  Why  ?  "  she  persisted. 
"Does  it  shrink  much  when  it 
dries?" 

Senor  Johnson  stared  to  see 
if  she  might  be  joking.  "Does 
it  shrink  ?  "  he  repeated  slowly. 
"There  ain't  nothing  shrinks 
more,  nor  harder.  It'll  mighty 
nigh  break  that  wood." 

Estrella,  incredulous,  inter- 
ested she  could  not  have  told 
why,  stooped  again  to  feel  the 
soft  yielding  hide.  She  shook 
her  head. 

"You're  joking  me  because 
I'm  a  tenderfoot,"  she  accused 
brightly.  "  I  know  it  dries 
hard,  and  I'll  believe  it  shrinks 
a  lot,  but  to  break  wood — that's 
piling  it  on  a  little  thick." 

"No;   that's  right,  ma'am," 
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broke  in  Brent  Palmer.  "It's 
awful  strong.  It  pulls  like  a 
horse  when  the  desert  sun  gets 
on  it.  You  wrap  anything  up 
in  a  piece  of  that  hide  and  see 
what  happens.  Some  time 
you  take  and  wrap  a  piece 
around  a  potato  and  put  her 
out  in  the  sun,  and  see  how 
it'll  squeeze  the  water  out  of 
her." 

"  Is  that  so  ? "  she  ap- 
pealed to  Tommy.  "  I  can't 
tell  when  they  are  making 
fun  of  me." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,  that  s  right," 
he  assured  her. 

Estrella  passed  a  strip  of  the 


flexible  hide  playfully  about 
her  wrists. 

"And  if  I'd  let  that  dry 
that  way  I'd  be  handcuffed 
hard  and  fast,"  she  said. 

"It  would  cut  you  down  to 
the  bone,"  supplemented  Brent 
Palmer. 

She  untwisted  the  strip  and 
stood  looking  at  it,  her  eyes 
wide. 

"  I — I  don't  know  why,"  she 
faltered.  "The  thought  makes 
me  a  little  sick.  Why,  isn't  it 
queer!  Ugh!  it's  like  a  snake!" 
She  flung  it  from  her  energet- 
ically, and  turned  toward  the 
ranch-house. 


CHAPTER  VII. — ESTEELLA. 


The  honeymoon  developed 
and  the  necessary  adjustments 
took  place.  The  latter  Serior 
Johnson  had  not  foreseen,  and 
yet  when  the  necessity  for 
them  arose  he  acknowledged 
them  right  and  proper. 

"'Course  she  don't  want  to 
ride  over  to  Circle  I.  with  us," 
he  informed  his  confidant,  Jed 
Parker.  "  It's  a  long  ride,  and 
she  ain't  used  to  riding  yet. 
Trouble  is  I  been  thinking  of 
doing  things  with  her  just  as  if 
she  was  a  man.  Women  are 
different.  They  likes  different 
things." 

This  second  ideal  gradually 
overlaid  the  first  in  Seiior  John- 
son's mind.  Estrella  showed 
little  aptitude  or  interest  in  the 
rougher  side  of  life.  Her  hus- 
band's statement  as  to  her  be- 
ing still  unused  to  riding  was 
distinctly  a  euphemism.  Es- 
trella never  arrived  at  the  point 
of  feeling  safe  on  a  horse.  In 
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time  she  gave  up  trying,  and 
the  sorrel  drifted  back  to  cow- 
punching.  The  range  -  work 
she  never  understood.  As  a 
spectacle  it  imposed  itself  on 
her  interest  for  a  week ;  but 
since  she  could  discover  no  real 
and  vital  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  "cows,"  soon  the  mere  out- 
ward show  became  an  old  story. 
Estrella's  sleek  nature  avoided 
instinctively  all  that  interfered 
with  bodily  wellbeing.  When 
she  was  cool  and  well  fed,  and 
not  thirsty  and  surrounded  by 
a  proper  degree  of  feminine 
daintiness,  then  she  was  ready 
to  amuse  herself.  But  she 
could  not  understand  the  de- 
sirability of  those  pleasures  for 
which  a  certain  price  in  dis- 
comfort must  be  paid.  As  for 
firearms,  she  confessed  herself 
frankly  afraid  of  them.  That 
was  the  point  at  which  her  in- 
timacy with  them  stopped. 
The  natural  level  to  which 
3G 
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these  waters  fell  is  easily  seen. 
Quite  simply  the  senor  found 
that  a  wife  does  not  enter  fully 
into  her  husband's  workaday 
life.  The  dreams  he  had 
dreamed  did  not  come  true. 

This  was  at  first  a  disap- 
pointment to  him,  of  course, 
but  the  disappointment  did  not 
last.  Seiior  Johnson  was  a 
man  of  sense,  and  he  easily 
modified  his  first  scheme  of 
married  life. 

"  She'd  get  sick  of  it,  and  I'd 
get  sick  of  it,"  he  formulated 
his  new  philosophy.  "  Now  I 
got  something  to  come  back  to, 
somebody  to  look  forward  to. 
And  it's  a  woman;  it  ain't 
one  of  these  gangle-leg  cow- 
girls. The  great  thing  is  to 
feel  you  belong  to  some  one, 
and  that  some  one  nice  and 
cool  and  fresh  and  purty  is 
waitin'  for  you  when  you  come 
in  tired.  It  beats  that  other 
little  old  idea  of  mine  slick  as 
a  gun-barrel." 

So  during  this,  the  busy 
season  of  the  range-riding,  im- 
mediately before  the  great  fall 
round-ups,  Senor  Johnson  rode 
abroad  all  day,  and  returned  to 
his  own  hearth  as  many  eve- 
nings of  the  week  as  he  could. 
Estrella  always  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  stood  in  the  doorway 
to  greet  him.  He  kicked  off 
his  spurs,  washed  and  dusted 
himself,  and  spent  the  evening 
with  his  wife.  He  liked  the 
sound  of  exactly  that  phrase, 
and  was  fond  of  repeating  it 
to  himself  in  a  variety  of 
connections.  "When  I  get  in 
I'll  spend  the  evening  with 
my  wife."  "If  I  don't  have 
to  ride  over  to  Circle  I.,  I'll 
spend  the  evening  with  my 


wife,"  and  so  on.  He  had  a 
good  deal  to  tell  her  of  the 
day's  discoveries,  the  state  of 
the  range,  and  the  condition 
of  the  cattle.  To  all  of  this 
she  listened  with  at  least  pa- 
tience. Senor  Johnson,  like 
most  men  who  have  long  de- 
layed marriage,  was  self- 
centred  without  knowing  it. 
His  interest  in  his  mate  had  to 
do  with  her  personality  rather 
than  with  her  doings. 

"What  you  do  with  your- 
self all  day  to-day  ? "  he  occa- 
sionally inquired. 

"  Oh,  there's  lots  to  do,"  she 
would  answer  a  trifle  listlessly ; 
and  this  reply  always  seemed 
quite  to  satisfy  his  interest  in 
the  subject. 

Senor  Johnson,  with  the 
curiously  instant  transforma- 
tion often  to  be  observed  among 
the  adventurous,  settled  lux- 
uriously into  the  state  of  being 
a  married  man.  Its  smallest 
details  gave  him  distinct  and 
separate  sensations  of  pleasure. 

"I  plumb  likes  it  all,"  he 
said.  "  I  likes  havin'  interests 
in  some  fool  geranium  -  plant, 
and  I  likes  worryin'  about  th' 
screen-doors  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  plumb  foolishness.  It  does 
me  good.  It  feels  like  stretchin' 
your  legs  in  front  of  a  good 
warm  fire." 

The  centre,  the  compelling 
influence  of  this  new  state  of 
affairs,  was  undoubtedly  Es- 
trella, and  yet  it  is  equally  to 
be  doubted  whether  she  stood 
for  more  than  the  suggestion. 
Senor  Johnson  conducted  his 
entire  life  with  reference  to  his 
wife.  His  waking  hours  were 
concerned  only  with  the  thought 
of  her,  his  every  act  revolved 
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in  its  orbit  controlled  by  her 
influence.  Nevertheless  she,  as 
an  individual  human  being, 
had  little  to  do  with  it.  Senor 
Johnson  referred  his  life  to  a 
state  of  affairs  he  had  himself 
invented  and  which  he  called 
the  married  state,  and  to  a 
woman  whose  attitude  he  had 
himself  determined  upon,  and 
whom  he  designated  as  his 
wife.  The  actual  state  of 
affairs — whatever  it  might  be 
— he  did  not  see ;  and  the  act- 
ual woman  supplied  merely  the 
material  medium  necessary  to 
the  reality  of  his  idea.  Whether 
Estrella's  eyes  were  interested 
or  bored,  bright  or  dull,  alert 
or  abstracted,  contented  or 
afraid,  Senor  Johnson  could 
not  have  told  you.  He  might 
have  replied,  promptly  enough, 
that  they  were  happy  and 
loving.  That  is  the  way  Senor 
Johnson  conceived  a  wife's 
eyes. 

The  routine  of  life  then  soon 
settled.  After  breakfast  the 
Senor  insisted  on  his  wife's 
accompanying  him  on  a  short 
tour  of  inspection.  "A  little 
pasear,"  he  called  it,  "just  to 
get  set  for  the  day."  Then  his 
horse  was  brought,  and  he  rode 
away  on  whatever  business 
called  him.  Like  a  true  son  of 
the  alkali,  he  took  no  lunch 
with  him,  nor  expected  his 
horse  to  feed  until  his  return. 
This  was  an  hour  before  sunset. 
The  evening  passed  as  has  been 
described.  It  was  all  very 
simple. 

When  the  business  hung  close 
to  the  ranch-house — as  in  the 
bronco-busting,  the  rebranding 
of  bought  cattle,  and  the  like — 
he  was  able  to  share  his  wife's 


day.  Estrella  conducted  her- 
self dreamily,  with  a  slow  smile 
for  him  when  his  actual  pre- 
sence insisted  on  her  attention. 
She  seemed  much  given  to 
staring  out  over  the  desert. 
Senor  Johnson,  appreciatively, 
thought  he  could  understand 
this.  Again,  she  gave  much 
leisure  to  rocking  back  and 
forth  on  the  low  wide  verandah, 
her  hands  idle,  her  eyes  vacant, 
her  lips  dumb.  Susie  O'Toole 
had  early  proved  incompatible, 
and  had  gone. 

"  A  nice,  contented,  home- 
sort  of  a  woman,"  said  Senor 
Johnson. 

One  thing  alone — besides  the 
desert,  on  which  she  seemed 
never  tired  of  looking — fascin- 
ated her.  Whenever  a  beef 
was  killed  for  the  uses  of  the 
ranch,  she  commandeered  strips 
of  the  green  skin.  Then,  like 
a  child,  she  bound  them  and 
sewed  them  and  nailed  them  to 
substances  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  their  constricting  power. 
She  choked  the  necks  of  green 
gourds,  she  indented  the  tender 
bark  of  cotton-wood  shoots,  she 
expended  an  apparently  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  on  the  fab- 
rication of  mechanical  devices 
whose  principle  answered  to  the 
pulling  of  the  drying  rawhide. 
And  always  along  the  adobe 
fence  could  be  seen  a  long 
row  of  potatoes  bound  in  skin, 
some  of  them  fresh  and  smooth 
and  round ;  some  sweating  in 
the  agony  of  squeezing ;  some 
wrinkled  and  dry  and  little, 
the  last  drops  of  life  tortured 
out  of  them.  Seiior  Johnson 
laughed  good  -  humouredly  at 
these  toys,  puzzled  to  explain 
their  fascination  for  his  wife. 
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"  They's  sure  an  amusing 
enough  contraption,  honey," 
said  he ;  "  but  what  makes  you 
stand  out  there  in  the  hot  sun 
starin'  at  them  that  way  ?  It's 
cooler  on  the  porch." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Estrella 
helplessly,  turning  her  slow 
vacant  gaze  on  him.  Suddenly 
she  shivered  in  a  strong  physi- 
cal revulsion.  "  I  don't  know ! " 
she  cried  with  passion. 

After  they  had  been  married 
about  a  month  Seiior  Johnson 
found  it  necessary  to  drive  in 
to  Williams. 

"How'd  you  like  to  go  too, 
and  buy  some  duds  ?  "  he  asked 
Estrella. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried  strangely, 
"  when  ?  " 

"Day  after  to-morrow." 

The  trip  decided,  her  entire 
attitude  changed.  The  vacancy 
of  her  gaze  lifted ;  her  move- 
ments quickened.  She  left  off 
staring  at  the  desert,  and  her 
rawhide  toys  were  neglected. 
Before  starting  Senor  Johnson 
gave  her  a  cheque-book.  He 
explained  that  there  were  no 
banks  in  Williams,  but  that 
Goodrich,  the  storekeeper,  would 
honour  her  signature. 

"  Buy  what  you  want  to, 
honey,"  said  he.  "  Tear  her 
wide  open.  I'm  good  for  it." 

"  How  much  can  I  draw  ?  " 
she  asked  smiling. 

"As  much  as  you  want  to," 
he  replied  with  emphasis. 

"  Take  care ;  "  she  poised  be- 
fore him  with  the  cheque-book 

extended.  "  I  may  draw 1 

might  draw  fifty  thousand 
dollars." 

"Not  out   of   Goodrich,"  he 


grinned ;  "  you'd  bust  the  game. 
But  hold  him  up  for  the  limit, 
anyway." 

He  chuckled  aloud,  pleased 
at  the  rare  birdlike  coquetry  of 
the  woman. 

They  drove  to  Williams.  It 
took  them  two  days  to  go  and 
two  days  to  return.  Estrella 
went  through  the  town  in  a 
cyclone  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
saw  everything,  bought  every- 
thing, exhausted  everything  in 
two  hours.  Williams  was  not 
a  large  place.  On  her  return 
to  the  ranch  she  sat  down  at 
once  in  the  rocking-chair  in  the 
verandah.  Her  hands  fell  in 
her  lap.  She  stared  out  over 
the  desert. 

Senor  Johnson  stole  up  be- 
hind her,  clumsy  as  a  playful 
bear.  His  eyes  followed  the 
direction  of  hers  to  where  a 
cloud  -  shadow  lay  across  the 
slope,  heavy,  palpable,  untrans- 
parent,  like  a  blotch  of  ink. 

"Pretty,  isn't  it,  honey?" 
said  he.  "  Glad  to  get  back  ?  " 

She  smiled  at  him  her  vacant 
slow  smile. 

"Here's  my  cheque-book," 
she  said  ;  "put  it  away  for  me. 
I'm  through  with  it." 

"  I'll  put  it  in  my  desk,"  said 
he.  "It's  in  the  left-hand 
cubby  hole,"  he  called  from 
inside. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied. 

He  stood  in  the  doorway 
looking  fondly  at  the  pose 
of  her  blonde  head  thrown 
back  against  the  high  rocking- 
chair. 

"  That's  the  sort  of  a  woman, 
after  all,"  said  Senor  Johnson. 
"  No  fuss  about  her  !  " 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SPORT   IN   THE   MIDDLE   AGES,    IN   THE   COUNTRY   OF 
THE   SOUTHDOWN   HUNT. 


So  ancient,  inveterate,  and 
universal  is  the  inclination  of 
mankind  to  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  the  chase  in  its  various 
aspects  of  hunting,  hawking, 
shooting,  and  fishing,  that  not 
only  do  we  assume  that  these 
sports  were  eagerly  pursued  in 
the  earliest  periods  of  man's 
history,  but  we  actually  have 
records  dating  from  a  remote 
antiquity  to  show  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  arts  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
such  rudimentary  results  of 
their  earliest  efforts  as  change 
has  preserved  to  us  and  accident 
revealed,  afford  us  this  evidence. 
For  in  its  infancy  the  attempts 
of  art,  when  not  merely  orna- 
mental, were  usually  exerted  on 
representations  of  the  chase. 
On  the  tusk  of  the  mammoth, 
and  the  bones  of  other  animals, 
have  been  seen  the  rudely  but 
effectively  scratched  picture  of 
that  huge  beast  itself,  slain 
after  we  know  not  how  pericul- 
ous  a  pursuit.  Pieces  of  pre- 
historic pottery,  of  horn  and 
bone,  have  been  found  bearing 
other  scenes  of  the  chase  ;  while 
the  walls  of  caves,  to  which  the 
flint  -  weaponed  hunters  were 
wont  to  withdraw  in  stress 
of  weather  or  of  war,  have 
been  discovered  decorated  with 
drawings  of  such  pursuits ;  of 
their  perennial  warfare  with 
fellow-man  and  kindred  beasts. 
In  later  ages,  when  stone 
weapons  had  given  place  to 


bronze,  and  those  in  turn  to 
iron,  the  same  subjects  occupied 
these  primitive  artist-hunters, 
rather  than  scenes  of  serenity 
or  details  of  domesticity.1  As 
the  ages  advanced  the  passion 
for  the  chase  increased  rather 
than  diminished,  and  skill  and 
bravery  in  it  were  accounted 
second  only  to  those  qualities 
as  exercised  in  war.  And  war 
itself  was  but  "the  sport  of 
kings." 

Every  class  of  the  community 
shared  this  inclination,  and  we 
see  the  claims  of  others  beside 
the  landed  proprietors  to  enjoy 
it  implicitly  recognised  by  those 
strict  ritualists  of  sport  who 
drew  up  that  "  canon  "  of  hawk- 
ing wherein  every  one  has  his — 
or  her,  for  woman's  rights  were 
in  this  already  allowed — par- 
ticular and  allotted  hawk,  from 
the  eagle  of  the  emperor  to  the 
kestrel  of  the  knave.  The 
clergy,  in  their  grades,  were 
also  included ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  churchmen  of  all 
ranks  were  as  addicted  to  hunt- 
ing as  the  laity.  So  much  so 
that  synods  and  councils  were 
fain  to  pronounce  against  a  too 
open  and  lavish  indulgence  in 
it.  But  the  fellow-feelings  of 
the  higher  ecclesiastics  were, 
no  doubt,  responsible  for  such 
pronouncements  as,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  hunt  for  pleasure, 
allowed  them  to  join  in  the 
chase  for  their  health.  Boni- 
face, Archbishop  of  Mayence, 


1  As  Ovid  said — 


"  Bella  cliu  tenftere  vivos  ;  erat  aptior  ensis 
Vomere  :  cedebat  taurus  arator  equo." 
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writing  to  Cuthbert  of  Canter- 
bury, says,  "Let  not  the  serv- 
ants  of    God    keep   hawks   or 
hounds."     Yet  King  Ethelbert, 
when   in   want    of    some   good 
trained    birds     for    his    sport, 
wrote  to  this  identical  Boniface 
for  a   cast  of   hawks !      From 
which  it  would  appear  that  the 
worthy  archbishop  had  a  rep- 
utation  for  some   particularly 
good   strain.      In   our  country 
many   high    ecclesiastics   were 
ardent  followers  of  the  hounds. 
Some  of  them  maintained  packs 
of  their  own,  which  they  even 
took  with  them  when  travelling 
on  their  "  visitations  ";  not   al- 
together to  the  content  of  the 
lower   clergy,   who,    under   the 
name  of  "  procurations,"  had  to 
contribute    to    the    feeding   of 
both  the  bishop  and  his  train. 
For  we  find  that  in  the  thir- 
teenth   century   the    clergy   of 
Berkshire    were    favoured,    on 
their  petition,  with  a  dispensa- 
tion from    the   support  of    the 
archdeacon's   pack    of    hounds, 
which  accompanied  their  master 
on  his  round  of  visits.     Yet  the 
lower    clergy    indulged    them- 
selves   when     possible    in    the 
chase,  and   their  sporting  pro- 
clivities degenerated  sometimes 
even   into   poaching    practices. 
Thus,  in  the  county  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  which  we  write,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  a  Sussex 
bishop  was  fined  for  trespassing 
in  search  of  deer ;  a  thirteenth 
century  vicar  of  Cuckfield  was 
imprisoned  for  four  months  for 
taking  deer  in  the  lord's  park  ; 
and  the  vicar  of  Ripe,  in   the 
next  century,  was  found  head- 
ing a  band  of  poachers.     That 
churchmen     had     lawful     and 
ample  opportunity  for  hunting 
must  be  evident  when  we  con- 


sider the  wide  lands,  with  their 
large  amount  of  wood  and 
waste,  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  the  Church. 

Thus  in  Sussex  and  the 
neighbourhood  with  which  we 
are  now  concerned,  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury — not  to 
mention  other  spiritual  lords — 
had  manors  and  lands,  their 
"peculiars,"  stretching  from 
the  south  -  west  across  to  the 
north-west  of  the  county,  over 
all  of  which  they  had  "libera 
warrenna,"  or  sporting  rights, 
"in  wude  and  water,  feld  and 
streme,"  as  the  old  phrase  has 
it.  The  largest  of  the  Sussex 
manors  of  the  see  was  that  of 
Southmalling,  near  Lewes,  an 
immense  lordship  in  early  days, 
comprising  seven  or  eight  sub- 
manors,  albeit  the  "  caput "  was 
hardly  larger  than  a  hamlet. 
The  territory  of  this  lordship 
is  the  main  country  of  the 
present  Southdown  Hunt,  and 
in  the  heart  of  it  their  kennels 
are  situated.  This  large  terri- 
tory was  conferred  upon  the 
see  of  Canterbury  by  Egbert 
in  838,  and  in  the  hands  of 
mother  Church  it  remained 
until  the  Reformation,  a  period 
of  seven  hundred  years.  Its 
sporting  facilities  were  com- 
prised in  nine  or  ten  parks ; 
a  quasi  -  forest,  actually  a 
chase ;  two  "  parrocks  "  (small 
or  "  back  -  parks  "),  a  number 
of  fish-ponds,  including  the 
"magnum  stagnum  "  of  Ram- 
mescumbe,  together  with  a 
large  amount  of  wild  or  un- 
reclaimed ground  ;  and  rabbit- 
warrens,  then  called  "coney- 
burrows  " ;  with  a  heronry  in 
Ringmer,  in  Hamsey,  and  per- 
haps elsewhere.  The  parks  bore 
the  names  of  Plashett,  More, 
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and  Bingmer  (all  in  the  parish 
of  the  latter  name),  Frankham, 
Wadhurst,  Lindfield,  Mares- 
field,  Mayfield,  Glynde,  Fal- 
mer,  Plottesbridge  (called  "  the 
ancient  park"  as  long  ago  as 
in  the  fourteenth  century),  the 
chace  of  Cleres,  and  Colling- 
ham.  The  situation  of  the  first 
of  these  two  last  was  near 
Lewes ;  while  the  other  was 
at  Firle,  and  the  likelihood  of 
that  of  Plottesbridge  is  only 
revealed  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  place-name  alone  in  the 
parish  of  Little  Horsted. 

In  addition  there  was  the  so- 
called  "forest  of  the  Broyle"; 
and  such  parks  and  warrens  as 
the  archbishops'  manors  of  West 
Tarring,  Durrington,  and  Heene 
in  West  Sussex,  might,  and 
probably  did,  contain.  All  these, 
except  perhaps  Cleres,  lay  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Ouse,  and 
north  of  Lewes.  Along  the  west 
side  extended,  north  and  south 
of  that  ancient  town,  the  Barony 
of  Lewes,  of  which  William  de 
Warrenne,  son-in-law  of  the 
Conqueror,  was  the  first  lord. 
The  small  manor  of  Stanmer 
alone,  a  Down  -  land  parish 
between  Lewes  and  Brighton, 
lay,  an  isolated  member  of  the 
Southmalling  fief,  in  the  heart 
of  this  lay -lord's  land.  And 
these  wide  territories,  lands 
of  these  two  lords,  cleric  and 
lay,  form  what  is  now  the 
main  part  of  the  country  of 
the  Southdown  Hunt. 

The  earliest  record  of  the 
chase  in  Sussex  is  connected 
with  one  of  these  West  Sussex 
manors  of  the  see.  Although 
as  ancient  as  the  Romano- 
British  period,  it  is  readable 
by  all,  being  a  well-executed 
representation  in  relief,  on  a 
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small  sepulchral  urn,  of  the 
chase  of  a  deer  by  two  hounds, 
which,  from  their  long  necks 
and  "  tucked  -  up  "  loins,  are 
evidently  of  the  greyhound 
type,  anciently  called  "gaze- 
hounds,"  from  the  fact  that 
they  ran  by  sight  and  not  by 
scent.  This  interesting  piece 
of  pottery  was  disinterred  near 
Tarring  some  sixty  years  ago. 
In  so  lifelike  a  manner  is  the 
scene  presented  that  we  may 
imagine  the  potter  had  not 
seldom  witnessed  or  taken  part 
in  the  chase.  For  ancient 
authors  inform  us  that  the 
Britons  were  much  addicted  to 
hunting ;  and  Caesar  says  their 
main  article  of  food  was  venison, 
while  Strabo  declares  that  their 
hunting-dogs  were  highly  prized 
in  more  countries  than  their 
own. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the 
component  parts  of  this  South- 
down country,  and  the  extent 
to  which  each  has  been  con- 
cerned in  its  sporting  history, 
in  all  its  various  aspects  of 
hunting,  hawking,  and  fishing, 
the  amount  of  detail  that  has 
come  down  to  us  is  very  par- 
tially distributed.  Of  some 
chaces  and  parks  their  very 
site  is  unknown,  and  their  his- 
tory fractionally  fragmentary. 
Others  have  a  certain  amount 
of  story  attached  to  them  ;  and 
their  boundaries,  although  they 
are  disparked,  are  well  known. 
Others  have  a  considerable 
length  and  body  of  history,  and 
of  the  Southmalling  group  I 
have  come  across  a  quantity  of 
records  dating  from  the  early 
Angevin  monarchs  until  "the 
spacious  days  of  great  Eliza- 
beth." The  history  of  "the 
Broyle"  begins  even  earlier 
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than  this,  but  its  most  ancient 
mentions  are  few.  As  for  the 
word  "forest"  of  the  Broyle, 
that  epithet,  which  persisted 
for  several  centuries,  was  prob- 
ably a  survival  from  that  period 
when  the  Saxon  kings  held  it ; 
for  when,  by  Egbert's  grant,  it 
passed  from  royal  hands  into 
those  of  a  subject,  de  facto  it 
ceased  to  be  a  forest,  and  de- 
volved into  a  chace,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  enclosure,  into  a 
park. 

The  main  object  of  some 
at  least  of  these  parks  was 
more  utilitarian  than  sporting ; 
being  devoted,  as  they  were  to 
a  large  extent,  to  the  mere  keep 
and  fattening  of  the  deer 
driven  into  them  at  the  end  of 
summer  from  the  wastes, 
warrens,  and  chaces.  For  in 
medieval  days,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  those  green  crops 
and  roots  which  make  possible 
the  keep  of  large  numbers  of 
cattle  during  the  winter  months, 
venison  formed  a  large  part  of 
the  staple  food  of  the  upper 
classes  and  their  numerous  re- 
tainers. Even  the  deer,  which 
existed  in  great  numbers,  could 
hardly  be  maintained  except 
with  the  aid  of  hay  and  other 
forage  provided  by  their  owners. 
Hence  at  the  approach  of 
winter  a  large  amount  of 
venison  was  salted  down,  as 
medieval  manor -rolls  testify. 
Thus  we  read,  in  the  Win- 
chester Episcopal  account-rolls 
for  the  year  1208-9,  that  after 
a  royal  hunting  over  the  bishop's 
preserves,  several  quarters  of 
salt  were  used  "  in  venatione 


domini  Regis  salanda."  The 
same  rolls  afford  one  very 
definite  example  of  the  exig- 
uous value  of  some  of  these 
parks,  for  in  Duntone  the 
accountant  records,  under  the 
rents  increased,  "xiid.  pro  uno 
parco,"  which  the  tenant  had 
been  holding  for  nothing ! 

For  a  further  source  of  profit 
from  their  parks,  chaces,  and 
forests,  the  lords  were  wont  to 
look  to  the  moneys  received 
from  letting  the  herbage,  and 
from  "pannage"  or  feeding  of 
swine  on  the  mast  of  the 
beeches  and  oaks  growing 
within  these  preserves.  Some, 
in  addition,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  heronries  with- 
in their  enclosures,  affording 
them  a  fine  form  of  sport,  and 
contributing  to  the  pleasures  of 
their  own  tables,  and  of  those 
to  whom  they  sold  or  presented 
the  birds.  From  a  very  early 
period  a  heronry  existed  in 
Eingmer  Park,  and  another  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  in 
Hamsey.  The  former  has  many 
mentions  in  the  chamberlain's 
and  the  parkers'  rolls  during 
the  Plantagenet  period.  Thus 
in  the  year  1422  the  parker 
records  the  receipt  of  twelve 
shillings  for  herons  taken  and 
sold  that  year.1  A  later  roll 
informs  us  that  "nothing  has 
been  received  this  year  from 
the  sale  of  herons,  because  the 
keeper  has  suffered  them  to  fly 
away."  Another  entry  gives 
the  cost  of  sending  them  to 
London.2 

As  to  the  deer  kept  in  this 
park,  their  number  fluctuated 


1  "Venditio  ardearum,  rec*  xiis  de  precio  xviii  ardearum  captarum  ibidem 
hoc  anno." 

2  «vs  viiid  soluta  pro  expensis  circa  capturam  et  carriagium  earundem  usque 
london," 
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considerably.  An  inventory  for 
the  year  1488  gives  their  number 
as  thirty-nine,  made  up  of  "iii 
Bukk ;  iii  sowres  [four-year- 
olds]  j  i  sorell  [a  three-year-old] ; 
ii  prekett  deer;  fawnes  xxx." 
Twenty  -  four  years  later  the 
herd  had  nearly  doubled,  an 
inventory  of  that  date  giving 
their  number  as  sixty-four. 

Against  these  profits  of  a 
park  and  forest  must  be  set 
the  various  expenses  of  the 
wages  of  the  foresters  and 
parkers,  the  maintenance  of 
the  enclosures  of  hedge  -  and- 
ditch  or  pale ;  the  lodges,  and 
the  gates.  There  were  various 
forms  of  gates — one  being  called 
a  "Hatch,"  and  consisting  of 
two  parts,  the  lower  of  which 
opened  for  the  purposes  of 
transit ;  the  upper,  carrying 
the  structure  to  a  considerable 
height,  designed  to  prevent  the 
agile  deer  from  overleaping  and 
escape.  The  other  form  is 
quaintly  described  by  Dame 
Juliana  Berners  in  her  'Boke 
of  St  Albans.'  As  it  seems 
to  have  attracted  little  or 
no  notice  from  subsequent 
writers,  it  is  worth  including 
here : — 

"It  is  calde  a  Saltori,  and  it  is 
made  by  the  man'  of  a  cros  of  Saynt 
Andrew  as  here  now  it  apperith. 
And  thys  cros  is  lickynt  after  cer- 
tan  men  to  an  instrument  made  in 
dyverse  parkys  the  wich  is  of  grete 
magnytude  or  largeness  to  the  com- 
parison of  thys  signe.  And  it  is 
well  know  of  nobull  gentelmen  and 
huntteris  that  sich  saltatories  are 
ordant  in  mony  parkys  and  placis 
to  take  wilde  beestys  the  wich  onys 
their  enteryng,  by  that  instrnmente 
may  nevr  goo  a  gayn.  Wherefore  in 
olde  tyme  thes  signys  were  gevyn  to 
rich  men,  .  .  .  the  wich  men  suffir 
not  their  tresures  i  what  maner  of 
wyse  they  be  getyn  to  pass  from 
theym." 


From  this  it  would  appear 
that  this  contrivance  was  a 
large  cross  of  wood,  with 
equal  arms  (as  a  saltire  or  St 
Andrew's  cross  has)  revolving 
horizontally  in  one  direction 
only,  on  the  principle  of  the 
common  turnstile.  Unlike  this 
"Saltire"  gate,  the  "Hatch" 
was  in  common  use,  and  the 
number  of  place  -  names  in 
which  the  word  is  found  to- 
day in  the  country  of  the 
Southdown  Hunt  testifies  to 
the  number  of  them  which 
existed  in  the  days  when  the 
Forest  laws  and  customs  bore 
sway. 

As  regards  the  wages  of  the 
foresters  and  parkers,  con- 
siderable differences  prevailed. 
The  parker  of  More  Park, 
portion  of  which  was  in  the 
parish  of  Glynde,  received  but 
three-halfpence  a-day,  at  that 
period  in  the  fifteenth  century 
when  a  certain  Robert  Morley 
— ancestor  of  the  Glynde  Mor- 
leys — filled  the  office.  About 
the  same  time  the  parker  of 
Plashett  was  paid  twopence 
a-day.  The  parker  of  the 
Broyle,  or  as  he  was  some- 
times called  the  forester,  was 
paid  at  a  higher  rate ;  as  was 
the  master  -  forester  of  South- 
mailing,  a  personage  who  ap- 
parently overlooked  all  the 
parks  within  the  ancient 
confines  of  that  manor,  a 
district,  as  has  been  said, 
comprising  most  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Southdown  Hunt. 
At  one  time  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Knt.,  doubtless  a  relation  of 
the  archbishop  of  the  same 
name,  held  the  post ;  later 
on,  in  Edward  VI. 's  reign,  a 
John  Stapley,  ancestor  of  that 
turncoat  of  the  Civil  War, 
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the  first  baronet,  was  "custos 
boscorum  "  of  the  same  manor, 
probably  an  identical  office. 

John  Pelham,  a  scion  of  the 
ancient  family  of  that  name, 
was  one  of  the  early  occupiers 
of  that  important  post,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  in  1399 
"Forester  of  la  Broile,  master 
of  the  game  in  the  parks  of 
Bingmer,  More,  and  Plashett, 
and  overseer  of  the  fishery  of 
Southmalling." 

Another  outgoing  of  expense 
of  these  various  sporting  pro- 
perties was  the  venison  de- 
livered to  different  people  on 
the  warrant  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  and  the  park.  Thus 
William  Warham,  the  last 
primate  under  the  Roman 
obedience,  wrote  in  1511  to 
the  keeper  of  the  Broyle : — 

"We  woll  and  comande  you  to 
delyvr  to  owre  chapeleyn  Maister 
Wynne  oon  buk  of  season  to  be  taken 
and  had  of  oure  game  being  in  youre 
keping  any  restraint  or  other  comand- 
ment  yeven  to  you  on  oure  behalfe  to 
the  cont'rie  notwithstanding  and  this 
bill  signed  w*  or  hande  shalbe  your 
sufficient  warrant  discharge  in  that 
behalf.  Yeven  at  or  manoir  of  Ot- 
forde  the  xxiiii  day  of  July  the  vio 
yere  of  our  installed. 

To  the  Keper  of  or  pke  of  Broyle 
and  in  his  absence  to  his  deputy  or 
deputies  ther:  and  to  any  of  them. 
WILL**  CANTAUR." 

Another  warrant  of  the  same 
archbishop  was  in  favour  of 
his  "  biloved  frend  Richard 
Sakevyle,"  who  was  to  be  per- 
mitted to  take  one  of  his  grace's 
deer  with  his  greyhounds  "  so 
that  he  let  renne  noo  bukk- 
houndes  ther." 

Space  will  not  permit  refer- 
ence to  a  number  of  incidental 
forms  of  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  medieval  owners  of 
sporting  properties,  but  there 


is  one  somewhat  curious  item 
of  occasional  occurrence  which 
may  be  touched  upon,  and  one 
calculated  to  arouse  a  sym- 
pathetic feeling  in  the  breast 
of  some  modern  possessor  of 
sporting  rights.  The  preven- 
tion of  one's  carefully  and  ex- 
pensively raised  game  from 
straying  "far  from  home,"  to 
the  detriment  of  one's  sport, 
and  the  benefit  of  some  one 
else's,  is  not  solely  a  modern 
problem.  The  medieval  sports- 
man used  various  devices.  One 
of  them  was  called  "  Blancher," 
another  "  Sewell "  ;  terms  ap- 
plied to  contrivances  designed 
to  keep  the  deer  from  breaking 
out  of  bounds,  especially  in 
chaces,  where  the  enclosure  was 
not  so  strict  and  tangible  as 
in  parks.  A  usual  contrivance 
was  a  length  of  string  or  rope 
having  white  feathers,  or  paper, 
tied  to  it  at  intervals,  the 
fluttering  of  which  scared  the 
timid  deer.  This  could  also  be 
used  to  make  the  deer  break 
covert  in  one  direction  only,  the 
one,  namely,  unprovided  with 
these  scarecrows.  A  curious 
occurrence  of  the  word  appears 
in  a  letter  of  Leyton,  one  of 
Thomas  Cromwell's  agents  in 
the  destruction  of  the  religious 
houses,  wherein,  speaking  of 
the  "hurly-burly"  at  "New 
Colege,"  Oxford,  he  says : — 

"We  founde  all  the  gret  quadrant 
court  full  of  the  leiffes  of  Dunce  the 
wynde  blowyng  them  into  evere 
corner.  And  there  we  founde  one 
Mr  grenefelde  a  gentilman  of  Bukyng- 
hamshire  getheryng  up  parte  of  the 
saide  bowke  leiffes  (as  he  saide) 
therwith  to  make  him  sewelles  or 
blauncherres  to  kep  the  dere  within 
the  woode,  therby  to  have  the  better 
cry  with  his  houndes." 

Another  expense  to  which  the 
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owners  of  parks  and  chaces  were 
liable  was  that  incurred  in  pre- 
serving the  young  fawns  from 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  Not 
only  were  foxes  numerous,  but 
wolves  were  not  yet  extinct. 
The  public  records  afford  many 
references  to  them  ;  and  in 
private  documents,  such  as 
manor-rolls,  we  may  find  them 
mentioned.  Those  of  Win- 
chester episcopal  manors  record 
the  killing  of  forest  pony-colts 
by  wolves.  Birds  of  prey,  too, 
took  their  toll  of  helpless  fawns 
and  other  weakly  game  ;  so  that 
the  payment  of  men  to  scare 
away  ravens  in  a  park  may  be 
found  recorded  in  a  parker's 
account-roll.  The  Winchester 
court-rolls  afford  an  instance, 
where,  under  Burghclere,  is 
recorded  the  payment,  both  in 
cash  and  kind,  of  men — in  one 
case  seven — employed  "by  order 
of  the  lord  Bishop  "  to  scare 
away  ravens  from  the  park. 

More  diminishing  to  the  deer 
and  other  game  of  this  district 
than  free  gifts  was  the  loss  in- 
flicted by  poachers ;  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  medieval  days 
comprised  all  ranks  and  classes, 
and  were  by  no  means  mainly 
men  of  low  estate.  Thus  we 
find  a  pardon  (after  punishment, 
to  a  certain  degree)  granted  by 
royal  patent  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  a  certain  John  de 
Courthope,  member  of  a  Sussex 
family,  far  more  ancient  than 
those  reared  on  the  robberies  of 
the  Reformation.  John  had  been 
convicted  of  having  "broken 
into  the  park  of  the  venerable 
Father  in  God  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  at  the 
Broyle,  near  Ringmer."  Two 
hundred  years  earlier  Robert 
de  Stangrave,  also  a  member 


of  ancient  family,  had  to  bind 
himself  in  three  sureties  to  make 
satisfaction  to  the  archbishop 
of  that  day  for  breaking  into 
le  Plessit  near  Southmalling, 
doubtless  Plashett  Park,  in  the 
same  district. 

At   different  times  Commis- 
sions  were    issued    to    inquire 
into  various  dmeutes  arising  out 
of  the  too  ardent  love  of   the 
chase,   coupled  with    a    certain 
indifference  to   the  question  of 
meum  and  tuum.     In  the  early 
years  of  Edward  I.'s  reign,  we 
have  the  case  of  Simon  le  Bunde 
and  Galfridus  de  Chantrell,  who 
"broke  into  the  park  of  Ring- 
mer, and    took   a    certain  deer 
there."      They  appear  to  have 
been  dealt  with  solely  by  the 
spiritual   court,  for   they  were 
merely  adjudged  to  do  penance 
for    their    offence ;     the    arch- 
bishop   even     writing     to    his 
bailiff  of  Southmalling,  direct- 
ing him  not  to  molest  either  of 
these  offenders  while  they  were 
undergoing  the  penalty  for  their 
transgression.      In  other  cases 
the     secular     arm     constantly 
intervened.      Thus   in   1333,   a 
Commission    issued    by   patent 
on    the    complaint    of     Simon 
Mepham,    the     archbishop,    to 
try    certain    persons    "who  at 
divers  times,  both  by  day  and 
by  night,  have  broken  into  his 
parks    at   Ringmer,    Framfield, 
Buxstede,  Wadhurst,  Mayfield, 
and  Glynde,  and  carried  away 
his  deer."     In  1375  a  man  with 
the  very   Sussex  name  of  Cat 
and  "  certain  other  malefactors, 
arrayed  in  the  manner  of  war, 
broke  into  the  parks  of  the  lord 
archbishop  at  Frankham,  Wad- 
hurst,  and  Framfield,   stole  his 
deer,  and  assaulted  his  servants 
the  keepers." 
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Broyle  chace  suffered  in  the 
same   way   from  such    "  male- 
factors "  and  their  incursions ; 
but    ingress    and    egress    were 
much  more  easy  in  the  case  of 
an  unenclosed  extent  of  a  wide 
and  wild  tract  of  country,  and 
therefore  the  capture  there  of 
poachers  was  more  difficult  to 
effect.      The    temptation    was 
the  greater  in  the   Broyle,  as 
the  number  of  deer  and  other 
game  was  larger.     A  tradition 
was  held  in  Elizabethan  times 
(when    "  an    Inquisition  "  was 
taken  on  the  subject)  that  more 
than  a  thousand  deer  existed 
in   this  chace.     Doubtless  this 
is    a    considerably     over  -  esti- 
mated  amount,    for   the  space 
of  country  available   for  their 
harbourage   was   scarcely   two 
thousand    acres    of    the    park 
itself, — a  tract  of  ground,  too, 
which   had    to    contribute,    by 
immemorial     custom,     to     the 
pannage  of  the  swine  and  the 
geese   of   the   commoners,    few 
though  these  privileged  tenants 
might  have  been.     The  practice 
was   often   in    dispute,    and   if 
space  permitted  I  might  quote 
instances  of  pleas  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appear  from  time  to 
time   in    the    manorial    court- 
rolls.    The  foresters  and  keepers 
at  any  rate  had  decided  opinions 
as    to   the    incompatibility    of 
swine   and    geese    with    deer  j 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
the    matter    came    under    the 
consideration  of  a  Special  Com- 
mission.      At    this    time    the 
manor  and  sporting  properties 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  South- 


mailing  and  its  numerous  sub- 
manors  having  at  the  Refor- 
mation and  subsequent  period 
passed  away  from  the  Church 
for  ever.  The  testimony  which 
the  keepers  and  other  witnesses 
gave  before  the  Commission 
was  emphatic,  declaring,  as 
it  did,  that  in  the  Broyle 
chace  "the  geese  do  much 
spoile,  stench,  and  annoy  the 
pasture "  ;  while  John  Foord, 
a  keeper,  affirmed  that  he  had 
seen  "  the  swine  of  John  Hart 
chase  and  make  after  the  young 
fawnes  ";  in  one  case  even  "an 
hogge  of  Thomas  Delve  did 
eate  and  destroy  one  young 
fawne." 

The  horses  and  cattle  of  the 
commoners  did  also  interfere 
with  the  deer,  and  when  there 
was  a  "drive"1  or  a  hunt  in 
progress,  they  merely  removed 
their  animals  for  the  time 
being.  All  these  adverse  con- 
ditions affected  the  number  and 
wellbeing  of  the  herd,  so  that 
after  the  deposition  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  assumption  into 
the  hands  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  all  the  royal  lands 
and  manors,  a  Commission  ap- 
pointed in  1649  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  lands,  "late 
parcel  of  the  possessions  of 
Charles  Stuart,  late  King  of 
England,"  reported  that  the 
number  of  deer  had  fallen  to 
"100  deer  of  several  sorts,  which 
we  value  at  100£."  On  the 
Restoration  this  chace  and 
other  sporting  properties  passed 
through  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
to  the  De  la  Warr  family,  who 
still  maintained  a  small  herd 


1  A  "  drive  "  of  a  common,  open  space,  or  chace  was  a  driving  together  of  all 
cattle  "turned  out"  for  pasturage  by  the  commoners,  effected  by  the  lord's 
servants  in  order  to  impound  all  those  beasts  in  excess  of  the  lawful  number, 
or  any  belonging  to  those  who  had  no  just  claim  to  commonage. 
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of   deer,    as   this   court-roll   of 
1720  extract  will  show: — 

"  Due  to  this  accoumptant  .  .  .  for 
8  load  of  Hay  sold  in  the  year  1720 
at  30s.  per  load  12  Ibs.  delivered  to 
the  keeper  of  the  Broyle  Park  for  the 
use  of  his  Lordship's  Deer  there." 

A  generation  or  so  later  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  "  for 
the  dividing  and  enclosing  of  a 
parcel  of  ground  called  the 
Broyle  Park  within  the  manor 
of  Ringmer  in  ye  county  of 
Sussex."  But  even  that  utili- 
tarian proceeding  did  not  en- 
tirely destroy  all  the  sporting 
associations  of  the  former  chace. 
For  early  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  Glyndebourne  Harriers 
were  established  in  the  South- 
down country  at  Glyndebourne, 
between  Ringmer  and  Glynde, 
and  many  a  time  did  the  music 
of  their  voices  resound  over  the 
ancient  forest  ground.  Later 
on,  the  Foxhound  pack  at  Hails- 
ham,  under  Mr  King  Samp- 
son, moved  from  thence  and 
took  up  their  quarters  in  Ring- 
mer,  and  there  they  abide  unto 
this  day.  For  many  years  in 
succession,  until  quite  lately, 
their  steeplechases  have  been 
held  over  the  good  natural 
country  of  the  old  Broyle  chace. 

The  other  parks  and  chaces 
of  this  part  of  the  Southdown 
Hunt  have  not  so  connected  or 
copious  a  history.  Mayfield,  as 
possessing  from  an  early  Saxon 
date  a  palace  of  the  archbishop, 
was  the  chief  of  these  eastern 
manors.  Besides  its  ecclesias- 
tical lords,  it  has  often  lodged 
royalty.  Here,  no  doubt,  the 
holy  Dunatan  did  not  despise 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase ;  and 
here  it  was  he  met  the  devil  in 
single  combat  and  vanquished 
him,  after  a  very  heated  en- 


counter— namely,  with  red-hot 
tongs.  Passing  on  to  later 
times,  a  Patent  roll  of  Edward 
III.  places  the  locality  of  Frank- 
ham  Park  here  —  at  least  in 
part.  For  in  1354  the  arch- 
bishop was  granted  leave  to 
enlarge  his  park  of  that  name, 
— a  park  of  such  a  size  that  its 
"  vivarium,"  fishery  or  lake, 
covered  no  less  an  area  than 
nine  acres.  These  fish-ponds 
were  possessions  of  great  im- 
portance in  times  when  fasts 
were  frequent,  and  Lenten 
abstinence  from  butcher- meat 
strictly  observed.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  these  manors  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury  were  in  royal 
hands  during  a  vacancy  of  St 
Augustine's  seat,  the  king, 
Richard  II.,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  raising  a  little  ready 
money  by  selling  the  fish  in  a 
Southmalling  "  vivarium  "  to  a 
Sussex  knight,  Sir  E.  Dalyn- 
gruge,  for  five  pounds,  a  toler- 
ably large  sum  in  those  days. 
On  another  similar  vacancy  the 
royal  eschsetor  sold  no  less  than 
fifty  -  four  pounds  worth  of 
timber  out  of  these  parks  and 
forests  of  the  archiepiscopal 
manors.  Maresfield  was  an- 
other parish  in  the  Southdown 
country  containing  ample  facili- 
ties for  the  chase,  including  as 
it  did  many  hundred  acres  of 
Ashdown  Forest  (namely,  that 
part  of  it  called  Lancaster 
Great  Park),  and  having  Broyle 
chace  to  the  south  with  the 
parks  of  neighbouring  manors 
in  propinquity  to  it.  So  large 
was  this  Lancaster  Great  Park 
that  a  Commonwealth  Survey 
of  it  states  that  there  were 
"  some  thousands  of  deere  keept 
upon  the  said  Park  both  Redd 
&  Fallow."  A  hunting-box 
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was  therefore  a  sporting  ac- 
commodation quite  likely  to  be 
found  here.  From  it  we  find 
dated  two  deeds  and  several 
letters  by  the  two  Edwards — 
the  Second,  namely,  and  the 
Third  ;  while  their  predecessor, 
the  quick-travelling  John,  also 
sojourned  here  upon  occasion. 

At  neighbouring  Buxted  there 
were  the  usual  attractions  for 
a  royal  sportsman.  No  less 
than  two  thousand  acres  of 
Ashdown  Forest  were  included 
within  its  borders,  besides  its 
own  proper  park  and  fishery. 
Hence  we  find  Edward  I.  here 
in  1299 ;  and  at  Uckfield,  then 
a  mere  hamlet  of  Buxted,  we 
are  told  he  lodged,  much  to 
the  damage  of  his  host  Arnold. 

At  Little  Horsted,  south  of 
Uckfield,  there  was  a  park 
whither  the  Prior  of  St  Pancras 
at  Lewes  was  wont  to  resort 
for  sport.  The  surveyors  for 
the  "Valor  Ecclesiasticus "  re- 
ported it  to  be  well  stocked 
with  bucks  and  does. 

Leaving  this  group  of 
manors,  we  must  not  conclude 
without  any  reference  to 
Glynde,  a  parish  which  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  harboured  the  Glynde- 
bourne  Harriers.  The  sport 
available  for  its  lord  must  have 
been  of  a  varied  character, 
lying  as  it  did  at  the  foot  of 
the  Downs,  whereon  the  swift- 
running  bustards  roamed,  while 
the  Broyle  chace  was  on  the 
north-west,  and  Collinghame 
and  Firle  Parks  on  the  south- 
east lay  on  the  farther  side  of 
the  valley  of  the  Hitch,  or 
Glynde  river,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ouse,  a  flat  and  low -lying 
swampy  tract  of  country  which 


must  have  been  the  haunt  of 
herons,  wild  geese,  and  ducks 
innumerable.  In  this  marshy 
situation,  some  mile  or  two  to 
the  east,  stood  the  castellated 
mansion  of  Laughton  Place,  the 
early  seat  of  the  Pelham  family, 
built  by  Sir  William  of  that 
name.  A  sporting  affair,  with 
a  fatal  ending  for  more  than 
one  of  those  concerned  in  it,  is 
associated  both  with  this  name 
and  with  another  intimately 
connected  with  the  lords  of 
Glynde.  For,  as  the  result  of 
an  after-dinner  wager,  Thomas, 
third  Lord  Dacre,  with  some 
kindred  spirits,  made  a  noc- 
turnal incursion  to  hunt  the 
deer  in  the  preserves  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Pelham.  Meeting 
with  some  of  the  Laughton 
lord's  retainers,  an  affray 
ensued,  in  which  one  of  the 
latter  was  killed.  As  a  result 
Lord  Dacre  was  put  upon  his 
trial,  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  at  Tyburn. 

Glynde  was  one  of  the  few 
manors  continuously  held  by 
mesne  -  lords  under  the  arch- 
bishops, the  Waleys  succeeding 
an  earlier  family  of  De  Glynde, 
and  in  their  turn  being  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Morleys,  Trevors, 
and  Brands,  by  successive  mar- 
riages,— a  rare  instance  of  the 
descent  of  a  manor  from  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century  in 
a  succession  of  inheriting  lords 
— or  ladies — without  the  inter- 
vention of  mere  purchase.  The 
"Waleys  appear  to  have  been 
given  more  to  war  than  to 
milder  forms  of  sport,  for  we 
find  various  scions  of  the  race 
accompanying  their  kings  to 
the  wars  ;  while  as  regards  the 
chase,  it  is  recorded  that  in 
1277  Sir  Kichard  Waleys  re- 
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linquished  to  the  archbishop  all 
his   rights   of   hunting   in   the 
chaoes,  woods,  and  warrens  of 
Southmalling,  of  which  manor, 
as  we  have  seen,  Glynde,  with 
others,  was  but   a  member  or 
sub-infeudation.     Fox-hunting, 
however,  was  a  sport  in  which 
the  lords  of  Glynde  may  have 
indulged  with  profit  under  the 
terms  of  tenure  by  which  they 
held  some  of  their  possessions, 
since  manor -rolls  record  them 
paying    a    yearly  rent   of   fox- 
skins    to   their   over -lords   the 
archbishops    during    the    thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries. 
We  now  turn  back  in  time 
and    westwards  in    space,  and 
glance  at  that  other  part  of  the 
Southdown    Hunt    country  — 
namely,    that   extending    from 
the  western  borders  of  Ringmer 
and      Southmalling,      through 
Lewes    over    the    brook -lands 
of    the    Ouse   estuary   and    on 
towards  Brighton  and  the  hills 
towards     Ditchling     and     the 
country  around   Chailey — that 
is,  the  territory  of  the  Barony 
of  Lewes,  and  the  lands  of  St 
Pancras'  Priory.     Over  much  of 
this,  particularly  the  hills  and 
brook-lands,  hunt    the   Brook- 
side  Harriers.     In  days  of  old 
the  sportsman  must  have  had 
great  variety  of  beasts  to  hunt 
here.     Without  going  back  so 
far  in   time    as    the    ages    in 
which      the      mammoth,      the 
gigantic  elk,  and  other  extinct 
creatures  existed  to  chase  and 
to     be     chased,     well     within 
historic     times     the    red  -  deer 
roamed,  and  the  wolf  and  the 
wild  boar  still  lingered  in  the 
Wealden     forests,     fringes     of 
which  lay  along  the  country- 
side,   north,    north-west,    and 
north-east  of  the  Lewes  hills : 


of  these  fringes,  indeed,  Ditch- 
ling  Chace,  Cleres,Plottesbridge, 
Plashett,  and  the  Broyle  were 
part. 

As  the  small  religious  house 
at    Southmalling,   as  we   have 
seen,  had  sporting  rights  east 
of  the  rive  Ouse,  so  the  larger 
one  of  St  Pancras  at  Southover 
had    such    on    the    west     and 
south ;    while   the    Warrennes, 
lords   of    Lewes,    had    another 
share    of     this     part     of     our 
large  modern  Southdown  Hunt 
country.       As      regards       the 
Priory,  William  of  Warrenne, 
as  a  sportsman,  did  not  neglect 
to    include    in     his    donations 
"libera  warenna  "  for  the  abbot 
and  his  monks.     Thus  he  says  : 
"I  have  granted  also  to  Prior 
Lanzo  and  his  successors  licence 
to  hunt  and  to  fish  in  all  my 
waters,   within  the  parks  and 
without,    .    .    .    and    to    take 
venison  for  the  use  of  the  sick 
monks."     On  their  own    terri- 
tory   they    had     a     profitable 
rabbit-warren  on  the  larger  of 
these  elevations,  the  Ries,  lying 
near   the  Priory,   in  the   wide 
alluvial  plain  of  the  valley  of 
the  Ouse.     The  river,  its  back- 
waters   and    lagoons,  afforded 
the  monks  abundant  opportun- 
ity to  follow  the  gentle  sport 
of   fishing;    though   they  were 
forbidden   by  the   canon   from 
hawking  the  wild  fowl,  and  the 
herons  from  Ringmer,  and  from 
Hamsey,     where     also,     as     a 
manorial  survey  tells  us,  there 
was    a    "wood    where    herons 
and      shovellers      do     yearely 
breed."     In   late   autumn   and 
winter    we     can    hardly    ade- 
quately estimate  the  numbers 
of  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  other 
migratory    wild -fowl,    not    to 
mention  such  perennial  denizens 
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as  herons  and  curlews,  which 
could  be  met  with  in  that 
expanse  of  reedy  marshland, 
brackish  backwaters,  and  osier 
margins  occupying  the  wide 
stretch  of  flat  oft-flooded  plain 
lying  between  the  western  and 
the  eastern  ranges  of  the 
Downs  which  border  the  valley 
of  Ouse.  Over  all  this  wide- 
spread land  and  water,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river,  the 
Barons  of  Lewes  (from  the  first 
earl,  William  de  Warrenne,  to 
the  eighth  and  last,  John)  could 
look  proudly  down  from  their 
stronghold  upon  Lewes  hill. 
Turning  northwards,  the  Weald 
sloped  upwards  to  the  Crow- 
borough  heights,  and  Hamsey, 
Ditchling,  Newick,  Cuckfield, 
and  other  of  their  northern 
manors  lay  within  their  gaze, 
bordering  on  the  eastward 
upon  Isfield,  Buxted,  and 
Maresfield,  with  Lindfield  the 
most  northern  of  the  posses- 
sions of  their  neighbouring 
lord,  the  archbishop.  And 
over  all  this  country  west  and 
east  of  the  river,  north  and 
south  of  the  town,  the  South- 
down Foxhounds  hunt  to-day. 

So  keen  were  the  old  Barons 
of  Lewes  on  their  hunting,  and 
unscrupulous  withal,  that  they 
not  seldom  came  into  contact 
with  the  law.  Those  valuable 
public  records,  the  Hundred 
Bolls,  give  some  insight  into 
sporting  matters  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Complaints  are  found  therein 
against  Earl  Warrenne  of  pre- 
serving so  strictly  that  his 
warrens  were  so  full  of  hares 
and  rabbits  that  nearly  all  the 
neighbouring  corn  was  eaten 
up,  the  luckless  agricultural 
tenants  not  being  allowed  to 


erect  fences  to  keep  out  the 
swarming  game.  His  chace  at 
Ditchling  was  so  strictly 
watched  that,  although  the 
king's  highway  ran  through  it, 
many  assaults  were  made  upon 
passengers  by  his  foresters  and 
parkers,  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
himself  not  excepted.  The  earl 
was  also  accused  of  ousting  the 
canons  of  Southmalling  from 
their  free-chace  at  Stanmer, 
and  their  fishery  at  South- 
malling. He  also  attempted 
to  appropriate  the  chace  of 
Robert  Aguilon  at  Elburton, 
and  seized  fifty-two  of  his  oxen 
"on  account  of  the  hunting  of 
the  hounds  of  the  said  Robert 
there  "  ;  and  violently  resisted 
the  Royal  officials  who  were  sent 
to  liberate  this  illegal  distraint. 
This  neighbourhood  has  also 
the  interesting  association  with 
the  sporting  predilections  of 
the  first  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
lively  scion  of  royalty  having 
been  banished  from  Court  for  a 
poaching  affray  on  the  Bishop 
of  Chester's  territory,  betook 
himself  into  Sussex.  Though 
he  may  not  have  been  the  first 
royal  personage  who  hunted 
over  the  country  of  the  South- 
down Hunt,  he  is  the  first  who 
is  recorded  to  have  done  so.  His 
father,  Edward  I.,  certainly 
hunted  in  Sussex,  for  there  is 
a  record  extant  of  payment  to  a 
certain  Walter  Bolle  "  coming 
to  the  king  with  thirteen  stag- 
hounds"  (cerverettis)  at  the 
time  when  that  monarch  was 
staying  at  Bramber.  In  1299 
the  same  king  was  in  the 
country  of  our  hunt,  at  Uck- 
field;  and  if  not  hunting,  was 
apparently  in  lively  spirits, 
since  his  account  of  expenses 
there  includes  twenty  shillings 
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to  Arnold  his  host  for  damage 
done  by  the  king  to  his  house 
and  curtilage.  Reverting  to 
his  son  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  Edward  II.,  some 
few  particulars  of  his  sport  in 
Sussex  have  come  down  to  us. 
Although  he  was  in  exile,  his 
royal  father  did  not  entirely 
forget  him,  for  we  find  the  king 
sending  his  servant,  William 
de  Rude,  with  nine  greyhounds 
into  Sussex.  A  later  gift  was 
that  of  thirteen  hounds  sent  to 
the  king's  son ;  while  on  an- 
other occasion  the  same  messen- 
ger "  going  by  command  to  the 
king's  son  at  Lewes" — doubt- 
less on  a  similar  errand, — re- 
ceived eight  shillings  for  his 
expenses.  About  this  time 
John,  Earl  of  Warrenne,  died, 
and  among  his  possessions  was 
the  stud  of  horses  which  he 
kept  at  Ditchling.  The  prince, 
being  well  acquainted  with  this 
stable,  which  doubtless  had 
afforded  him  many  a  mount, 
was  very  desirous  of  purchasing 
it  when  the  opportunity  thus 
presented  itself.  Accordingly 
he  communicated  his  wishes  to 
the  executors,  asking  them  to 
"fix  a  certain  and  convenient 
time  when  our  people  and  yours 
may  examine  the  said  stud  and 
arrange  a  price  and  a  day  on 
which  payment  may  be  made." 
Thanks  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Robert  de  Winchelsey,  the  sale 
was  satisfactorily  accomplished, 
and  Edward's  gratitude  no 


doubt  was  sincere,  though  cynics 
might  suspect  it  to  savour 
somewhat  of  that  definition  of 
it  as  "  a  lively  sense  of  favours 
to  come";  for  we  find,  soon  after, 
the  prince  applying  to  the 
primate  for  the  loan  of  a  good 
stallion  from  the  archiepiscopal 
stables. 

Probably  these  were  the 
happiest  days  in  the  life  of 
this  luckless  monarch  :  wherein 
he  coursed  the  bustards  with 
his  gaze  -  hounds  over  the 
smooth  green  summits  of  the 
Downs ;  hawked  the  herons 
and  wildfowl  along  the  marshy 
margins  of  the  Ouse  around 
Mailing,  Hamsey,  Ringmer,  and 
Isfield,  to  the  north  of  Lewes ; 
or  in  the  wider  expanse  on  the 
south,  where  Iford,  Bedding- 
ham,  Piddinghoe,  and  Meeching 
lie  along  the  foot  of  the  Downs. 
Or  when  intent  on  nobler  game 
he  chased  "  the  tall  deer  which 
the  Conqueror  loved  like  a 
father  "  in  the  chace  of  Cleres 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
in  the  baron's  land,  or  in  the 
"  Forest  of  la  Broile,"  the  pre- 
serve of  the  primate.  But  the 
time  soon  came,  with  the  death 
of  his  father,  when  he  must 
assume  the  responsibilities  of 
royalty,  and  engage  in  that 
sterner  "  sport  of  kings  "  which 
led  him  into  a  more  rugged  land, 
where  the  quarry  turned  and 
rent  him  and  his  unwieldy  pack 
of  Gascons,  Flemings,  and  other 
foreign  "dogs  of  war,"  on  the 
disastrous  day  of  Bannockburn.1 


1  The  reader  may  notice  that  I  have  twice  spoken  of  war  as  the  "sport  of 
kings,"  a  term  usually  nowadays  applied  to  horse-racing.  But  very  little  thought 
will  make  it  clear  that  the  expression  has  no  sort  of  rational  application  to  a 
sport  such  as  racing,  wherein  there  is  nothing  regal  ;  in  which  a  baker  may 
embark  and  a  stockbroker  succeed.  Whereas  war  has  always  been  the  sport  of 
kings.  I  have  even  seen — but  forgotten — the  quotation  which  first  called  it  such. 
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We  have  seen  that  the 
tyrannical  underlings  of  these 
strict  game  -  preservers,  the 
Earls  of  Warrenne,  did  not 
hesitate  to  lift  their  hands 
against  the  sheriff  of  the 
county ;  in  addition  they  did 
not  refrain  even  from  opposing 
the  servants  of  the  king  him- 
self. For  the  Public  Records 
contain  accounts  of  how,  when 
the  archbishop's  manors,  con- 
tiguous to  those  of  the  earl,  were 
in  the  royal  hands,  sede  vacante, 
William,  Earl  of  Warrenne, 
made  incursions  into  the  chaces 
and  the  fishery  of  Southmall- 
ing,  and  that  his  men,  on  en- 
countering opposition,  seized 
both  the  greyhounds  and  the 
nets  of  the  royal  officials.  For 
this  presumption  they  were 
seized  and  committed  to  the 
Tower;  but  after  what  is  de- 
scribed as  "longum  placitum," 
they  were  discharged  from 
custody. 

As  regards  the  sporting  his- 
tory of  this  part  of  the  South- 
down country  after  the  date  of 
these  proceedings,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  details 
which  would  bring  it  up  in 
such  a  continuous  manner  al- 
most to  modern  times  as  I  was 
able  to  do  with  the  more  cen- 
tral and  eastern  part  of  this 
Hunt's  country.  We  may  imag- 
ine it  to  have  proceeded  very 
much  on  the  same  lines.  At 
the  upheaval  of  the  Reforma- 
tion the  'Valor  Ecclesiasticus ' 
gives  us  some  sporting  details 
here  and  there.  We  have  not- 
iced its  statement  as  to  Little 
Horsted,  and  the  bucks  and 
does  in  the  park  there.  As  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lewes,  it 
mentions  "the  Rie,"  that  island 


in  the  flat  Lewes  level,  and 
states  that  as  the  warren  of 
the  prior  it  is  stocked  with 
rabbits,  and  that  its  value  is 
five  pounds.  With  the  break- 
ing up  of  entities  of  ecclesias- 
tical land  at  the  Reformation, 
the  royal  favourites  and  others, 
who  obtained  various  portions 
of  them  no  doubt,  maintained 
such  parks  as  there  were, — in 
some  cases,  possibly,  adding  to 
their  number.  Philip  de  Com- 
minges,  in  his  '  Discription  of 
England,'  written  not  long  be- 
fore this  time,  says  "  there  is 
hardly  a  gentleman  who  has 
not  from  three  to  four  hundred 
bucks  within  a  fence,  and  the 
lords  have  as  many  as  from  12 
to  1500  in  their  parks."  In 
Elizabeth's  reign  the  year  1597 
being  one  of  great  scarcity,  the 
Privy  Council  complained  of, 
and  rebuked,  the  extravagance 
in  that  "many  gentlemen  and 
others  of  meaner  sorte  keepe 
kennells  of  howndes  in  theis 
tymes  of  dear  the." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  judge 
from  this  sketch  of  the  prevail- 
ing circumstances  of  hunting 
during  the  middle  ages,  how 
intimately  the  sport  entered 
into  the  life  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  ;  and  we  may 
imagine  that  the  modern  fol- 
lowers of  the  Southdown  Fox- 
hounds over  all  this  country, 
whose  past  conditions  we  have 
traced,  will  see  that  they  have 
much  to  envy  their  forefathers, 
in  the  abundance  of  game,  and 
the  open  character  of  a  country- 
side in  which  such  inventions 
of  the  devil  as  barbed -wire 
were  undreamed  of  and  un- 
known. 

W.  HENEAGE  LEGGE. 
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BY     PERCEVAL     GIBBON. 


VASCO'S  SWEETHEART. 


"As  to  that,"  said  the 
Vrouw  Grobelaar,  answering  a 
point  that  no  one  had  raised, 
"it  has  been  seen  over  and 
over  again  that  sin  leaves  its 
mark.  Do  you  not  trust  or 
avoid  a  man  because  there  is 
honour  or  wickedness  in  his 
face?  Ah,  men's  faces  are 
the  writing  on  the  wall,  and 
only  the  Belshazzars  cannot 
read  them. 

"But  the  marks  go  deeper 
than  a  lowering  brow  or  a 
cruel  mouth.  Men  may  die 
and  leave  behind  them  no 
monuments  save  their  sin.  Of 
such  a  case  I  remember  one 
instance. 

"Before  my  second  husband 
was  married  to  his  first  wife 
he  lived  out  yonder,  on  the 
Portuguese  border,  and  in  the 
thick  of  the  fever  country.  I 
have  not  seen  the  place,  but  it 
is  badly  spoken  of  for  a  deso- 
late, unchancy  land,  bad  for 
cattle,  and  only  good  to  hun- 
ters. My  second  husband  was 
a  great  hunter,  and  died,  as 
you  know,  through  having  his 
body  crushed  by  a  lion.  The 
people  out  there  are  not  good 
Boer  stock,  but  a  wild  and 
savage  folk,  with  dark  blood 
in  them. 

"  I  only  know  this  story  from 
my  second  husband,  but  it  took 
hold  of  me,  as  he  used  to  tell 
it.  There  was  a  family  in 
those  parts  of  the  name  of 


Preez.  No  relation  to  the  Du 
Preez  you  know,  who  are  well 
enough  in  their  way,  but  Preez 
simply, — a  short  name  and  a 
bad  one.  They  were  big 
holders  of  land,  with  every 
reason  to  be  rich,  but  bad 
farmers,  lazy  hunters,  and  deep 
drinkers.  The  Kaffirs  down 
there  make  a  drink  out  of  fruit 
which  is  very  fiery  and  con- 
quers a  man  quickly,  and  these 
people  were  always  to  be  seen 
half  drunk,  or  else  stupid  from 
the  stuff.  Old  Preez,  the 
father,  in  particular,  was  a 
terrible  man,  by  all  tellings ; 
full  three  score  and  ten  years 
of  age,  but  strong,  fiery,  and 
full  of  oaths.  My  second  hus- 
band used  to  say  there  was 
something  in  the  look  of  him 
that  daunted  one ;  for  his  hair 
and  his  beard  were  white,  his 
face  was  savagely  red,  and  his 
eyes  were  like  hot  coals.  And 
with  it  all  he  had  a  way  of 
looking  on  you  that  made  you 
run  from  him.  When  he  was 
down  with  drink  and  fever  he 
would  cry  out  in  a  terrible 
voice  that  his  mother  was  a 
queen's  daughter  and  he  was 
a  prince." 

"I  have  heard  of  the  people 
you  speak  of,"  I  said.  "They 
are  half -Portuguese,  and  per- 
haps the  old  man  was  not 
wholly  lying." 

"  Um  !  Well,  prince  or  not, 
he  married  in  his  youth  a 
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woman  of  the  half-blood,  and 
begot  of  her  a  troop  of  devils. 
Five  sons  he  had,  all  great 
men,  knowing  not  God  and 
fearing  none  of  God's  works. 
And  after  them  came  a 
daughter,  a  puling  slip  of  a 
thing,  never  meant  to  live, 
whom  they  did  to  death  among 
them  with  their  drinking  and 
blaspheming  and  fighting. 

"  My  second  husband  told  me 
tales  of  that  family  that  set 
my  blood  freezing.  He  had 
his  own  way  of  telling  stories, 
and  made  you  see  pictures,  as 
it  were.  Once,  he  used  to  say, 
for  a  trifle  spoken  concerning 
them  and  their  ways,  they 
visited  a  missionary  by  night, 
dragged  him  from  his  bed,  and 
crucified  him  against  his  door, 
while  his  wife  clung  to  the  old 
man's  knees  and  besought  the 
mercy  they  never  gave  and 
never  got.  Even  the  wild  folk 
of  the  country  -  side  were 
stricken  with  the  horror  and 
impiety  of  the  deed  ;  and  it  says 
much  for  the  fear  in  which  the 
Preez  family  were  held  that 
none  molested  them  or  called 
them  to  account. 

"  In  the  end  the  eldest  of  the 
five  sons  took  a  mind  to  marry 
and  to  leave  some  of  his 
accursed  stock  to  plague  the 
world  when  it  should  be  de- 
livered from  him  and  his 
brothers.  They  cast  about  for 
a  wife  for  him,  and  were  not 
content  with  the  first  that 
offered.  They  had  their  pride, 
the  Preez,  and  in  their  place 
a  fair  measure  of  respect,  for 
among  the  wicked,  you  know, 
the  devil  is  king.  From  one 
farmhouse  to  another  they 


rode,  dragging  forth  women 
and  girls  to  be  looked  at  like 
cattle.  Many  a  tall,  black- 
browed  hussy  would  have  been 
content  to  go  away  with  Vasco 
Preez  (such  was  his  unchristian 
name),  but  he  was  not  willing 
to  do  right  by  any  of  them. 

"They  were  returning  home 
from  one  of  these  expeditions 
when  they  passed  a  lowly  house 
beside  the  road  with  no  fence 
around  it.  But  before  the 
house  a  girl  stood  on  the  grass, 
with  her  kapje  in  her  hand,  to  see 
the  six  big  men  ride  by.  She 
was  little  and  slim,  and,  unlike 
the  maidens  of  the  country, 
whitish,  with  a  bunch  of  yellow 
hair  on  the  top  of  her  head  and 
hanging  over  her  ears.  The 
others  would  have  passed  her 
by,  judging  her  unworthy  even 
an  insult,  but  Vasco  reined  in 
his  horse  and  shouted  a  great 
oath. 

"  '  The  woman  for  me  ! '  he 
cried.  '  The  woman  I  was 
looking  for !  I  never  knew 
what  I  wanted  before.' 

"  The  others  halted  to  look, 
and  the  girl,  frightened,  ran 
into  the  house.  Vasco  got  down 
from  his  horse. 

"  '  Fetch  the  filly  out,'  shouted 
the  old  man.  '  Fetch  her  out 
and  let  us  see  her  paces.' 

"  Vasco  walked  straight  into 
the  little  house,  while  the  others 
waited,  laughing.  They  heard 
no  screams  and  no  fighting, 
and  presently  out  comes  Vasco 
alone. 

"  He  went  over  to  his  horse 
and  mounted.  '  There  is  nothing 
to  wait  for,'  he  said.  '  Let  us 
be  getting  on.' 

"  '  But  the  girl  ?  '  cried  one  of 
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his  brothers.  'Is  she  dead,  or 
what  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Vasco,  '  but  she 
would  not  come.' 

"  '  Would  not  come ! '  bellowed 
the  old  father,  while  the  others 
laughed.  '  Did  you  say  she 
would  not  come  ?  ' 

"'That  is  what  I  said,' 
answered  Vasco,  sitting  his 
horse  very  straight,  and  scowl- 
ing at  the  lot  of  them. 

"  '  He  has  a  fever,'  cried  the 
old  man,  looking  from  one  to 
another.  '  He  is  light  in  the 
head.  My  faith  !  I  believe  the 
girl  has  been  beating  him  with 
a  stick.  Here,  one  of  you,'  he 
roared,  turning  on  them,  '  get 
down  and  kick  the  girl  out  of 
the  door.  We'll  have  a  look  at 
the  witch ! ' 

"  Koos,  the  youngest,  sprang 
from  his  saddle  and  made 
towards  the  house ;  but  he  was 
not  gone  five  paces  before  Vasco 
spurred  his  horse  on  to  him  and 
knocked  him  down. 

"'Keep  off,'  he  said  then, 
turning  to  face  them  all,  as 
Koos  rose  slowly.  '  If  I  cannot 
bring  the  girl  out  none  of  you 
can,  and  you  had  better  not 
try.  Whoever  does  will  be  hurt, 
for  I  shall  stand  in  front  of  the 
door.' 

"And  he  went  straight  to 
the  house,  and,  dismounting, 
stood  in  the  doorway,  with  his 
hands  resting  on  the  beam  above 
his  head.  He  was  a  big  man, 
and  he  filled  the  door. 

"  '  Hear  him,'  foamed  the  old 
father.  '  God,  if  I  were  as  young 
as  any  of  you,  I  would  drag  the 
girl  across  his  body.  Sons,  he 
has  defied  us,  and  the  girl  has 
bewitched  him.  Hun  at  him, 


lads,  and  bring  them  both 
out!' 

"  They  all  came  towards  the 
house  in  a  body,  but  stopped 
when  Vasco  raised  his  hand. 

"  'I  warn  you,'  he  told  them 
— '  I  warn  you  to  let  the  matter 
be.  This  will  not  be  an  affair 
of  fighting,  with  only  broken 
bones  to  mend  when  it  is  over. 
If  I  take  hold  of  any  one  after 
this  warning,  that  man  will  be 
cold  before  the  sun  sets.  And 
to  show  you  how  useless  this 
quarrel  is,  I  will  ask  the  girl 
once  more  if  she  will  come  out. 
You  all  saw  her  ? ' 

"  '  Yes,'  they  answered  ;  '  but 
what  is  this  foolery  about  ask- 
ing her  ? ' 

"  '  You  saw  her — very  well.' 
He  raised  his  voice  and  called 
into  the  house,  '  Meisje,  will  you 
not  come  out  ?  I  ask  you  to.' 

"  There  was  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  they  heard 
the  answer.  '  No,'  it  said ;  '  I 
will  stay  where  I  am.  And 
you  are  to  go  away.' 

"'As  soon  as  may  be,  my 
girl,'  called  Vasco  in  answer. 
'Now,'  he  said  to  the  men, 
'you  see  she  will  not  come.' 

"  '  But,  man,  in  the  name  of 
God,  cast  her  over  your  shoul- 
der and  carry  her  out,'  cried 
the  father. 

"  Vasco  looked  at  him.  '  Not 
this  one,'  he  said.  '  She  shall 
do  as  she  pleases.' 

"Then  they  rushed  on  him, 
but  he  stepped  out  from  the 
door,  and  caught  young  Koos 
round  the  middle.  With  one 
giant's  heave  he  raised  him 
aloft  and  dashed  him  at  the 
gang,  scattering  them  right 
and  left,  and  knocking  one  to 
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the  ground,  where  he  remained 
motionless.  But  Koos  lay  like 
a  broken  tool  or  a  smashed 
vessel,  as  dead  men  lie.  And 
all  the  while  Vasco  talked  to 
them. 

"'Come  on,'  he  was  saying. 
'  Come  all  of  you.  We  shall 
never  do  anything  but  fight 
now.  I  see  plainly  we  ought 
to  have  fought  long  ago. 
Bring  her  out,  indeed.' 

"  They  paused  after  that, 
aghast  at  the  fury  of  the  man 
they  were  contending  against. 
But  the  old  man  gave  them  no 
rest. 

" '  Get  sticks,'  he  cried  to 
them — 'get  sticks  and  kill 
him.' 

"They  dragged  beams  from 
a  hut  roof,  and  one  of  them 
took  a  heavy  stone.  Vasco 
stood  back  and  watched  them 
till  they  came  forward  again. 

"The  one  with  the  stone 
came  first,  but  it  was  too  big 
to  throw  from  a  distance,  and 
he  dared  not  go  near.  The 
others  approached  with  caution, 
and  Vasco  stood  still,  with  his 
hands  resting  as  before  at  the 
top  of  the  door.  They  were 
bewildered  at  his  manner,  and 
very  cautious,  but  at  length 
they  drew  near  and  rushed  at 
him. 

"  Then  a  most  astonishing 
thing  happened.  With  one 
wrench  Vasco  tore  the  thick 
architrave  from  the  wall,  a 
beam  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh, 
and  smote  into  the  middle  of 
them.  Where  he  hit  the  bone 
gave  and  the  flesh  fell  away, 
and  as  they  ran  from  before 
him  the  wall  fell  in. 

"Down  came  the  wall,  and 


with  it  the  heavy  beams  on  the 
roof.  The  old  father,  cursing 
over  a  broken  arm,  heard  the 
girl  scream,  and  saw  the  wreck 
come  crashing  about  Vasco's 
shoulders  till  he  disappeared 
below  it.  And  then,  where 
the  house  had  been  stood  a 
ruin,  with  two  souls  buried  in 
the  midst  of  it. 

"It  steadied  them  like  a 
dash  of  cold  water.  However 
they  might  fight  among  them- 
selves, they  were  loyal  to  one 
another.  Besides  the  old  father, 
with  his  broken  arm,  there  was 
only  one  other  that  could  put 
a  hand  to  the  work,  and  to- 
gether they  started  to  drag 
away  the  beams  and  bricks  and 
stones  that  covered  Vasco  and 
the  girl. 

"I  know  they  were  wicked 
men  who  are  in  hell  long  since, 
but  I  cannot  contain  a  sort  of 
admiration  for  the  spirit  that 
fastened  them  to  their  toil  all 
that  long  night, — the  old  man 
with  his  broken  arm,  the  young 
one  with  a  dozen  horrid  wounds. 
As  the  sky  paled  towards 
morning,  they  discovered  the 
girl  dead,  and  leaving  her  where 
she  lay  they  wrought  on  to 
uncover  Vasco. 

"When  they  found  him  he 
was  crushed  and  broken,  and 
pierced  in  many  places  with 
splinters  and  jagged  broken 
ends  of  wood.  But  he  had 
his  senses  still,  and  smiled  as 
they  cleared  the  thatch  from 
above  his  face. 

"  The  old  man  looked  at  him 
carefully.  '  You  are  dying,  my 
son,'  he  said. 

"'Of  course,'  answered  Vasco. 
'  Is  that  Eenault  ? '  He  smiled 
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again  at  his  brother.  '  So 
there  are  two  of  you  alive, 
anyhow.  How  about  the 
others  ? ' 

"'Two  dead,'  answered  his 
father.  'And  the  other  will 
not  walk  again  all  his  days. 
You  are  a  terrible  fighter,  my 
son.' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  Yasco,  in 
a  faint  voice.  '  It  was  the  girl, 
you  see.' 

"  '  She  was  a  witch,  then  ?  ' 
asked  the  old  man. 

"'No,'  said  Yasco,  smiling. 
'Or  perhaps,  yes.  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  will  fight  for 
her  again  if  you  like.' 

'"Oho!  so  that  is  it,'  and 
the  old  man  knelt  down  beside 
him.  'Now,  I  see,'  he  said. 
'I  never  guessed  before  —  did 
not  know  it  was  in  you.  My 
son,  I  ask  you  to  forgive  us.' 


"'I  forgive,  but  where  is 
she?' 

"  '  Dead.  No,  it  was  none  of 
our  doing.  You  did  it, — the 
roof  fell  on  her.  We  will  lay 
you  together.' 

"'Do  so,'  replied  Yasco.  'I 
think  I  am  dying  now.' 

"  '  Yes,'  answered  the  father. 
'Your  face  is  becoming  grey. 
Your  throat  will  rattle  in  a 
minute.  Look  here;  this  is 
what  my  mother  used  to 
do.' 

"And  he  did  thus,"  said  the 
Yrouw  Grobelaar,  giving  a  very 
good  imitation  of  the  sign  of 
the  cross. 

"But  that  was  not  a  bad 
ending,"  cried  Katje.  "  I  think 
it  was  beautiful.  I  hope  Yasco 
and  the  girl  went  straight  to 
God." 

The  Vrouw  Grobelaar  sighed. 
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LIBERAL    DEDUCTIONS. 

"  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  .  .  .  described  himself  as  that  strange 
animal,  a  politician  without  ambition.  He  had  no  desire  to  lead  the  party, 
or  to  be  in  a  prominent  position  in  it,  but  when  called  upon  to  do  so  he 
did  not  hesitate.  ...  It  might  be  that  he  was  a  Liberal,  and  a  party  man, 
and  a  Parliament  man,  but  he  was  something  more.  .  .  .  He  was,  before  all, 
a  Scottofied  Scot.  ...  It  was  represented  that  the  Liberals  were  men  greedy 
for  office.  .  .  .  Liberals  were  not  such  idiots  as  to  wish  voluntarily  and  wantonly 
to  thrust  themselves,  &c.  .  .  .  Not  at  all ;  but  if  a  duty  was  put  upon  them, 
they  would  do  their  best  to  discharge  it.  ...  Liberals  would  endeavour,  as 
the  Catechism  said,  to  do  their  duty  in  that  sphere  of  life  to  which  they  had 
been  called.  That  was  the  attitude  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  present." 

It  is  understood  that  the  speech  from  which  the  above  excerpts 
are  taken  was  not  fully  reported,  and  that  the  Bight  Honour- 
able gentleman  was  far  more  expansive  in  his  confidences  than 
is  generally  supposed.  An  attempt  is  made  in  the  following 
verses  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in  the  report,  and  to  give  the 
speaker's  reasons  for  his  shrinking  from  office,  much  as  he  is 
rumoured  to  have  done  himself. 

FKIENDS,  voters,  and  countrymen,  lend  me  your  ears ! 

And  believe  me,  I  speak  to  you,  not 
As  planet-in-chief  of  the  Radical  spheres, 

But  just  as  a  Scottofied  Scot. 

And,  speaking  as  such,  I  indignantly  scout 

The  idea  that  the  parties  I  lead 
Are  trying  to  turn  the  Conservatives  out 

From  motives  of  personal  greed. 

There  may  be  a  few  in  the  general  ruck — 

Patriotic  aspirants  to  fame — 
Who  look  to  the  coming  election  (and  luck) 

For  "going  up  one"  in  the  game. 

But  they  are  but  items;  the  Liberal  mind 

Is  entirely  embodied  in  Me ; 
And  really,  with  every  desire  to  be  kind, 

As  leader,  I  cannot  agree. 

I  feel  no  ambition,  I  harbour  no  zeal, 

For  the  labours  of  running  the  State : 
To  Work,  in  the  abstract,  I  pointedly  kneel, 

But  Work,  in  the  concrete,  I  hate ! 
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At  present  my  physical  labours  are  light, 
And  the  mental  could  hardly  be  less; 

I  merely  say  Wrong  to  the  Government's  Bight, 
And  No  to  the  Government's  Yes. 

My  end  is  destruction  by  means  of  delay 
Of  whatever  the  workmen  would  build ; 

And,  speaking  sincerely  (for  once  in  a  way), 
The  duties  are  simply  fulfilled. 

An  idiot  can  lick  away  paint  when  it's  new, 
And  a  child  can  kick  holes  in  a  hat ; 

But  when  it's  a  question  of  something  to  do, 
I'm  "not  such  an  idiot"  as  that! 

Suppose  I  were  Premier !     (The  man  with  the  laugh 

At  the  furthermost  end  of  the  Hall 
Has  too  keen  a  notion  of  humour  by  half — 

It's  nothing  to  laugh  at  at  all.) 

Just  think  of  the  number  of  mouths  to  be  fed, 
And  the  scene  when  the  candidates  found 

That,  cry  as  they  might,  there  was  too  little  bread, 
And  not  enough  fish  to  go  round ! 

To  take  a  hypothesis,  who  could  avoid 

A  convulsive  revolt  of  the  gorge 
At  choosing  the  pushful  disgust  of  a  Lloyd 

Or  acid  offence  of  a  George? 

No  ;  Premier,  no  doubt,  is  an  excellent  rdle 

For  a  man  with  a  soul  of  his  own ; 
But — Radical  Premier! — I  think,  on  the  whole, 

I'd  rather  let  Premier  alone. 

I  know  there  are  other  positions  of  pride, 

But,  whatever  one  looks  at,  one  sees 
No  possible  prospect  of  letting  things  slide, 

No  outlook  for  dignified  ease. 

Indeed,  to  be  candid,  I'm  rather  afraid 

That,  apart  from  my  personal  taste, 
Some  harmless  remarks  I've  opposingly  made 

Are  factors  that  have  to  be  faced. 
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My  views,  for  example,  on  Naval  Eeform, 

If  I  took  over  charge  of  the  Fleet, 
Would  probably  rouse  an  Imperial  storm, 

And  get  me  thrown  out  in  the  street. 

The  same  if  I  hankered  for  Foreign  Affairs, 

Or  to  take  the  Colonials  in  hand ; 
My  Peace-Pipe,  in  one,  would  precipitate  scares, — 

The  other,  I  doubt  if  they'd  stand. 

Again,  the  Exchequer  would  suit  very  well 

If  the  Budget  were  not  such  a  bore ; 
And  as  for  the  sinecure  up  in  Pall  Mall, 

Why,  thank  you,  I've  been  there  before ! 

Oh,  ask  me  to  harass,  obstruct,  and  oppose, 

And  I  willingly  give  you  my  best, 
But  not  to  take  Office,  when  every  one  knows 

That  Work  is  a  thing  I  detest. 

But  courage !     Remember  that  when  I  began, 

I  explained  that  I  spoke  to  you,  not 
As  Kadical  Leader  or  Parliament  Man, 

But  just  as  a  Scottofied  Scot. 

You  see  for  yourselves,  the  distinction  is  plain : 
And,  to  stoop  from  the  high  to  the  low, 

If  ever  the  Radicals  come  in  again, 
Would  C.-B.  desert  you?     Why,  no! 

The  Work  may  be  heavy,  the  worry  immense, 
And  my  hatred  of  both  of  them  strong, 

But,  trust  me,  a  fine  Catechismical  Sense 
Of  Duty  would  shove  me  along. 

And  so,  for  the  future,  I  give  you  a  pledge 
(Wii-h  an  if)  that  you'll  find  me  awake: 

"At  present,"  I'm  amply  contented  (to  hedge)! 
And  don  t  you  make  any  mistake ! 

J.  K. 
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THE  Kussian  admiral  whose 
affronts  we  are  investigating 
may  know  little  of  maritime 
records.  But  how  many  of 
ourselves,  even,  remember  our 
ancient  claims  to  the  Dominion 
of  the  Narrow  Seas  :  not  merely 
to  sea  power,  that  is,  nor  to  a 
naval  preponderance,  but  to  an 
actual  political  sovereignty  in 
the  seas  that  bound  with  west 
Europe  ? 

The  Admiralty  Instructions, 
issued  in  1731,  contain  a  clause 
worth  citing. 

"When  any  of  His  Majesty's  Ships 
shall  meet  with  any  Ship  or  Ships, 
belonging  to  any  Foreign  Prince  or 
State,  within  His  Majesty's  Seas, 
(which  extend  to  Cape  Finisterre),  it 
is  expected,  that  the  said  Foreign 
Ships  do  strike  their  Topsail,  &  take 
in  their  Flag,  in  acknowledgment  of 
His  Majesty's  Sovereignty  in  those 
Seas  ;  and  if  any  shall  refuse,  or  offer 
to  resist,  it  is  enjoined  to  all  Flag 
Officers  &  Commanders  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  compel  them 
thereto,  &  not  suffer  any  dishonour 
to  be  done  to  His  Majesty.  .  .  .  And 
it  is  to  be  observed,  That  in  His 
Majesty's  Seas,  His  Majesty's  Ships 
are  in  no  wise  to  strike  to  any  ;  & 
that  in  other  Parts,  no  Ship  of  His 
Majesty's  is  to  strike  her  Flag  or 
Topsail  to  any  Foreigner,  unless  such 
Foreign  Ship  shall  have  first  struck, 
or  at  the  same  time  strike  her  Flag 
or  Topsail  to  His  Majesty's  Ship."  * 

"His  Majesty's  Seas,  which 
extend  to  Cape  Finisterre,"  con- 
tained, amongst  other  marine 
provinces,  the  Dogger  Bank. 
And  the  ^Regulation  of  1731, 
now  quoted,  stood  unaltered 
till  1806,  when  it  was  modified 
to  refer  to  British  merchant- 


ships  only.  After  Trafalgar,  in 
effect,  our  naval  primacy  being 
undisputed,  the  claim  to  mari- 
time sovereignty  seemed  super- 
fluous. The  substance  achieved, 
we  dropped  the  shadow. 

But  there  is  full  evidence 
to  show  that,  the  growth  of 
the  British  Navy  apart,  our 
ancient  English  Dominion  of 
the  Seas  was  really  a  half- 
admitted,  or  seldom  -  disputed, 
claim  to  a  political  Sovereignty 
of  the  Narrow  Seas,  or  (in  the  old 
phrase)  of  the  Four  Seas,  which 
surround  the  British  Islands. 
This  was  the  Anglo  -  Saxon 
pseudo-Empire,  or  the  English 
Empire  as  asserted  by  Alfred  and 
his  dynasty  in  contradistinction 
to  Charlemagne's  Empire  of 
Europe.  Our  protest  of  in- 
dependence against  the  Roman 
Idea — the  Catholic  or  Conti- 
nental system  of  Europe — was 
revived  by  the  Tudors,  our  next 
national  dynasty,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  terminology  of 
Empire.  Henry  VIII. ,  and 
Elizabeth  after  him,  used,  in 
the  preambles  to  their  Acts, 
the  Imperial  title.  Henry  raised 
his  Dominion  of  Ireland  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Kingdom  by  his 
assumed  imperial  authority.2 
And  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea 
was  reclaimed  as  one  of  our 
Dominions  under  the  "  Com- 
mon," or  Imperial,  Crown  of 
the  Kings  of  England. 

This  doctrine,  it  is  true,  at 
first  sight  may  seem  to  be  not 
of  the  first  validity  or  import- 
ance in  our  history ;  to  be  more 


1  Reg.  &  Instruct,  relating  to  His  Majesty's  Service  at  Sea,  1731.     Inst.  XI. 

2  Backed  only  by  the  consent  of  his  own  Parliaments. 
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picturesque  than  of  actual 
value.  It  was  always  a  con- 
scious archaism.  It  never 
achieved  full  international  re- 
cognition. Effectively,  our  claim 
and  sovereignty  in  the  narrow 
seas,  as  admitted  by  Europe, 
may  be  traced,  perhaps,  to  the 
Angevin  Empire,  or  the  days 
when  our  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings  held  both  sides  of  the 
Channel.  In  modern  times  the 
whole  tradition  has  been  for- 
gotten by  lawyers  and  seamen 
alike.  But  a  little  study  of  its 
history  may  show  that  it  is  the 
key  to  a  good  deal  in  both  our 
naval  and  our  political  history. 
We  can  trace,  at  all  events, 
how  the  idea  of  sovereignty 
within  the  narrow  seas  quick- 
ened in  the  minds  of  our  naval 
commanders ;  how  it  was  en- 
forced by  treaty  as  against  the 
Dutch,  and  in  practice  from 
time  to  time  against  the  French 
and  Spaniards ;  how  it  was  ex- 
tended to  the  south-western 
coast  of  Spain,  and  even,  in 
Cromwell's  time,  to  the  Medi- 
terranean; how  it  gradually 
and  naturally,  as  our  sea-power 
rose,  became  confused  with  the 
idea  that  we  were  in  some  way 
entitled  to  the  dominion  of  the 
sea  as  such, — to  the  dominion, 
in  fact,  of  all  seas. 

"From  the  earliest  times,"  it 
is  laid  down  by  a  last-century 
authority,1  "  the  monarchs  of 
England  claimed  the  Sover- 
eignty of  the  British  Seas,  some 
having  even  taken  the  title  of 
Basileus  quatuor  marium,  or 
Emperor  of  the  Four  Seas. 
This  right  has  been  recognised, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  in 


repeated  treaties,  by  foreign 
nations,  and  the  acts  of  con- 
cession and  acknowledgment 
which  proved  its  being  admitted 
have  been  generally  continued 
without  interruption  till  of  late 
times."  "  The  main  or  high 
seas,"  says  another,2  "  are  a 
part  of  the  Realm  of  England, 
for  therein  our  Courts  of  Ad- 
miralty have  jurisdiction ;  but 
they  are  not  subject  to  the 
common  law.  This  main  sea 
begins  at  the  low-water  mark." 
(This  latter  is  a  different  claim 
from  that  to  sovereignty  of  the 
Four  Seas,  and  an  example  of 
how  the  idea  tended  to  grow.) 

Documentary  evidence  of  the 
Eight,  or  Duty,  of  the  Flag— 
the  practice  of  striking  top- 
sails— does  not  appear  to  date 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of 
King  John.  "  There  is  also  a 
more  important  Ordnance," 
which  purports,  says  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  in  his  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Admiralty  Black 
Book,  to  have  been  made  by 
King  John,  "and  which  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
whereby  all  vessels  are  required 
to  vail  or  lower  their  sails  on 
meeting  the  King's  ships." 
The  ordinance  in  question, 
which  claims  that  "  the  Kings 
of  England  have  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Sovereign  Lord- 
ship of  the  Sea  of  England  & 
of  the  Isles  within  the  same," 
is  quoted  by  Selden  in  the 
'  Mare  Clausum '  as  authentic, 
and  by  Clowes  as  still  exist- 
ing. (It  is  probably,  however, 
not  preserved  in  its  original 
form.) 

Some   other   traces  of  early 


1  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire.     J.  Adolphus. 

2  Stephen,  Commentaries,  In  trod.,  sect.  4. 
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evidence  there  are :  a  Conven- 
tion of  Richard  II.,  for  example; 
and  claims  made  by  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  III.  An  instance 
is  recorded  of  the  lowering  of 
topsails  by  Flemish  ships  in 
1551.  But,  to  leave  the  earlier 
records,  in  Mary  Tudor's  time, 
at  all  events,  the  custom  was 
certainly  enforced.  Philip  of 
Spain,  when  he  came  to  Eng- 
land to  marry  her,  sailed  up- 
Channel  with  160  ships  before 
the  wind ;  unconscious,  as  might 
be  any  Russian  admiral,  of  all 
sea  laws.  And  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  Effingham,  cruising 
off  Plymouth  with  our  Channel 
Fleet  of  28  ships,  met  him  with 
a  shotted  gun.  The  King- 
Consort  then  dutifully  struck 
his  topsails,  and  Effingham  re- 
turned his  salute. 

But  to  come  to  our  Selden. 
A  dispute  of  our  rights  in  the 
matter  had  been  raised  by  the 
Dutch  in  James  I.'s  reign,  and 
Selden  was  employed  to  mass 
our  evidence.  In  the  1663 
edition  of  the  '  Mare  Clausum ' l 
he  sets  himself  (Book  I)  to 
show  that  the  sea  is  "capable 
of  dominion"  as  well  as  the 
land ;  and  in  Book  II  he  main- 
tains that  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  "Lord  and  Proprietor 
of  the  Circumfluent  and  Sur- 
rounding Sea,  as  an  insepar- 
able and  perpetual  Appendix 
of  the  British  Empire."  Two 
main  "  testimonies  "  he  alleges. 
The  one  is  this  enforced  striking 
of  the  topsails,  by  every  ship  of 
any  foreign  nation  whatsoever, 
"if  they  sail  near  the  King's 
Navie  or  any  ship  belonging  to 
the  same  Navie  in  the  Sea." 
The  other  is  a  "Bill  of  Com- 


plaint instituted  of  old," 
"  wherein  very  many  foreign 
nations  heretofore,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  did  all  together, 
and  by  common  consent  with 
the  English,  acknowledge  the 
Dominion  of  the  Kings  of 
England  by  Sea."  Our  claim 
to  sovereignty  in  the  Channel 
was,  in  brief,  referred  to,  and 
confirmed  by,  a  European 
Congress.  The  Governor  or 
Master  of  the  French  Navy  had 
in  some  way  usurped  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  said  sea,  which 
jurisdiction,  as  we  claimed,  only 
belonged  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England.  Pro- 
curators of  all  the  maritime 
Powers — of  England,  France, 
and  with  them  "  Genoese,  Cata- 
lonians,  Spaniards,  Almains, 
Zelanders,  Hollanders,  Fries- 
landers,  Danes,  and  Norweg- 
ians, besides  others  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Roman-German 
Empire,"  instituted  an  action 
before  a  Joint  Commission. 
And  the  decision  was  in  favour 
of  our  claim. 

In  chapter  xxx  of  his  second 
book,  Selden  deals  with  the 
Dominion  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Irish  and 
Western  Sea,  and  in  the 
Scottish  Sea  to  the  East  and 
North.  Further  on,  again,  he 
treats  of  our  Atlantic  fisheries. 
And,  particularly,  "in  the  more 
westerly  part  of  this  open  and 
main  sea,"  there  is  "  another 
right  belonging  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  a 
very  large  extent,  upon  the 
shores  of  America."  "  Great 
Britain  stands  confined  by  the 
shores  of  other  lands " ;  he 
quotes  from  Hugo  Grotius  his 


1  The  Right  and  Dominion  of  the  Sea.     1663.     Dedicated  to  King  Charles. 
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poem,  addressed  to  James  I. 
"  And  without  question  it  is 
true,"  he  concludes,  "  that  the 
very  shores  or  ports  of  the 
neighbour -Princes  beyond -sea 
are  bounds  of  the  Sea-Terri- 
tory of  the  British  Empire  to 
the  Southward  and  East- 
ward." It  is  the  very  essence 
of  Nelson  and  Mahan.  The 
political  boundary  of  the  Em- 
pire argued  for  by  Selden  is 
the  strategic  frontier  now 
maintained  for  us  by  Sir 
John  Fisher.  But  Selden's 
claims  went  further.  "  In  the 
open  and  vast  Ocean  of  the 
North  and  West,"  he  says, 
our  bounds  "are  to  be  placed 
at  the  utmost  extent  of  those 
most  spacious  Seas,  which  are 
possest  by  the  English,  Scots, 
and  Irish."  Which  also  is 
come  true  in  these  latter  days, 
and  in  a  wider  sense.  The 
North  Atlantic,  at  all  events, 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  lake. 

The  whole  of  Selden's  argu- 
ment is  set  forth,  in  a  manner 
still  more  lively,  in  a  tract 
which  may  be  read  to  this 
day,  —  '  England's  Path  to 
Wealth  and  Honour.  A  New 
Dialogue  between  an  English- 
man and  a  Dutchman.'  (Lon- 
don :  1700.)  The  dialoguers  are 
disputing  mainly  about  the 
Dogger  Bank,  which  (by  the 
way)  was  not  then  trawled. 

"  The  Golden  Mines  of  your  Prov- 
inces," asks  the  Englishman — "pray, 
where  do  they  lie  ?  "  "  In  Neptune's 
Store-pond,"  rejoins  the  Dutchman, 
"which  the  English  call  their  Seas." 

"Englishman.  Our  famous  Edgar 
.  .  .  vindicated  his  Dominion  on  our 
adjacent  Seas,  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  Canute 
laid  that  ancient  Tribute  called 


Danegelt  upon  all  trading  on  our 
Coasts  or  Seas.  Egbert,  Alfred, 
and  Ethelfred  all  styled  themselves 
Supreme  Lords  and  Governors  of 
the  Ocean  surrounding  the  British 
shore.  King  John  challenged  the 
Honour  (or  rather  Duty)  of  the 
Flag,  universally  paid,  not  barely 
as  a  civility,  but  as  a  right  (debita 
reverentia),  acknowledging  our  title 
and  Dominion. 

"  The  famous  record  intituled  '  Pro 
hominibus  Hollandie '  shews  how  ob- 
sequious your  ancestors  were,  not 
only  in  acknowledging  Edward  I.'s 
Dominion  on  the  Sea,  but  craving 
his  .  .  .  permission  to  fish.  .  .  .  And 
had  not  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
British  Seas  in  fact  been  in  the 
Crown  of  England,  why  did  the 
Earls  of  Holland  petition  Edward 
III.  (and  the  French  our  Henry  VI.) 
for  leave  to  fish  therein  ?  .  .  .  Where- 
fore did  Philip  II.  of  Spain  obtain 
License  of  Queen  Mary  for  his  sub- 
jects to  fish  upon  the  North  Coast 
of  Ireland,  and  pay  £1000  yearly  for 
twenty-one  years  into  the  Exchequer 
of  Ireland  for  the  privilege,  as  by  the 
records  appear  1 " 

(Whereby  it  seems  that 
Emngham's  cannon  -  shot  was 
cheerfully  laid  to  heart !)  But 
the  Dutchman  breaks  in  : — 

"Dutchman.  A  fig  for  your  mouldy 
records  :  .  .  .  the  sea  is  as  free  to  fish 
in  as  the  air  to  breathe  in ;  who 
doubts  it  may  read  our  great  Hugo 
Grotius's  '  Mare  Liberum.' 

"Englishman.  Grotius  .  .  .  (before 
he  was  perverted  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  his  countrymen),  speaking  his 
thoughts  freely,  says — 

'  Tria  Sceptra  profurtdi 
In  magnum  coiere  Ducem.' 

" '  The  rights  of  the  English,  Scot- 
tish, and  Irish  Seas,  are  united  under 
one  Sceptre ' ; 1  neither  is  he  satisfied 
with  that  bare  profession :  Sume 
animos  a  Rege  tuo  qui  dat  jura  mart, 
— '  Take  courage  from  your  King  that 
giveth  laws  to  the  seas.'  .  .  .  And 
if  you  remember,  when  King  James 
observed  your  encroachments,  he  en- 
joined his  Ambassador,  Sir  Dudley 


1  Or  (as  it  goes  in  our  edition  of  Selden,  vol.  ii.  p.  30) — 

"Three  Sceptres  of  the  Deep  their  powers  do^bring, 
To  make  a  Trident  for  a  mighty  King. " 
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Caleton,  to  expostulate  it  with  your 
States,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr  Secre- 
tary's Letter  (21st  Dec.  1618)  where- 
in he  tells  them  '  That  unless  they 
sought  leave  from  His  Majesty,  and 
acknowledged  his  right,  as  other 
Princes  had  done,  and  did,  it  might 
well  come  to  pass,  that  they  who 
would  needs  bear  all  the  world  before 
them  by  their  Mare  liberum  might 
soon  endanger  their  having  neither 
Terrain,  nee  Solum,  nee  RempuUicam 
hberam.'  So  much  did  that  wise 
Prince  disdain  to  be  wrangled  out  of 
the  Ancient  Eights  and  Regalities  in- 
herently annexed  to  the  Crown,  by  the 
subtile  arguments  of  wit  and  sophistry. 
"  Dutchman.  Don't  tell  me  of  King 
James.  ..." 

But  indeed  the  Dutchman  is 
routed  to  your  complete  satis- 
faction :  his  final  discomfiture 
being  achieved  by  the  aid  of 
the  learned  and  witty  Sir  John 
Burroughs.  ('  The  Sovereignty 
of  the  British  Seas  proved  by 
Records,  History,  and  the  Mu- 
nicipall  Lawes  of  this  King- 
dome.  Written  in  the  year 
1633  by  that  learned  Knight, 
Sir  John  Burroughs,  Keeper  of 
the  Records  in  the  Tower  of 
London,'  1651.  Cited  by  Pepys, 
December  7-8,  1661.  Cf.  also 
William  Ryly,  Deputy  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  his  collections 
for  James  II.) 

The  taunt  as  to  the  perver- 
sion of  Grotius  is  particularly 
effective.  Selden,  by  the  bye, 
quotes  his  poem  addressed  to 
King  James  I.,  already  alluded 
to,  at  greater  length  in  vol.  ii. 
chap.  32 : — 

' '  Great  Britain  stands 
Confined  by  the  shores  of  other  lands  ; 
And  all  that  may  by  winds  and  sails  be 

known 
Is  an  accession  of  so  great  a  Crown." 

But  as  to  the  rest  of  this  for- 
gotten pamphlet  itself,  is  it  not 
to  be  read  in  the  Bodleian  ? 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  looking 


back  regretfully  in  his  later 
years  on  the  glory  of  the 
Tudors,  resents  the  whole  Sel- 
den controversy.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  he  says  ('  In- 
vention of  Ships '),  the  Dutch 
did  not  "  dispute  de  mari  libero, 
but  readily  acknowledged  the 
English  to  be  Domini  maris 
Britannici."  Yet  in  reality  the 
Duty  of  the  Flag  was  heartily 
enough  enforced,  even  by  the 
Stuarts.  Monson,  in  James 
I.'s  time  (1604),  imposed  it  in 
the  Downs  on  the  Dutch ;  and 
Mansell,  in  1620,  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  on  the  French.  Under 
Charles  I.  (in  1635)  Lindsey 
was  sent  to  sea  specially  to 
vindicate  it ;  and  in  the  next 
year  Northumberland  success- 
fully asserted  it  against  both 
the  Dutch  and  the  French.  A 
few  years  previously,  in  1626, 
Deal  Castle  had  fired  at  a  re- 
calcitrant Dutchman  in  the 
Roads;  and  had, moreover, made 
him  pay  ten  shillings  as  the 
cost  of  the  shot.  In  1632  the 
captain  of  a  man-of-war  visiting 
Calais  forced  the  French  to  lower 
their  flag  in  their  own  port. 

But  under  the  Common- 
wealth the  claim  was  even 
more  vigorously  pressed.  The 
Dutch  were  making  their  bid 
for  oceanic  empire,  and  we  chal- 
lenged them  at  all  points.  We 
still  claimed,  and  we  now  again 
enforced,  tolls  upon  all  foreign 
fishermen  who  plied  their  call- 
ing in  the  four  seas.  After  the 
passing  of  the  Navigation  Act 
of  1651,  while  the  Dutch  am- 
bassadors were  setting  sail  for 
England  with  peace  or  war  in 
their  hands,  our  patrol  ships 
were  collecting  "  the  tenth 
herring"  from  the  Dutch  fish- 
ing fleet  on  the  Dogger  Bank. 
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Some  of  the  Dutch  vessels  re- 
fused to  submit  to  the  tax  ;  and 
one  of  them  was  incontinently 
sunk. 

By  the  treaty  of  1654,  which 
followed,  our  rivals  agreed  that 
"  Dutch  ships-of-war  and  other- 
wise," in  the  British  Seas, 
"  shall  strike  their  flags  and 
lower  their  topsails,  as  here- 
tofore practised."  And  the 
article  of  the  treaty  (article  15), 
"providing  for  the  Duty  of  the 
Flag,"  stipulates  further  for 
"  all  other  respects  due  to  the 
said  Commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land, to  whom  the  Dominion 
and  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
British  Seas  belong."  To  the 
undoubting  minds  of  our  sea- 
men, ' '  British  Seas"  extended  far 
beyond  Cape  Finisterre.  Blake 
was  lying  once  at  Cadiz  about 
this  time ;  and  a  Dutch  officer, 
who  had  duly  struck  his  flag, 
found  it  wise  to  keep  it  struck, 
even  in  that  neutral  harbour 
and  in  time  of  peace,  until 
the  English  admiral  had  left. 
That  tale  smells,  it  is  true,  of 
mere  superior  force.  But  we 
habitually  insisted  on  the  right 
under  very  different  circum- 
stances. In  1657  two  English 
ships  made  good  our  claim 
against  thirty  sail  of  Dutch  in 
the  Channel ;  though  not  until 
after  they  had  threatened  to 
engage  him  till  they  should  be 
sunk  would  the  Dutch  com- 
mander comply,  which  he  did 
"  in  a  great  rage."  Again,  in 
1662,  after  the  Restoration, 
three  frigates,  under  Captain 
Anthony  Young,  off  the  Start, 
fell  in  with  a  Dutch  squadron 
of  twelve  ships,  which,  after 
an  interchange  of  broadsides, 


struck  their  flags.  Tromp  him- 
self struck  his  topsail,  sulkily 
enough,  to  an  inferior  force  in 
this  same  year. 

Finally,  at  the  peace  of  1674, 
Holland  submitted  to  a  full 
acknowledgment  of  our  sea- 
sovereignty,  which  remained 
undisputed,  by  them  at  least, 
for  the  next  hundred  years. 
Molloy,  the  ninth  edition  of 
whose  work  was  published  in 
1769,1  says  that  "  in  all  treaties, 
before  anything  is  ascertained, 
the  Dominion  of  the  Sea  and 
striking  the  topsail  was  always 
provided  for  " ;  and  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  strike 
to  the  King  of  England's  flag 
is  "open  rebellion." 

The  Dutch,  then,  may  be 
taken  to  have  ceased  from  all 
protest.  France,  however,  gave 
us  more  trouble;  and,  especially 
about  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  are  many 
traces  of  bickerings  on  this 
subject  between  our  navy  and 
theirs.  The  leading  case  of  Ad- 
miral Thomas  Smith  —  "Tom 
o'  Ten  Thousand" — is  worth 
quoting.  Tom  Smith  was 
called  by  the  seamen  of  his  day 
Tom  o'  Ten  Thousand  because, 
while  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Gosport,  in  Plymouth  Sound, 
in  the  absence  of  his  captain, 
he  compelled  a  French  frigate 
to  lower  her  topsails.  "For 
this  act,"  says  Clowes,  "Lieu- 
tenant Smith  was  court-mar- 
tialled  and  dismissed  the  ser- 
vice, but,  on  the  following  day, 
both  restored  and  posted."  His 
subsequent  dossier  is  interest- 
ing. He  was  Captain  in  1730 ; 
Rear-  Admiral  1747;  sat  as 
President  of  Byng's  court- 


1  De  Jure  Maritime  et  Navali.     2  vols.     London  :   1769. 
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martial;  and  became  Admiral 
in  1757.  (He  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  racing  notable 
whose  nickname  was  handed  on 
to  him — that  Tom  Thynne  who 
was  murdered  in  Pall  Mall  by 
Konigsmark's  agents.)  But 
however  popular  Tom  o'  Ten 
Thousand  may  have  been,  both 
in  his  profession  and  with  the 
nation  at  large ;  and  although, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  Admiralty 
instruction  on  the  subject  was 
not  to  be  withdrawn  till  after 
Trafalgar, — there  is  no  doubt 
that  our  claims,  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  were  weak- 
ening. In  1769,  while  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  was  Premier, 
one  Captain  John  Holwell,  in 
strict  obedience,  of  course,  to 
his  orders,  sent  a  lieutenant  to 
demand  the  payment  of  the 
proper  compliment  from  a 
French  frigate.  The  demand 
was  refused.  Our  frigate  fired 
two  shots  over  her,  and  she 
complied.  But  strong  remon- 
strances were  received  from  the 
French  king :  our  Government 
was  not  prepared  to  back  its 
own  instructions ;  and  the  zeal- 
ous Captain  Holwell,  on  the 
advice  of  Admiral  Hawke,  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  way.  The 
whole  story  of  our  Ministers' 
embarrassment,  and  the  way 
out,  as  shown  to  them  by  the 
resourceful  admiral  hastily  sent 
for  from  Dover,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  own 
memoirs  ('Autobiography,'  An- 
son,  p.  242),  and  is  particularly 
well  worth  reading  at  the  pres- 
ent moment.  The  Duke  shall 
tell  his  own  tale.  He  says — 

"In  this  month  [September  1769] 
we  were  involved  in  a  very  serious 
and    delicate    business,    which    ap- 
VOL.  CLXXVI. — NO.  MLXX. 


peared  at  one  time  to  be  big  with 
alarming  consequences.  A  French 
frigate  had  come  into  the  Downs 
without  paying  the  compliment  to 
his  Majesty's  ships  which  the  gen- 
eral instructions  from  the  Admiralty 
to  all  commanders  of  ships  direct 
them  to  require,  but  with  which 
no  nation  except  the  Dutch  ever 
complied  ;  and  they,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  treaty.  An  officer  from 
a  King's  ship  went  on  board  the 
French  frigate  remonstrating  with 
the  commander  on  his  conduct,  and 
assuring  him  that  he  must  insist  on 
the  compliment ;  but,  meeting  with 
no  satisfactory  answer,  the  lieutenant 
of  our  ship  soon  fired  his  first  shot 
ahead  of  the  French  ship,  and  on 
perceiving  no  notice  to  be  taken  of 
his  gun,  he  fired  into  the  Frenchman 
with  ball,  and,  as  was  said,  killed 
one  of  the  men. 

"  The  proceeding  was  warmly  re- 
sented by  the  Court  of  France,  who 
required  the  fullest  satisfaction  for 
the  affront,  together  with  the  dis- 
missal from  the  service  of  the  officer 
who  had  presumed,  in  time  of  perfect 
peace,  to  fire  into  a  frigate  belonging 
to  the  French  king. 

"Office  papers  were  ransacked  for 
precedents  to  justify  the  claim  :  few 
were  found,  and  the  paucity  of  these 
did  not  assist  our  cause.  From  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  a  long  and 
serious  altercation  took  place  on  a 
similar  occasion,  and  which  may  be 
found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Monr  d'Es- 
trades  and  of  his  embassy  here,  one 
single  instance  (except  the  present) 
was  found." 

("This  instance" — no  doubt 
the  case  of  Tom  o'  Ten  Thou- 
sand— "  fell  out,"  says  Grafton, 
"  while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  Secretary  of  State,"  and  re- 
sulted in  the  dismissal,  and  sub- 
sequent reinstatement  and  pro- 
motion, of  the  officer  concerned.) 

It  became  Grafton's  business, 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the 
difficulty ;  "to  get  rid  of  this 
unpleasant  incident,"  as  he  puts 
it,  "  in  the  best  manner  we 
3l 
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were  able."  The  Duke  took 
counsel  with  Sir  Edward 
Hawke,  and  inquired  of  him 
"  what,  in  his  opinion,  would, 
and  would  not,  save  the  honour 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  lustre  of 
the  British  flag."  "In  point 
of  justice,"  Graf  ton  observes 
at  this  point  of  his  narrative, 
"not  one  word  can  be  said: 
but  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  the  ideal  Sovereignty 
of  the  Narrow  Seas  be  not 
essential  in  elevating  the  en- 
thusiastic courage  of  our  sea- 
men." The  admiral  suggested 
an  expedient  of  which  the 
Minister  made  successful  use 
in  his  visit  to  the  French  am- 
bassador ;  to  whom,  after  many 
compliments,  he  finally  ex- 
plained that,  the  officer  im- 
plicated having  unfortunately 
sailed  for  the  East  Indies,  from 
whence  his  return  could  not  be 
expected  for  three  years,  it 
was  impossible  to  punish  him 
"  without  hearing  his  account 
of  this  unfortunate  transac- 
tion." Whereupon,  as  the  Due 
de  Choiseul  had  no  desire  for 
war,  the  matter  was  allowed 
to  drop. 

We  have  traced,  then,  roughly 
enough,  but  in  a  way  which 
gives  at  least  some  view  of  the 
extent  of  our  claims,  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  legal  fiction,  or 
the  political  idea,  of  our  sea- 
sovereignty  in  the  Four  Seas. 
This  doctrine  finds  its  fullest 
extension,  perhaps,  in  the  pages 
of  Stephen  and  of  Beawes.  The 
former,  in  a  passage  already 
quoted,  writes :  "  The  main 
or  high  seas  are  part  of  the 
Realm  of  England,  for  therein 


our  Courts  of  Admiralty  have 
jurisdiction,  .  .  .  but  they  are 
not    subject     to    the    common 
law.       This    main    sea    begins 
at    low -water    mark."1      And 
Beawes 2    contends    that    "  the 
marine  jurisdiction  may  justly 
be    deemed    a    separate    Com- 
monwealth   or    Kingdom,   and 
the    Lord    High    Admiral    be 
deputed  as  Viceroy  of  it."    But 
the    whole    of    these    concepts 
had,  by  the  time  of  George  III., 
become    pedantic    and    out    of 
date, — rather  matters   for   the 
lawyers  than  for  seamen.     They 
belonged,  properly,  to  a  period 
when  we  were  mainly  concerned 
with    the   home    seas    and   the 
home  fisheries ;   before  the  At- 
lantic  was   much  used  or  the 
Cape    route    discovered.      The 
era  of  world-empire,  and  of  sea- 
power  in  the  modern  sense,  had 
now  begun.     The  policy  of  sea- 
empire,  in  fact,  was  well  under- 
stood   in    the    middle    of    the 
eighteenth  century.    Thomson's 
'Alfred,'    which    contains    the 
song  of   "Rule  Britannia,"  ap- 
peared in  1740,  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.      The  song  clearly 
states  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
command  of  the  sea  :  and  the 
drama  ends  with  the  lines — 

"Britons   proceed:    the   subject    deep 

command, 
Awe   with   your   navies   every   hostile 

land. 
Vain  are  their  threats  ;  their  armies  all 

are  vain ; 
They  rule  the  balanced  world  who  rule 

the  main." 

The  balanced  world,  —  the 
balance  of  power, — here  is  the 
key-word  at  once  to  our  world- 
politics,  to  our  Mediterranean 


1  Stephen,  Commentaries,  Introd.,  sect.  4. 

2  Lex  Mercatoria  Rediviva,  or  the  Merchant's  Directory,  1761,  p.  247. 
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policy,    and     to    that     funda- 
mental opposition  between  our- 
selves   and    Europe   of    which 
Europe,    at    all    events,   is    at 
times  dimly  conscious,  and  for 
which  an  Anglo-French  under- 
standing is  the  only  palliative. 
As    a    world  -  power     we    are 
extra  -  European  ;     or,    as    the 
Napoleons  saw,  anti-European. 
We  ought  never  to  have  for- 
gotten that  there  was  a  British 
Empire,  an  empire  of  the  isles 
off  the  west  coast  of  Europe, 
or   ever   we   owned    a   colony. 
In    a    sense,    to    some    extent, 
potentially, — even,  from  time  to 
time,  almost  actually, — Europe 
has  been,  and   again  may  be, 
at  least   as  much  one  country 
as   is    India.     The  Continental 
system    is    latent,    but    never 
dead.        Under     Charlemagne, 
Charles    V.,    Buonaparte,    the 
Roman  polity  has  all  but  found 
its  later  equivalent  in  an  organ- 
ised  Europe.     It   is  to  a  Eu- 
ropean system  that  we  oppose 
our       championship      of      the 
smaller  nationalities ;  and  it  is 
in  pursuit  of  this  settled  policy 
that  we  thrust  our  Navy  into 
the  Mediterranean,  outflanking 
the    whole    south    frontier    of 
Europe.      Our    power    in    the 
Mediterranean  is  the  strategi- 
cal   equivalent    of    an    armed 
State.     As  the  North  Sea  once 
was,  it  may  almost  be  deemed 
a  separate  Dominion  or  King- 
dom under  the  Common  Crown. 
We   have  reverted,    after    the 
period        of        mid  -  Victorian 
fatuousness,    to    the   policy  of 
Bolingbroke.    Captain  Mahan's 
doctrine,    the    strategy    which 
makes  our  frontiers  (since  the 
sea  is  ours)  at  the  ports  of  our 
enemies,  was  the  national  creed 
under  George  III.      Through- 


out   the    eighteenth    century, 
from    Blenheim    to   the   battle 
of    the    Nile,    the    other    side 
of   the   Channel    was,    for    us, 
an  armed  frontier.     After  Tra- 
falgar our  frontiers  became  con- 
terminous  with    the    coasts    of 
the    world.     Those    statesmen 
who    really    have     understood 
our  destiny  have   always   con- 
tinued     the     Tudor     imperial 
politics,  envisaging  England  as 
an  Empire  in  opposition  to  the 
European     system.      At     first 
sight,    it   would    seem   natural 
that  they  should  therefore  con- 
centrate    their     attention     on 
our  over-sea  dominions  and  on 
oceanic  power,  to  the  exclusion 
of    all    attention    to    European 
complications.     The     contrary, 
however,    is    really    the    case. 
The     distinction     is     between 
meddling,    on    the    one    hand, 
and  being  drawn  into  dynastic 
and     other    quarrels     on     the 
Continent ;   and,  on   the  other 
hand,  the  maintenance  of  our 
power    in    the    Mediterranean 
in    support    of   the    balance  of 
power      in      Europe.      Divide 
nationes    et    impera    oceanum. 
The  true  Hanoverian  or  Whig 
policy  was  always   to   involve 
us  in  European  complications, 
without  attention  to  the  balance 
of    power :    and  the    maritime 
policy  of  Cromwell  and  Boling- 
broke, the  policy  of  maintaining 
our  naval  strength  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  reversed  when- 
ever Whig  Ministers  or   sove- 
reigns  had    then     way.       Six 
times,  between  1718  and  1783, 
English    Ministers    offered    to 
surrender   Gibraltar   to   Spain 
for     an     entirely     inadequate 
equivalent.     George  I.,  indeed, 
twice  wrote  himself  proposing 
to  restore  it,  without  suggest- 
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ing  an  exchange.  By  1797, 
the  French  were  paramount 
throughout  the  Mediterranean. 
But  since  1800,  when  we  re- 
captured Malta,  English  pre- 
dominance in  that  quarter  has 
been  fully  asserted.  From 
Cadiz  to  Batoum  is  as  much 
our  frontier  as  that  other 
long  line  from  Finisterre  (the 
old  boundary  of  our  King's 
Seas)  to  Cronstadt.  And  our 
ancient  ally  of  Portugal  is  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  once  more  a 
very  present  help  at  the  very 
centre  of  our  power. 

Little  enough  naval  history 
or  sea  law  may  be  known  to 
that  admiral  of  a  piloted  navy 
with  whom  we  began.  But  we 
know  our  ancient  sea  dominion 
of  the  Dogger  Bank.  And  we 
remember  that  it  is  not  quite 
a  century  since  our  Admiralty 
Instruction  No.  XL  of  1731 
was  withdrawn.  Our  own 
navy  is,  if  possible,  even  more 
careful  of  the  safety  of  fishing- 
boats  than  we  all  have  to  be 
of  helpless  non-combatants  on 
land.  The  official  instructions 


now  issued  to  the  captains  of 
our  warships  are  confidential. 
But  at  the  present  crisis  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that — 

(1)  all    warships    naturally 
obey  the  rule  of  the  road 
at  sea ; 

(2)  H.M.'s  ships  are  specially 
bound   to    conform   to    it, 
both  as  a  point  of  honour 
and    by    that     unwritten 
code,  the  "custom  of  the 
service  "  ;  and 

(3)  at  manoeuvres,  and  always 
when  practicable  in  actual 
war,  it  is  the   recognised 
duty  of  our  warships  to  en- 
deavour to  screen  fishing- 
boats,  as,  e.g.,  even  if  a  war 
fleet  were  manoeuvring  for 
position  in  the  presence  of 
an   enemy,    with    fishing- 
fleets  in  the  battle-area. 

The  irruption  of  the  Baltic 
Squadron  was  not  merely  an 
intrusion  of  cruel  savages  into 
civilised  seas  :  it  was  an  out- 
rage committed  in  what  till 
yesterday  were  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  Crown.1 

HAROLD  G.  PARSONS. 


1  I  append,  as  a  matter  of  general  interest,  the  official  regulations  as  to  lights 
for  the  trawling  fleet,  for  which,  as  for  much  other  invaluable  assistance  in 
regard  to  this  subject,  I  am  indebted  to  an  officer  of  H.M.'s  navy: — 

Vessels  fishing  with  drift-nets  or  lines  to  show  two  white  lights,  to  show  three 
miles,  all  round  horizon.     The  lower  light  of  the  two  to  be  the  more  forward. 
Vertical  distance  between  lights,  6  to  10  feet. 
Horizontal  distance  between  lights,  5  to  10  feet. 

Fishing-vessels  may  at  any  time  burn  a  flare-up. 

Steam  trawlers  may  show  either — 

1.  Ordinary  steamer  lights. 

2.  A  special  lantern  showing  white  ahead,  green  on  starboard  side,  and  red 

on  port  side,  and  6  to  12  feet  below  it  a  white  light  showing  all  round. 
Visible  two  miles. 

Sailing  trawlers  may  show  either — 

1.  Ordinary  sailing-vessel  lights. 

2.  A  special  lantern  showing  red  on  port  side  and  green  on  starboard  side, 

and  6  to  12  feet  below  it  a  white  light  showing  all  round.     Visible  two 
miles. 

3.  A  white  light  showing  all  round  visible  two  miles,  and  red  pyrotechnic 

lights  burning  for  thirty  seconds  to  be  shown  on  the  approach  of  other 
vessels. 
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MUSINGS     WITHOUT     METHOD. 

THE    DUKE    OF    DEVONSHIRE — MR    GLADSTONE'S    COLLEAGUE — THE     REVOLT 

AGAINST    HOME    RULE THE    DUKE'S   SEVERANCE    FROM    MR   BALFOUR — 

THE  SECRET  OF  HIS  INFLUENCE — POLICY  OR  GOSPEL — DR  CUNNING- 
HAM'S '  RISE  AND  DECLINE  OF  THE  FREE  TRADE  MOVEMENT  ' — THE  MER- 
MAID SOCIETY. 


IT  is  a  dangerous  and  a  deli- 
cate task  to  write  the  biography 
of  a  living  man,  and  the  danger 
and  delicacy  are  doubled  when 
the  biographer  possesses  neither 
taste  nor  humour.  While 
criticism  is  impossible,  adula- 
tion soon  sinks  to  impertinence, 
and  the  least  sympathetic 
reader  of  Mr  Leach's  'The 
Duke  of  Devonshire '  (Methuen 
&  Co.),  to  name  a  flagrant 
instance,  cannot  withhold  a 
sincere  pity  from  the  victim. 
From  beginning  to  end  the 
author  is  uneasily  ransacking 
his  limited  vocabulary  for 
superlatives,  and,  when  now 
and  again  the  supply  seems 
exhausted,  he  descends  into 
bathos  or  takes  refuge  in  vain 
repetitions.  For  wellnigh  four 
hundred  pages  he  remains  stead- 
fast, with  hat  in  hand  and 
bended  knee  ;  and  the  attitude, 
which  doubtless  affords  him 
some  satisfaction,  must  needs 
be  sadly  wearisome  to  his 
readers.  But  he  has  collected 
a  mass  of  interesting  facts,  and 
his  book  gives  us  an  excuse  for 
considering  a  career  which,  we 
believe,  would  be  impossible 
elsewhere  than  in  England. 

The  motto  of  the  Cavendishes 
is  "  Cavendo  tutus,"  and  the 
present  Duke  of  Devonshire  has 
never  ceased  to  respect  it.  He 
has  always  been  cautious,  and 


he  has  always  played  for  safety. 
His  career  has  been  uniformly 
unadventurous,  and  a  trip  to 
America,  when  the  war  was  in 
progress,  is  the  one  episode 
which  seduced  him  from  the 
familiar  path  of  fashion  and 
politics.  To  statesmanship  he 
was  trained  from  his  early 
youth,  and  he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1857 
with  all  the  authority  which  is 
conferred  by  a  great  name  and 
high  connections.  In  nine 
years  he  was  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  henceforth  he  held  a  fore- 
most place  in  the  councils  of 
his  party  and  his  country.  At 
the  outset  he  appeared  to  have 
little  talent  for  affairs.  He 
was  never  eloquent ;  he  was 
not  always  articulate ;  and  his 
complete  lack  of  enthusiasm 
looked  like  indifference.  Yet 
these  deficiencies  lost  him  noth- 
ing of  the  public  esteem.  In 
our  northern  clime  enthusiasm 
is  too  often  accounted  a  sign  of 
ill-breeding.  To  be  over  keen 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  noblest 
object  may  appear  incompat- 
ible with  the  serenity  of  a 
gentleman.  The  virtue  which 
is  sure  of  an  instant  triumph  is 
imperturbability ;  and  Lord 
Cavendish,  as  he  was  then 
known,  had  never  yet  felt 
what  it  was  to  be  ruffled. 
Once  upon  a  time  he  rose  to 
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the  icy  heights  of  heroism :  he 
yawned  in  his  maiden  speech. 
This  feat  was  enough  in  itself 
to  make  a  reputation,  and  it 
still  remains  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  masterpiece.  No 
wonder  that  Disraeli,  with 
amiable  irony,  predicted  that 
its  author  would  come  to  great- 
ness ;  no  wonder  the  Liberals 
were  proud  of  their  new  re- 
cruit, who  with  so  sincere  an 
originality  could  defy  the  prac- 
tices of  the  House.  But  Lord 
Cavendish  himself,  with  an  ad- 
mirable modesty,  showed  little 
pride  in  his  own  achievement. 
Though  his  yawn  was  already 
historic,  he  was  not  content. 
He  was  so  bitterly  dismayed 
by  his  inability  to  speak  that 
he  gravely  contemplated  a  re- 
tirement from  politics,  and  had 
not  John  Bright  intervened,  he 
might  have  devoted  his  placid 
energies  to  the  breeding  of  race- 
horses. But  the  eminent  free- 
trader reminded  him  that 
Hume  could  not  speak  when 
he  first  entered  the  House,  and 
that  Lord  Althorp,  without 
being  an  orator,  yet  carried 
the  greatest  weight  in  the 
country.  And  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  wisely  listened  to 
this  wise  counsel,  and  remained 
in  Parliament,  not  merely  to 
lead  his  party,  but  twice  to 
decline  the  highest  office  which 
England  can  confer  upon  a 
statesman. 

On  the  great  questions  of 
Empire  which  have  agitated 
England  during  the  last  forty 
years  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  always  looked  askance. 
In  1880  he  was  in  favour  of 
leaving  South  Africa  untram- 
melled to  the  Boers  ;  and 


though  in  the  Egyptian  crisis 
he  was  suspected  of  leanings 
towards  Jingoism,  he  acquiesced 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Gordon, 
following  on  the  Nile,  as  in 
the  Transvaal,  the  disastrous 
policy  of  Mr  Gladstone.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  the  misfortune, 
shared  by  all  his  colleagues,  of 
serving  a  leader  who  was  as 
unscrupulous  as  he  was  auto- 
cratic. Like  Mr  Childers  and 
Lord  Rosebery,  he  disapproved, 
yet  dared  not  protest.  Through 
the  darkest  years  of  our  history 
he  submitted  to  Mr  Gladstone's 
recklessness.  Dominated  by  a 
histrionic  personality,  he  sur- 
rendered his  judgment  and  his 
will ;  and  though  his  direct 
responsibility  may  have  been 
small,  he  can  no  more  easily  be 
absolved  from  a  grave  derelic- 
tion of  duty  than  can  the 
other  patient  satellites  of  Mr 
Gladstone.  To  turn  that  states- 
man from  his  course  was  obvi- 
ously impossible,  especially  as 
he  exacted  from  his  colleagues 
a  blind  unquestioning  obedi- 
ence; but  a  protest  might  al- 
ways have  been  expressed  by 
resignation,  and  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  conspicuous  feat  in 
Mr  Gladstone's  baneful  career 
that  he  held  together,  in  a  time 
of  national  disgrace,  a  band  of 
followers  who  shuddered  at  his 
policy  while  they  bowed  sub- 
missive to  his  will. 

But  by  1880  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  was  bound  to  Mr 
Gladstone  by  many  ties.  Not 
merely  did  he  feel  a  natural 
loyalty  to  the  Chief  who  had 
advanced  him, — he  could  not 
but  profess  that  devotion  which 
springs  from  a  consciousness 
of  benefits  conferred.  If  Mr 
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Gladstone  was  there  to  do  mis- 
chief, he  had  been  put  there 
by  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
who  not  only  led  the  Commons 
while  his  leader  sulked  in  his 
tent,  but  made  way  for  that 
leader,  when  he  might  justly 
have  claimed  the  spoils  of 
victory  for  himself.  Submis- 
sion, then,  seemed  natural  to 
him,  and  submissive  he  would 
have  continued  had  not  Mr 
Gladstone  in  1886  defied  his 
party,  and  determined  to  con- 
fer Home  Rule  upon  Ireland. 
Then  for  the  first  time  did  the 
Marquis  of  Hartington  pursue 
his  own  policy,  and  display  to 
his  astonished  leader  a  spirit 
of  independence.  Nor  did  he 
speak  of  Ireland  without  the 
authority  bred  of  experience. 
He  had  himself  been  Chief 
Secretary,  and  could  look  upon 
the  "  wrongs "  of  Irishmen 
without  sentimentality  or  rom- 
ance. And  when  once  his 
mind  was  made  up,  he  opposed 
his  leader  with  a  dogged  per- 
severance for  which  Great 
Britain  will  always  owe  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  took  his 
share  in  forming  the  new 
Liberal  Unionist  party,  and 
did  not  relax  his  efforts  until 
Home  Rule  was  doomed  for 
ever. 

A  year  ago  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  seceded  a  second 
time  from  the  party  with 
which  he  had  been  associated, 
without  either  the  decision  or 
the  openness  which  he  dis- 
played in  1886.  ISTo  sooner 
had  Mr  Gladstone  hinted  at 
Home  Rule  than  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  demanded  an 
instant  explanation ;  and,  when 
that  explanation  was  unsatis- 


factory, he  showed  not  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation.  Not  mere- 
ly did  he  refuse  the  office 
which  was  inappositely  offered 
him,  but  he  became  active  in 
opposition,  and  used  whatever 
influence  he  possessed  against 
the  statesman  who  had  been 
his  leader.  So  conspicuous  was 
his  candour,  indeed,  that  not 
even  Mr  Gladstone  could  re- 
sent the  severance  which  he 
deplored.  But  when  in  1903 
he  parted  from  Mr  Balfour  he 
was  bewildered  into  disingenu- 
ousness.  To  begin  with,  he 
acknowledged  himself  dissatis- 
fied with  the  system  of  insular 
free  trade  which  the  devout 
Cobdenites  refuse  to  discuss. 
From  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  he  made  an  energetic 
appeal  for  a  free  and  open  dis- 
cussion. He  could  not  see,  he 
declared,  why  any  convinced 
free-trader  should  "  object  to 
an  inquiry,  after  the  lapse  of 
fifty  years,  into  the  reasons 
which  have  prevented  the  re- 
alisation of  the  hopes  enter- 
tained by  the  founders  of  that 
policy."  But  he  went  farther 
than  this,  when,  lifting  a  sacri- 
legious hand  against  the  holy 
doctrine,  he  asserted  that  the 
supporters  of  our  present  fiscal 
system  had  no  right  to  call 
themselves  free  -  traders,  since 
they  are  merely  free  importers. 
He  sorrowfully  pointed  out 
that  "save  in  our  own  Colonies 
no  progress  whatever  had  been 
made  in  any  part  of  the  world 
in  the  direction  of  real  free 
trade,  and  that  foreign  coun- 
tries, instead  of  lowering  or 
relaxing  the  barriers  they  had 
set  up  against  our  imports, 
have  raised  and  strengthened 
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them."  So  he  supported  Mr 
Balfour  when  Mr  Ritchie  and 
the  rest  resigned ;  he  gave  the 
Prime  Minister  his  advice  when 
statesmen  were  chosen  to  fill 
the  vacant  places  ;  and  no  word 
of  dissension  was  uttered  by 
him  until  Mr  Balfour  made  his 
speech  at  Sheffield, — a  speech 
in  which  nothing  was  added  to 
the  opinions  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  already  and  pub- 
licly expressed.  Then,  for 
reasons  which  are  not  yet 
clear,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
resigned,  and  since  that  day  he 
has  been  an  uncompromising 
supporter,  not  of  real  free 
trade,  but  of  the  policy  forced 
upon  the  country  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  agitation  of  Cobden 
and  Bright.  It  was  not  thus 
that  he  bore  himself  when  Mr 
Gladstone  took  up  the  cause 
of  Home  Rule.  He  did  not 
then  accept  office  and  decline 
it ;  he  did  not  then  demand 
inquiry  and  reject  it.  His 
mind  was  made  up,  his  pur- 
pose firm.  But  upon  this 
other  question  of  fiscal  reform 
he  has  stumbled  in  bewilder- 
ment, until  the  view  which  he 
holds  to-day  is  completely  op- 
posed to  that  which  he  sup- 
ported not  much  more  than 
a  year  ago.  On  June  15, 
1903,  he  declared  that  those 
who  professed  the  principles  of 
real  free  trade  were  "the  very 
last  who  ought  to  refuse  to 
enter  into  the  fullest  and  most 
searching  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion as  to  the  effect,  not  only 
of  those  principles,  but  of  the 
effectual  results  which  have 
been  achieved  under  our  pres- 
ent system."  To-day  he  is 
opposed  to  any  inquiry  what- 


soever. For  inquiry  implies  the 
possibility  of  reform,  and  the 
Duke  would  not  accept  reform 
even  were  it  proved  imperative. 
So  he  lulls  himself  to  sleep 
with  the  blessed  words  free 
trade,  as  Mr  Gladstone  once 
found  solace  in  murmuring 
Home  Rule.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  in  his  eyes  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence,— it  is  a  matter  of  faith. 
He  desires  to  hear  no  facts ; 
he  is  indifferent  to  argument ; 
he  has  suspended  for  a  while 
the  sturdy  common-sense  which 
has  long  been  held  his  domi- 
nant quality.  He  is  certain 
that  the  system  which,  as  he 
believes,  was  profitable  in  1846, 
must  and  will  be  profitable  un- 
to the  end  of  time.  It  is  a 
curious  attitude  of  mind,  and 
it  proves  that  a  political  cry 
carries  more  weight  with  the 
average  man  than  the  keenest 
argument  and  the  soundest 
reason.  Indeed,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  old  fetish  free 
trade  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
has  become  once  more  a  dogged 
partisan.  In  his  latest  pro- 
nouncement he  condemned  Mr 
Chamberlain's  proposals,  first, 
because  they  are  miserable  in 
their  inadequacy,  and,  secondly, 
because  no  man  can  give  us 
security  that  "  if  we  adopt 
these  proposals  and  take  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of 
protection,  we  can  stop  there." 
But  he  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  If  Mr  Chamberlain's 
policy  is  "miserable"  because 
it  does  not  go  far  enough, 
why  should  he  fear  that  the 
first  step  should  be  followed  by 
a  second?  When  once  the 
benefits  of  protection  are  de- 
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monstrated,  the  "miserable" 
inadequacy,  which  the  Duke 
appears  to  deplore,  may  be 
overcome.  However,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  for  him  the  question 
is  closed,  and  that  henceforth 
whatever  course  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr  Chamberlain 
pursue  will  appear  to  him  mis- 
guided, if  not  sinful. 

But  what  is  most  interesting 
in  the  career  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  is  not  that  he  holds 
this  view  or  that,  but  that  for 
some  forty  years  he  has  exer- 
cised a  profound  influence  upon 
the  affairs  of  his  country.  To 
explain  this  influence  would  be 
to  pierce  the  secret  of  English 
policy.  He  is  not  an  orator. 
He  set  out  upon  his  career  all 
unpractised  in  the  arts  of 
speech,  and  his  most  loyal 
biographer  is  forced  to  confess 
that  he  has  not  "appreciably 
improved "  with  the  years. 
He  is  not  a  statesman  ol 
lofty  ideas  or  noble  aspira- 
tions. He  is  as  defective  in 
imagination  as  in  eloquence. 
And  though  he  has  done  his 
country  good  service  in  the 
past,  it  cannot  be  said,  even 
by  the  voice  of  flattery,  that 
he  was  ever  a  great  adminis- 
trator. More  curious  still,  he 
has  none  of  the  graces  which 
are  wont  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  the  people.  He  can 
arouse  enthusiasm  as  little  as 
he  can  feel  it.  The  histrionic 
gift,  which  enabled  Mr  Glad- 
stone always  to  claim  the  ear 
of  the  world,  is  not  his ;  nor 
has  he  ever  shown  that  sense 
of  the  picturesque  which  en- 
abled Disraeli  to  attract  and 
keep  the  public  interest.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  deficiencies, 


he  has  been  a  politician  of 
authority  for  many  years.  It 
was  long  a  superstition  that 
the  support  of  the  Duke  en- 
sured the  success  of  a  new 
policy ;  and  the  country  has 
so  generously  backed  the 
opinion  which  it  held  of  him, 
that,  as  we  have  said,  he  has 
twice  been  invited  to  hold  the 
exalted  office  of  Prime  Minister. 
Whence,  then,  does  this  in- 
fluence proceed  ?  From  the 
accumulated  weight  and 
authority  of  his  ancestors. 
He  is  a  rich  man,  rich  in 
wealth  as  in  esteem,  rich  also 
in  the  inherited  influence  of 
a  great  family.  To  under- 
stand his  position  we  must 
remember  that  feudalism  is 
still  a  living  force  in  England, 
which  neither  an  extended 
franchise  nor  free  trade  can 
utterly  abolish.  While  we 
pretend  that  our  Government 
is  democratic,  it  is  still  true, 
as  in  the  old  days,  that  a 
Duke  may  confidently  appeal 
to  the  people,  not  on  account 
of  brilliant  gifts  or  supreme 
intelligence,  but  merely  on  ac- 
count of  his  position.  More- 
over, the  anomaly  appears  the 
greater,  when  we  remember 
that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
was  for  many  years  the  col- 
league of  a  Radical  Minister. 
And  even  after  his  defection 
from  Mr  Gladstone  he  re- 
mained on  the  side  of  the 
people,  which  he  dominated, 
because  he  is  not  of  it.  Nor 
has  he  won  his  eminence  after 
the  fashion  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
by  doing  something  else.  He 
has  not  composed  monographs, 
nor  delivered  speeches  upon 
literature.  Though  he  has  had 
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a  busy  career  on  the  Turf,  he 
has  never  won  the  Derby,  and 
many  of  his  political  supporters 
may  be  unaware  of  his  devo- 
tion to  horse-racing.  Thus  he 
comes  before  the  world  merely 
as  a  statesman ;  and  he  has 
been  permitted  by  a  democratic 
party  to  exercise  an  influence 
to  which  his  talents  do  not 
entitle  him.  But  we  would 
not  for  one  moment  regret  the 
authority  with  which  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  has  spoken  and 
acted  throughout  a  long  career. 
For  it  proves,  as  we  have  said, 
that  feudalism  is  not  dead,  that 
there  is  still  a  living  force  in 
the  country  to  check  the  ex- 
uberance of  the  people,  and 
that  though  the  Radical  poli- 
tician may  boast  of  the  free 
democracy  under  which  he 
lives,  he  is  still  restrained  by 
the  older  fashion  of  oligarchy, 
and  must  still  accept,  in  part 
at  least,  such  governors  as  the 
great  houses  of  England  im- 
pose upon  him. 

But  the  worst  of  politicians 
who,  like  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, believe  in  free  trade  at 
any  price,  is  that  they  elevate 
a  mere  matter  of  policy  into  an 
immaculate  and  eternal  gospel 
— a  gospel  which  must  be  true 
at  all  times  and  under  all  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  our  modern 
free-traders  would  go  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  free  trade  is  so 
noble  a  doctrine  for  its  own 
sake,  that  we  ought  to  embrace 
it,  even  if  its  triumph  ensured 
the  ruin  of  the  country.  But 
the  essence  of  Radicalism  is  a 
reckless  sentimentality :  there 
is  nothing  so  sweet  in  the  ear 
of  a  democrat  as  a  catchword, 


and  the  democrat  of  to-day  is 
as  ready  to  shout  "  Perish  com- 
merce !  "  as  an  older  statesman 
said  "  Perish  India  !  "  if  only  he 
may  indulge  his  love  of  senti- 
ment. This  attitude  of  mind 
is  the  more  dangerous,  because 
the  question  of  free  trade  or 
protection  should  be  answered 
without  pedantry.  We  do  not 
expect  to  save  our  souls  by 
fiscal  reform.  We  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  to  in- 
crease the  wellbeing  of  the 
people,  and  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  Empire.  And  to  all 
those  who  are  willing  to  regard 
the  controversy  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  we  commend 
with  what  force  we  may  Dr 
Cunningham's  'Rise  and  De- 
cline of  the  Free  Trade  Move- 
ment.' The  great  merit  of  this 
little  book  is  that  its  author 
has  adopted  the  historical 
method.  He  does  not  look 
upon  free  trade  either  as  the 
cry  of  a  partisan  or  as  an 
unalterable  dogma.  He  freely 
acknowledges  that  the  science 
of  Economics  treats  society  as 
a  mechanism,  and  that  there- 
fore its  conclusions  cannot  be 
accepted  without  criticism.  ' '  A 
great  deal  of  social  action  does 
go  on  like  a  mechanism,"  says 
he,  "under  the  operation  of  a 
well-known  force,  since  every 
man  is  on  the  whole  struggling 
for  his  own  interests.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth  ;  society  is  a  mechanism, 
but  is  not  a  mere  mechanism. 
If  we  want  either  to  diagnose 
the  mischiefs  from  which  a 
community  suffers  at  any  time 
or  to  suggest  remedies,  we  must 
not  be  satisfied  to  analyse  the 
mechanism  of  society,  but  we 
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must  study  it  as  an  organism 
with  powers  of  self-adaptation 
to  its  environment."  And  not 
only  does  the  science  of  Econ- 
omics suffer  from  a  limited 
outlook ;  it  takes  no  account 
of  the  spirit  which  we  call 
nationalism.  Cobden  supported 
free  trade  because  he  believed 
that  it  would  break  down  the 
barriers  set  up  by  mistaken 
patriots.  While  on  the  one 
hand  it  would  increase  the 
friendship  among  nations,  on 
the  other  it  would  weaken  the 
bonds  which  united  England 
and  her  Colonies, — that  is  to 
say,  even  if  Free  Trade  had 
achieved  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  which  it  did  not,  it  might 
still  have  been  a  disaster,  since 
the  objects  which  it  kept  in  view 
were  not  worth  attainment. 
Progress  may  be  an  excellent 
thing,  but  when  we  hear  its 
virtues  extolled  we  may  wisely 
ask  with  Disraeli,  "Progress 
whence  and  progress  whither?" 
The  truth  is,  that  what  is 
profitable  in  one  age  may  be 
disastrous  in  another,  and  Dr 
Cunningham's  survey  proves 
that  free  trade  was  not,  until 
the  time  of  Cobden,  the  ex- 
clusive cry  of  one  party  in  the 
State.  In  its  origin  it  was  a 
Tory  doctrine,  and  its  prin- 
ciples were  set  forth  by  a 
group  of  Tory  pamphleteers, 
who  supported  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  France  be- 
cause the  main  benefit  of  trade 
to  the  country  consisted  in  the 
goods  that  were  brought  us  for 
consumption.  The  Whigs,  on 
the  other  hand,  desirous  of  en- 
couraging the  producer,  advo- 
cated the  exclusion  of  French 
goods,  and  from  the  Revolu- 


tion onward  the  Whigs  carried 
the  day.  It  was  Huskisson 
who  restored  some  measure  of 
free  trade.  He  reduced  the 
duties  on  the  raw  materials 
of  the  silk,  woollen,  and  iron  in- 
dustries ;  but,  being  no  pedant, 
he  did  not  scruple  to  encourage 
our  home  manufactures  by  the 
use  of  a  tariff.  This,  however, 
is  but  a  single  episode  in  Dr 
Cunningham's  historical  sur- 
vey, and  no  chapter  in  his 
book  is  more  lucid  than  that  in 
which  he  analyses  the  triumph 
of  Cobdenism.  With  excellent 
moderation,  and  no  touch  of 
bigotry,  he  proves  that  free 
trade  was  imposed  upon  the 
country  by  careful  strategy 
and  the  pressure  of  starvation. 
"In  1846,"  says  he,  "the  policy 
of  free  trade  was  accepted  by 
Parliament,  not  because  the 
majority  of  either  House  was 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of 
the  economic  principles,  and 
the  wisdom  of  adopting  them, 
but  because  there  seemed  no 
other  obvious  solution  for  the 
difficulties  of  the  moment." 
In  other  words,  the  Corn  Laws 
were  repealed  in  a  panic,  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  accept  the 
principles  which  underlay  their 
repeal  as  a  gospel  above  and 
beyond  discussion. 

But  not  only  were  the  Corn 
Laws  repealed  in  a  panic ;  they 
were  repealed  also  under  amaz- 
ing misapprehensions.  In  the 
first  place,  the  zealots,  as  every 
one  knows,  believed  the  noble 
example  of  England  would  be 
nobly  followed  by  the  whole 
world.  In  the  second  place, 
the  business  men  of  England, 
proud  in  their  industrial  supre- 
macy, believed  rivalry  impos- 
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sible.  They  were  confident  that 
foreign  industries  were  exotic, 
and  artificially  nurtured;  nor 
did  they  fear  that  English 
manufactures  would  ever  meet 
with  serious  competition.  The 
zealots  and  the  men  of  business 
were  both  deceived.  Yet  their 
gospel  is  still  unshaken  in  the 
esteem  of  the  free-traders,  who 
forget  that  the  essence  of  a 
gospel  is  true  prophecy  and 
unchanging  aptitude ;  and  that 
the  failure  of  Cobdenism  to 
achieve  what  it  claimed  to 
achieve  degrades  it  to  a  place 
among  worn  -  out  policies  and 
other  charlatanries.  Until 
1870,  for  reasons  which  had 
nothing  to  do  with  free  trade, 
the  decadence  of  agriculture 
did  not  begin.  But  by  1880, 
not  merely  was  the  land  going 
out  of  cultivation,  but  it  had 
become  clear  that  the  other 
countries  of  the  world  would 
never  follow  the  lead  of  Richard 
Cobden.  And  to-day  Germany 
and  America  are  building  the 
walls  of  their  tariffs  higher  and 
yet  higher,  while,  according  to 
Mr  Tnglis  Palgrave,  quoted  by 
Dr  Cunningham,  "  during  the 
twenty  years  from  1883  the 
lauded  interest,  especially  the 
landlords  and  tenant-farmers, 
lost  a  sum  which  approximates 
to  £800,000,000."  Nor  is  the 
mere  loss  of  this  vast  sum  the 
whole  of  our  disaster.  The 
rapid  growth  of  manufactures, 
accompanied  by  the  rapid  ruin 
of  agriculture,  has  entirely 
changed  our  national  life. 
While  the  country  is  left  with- 
out the  support  and  governance 
of  the  landlords,  who  are  too 
poor  to  live  on  their  estates, 
the  people  are  migrating  from 


the  villages  into  the  towns, 
with  the  results  which  we  know 
and  deplore.  What,  then,  shall 
we  do  in  the  present  crisis? 
Shall  we  still  cling  pedanti- 
cally to  a  gospel  which  is  no 
gospel,  or  shall  we,  acknow- 
ledging failure,  do  our  best  to 
find  the  road  to  success  ?  The 
worst  policy  of  all  is  a  policy 
of  laissez  faire — a  mere  counsel 
of  desperation.  We  are  told  by 
some  advocates  of  one  -  sided 
free  trade,  as  Dr  Cunningham 
points  out,  "  that  we  are 
merely  helpless  —  and  that 
anything  we  may  attempt  will 
only  make  matters  worse.  We 
have  a  large  redundant  popula- 
tion—13,000,000  of  people  on 
the  margin  of  starvation  — 
therefore  we  must  have  cheap 
food  at  all  hazards,  even  at  the 
risk  of  perpetuating  and  in- 
creasing this  class.  Our  agri- 
culture has  decayed,  but  we 
cannot  help  it ;  our  coal  is 
being  exhausted,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done."  Such  is 
the  attitude  of  the  one-sided 
free  -  traders,  and  if  we  drift 
with  them,  we  drift  to  ruin  and 
decay.  Our  Colonies  will  fall 
away  from  us  in  contempt ;  our 
metropolis  will  become  nothing 
more  than  the  playground  of 
the  world.  Is  it  not  too  high 
a  price  to  pay  for  a  doctrine — 
a  doctrine  from  which  Cobden 
himself  parted  when  he  ar- 
ranged a  treaty  with  France  ? 
It  was  Cobden's  dream  that 
free  trade  would  ensure  the 
peace  and  unity  of  all  countries. 
Why  should  we  not  apply  this 
principle  of  friendly  helpfulness 
within  the  limits  of  the  British 
Empire?  That  may  still  be 
achieved,  and  will  be  achieved, 
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if  an  empty  doctrine  does  not 
triumph  over  the  truth,  long 
before  the  swords  of  Europe 
are  beaten  into  ploughshares. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late 
years  concerning  a  theatre  sub- 
sidised by  the  State,  which 
should  keep  alive  the  master- 
pieces of  the  past.  So  long  as 
dramatic  enterprise  is  left  to 
speculative  managers  we  are 
not  likely  to  get  anything  better 
than  musical  comedies,  or  plays 
cut  by  machine  to  suit  this 
actor  or  that.  It  may  be  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  Theatre 
Fran9ais,  Moliere  and  Racine 
would  long  ago  have  become 
mere  curiosities  of  literature. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  admirable  influence  of 
a  theatre  which  preserves  an 
ancient  tradition,  and  which 
presents  with  dignified  sim- 
plicity such  works  as  are  called 
"classical."  Would  such  a 
theatre  ever  find  an  audience 
in  England  ?  We  are  disposed 
to  agree  with  Mr  Arthur 
Symons  that  it  would  not. 
The  Englishman  visits  the 
theatre  with  no  other  purpose 
than  to  pass  a  few  hours  be- 
tween dinner  and  supper.  He 
asks  to  be  amused,  and  he  in- 
sists that  no  demand  shall  be 
made  upon  his  attention.  He 
is  satisfied  for  the  most  part 
with  music  and  dancing,  and 
he  is  amiably  uncritical  of  the 
entertainment  so  long  as  the 
stage  is  brightly  coloured  and 
brilliantly  bathed  in  limelight. 
Nevertheless  from  time  to  time 
we  hear  the  sad  complaint  that 
London  lacks  the  opportunities 
that  are  accorded  to  Paris  and 
Berlin,  and  during  the  past 


few  weeks  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  estimating  the 
sincerity  of  this  complaint. 
The  Mermaid  Society  has  late- 
ly produced  at  the  Royalty 
Theatre  a  series  of  old  English 
plays  such  as  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  a  subsidised  theatre  to 
rescue  from  oblivion.  But  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  small  as  it  is, 
was  never  full,  and  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  enthusiasts  witnessed  an 
excellent  performance.  We 
know  not  where  were  the 
champions  of  the  State -paid 
play-house,  but  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  their  desire  for  a 
better  state  of  things  is  genuine. 
Here  they  might  have  seen 
Congreve's  masterpiece  simply 
presented,  or  they  might  have 
laughed  at  that  ancient  bur- 
lesque, "  The  Knight  of  the 
Burning  Pestle."  But  no  doubt 
the  attraction  of  musical 
comedy  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  when  again  we  hear 
of  the  clamour  for  a  better 
theatre  we  shall  be  able  to 
measure  the  urgency  of  the 
demand.  Meanwhile  we  would 
congratulate  the  Mermaid 
Society  not  merely  on  the 
good  taste  and  moderation  of 
its  performances,  but  also  on 
the  choice  of  the  plays  which 
it  presented.  "  The  Knight  of 
the  Burning  Pestle,"  for  in- 
stance, has  probably  not  been 
played  upon  the  stage  since 
Samuel  Pepys  saw  the  last 
act  of  it,  which  pleased  him 
not  at  all.  Yet  it  is  admir- 
ably humorous,  and,  like  all 
pieces  of  true  humour,  it  has 
kept  its  freshness  until  to-day. 
The  grocer's  apprentice,  who 
sets  out  for  the  desert  of  Wal- 
tham  to  rival  the  exploits  of 
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Don  Quixote,  recalls  the  Im- 
perial Yeoman,  whose  valour 
was  famous  but  a  few  years 
ago ;  while  the  Citizen  and  his 
Wife  profess  the  same  pride  in 
the  Strand  which  we  like  to 
think  is  not  yet  dead  among 
us.  But  above  all  the  Mermaid 
Society  is  wise  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  its  plays.  The  actors, 
if  efficient,  are  never  obtrusive. 
For  the  most  part  they  spoke 
their  lines  with  simplicity  and 
directness,  and  they  made  it 
clear  that  their  ambition  was 
not  to  advertise  their  own  skill, 
but  to  elucidate  the  meaning 
of  their  author.  The  decora- 
tion of  the  scene,  moreover, 
was  modest  and  appropriate. 
There  was  no  attempt  visible 
to  achieve  a  "realism"  which 
must  always  be  out  of  place 
in  the  performance  of  an  an- 
cient comedy ;  and  the  sense 
of  illusion  was  more  easily 
attained  because  both  acting 
and  scenery  chimed  with  the 
spirit  of  the  play.  In  brief, 
the  Mermaid  Society  gave  a 


practical  illustration  of  the 
sound  view  that  the  play  is 
always  of  greater  importance 
than  the  players,  —  that  the 
thing  represented  must  always 
give  precedence  to  those  who 
represent  it.  This  was  the 
secret  of  its  success,  and  if 
only  it  persist  in  its  experi- 
ment without  vanity  or  dis- 
play, it  may  solve  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  the  English 
stage.  With  experience  the 
actors'  elocution  will  doubtless 
become  clearer,  their  gesture 
more  assured.  But  if  they 
still  refrain  from  "creating" 
their  parts,  and  are  content 
to  speak  the  lines  they  have 
learnt  by  rote  with  lucidity 
and  restraint,  we  should  not 
hesitate  to  intrust  to  them 
the  interpretation  of  ancient 
comedy.  In  fact,  they  have 
shown  the  possibility  of  a 
repertory  theatre.  They  have 
also  shown  that  a  repertory 
theatre  is  the  last  thing 
which  London  desires  or 
would  support. 
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CHURCHES     AND     THE     LAW. 


BY   THE    VERY    REV.    WILLIAM    MAIR,    D.D., 

EX-MODERATOR   OF   THE   CHURCH   OF   SCOTLAND. 


THE  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  set  down  some  things  about 
the  relation  between  Churches 
and  the  law  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  use  if  they  were 
more  generally  known  than 
they  are.  I  seek  the  good  not 
of  any  one  Church  only  but 
of  all. 

In  the  forefront  we  are  face 
to  face  with  the  fact  that  the 
law   courts   cannot    make   any 
distinction  between   a    Church 
and  associations  generally,  un- 
less   the   distinction   has    been 
made  by  State  law,  the  obvious 
reason  being  that  what  is  not 
in  law  cannot   be  acted  on  as 
law  by  the  courts.     If,   there- 
fore,   no    such     distinction     is 
made  by  law,  the  affairs  of  that 
Church  are  judged  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  association.     But, 
if  law  has  made  a  distinction  in 
regard     to     any    Church,     its 
affairs  are  judged  by  the  terms 
of  law  specially  applicable   to 
itself  so  far  as  they  go.     The 
Church    of    Scotland    and   the 
Church  of  England  are  the  only 
two  in  Britain  that  are  in  this 
position.     To  the  latter  we  shall 
have    no    occasion     to     allude 
again. 

What  is  meant  by  "  spiritual 
independence"  as  applied  to 
Churches?  It  is  that  Christ 
the  heavenly  King  has  given 
His  Church  power  of  govern- 
ment in  things  spiritual  which 


the  earthly  sovereign  can 
neither  give  nor  take  away. 
Thus  far  all  see  clearly  enough 
and  are  agreed.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power  by  a  Church  that  we 
get  into  the  region  of  confused 
ideas  and  troubles.  The  inde- 
pendence meant  is  independence 
of  the  State  (sovereign).  If  we 
were  in  a  spiritual  world  where 
there  were  only  spiritual  things 
and  interests,  there  might  pos- 
sibly be  no  troubles ;  but  in 
this  present  world  the  exercise 
of  spiritual  power  may  seriously 
affect  non  -  spiritual  interests, 
and  at  that  moment  we  enter 
the  domain  of  the  earthly 
sovereign.  Thus  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  Church  exercising 
spiritual  power,  given  to  it  from 
on  high,  may  be  haled  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Caesar. 

For  the  exercise  of  its  power 
a  Church  finds  it  necessary  (for 
"  God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion, but  of  peace  ")  to  make 
constitutions  and  lay  down 
rules,  that  its  members  may 
know  their  rights  and  duties 
and  be  protected  from  wrong. 
If  any  one  thinks  that  to  his 
injury  in  non-spiritual  things  a 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  its 
power  has  transgressed  some 
of  its  rules,  he  may  bring  the 
Church  to  the  civil  tribunal, 
not  on  account  of  the  exercise, 
or  even  the  mistaken  exercise, 
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of  its  spiritual  power,  but  be- 
cause he  has  suffered  loss  caused 
by  the  Church  transgressing  its 
constitutions  or  rules  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  power.  This  being 
so,  the  tribunal  must  examine 
the  rules,  however  spiritual  the 
subject  of  them  may  be,  unless 
there  is  special  law  to  the 
contrary. 

In  the  United  States  we  have 
a  most  strikingly  plain  illus- 
tration of  this  in  what  we 
read  in  Mr  Bryce's  '  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,'  chap.  cvi. 
Churches  there,  if  anywhere, 
are  understood  to  have  spiritual 
independence ;  yet  we  read : 
"  All  questions,  not  only  of 
property  but  of  church  discip- 
line and  jurisdiction,  are,  if 
brought  before  the  courts  of 
the  land,  dealt  with  as  ques- 
tions of  contract ;  and  the 
court,  where  it  is  obliged  to 
examine  a  question  of  theol- 
ogy, as  for  instance  whether 
a  clergyman  has  advanced 
opinions  inconsistent  with  any 
creed  or  formula  to  which  he 
has  bound  himself,  .  .  .  will 
treat  the  point  as  one  of  pure 
legal  interpretation."  This 
is  not  spiritual  independence. 
It  is  no  other  independence 
than  belongs  to  any  associa- 
tion. I  am  aware  it  is  said 
by  some  that  the  courts  would 
not  touch  a  doctrinal  decision 
of  a  Church,  and  would  do  no 
more  than  inquire  into  its  pro- 
cedure. I  know  of  no  good 
reason  for  this  being  said,  and 
I  suspect  it  is  only  one  of  those 
assumptions  by  which  Churches 
have  been  misled. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
sovereign  (let  us  keep  to  this 


word)  in  any  specified  depart- 
ment of  the  proceedings  that 
fall  to  a  Church  might  ordain 
that  his  tribunals  shall  not 
entertain  any  cause  brought 
before  them  arising  out  of  such 
proceedings.  This  would  make 
that  Church's  judgment  final 
and  independent.  It  would  be 
the  same  thing  if  he  preferred 
to  adopt  the  form  of  declaring 
that  the  Church  courts  alone 
should  have  that  jurisdiction. 
Surely  there  could  be  nothing 
objectionable  in  this.  It  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and 
might  well  be  desired  by  any 
Church.  There  are  only  two 
ways — the  way  of  the  United 
States  or  this  way.  It  is  pre- 
cisely what  was  done  for  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  regard 
to  its  judicial  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings. The  Act  which  ef- 
fected this,  and  was  often  re- 
affirmed, is  1592,  c.  116  (Dr 
Mair's  'Digest,'  3rd  ed.,  p.  4). 
It  has  been  uniformly  and 
firmly  acted  upon — the  civil 
courts  refusing  to  look  into 
such  cases  on  whatever  plea 
presented  to  them.  Neither 
procedure  nor  sentence  is  sub- 
ject to  review.  This  constitutes 
spiritual  independence  in  one 
department,  but  in  that  one 
department  only.  Care  should 
be  taken,  therefore,  to  apply  to 
it  the  designation  which  most 
correctly  defines  it — viz.,  inde- 
pendent jurisdiction.  If  this 
were  attended  to,  we  should  be 
saved  much  confusion  of  thought 
and  bewildering  speech.  The 
Church  of  Scotland  has  com- 
plete independent  jurisdiction, 
but  it  has  not  complete  spiritual 
independence. 
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That  this  jurisdiction  may 
be  effective  as  well  as  inde- 
pendent, Act  1693,  c.  22 
('  Digest,'  p.  12),  ordains  all 
judges  and  officers  to  "  give  all 
due  assistance  for  making  the 
sentences  and  censures  of  the 
Church  .  .  .  to  be  obeyed " ; 
so  that,  for  example,  if  a  de- 
posed minister  should  refuse  to 
remove,  the  law  courts  only 
require  to  see  the  sentence  of 
the  Church.  The  law  courts 
are  held  bound  also  by  this 
provision  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  witnesses  before  the 
Church  courts. 

In  the  relation  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  the  Confession 
of  Faith  we  have  an  obvious 
illustration  of  the  want  of 
spiritual  independence.  This 
document  was  the  work  of  the 
Church  itself,  and  is  occupied 
wholly  with  that  which  is 
spiritual;  yet  the  Church  can- 
not touch  it.  It  forms,  like  every 
other  Church's  creed,  an  essen- 
tial part  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  Church  cannot  touch  its  con- 
stitution. It  is  embodied  ver- 
batim in  statute  law  repeatedly 
ratified  (1690,  c.  5;  'Digest,' 
p.  9),  and  the  Church  cannot 
touch  statute  law.  Ministers 
and  preachers  are  required  by 
statute  law  to  subscribe  it  in 
prescribed  terms,  declaring  it  to 
be  the  confession  of  their  faith 
(1693,  c.  22;  'Digest,'  p.  12), 
and  the  Church  cannot  touch 
that  statute,  or  those  terms  of 
subscription.  It  cannot  give 
the  slightest  relief  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  that  uncondi- 
tionally prescribed  subscription. 
It  was  the  Church  itself,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  freedom,  that 
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obtained  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, holding  doubtless  that  in 
giving  them  the  civil  magis- 
trate was  but  doing  his  duty 
to  the  Church  in  terms  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  chap,  xxiii. 
I  shall  return  to  its  position 
under  this  legislation. 

The  Free  Church  differed 
only  in  that  while  it  had  no 
law  specially  applicable  to  it- 
self, it  was  held  bound  by  the 
law  of  trusts  and  contracts ; 
and  the  large  section  of  it 
against  which  judgment  was 
given  hold  that  it  was  thereby 
adjudged  not  to  have  spiritual 
independence.  Eight  years 
ago,  in  a  published  lecture  on 
jurisdiction,  speaking  of  the 
reproach  that  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  helplessly  bound 
to  its  constitution,  I  said  of 
other  Churches  :  "  They  may 
change  their  constitution  only 
on  one  condition,  that  they  are 
so  unanimous  that  their  pro- 
cedure will  not  be  challenged. 
If  they  are  not  so,  the  desire 
for  change  can  only  be  gratified 
in  the  same  way  as  in  1843, 
by  disrupting,  and  leaving  the 
property  to  those  who  adhere 
to  the  constitution." 

In  the  election  and  settle- 
ment of  ministers  there  are 
two  particulars  in  which  the 
Church  is  not  independent, 
viz.,  (1)  the  election  and  ap- 
pointment must  be  by  the  con- 
gregation ;  and  (2)  if  they  make 
no  appointment  within  six 
months,  the  right  devolves  on 
the  presbytery.  The  Church 
and  Parliament  agreed  that  it 
should  be  so,  though  no  doubt 
it  might  have  been  left  to 
the  Church,  and,  if  it  were 
3K 
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to  promote  the  ecclesiastical 
good  of  Scotland,  might  be  so 
still. 

In  regard  to  the  membership 
of  its  courts  the  Church  is 
not  wholly  independent.  Only 
ministers  of  parishes  and  elders 
of  kirk-sessions  in  Scotland  can 
sit  in  them.  Powers  that  are 
wielded  by  them  might  be  felt 
a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
change  here ;  and  indeed  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  Church  would 
think  the  courts  could  be  more 
fitly  constituted  than  they  are. 
But  if  the  good  of  Scotland 
were  to  require  that  this  should 
be  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  difficulties  could  be 
overcome. 

In  the  erection  of  parishes 
the  Church  is  not  independent. 
A  certain  minimum  endow- 
ment must  be  provided,  and 
the  decision  rests  with  the 
Court  of  Teinds.  The  con- 
sideration always  given  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Church  courts 
is  entirely  satisfactory.  If 
there  are  to  be  parishes,  I  do 
not  know  that  there  could  be 
any  better  way ;  but,  if  it  was 
to  be  for  good,  something  might 
be  done  here  also.  The  Church 
determines  the  bounds  of 
presbyteries  and  synods,  and 
might  well  determine  those  of 
a  quoad  sacra  parish,  and  the 
need  for  it. 

Of  that  which  has  been  said 
this  is  the  sum :  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  free  in  judicial 
affairs,  but  not  free  to  change 
its  Confession,  directly  or  in- 
directly, or  the  terms  or  mean- 
ing of  subscription  to  it.  In 
certain  other  matters  also  it 
is  in  part  not  free.  In  other 


Churches  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  anything  in  which 
they  may  not  have  to  submit 
to  a  decision  of  the  law  courts 
(unless  there  be  anything  that 
their  members  have  bound 
themselves  not  to  carry  to 
those  courts,  as  to  which  I  do 
not  know). 

I  promised  to  return  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  I  am 
told  that  the  Church  has  com- 
plete power  to  interpret  the 
Confession,  and  that  this  is 
enough.  This  of  course  refers 
to  the  power  of  interpretation 
in  a  judicial  case.  Every  court 
in  the  kingdom  has  this  power 
and  duty.  It  has  to  find  out 
the  meaning  of  what  the  Act 
says,  but  cannot  change  it. 
Now,  if  the  Church  cannot 
interpret  the  Act  so  as  to 
change  it,  nothing  is  gained 
for  the  present  perplexity.  The 
well-known  and  well -proved 
fact  has  also  to  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  interpretation  of 
Acts  of  Parliament  the  last 
word  is  with  the  law  courts. 
If  I  could  not  convince  the 
Church,  I  would  implore  it 
to  presume  nothing  on  this 
supposed  power  of  interpre- 
tation. If  the  recent  de- 
cision in  the  House  of  Lords 
does  not,  as  is  said  by  a  few, 
affect  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  Church  may  at  least  read 
a  lesson  on  the  strictness  with 
which  law  is  interpreted  and 
applied  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, as  well  as  take  warn- 
ing against  the  temptation  to 
interpret  with  looseness  or  with 
subtlety,  with  a  preconception 
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of  what  the  law  ought  to  mean, 
or  so  as  to  work  out  some 
desired  end.  What  it  has 
already  done  is  extremely  un- 
satisfactory from  every  point 
of  view.  It  is  enough  to  state 
the  actual  situation  created  by 
the  last  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly (1903).  It  is  due  to  the 
Assembly  to  say  that  they 
had  to  make  up  their  minds 
promptly,  and  that  I  believe 
the  resolution  was  proposed 
and  accepted  only  as  the  least 
of  two  evils.  It  orders  that 
when  a  person  is  about  to  sub- 
scribe the  Confession  of  Faith 
there  shall  be  read  to  him  the 
statement  that  it  "  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  infallible  rule  of 
faith  and  worship  only  in  so 
far  as  it  accords  with  Holy 
Scripture  interpreted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit."  Thus  the  sub- 
scriber openly,  in  presence  of 
the  presbytery,  signs  a  dec- 
laration, prescribed  by  Parlia- 
ment, that  it  is  the  confession 
of  his  faith ;  secretly  in  his 
thoughts  he  signs,  or  may  sign 
(justified,  as  he  thinks,  by  the 
Assembly's  resolution),  what  he 
regards  as  the  meaning  of 
Scripture  interpreted  by  the 
Holy  Spirit — in  other  words, 
his  own  opinions,  known  only 
to  himself ;  and,  lastly,  the  As- 
sembly incompetently  commits 
itself  (in  effect,  whatever  its 
intention)  to  judge  him,  not  by 
the  Confession  of  Faith,  as  it  is 
bound  to  do,  but  by  Scripture 
interpreted  (now  presumably 
to  the  Assembly)  by  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Though  not  necessary 
for  this  argument,  it  may  be 
well  to  state  that  the  preamble 
to  the  resolution  quotes  from 


the  Confession  that  the  ultimate 
authority  is  "the  Holy  Spirit 
speaking  in  the  Scripture  " ;  but 
in  the  enacting  part  of  the 
resolution,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
words  used  are  "  Scripture  in- 
terpreted by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
— a  very  different  thing,  which 
is  not  in  the  Confession  nor 
deducible  from  it.  The  resolu- 
tion quite  plainly  puts  Scrip- 
ture in  place  of  the  Confession 
as  the  document  to  be  signed, 
and  thereby  violates  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  Some  will  have 
it  that  the  Confession  itself 
contains  the  liberty.  It  con- 
tains liberty  for  change  to  be 
made  on  itself  in  a  legitimate 
way,  but  not  to  break  Acts  of 
Parliament.  Besides,  if  this 
style  of  argument  is  to  be 
followed,  we  might  as  con- 
clusively say  that  if  a  person 
or  court  is  bound  to  the  passage 
which  gives  liberty,  he  or  it  is 
equally  bound  to  all  the  other 
passages,  and  can  be  freed  from 
them  only  in  a  legitimate  way. 
It  has  been  shown  that  we 
cannot  touch  the  legal  subscrip- 
tion or  the  Confession  directly, 
neither,  therefore,  can  we  in- 
directly. Every  law  court  in 
the  kingdom  must  hold  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  signing 
the  Confession  of  Faith  as  it 
stands,  and  that  anything 
which  would  release  from  this, 
directly  or  indirectly,  is  illegal. 
Besides  all  this,  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  manner  in 
which  for  some  years  the 
Confession  of  Faith  has  been 
spoken  of  by  some  within  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  whose 
words  go  far,  as  well  as  by 
others  outside  the  Church,  and 
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the  way  in  which  subscription 
and  the  devices  connected  with 
it  have  been  regarded  by  all 
who  read  or  hear  of  them,  have 
discredited  both  the  Church 
and  the  Confession.  The  situa- 
tion is  such  that  some  remedy 
is  demanded  which  will  place 
the  Church  in  a  proper  rela- 
tion to  its  Confession  of  Faith. 

When  I  said  in  two  General 
Assemblies  that  we  must  needs 
go  to  Parliament,  I  said  also 
that  the  time  was  inopportune, 
and  I  expressed  the  hope — the 
first  in  any  Church,  so  far  as 
I  know,  to  express  it  —  that 
the  Churches  would  go  to- 
gether for  this  and  more  also. 
At  least  for  this  I  believe 
the  time  is  now  opportune. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the 
whole  kingdom  is  awakened; 
more  people  are  more  deeply 
stirred  than  ever  ;  and  all 
who  are  thoughtful  are  in  a 
chastened  mood,  and  intensely 
desirous  that  everything  pos- 
sible should  be  done  for  the 
improvement  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical condition  of  Scotland. 

There  are  various  theoreti- 
cally possible  methods  that 
may  be  mentioned :  (1)  sub- 
scription of  a  brief  statement 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines 
in  the  words  of  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith ;  (2)  the  course 
taken  by  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States : 
1  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
formed Faith,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  our  Doctrinal 
Beliefs  '  (1902)— in  16  Articles ; 
and  by  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  England:  'The  Articles  of 
the  Faith ' — a  statement  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  held  and 
taught  by  the  Church — in  24 


Articles.  In  this  Church  one 
question  at  ordination  and  ad- 
mission is,  "  Do  you  sincerely 
own  and  believe  as  in  accord- 
ance with  Holy  Scripture  .  .  . 
the  body  of  Christian  doctrine 
set  forth  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  .  .  .  and 
now  more  briefly  expressed  in 
the  twenty -four  Articles  of  the 
Faith";  (3)  a  brief  Declara- 
tory Act  respecting  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  or  certain 
parts  of  it;  (4)  a  relaxed  For- 
mula, an  example  of  which 
is  that  obtained  from  Parlia- 
ment by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land in  1865  :  "I  assent  to  the 
[Confession  of  Faith],  and  I 
believe  the  doctrine  of  this 
Church  as  therein  set  forth  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  Word  of 
God " ;  (5)  repeal  of  the  en- 
actment of  1693  requiring  sub- 
scription to  the  Confession  of 
Faith ;  (6)  an  enactment  that 
the  Church  has  freedom  to 
make  such  modifications  in  its 
creed  as  have  been  approved 
by,  say,  two-thirds  of  the  pres- 
byteries, and  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  members  voting  in 
that  General  Assembly  which 
thereafter  passes  the  Act. 

The  first  of  these,  intended 
to  be  very  much  briefer  than 
the  Articles  mentioned  in  the 
second,  would,  therefore,  be 
preferable  as  well  as  more 
easily  attained ;  it  would  be 
desirable  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  the  Churches  in  Scot- 
land should  concur  in  it.  The 
third  might  be  more  easily  pro- 
cured than  the  first,  but  would 
probably  be  as  difficult  to 
frame,  and  on  the  whole  less 
satisfactory.  The  fourth  pre- 
sents a  form  which,  having 
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been  already  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment, might  have  no  difficulty 
there;  but  it  is  vague  and 
evasive.  One  may  believe  two 
documents  to  be  in  agreement, 
and  yet  believe  neither  of  them 
— a  fact  of  more  importance 
now  than  forty  years  ago.  In- 
deed it  does  not  seem  possible 
to  find  language  for  a  relaxed 
Formula  which  will  give  any 
intelligible  expression  of  what 
its  subscriber  believes  or  does 
not  believe.  As  to  the  fifth,  to 
ask  Parliament  to  give  relief 
from  signing  the  Confession 
of  Faith  as  the  confession  of 
our  faith  is  openly  to  acknow- 
ledge to  Parliament  that  the 
Confession  of  Faith  is  no  longer 
the  confession  of  our  faith, 
without  making  any  suggestion 
as  to  what  is  now  our  faith. 
More  difficulties  attach  to  it 
which  need  not  be  specified,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  seriously  enter- 
tained. For  the  sixth,  it  is  to 
be  said  (a)  that  it  is  the  only 
one  that  would  enable  Parlia- 
ment to  keep  entirely  clear  of 
any  question  of  doctrine ;  (6) 
that  it  is  supported  by  the 
view  which  commends  itself  to 
the  common-sense  and  common 
conscience  of  men,  that  a  Church 
should  be  trusted  to  modify  its 
creed,  if  it  sees  cause,  under 
legally  recognised  conditions ; 
(c)  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  might  be  framed  to  suit 
other  Churches. 

For  myself,  therefore,  I  pre- 
fer the  sixth,  and  next  to  it  the 
first.  If  the  Churches  would 
unite  in  asking  the  sixth,  I 
cannot  doubt  that,  constituting 
the  nation  as  they  practically 
do,  the  result  would  be  satis- 
factory. The  time  is  opportune. 


Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  neither 
other  Churches  would  be  hin- 
dered by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, nor  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land by  them,  in  seeking  neces- 
sary change  and  all  possible 
liberty.  In  any  case,  it  is  of 
inexpressible  importance  that 
as  many  Churches  as  possible 
should  be  agreed  in  this  matter. 
Only  one  thing  more  I  will 
say.  I  would  have  others  to 
think  fairly  and  truly  about 
the  Church  of  Scotland's  con- 
nection with  the  State, — never 
insinuating,  for  example  (as  is 
happily  now  rare),  that  its 
power  in  spiritual  things  has 
been  got  from  the  State. 
That  power  is  from  heaven ; 
but,  when  we  come  to  the 
exercise  of  it,  since  the  State 
cannot  be  got  rid  of,  it  is 
better — putting  it  on  the  low- 
est ground  —  that  the  State 
should  acknowledge  the  power 
and  co-operate  with  it  than 
that  it  should  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge it  at  all  ;  and 
better  that  it  should  decline 
to  concede  part  of  the  Church's 
claim  than  concede  nothing. 
Also,  I  would  that  they  should 
consider  whether  it  is  not 
better  that  a  Church  should 
know  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  State  itself  beforehand  to 
what  extent  its  powers  may 
be  exercised,  than  that  it  should 
be  liable  in  some  unforeseen 
way  to  interference  and  injury. 
On  this  account  it  seems  to  me, 
further,  that  when  a  Church 
is  dissatisfied  with,  or  fears, 
the  effect  of  a  law  on  any  of 
its  principles,  the  natural  and 
best  course  for  it  is  quietly  to 
set  down  in  terms  which  all 
may  understand  how  the  of- 
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fensive  law  ought  to  stand, 
and  then  endeavour  to  have  it 
changed.  If  there  are  two 
powers,  each  in  its  own  sphere 
claiming  to  be  supreme  within 
the  same  geographical  area, 
especially  if  both  are  delegates 
from  one  and  the  same  higher 
power,  it  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  duty  but  absolute  neces- 
sity that  they  should  arrange 
together  as  to  the  discharge 
of  their  several  responsibilities. 
If  not,  one  or  other  of  them 
must  drop  its  claim  of  suprem- 
acy. While  it  is  true  that 
there  are  laws  specially  apper- 
taining to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land which  it  is  bound  to  obey, 
it  would  be  equally  true,  and 
better,  to  say  that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  liberty  or  inde- 
pendence it  sought  or  accepted 
those  laws,  and  respects  them 
as  engagements  into  which  it 
voluntarily  entered. 

For  three  reasons  I  will  not 
raise  the  question  here  whether 
this  situation  is  better  or  worse 
for  a  Church  than  to  be  un- 
recognised by  the  State  except 
as  an  ordinary  association.  My 
first  reason  is,  that  I  set  out 
only  to  state  the  relation  of 
Churches  to  the  law ;  my  second 
is,  that  the  question  has  already 
had  a  thousand  times  more  dis- 
cussion than  it  deserves,  and 
has  been  to  me  utterly  grievous, 
because  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
not  only  its  unprofitableness 
but  its  mischievousness ;  and 
my  last  reason  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  our  aim  to  get,  if  possible, 
something  better  than  either. 
If  we  would  entirely  cease  from 
war  on  this  subject,  and  strive 
after  the  best  possible  combina- 


tion of  the  good  that  is  in  both 
systems,  then  I  believe  the 
blessing  of  heaven  would  be 
upon  us  all,  and  our  desert 
places  would  begin  to  rejoice 
and  blossom  as  the  rose — even 
before  such  a  combination  was 
attained,  if  only  we  are  striving 
after  it  in  peace  and  faith  and 
love,  and  are  giving  effect  to  it 
so  far  as  existing  conditions 
now  and  from  time  to  time 
make  it  possible. 

I  have  thus  unwittingly  been 
brought  so  close  to  the  subject 
of  union,  and  I  have  had  that 
subject  so  much  at  heart,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
utterance  to  some  thoughts 
regarding  it.  And  first  I  vigor- 
ously protest  against  language 
which  I  have  often  heard  and 
read,  such  as,  "a  dream" — 
"  impossible  " — "  farther  away 
than  ever."  I  am  willing  to 
admit  it  is  a  dream,  if  those 
who  say  so  think  of  it  as  a 
dream  inspired  from  above, 
whence  dreams  have  come 
which  have  had  most  wonder- 
ful history -making  fulfilment. 
For  the  rest  I  cannot  admit 
that  they  are  well  founded,  or 
that  the  utterance  of  them  is 
wise.  How  can  praying  men 
who  believe  in  the  power  of 
God  speak  thus  ?  How  can 
men  speak  thus  who  know  the 
duty  of  the  Churches,  and 
believe  that  the  Most  High 
is  working  to  aid  them  in  its 
fulfilment  ? 

Reconstruction,  union,  com- 
bination, co  -  operation  —  these 
are  the  words  in  use  on  the 
other  side.  At  this  point  I 
shall  do  no  more  than  set  aside 
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co-operation  as  being  already 
attained,  and  as  being  far  short 
of  that  which  is  demanded ; 
and  I  shall  address  myself  to 
considerations  which  seem  to 
be  forced  upon  us  by  recent 
and  present  facts. 

It  ought  not  to  be  imagined 
that  troublous  circumstances, 
or  troubled  feelings,  make 
Christian  men  less  alive  to  any 
duty.  They  rather  awaken  a 
sense  of  duty,  and  bring 
neglected  duties  to  the  front. 
Trouble  is  upon  us  all ;  and  it 
is  not  when  men  have  got 
through  affliction,  but  while 
they  are  still  in  it,  that  they 
resolve  to  amend  their  ways. 

Our  Churches  by  their  high- 
est courts  had  declared  the 
importance  of  union  and  their 
desire  for  it.  Conferences  had 
made  persistent  attempts  to 
advance  it.  For  years  no 
person  speaking  in  public  had 
expressed  a  wish  for  union 
without  the  prompt  response 
of  hearty  applause.  Go  where 
you  would,  and,  if  there  was 
any  intelligent  interest  in  such 
things,  you  found  the  prevail- 
ing mood  to  be  strongly  in 
favour  of  union.  And  yet 
affairs  were  rather  going  from 
bad  to  worse.  We  were  at 
any  rate  moving  along  as  com- 
placently as  if  all  was  well. 
But  at  last  the  Almighty  has 
interposed  with  a  catastrophe 
which  may  well  have  shaken 
us  out  of  our  composure,  and 
which  has  peremptorily  called 
upon  us  to  give  ear  to  Him. 
One  immediate  effect  has  been 
that  from  the  great  mass  of 
the  Christian  people  of  the 
land  a  cry  has  arisen  for  union. 


They  are  ashamed,  they  are 
distressed,  they  are  indignant 
because  of  our  divisions  (for 
which  they  see  no  sufficient 
cause),  and  the  disastrous  effects 
of  them  on  religion,  which  are 
plainly  seen  by  any  who  have 
eyes  to  see.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  present  crisis  brings 
home  the  duty  of  action  more 
impressively  than  it  has  come 
to  us  for  years — brings  it  with 
a  force  that  constitutes  a  call 
from  our  Master.  The  par- 
ticular course  to  be  taken  may 
not  be  clearer,  but  the  duty  is 
more  imperative,  and  He  can 
open  and  show  the  way. 

We  have  grown  up  amid  our 
divisions,  and  are  so  used  to 
them  that  their  real  character, 
in  the  light  of  reason  and 
Christianity,  is  not  seen  and 
felt  in  ordinary  circumstances. 
The  present  extraordinary  con- 
ditions should  rouse  us  to  the 
reality.  Our  divisions  have 
had  an  increasingly  bad  effect 
on  multitudes  of  the  people ; 
the  present  extreme  and  pain- 
ful outcome  of  them  is  extend- 
ing and  intensifying  that  evil. 
Young  men  who  will  soon 
be  in  charge,  and  the  younger 
part  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, look  upon  the  osten- 
sible causes  of  the  divisions 
with  a  very  different  eye,  and 
estimate  them  by  very  differ- 
ent standards,  from  those  of 
earlier  days ;  and  Churches, 
harping  upon  them  still,  are 
rapidly  losing  the  confidence 
and  falling  in  the  estimation 
of  many  classes.  It  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  the 
Great  Ruler  of  this  world's 
affairs  would  have  allowed  an 
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event  of  such  a  character  and 
magnitude  as  has  taken  place 
to  come  upon  the  Churches 
except  for  some  great  purpose ; 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  line  of  a  great  purpose 
that  the  Churches  should  all 
be  awakened  to  look  not  only 
on  their  own  things,  but  on 
the  things  of  others  also,  and 
to  attempt  something  which 
would  raise  the  whole  of  them, 
and  Christianity  itself,  in  the 
esteem  of  all  men,  and  would  be 
to  the  glory  of  their  Master. 

Bodies  generally,  and,  above 
all,  Churches,  when  they  have 
long  held  some  principle  in  a 
framework  or  setting  of  their 
own,  come  to  regard  its  very 
existence  as  bound  up  with 
that  particular  setting,  and  to 
imagine  that,  if  the  setting  be 
removed,  the  principle  must  go 
with  it.  We  must  all  get  rid 
of  this  most  obstructive  mis- 
conception. The  thought  has 
long  hung  about  my  mind, — I 
expressed  it  from  the  chair  in 
1897,  —  Does  our  great  Head 
Himself  attach  to  such  things 
as  keep  us  apart  and  form  the 
subject  of  clamour  and  the 
cause  of  anger  —  does  He  at- 
tach to  them  the  same  im- 
portance as  is  attached  to 
them  by  the  Churches?  I  do 
not  believe  it.  If  I  could,  I 
should  have  to  reconsider,  if 
not  to  discard,  my  views  of 
religion — as  so  many  from  sim- 
ilar causes  are  driven  by  the 
Churches  to  do.  It  is  pitiful 
to  find  that  when  a  speaker 
suggests  that  something  pecu- 
liar to  his  own  Church  might 
be  dropped,  for  the  sake  of 
something  greater  and  better, 


many  of  the  hearers  will  cry 
out  as  if  he  had  touched  the 
apple  of  their  eye  or  pricked 
them  in  the  heart. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  a 
year  or  two  ago,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  say  that  I  hoped  the 
time  was  not  distant  when 
all  the  Churches  together — 
the  nation — would  go  to  Par- 
liament for  a  great,  patriotic, 
statesmanlike  measure.  I  am 
of  that  mind  more  than  ever 
now.  But  that  will  take 
longer  time  to  prepare  than 
the  Churches  dare  continue  in 
their  present  relations.  We 
can,  however,  meantime  with 
very  little  delay  have  at  least 
combination,  and  ought  to  have 
it.  I  believe  that  opportunity 
and  a  loud  call  have  been  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  that  we  all 
are  face  to  face  with  a  great 
responsibility  ;  and  that  if  it  is 
neglected  we  all  must  suffer, 
and  this  along  with  the  cause 
we  ought  to  live  for. 

By  combination  I  mean  that 
which  shall  be  as  real  and 
practical  and  one  -  aimed  as 
that  which  in  the  commercial 
world  is  called  a  "  combine  " 
— an  active,  forceful,  conjoint 
propelling  power  in  the  King's 
business,  "hastened  and  pressed 
on  by  the  King's  command- 
ment." 

I  shall  mention  but  one 
specimen  of  what  a  real  God- 
fearing combination  would  do. 
Here  is  a  country  parish  hav- 
ing a  population  of  425  and 
two  fully  equipped  churches 
within  300  yards  of  each  other, 
and  another  of  779  inhabitants, 
with  three  churches  within  fifty 
yards  of  each  other.  There  are 
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hundreds  of  such  cases.  Com- 
bination would  set  to  work  to 
remove  such  flagrant  exhi- 
bitions of  opposition  or  di- 
vision, and  save  men  and 
money  for  work  that  is  im- 
perative. The  Churches  would 
speak  to  their  congregations, 
as  before  their  Lord,  of  the 
high  spiritual  motives  by 
which  we  must  all  be  con- 
strained. We  make  no  re- 
flection on  those  at  whose 
instance  churches  were  multi- 
plied. They  did  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  duty  in 
their  day.  It  is  for  us  to 
learn  and  to  do  what  is  our 
duty  at  the  present  day.  To 
have  built  those  churches  might 
be  praiseworthy,  while  to  con- 
tinue them  all  now  may  be 
unjustifiable  and  even  scan- 
dalous. This  is  the  light  in 


which  most  people  now  see 
the  matter.  The  recent  dis- 
aster might  well  be  thought 
of  as  giving  a  lesson  specially 
on  this  point.  And  if  com- 
bination would  accomplish  the 
desired  end  with  churches 
already  in  existence,  much 
more  would  it  prevent  the 
erection  of  new  rival  churches, 
Divinity  Halls,  and  the  like. 
No  language  can  express  the 
sinking  of  heart  with  which 
good  men  regard  the  very 
possibility  of  such  erections. 
We  but  instance  these  things. 
Combination  would  do  many 
and  great  things  besides.  Of 
course,  even  combination  has 
its  difficulties,  as  every  enter- 
prise of  any  worth  has,  but 
none  that  may  not  be  over- 
come by  capable  and  good  men 
and  the  powers  that  be. 
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